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Art.  I.     Tracts,  Charges,    Visitation  Sermons,  Sfc,  SjC,  by  various 
Authors,  in  defence  oftJie  Church  of  England;  1836,  1837* 

HPHE  advocates  of  religious  establishments  do  not  pretend  that 
-*-  these  institutions  are  matter  of  express  command.  A  passage 
of  the  New  Testament  adduced  to  prove  this,  would  be  a  novelty  in 
the  great  controversy.  They  content  themselves  with  affirming 
that  they  are  not  forbidden,  and  by  a, strange  misapplication  of 
the  old  adage,  that  'silence  gives  consent,'  fallaciously  argue  that 
what  the  law  has  not  expressly  prohibited,  it  cannot  disap- 
prove. They  would  be  very  sorry,  we  sincerely  believe,  to  see 
this  maxim  carried  out  as  far  as  it  might  be  ;  for  it  would  serve, 
and  has  been  made  to  serve,  as  an  apology  for  half  the  supersti- 
tions by  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  deformed  and  depraved 
Christianity.  It  surely  seems  much  more  rational,  before  we 
proceed  to  sanction  even  the  most  insignificant  innovations  on  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  to  demand  proof  that  its  statute-book, 
(which  so  severely  denounces  those  who  either  '  add  to  it  or  take 
from  it,')  not  only  does  not  prohibit,  but  expressly  permits  them. 
It  is  especially  fit  that  we  should  have  this  warrant  before  we 
introduce  an  element  of  such  importance  as  is  involved  in  the 
civil  establishment  of  Christianity ;  an  element  which  alters  its 
whole  aspect,  and  relations  to  the  world ;  which  exposes  it  to  in- 
fluences as  new,  as  they  are  powerful  and  subtle ;  which  was 
totally  unknown  in  its  earliest  history ;  which  its  Author  and 
founders  never  recognized,  or  even  intimated  that  they  ever 
intended  to  recognize ;  and,  lastly,  which  had  no  share  whatever 
in  its  first  and  most  splendid  triumphs. 

We  repeat,  that  to  justify  the  infusion  of  such  an  element  as 
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this,  requires  something  more  than  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture. 
The  silence  of  Scripture,  even  supposing  it  were  *  silent,'  (whicli 
we  are  far  enough  from  admitting;  for,  by  implication  at  least, 
it  speaks  plainly  enough,)  is  totally  insufficient  to  warrant  so 
hazardous  an  experiment  The  advocates  of  establishments,  at  all 
events  the  more  judicious  of  them,  seem  to  feel  this ;  and  they 
therefore  place  their  great  reliance  on  expediency. 

In  arguing  that  establishments  are  expedient,  our  opponents  of 
course  mean — at  least  all  those  with  whom  we  should  think  it 
worth  our  while  to  argue  the  matter  at  all — that  they  are  expedient 
with  reference  to  the  whole  purposes,  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Christianity ; — that  they  are  a  more  effectual  means  of  maintaining 
its  purity,  extending  its  influence,  facilitating  its  triumphs, 
than  could  be  found  in  its  own  resources,  and  self-created 
apparatus  of  instruments  and  agencies.  It  is  in  this  enlarged 
sense  that  we  shall  suppose  it  argued  that  establishments  are 
expedient ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Hume ;  not  in  that  of  some  of  the 
high-churchmen  of  Charles  the  Second's  time — aye,  and  even  of  later 
days — who  have  betrayed  an  ignorance  quite  as  profound,  of  the 
the  nature  and  designs  of  Christianity.  Such  men  will  lay  the 
chief  stress  on  its  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  civil  govern- 
ment. With  them  it  is  mainly  considered  as  an  excellent  engine 
of  policy !  an  effectual  instrument  for  keeping  the  people  in  a 
state  of  subordination  ! 

In  the  highest  and  most  enlarged  sense,  then,  of  the  word  *  expe- 
dient,' we  deny  that  civil  establishments  of  Christianity  are  expe- 
dient ;  and  that  because,  (as  we  trust  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,)  they  involve  in  their  very  nature,  principles  and 
modes  of  procedure,  utterly  repugnant  to  its  spirit  and  designs. 

None  who  peruse  the  New  Testament  with  an  intelligent  eye 
can  doubt  that  the  grand  ultimate  end  of  Christianity  is  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men,  founded  on  a  spiritual 
and  moral  renovation  of  character, — and  to  render  this  kingdom 
co-extensive  with  the  world ;  while  it  will  calmly  move  an 
towards  this  sublime  consummation, — this  universal  triumph, — 
whatever  the  forms  of  civil  polity  which  may  obtain  in  the  world, 
and  amidst  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  human  things. 
On  this  its  eye  is  fixed;  whatever  else  it  may  accomplish,  in 
its  progress  towards  the  completion  of  its  grand  project,  or  what- 
ever benefits  of  a  temporal  nature  may  accrue  from  its  dominion 
over  the  hearts  of  those  who  yield  to  it,  must  be  considered  acci- 
dental— ra  napepya — blessings  which  it  scatters  by  the  way — 
the  overflowings  of  the  stream  of  immortality — the  fruits  which 
drop  from  its  piled-up  'horn  of  plenty.'  It  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  the  homage  of  the  soul ;  and  whatever 
else  it  gains,  if  it  gain  not  this,  it  considers  as  nothing.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  whole  appa- 
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ratus  of  its  means  and  instruments  shall  be  in  harmony  with  its 
nature  and  designs ;  that  those  who  preside  over  its  movements, 
who  execute  its  purposes,  shall  be  themselves  deeply  imbued  with 
its  spirit,  capable  of  appreciating  its  sublime  object,  and,  like 
itself,  more  intent  upon  advancing  its  spiritual  ascendancy  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  than  upon  any  inferior  object  It  may  be 
expected  that,  however  it  may  render  all  political  changes  nidi-* 
rectly  subservient  to  its  designs,  it  will  not  entrust  even  its 
meanest  interests,  much  less  the  most  momentous,  to  those  who 
are  strangers  to  its  influence,  and  who  cannot  sympathize  with  its 
objects ;  nor  sanction  the  introduction  of  maxims  and  principles 
of  action  repugnant  to  its  nature,  and  obstructive  of  its  purposes. 
All  this  seems  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  maxim,  that  the 
means  shall  be  always  adapted  to  the  end;  while  we  know  from 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  on  these  principles 
Christ  and  his  apostles  scrupulously  acted.  Let  us  see  how  far 
political  establishments  of  Christianity  are  in  accordance  with  them. 

We  must  premise,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  observations  we 
are  about  to  make  are  applicable,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
to  all  religious  establishments,  whatever  the  form  of  civil  polity 
with  which  they  may  be  connected.  The  evils  these  institutions 
engender  flow  out  of  the  principles  involved ;  they  may  differ 
in  degree,  but  that  is  all. 

But  as,  from  our  position,  we  naturally  regard  the  church  of 
England  with  peculiar  interest,  our  remarks  will  have  a  special 
reference  to  that  establishment,  and  are  deduced  principally 
from  its  theory  and  constitution. 

I.  The  first  and  most  hideous  feature  of  our  own  state- 
church,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  genius  and  designs  of 
Christianity,  is  that  it  commits  (directly)  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical appointments — those  which  are  to  determine  the  com- 
plexion of  all  the  rest,  and  the  character  of  all  inferior  officers 
— into  the  hands  of  men,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  cannot  be 
regarded,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  catholic  charity,  as 
Christians  at  all ;  and  who,  until  the  world  shall  have  undergone 
a  strange  revolution,  are  not  likely  to  be  such ; — men,  all  whose 
habits, occupations,  associations,  and  (usually)  complete  absorption 
in  secular  cares  and  interests,  peculiarly  unfit  them  for  superin- 
tending and  controlling  the  affairs  of  a  spiritual  society.  The 
ruling  principle  of  that  society  is,  that  '  jt  is  not  of  this  world ;' 
and  it  demands,  at  all  events  in  its  supreme  rulers,  not  only  zeal, 
but  elevated  and  ardent  piety ;  minds  as  little  exposed  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  performance  of  social  duties,  to  the  engrossing 
and  exciting  influences  of  secular  politics ;  happily  at  liberty  to 
surrender  themselves  to  the  impressions  of  invisible  and  eternal 
realities ;  calm,  elevated,  self-collected.  Are  these  likely  to  be 
paramount  considerations  with  courts  and  ministers — especially 
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when  we  consider  the  powerful,  secular  reasons,  they  have  for 
determining  their  choice !  In  the  church  of  England  we  find 
the  highest  appointments,  —  of  the  bishops,  —  the  fountains  of 
all  ecclesiastical  influence — who  are  to  ordain  all  the  teachers  of 
a  holy  and  spiritual  religion  throughout  the  empire, — upon  whom 
depends  the  nature  of  fiat  instruction  on  which  millions  of  souls 
are  to  be  fed — or  poisoned, — entirely  under  the  9ontrol  of  kings 
and  ministers.  Now,  the  world  need  not  be  informed  that  nei- 
ther do  kings  reign,  nor  are  ministers  usually  chosen,  because 
they  are  Christians  ; — it  is  an  accident,  and,  alas  !  so  far  as  past 
history  goes,  a  rare  accident  when  they  are  such.  Ministers  are 
chosen,  for  various  reasons ;  because  they  are  possessed  of  great 
genius,  prudence,  or  experience  as  statesmen ;  because  their  opu- 
lence and  family  influence  are  great;  often  because  they  are 
favourites  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  but  never  because  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  dispense  the  patronage,  and  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Whoever  and 
whatever  they  may  be,  all  this  power  and  all  this  influence  over 
the  momentous  and  infinitely  important  interests  of  religion, 
accrue  to  them  by  mere  accident ;  are  an  appendage  of  an  office 
which  demands  quite  other  qualifications;  and  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  alone  they  were  advanced  to  such  offices. 

But  not  only  have  the  bulk  of  ministers  and  courtiers  been 
destitute,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  candid  and  charitable, 
of  the  high  religious  qualifications  imperiously  demanded  in 
those  who  have  the  ultimate  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence ;  but  even  when  they  have  been  religious,  their  official 
duties,  and  the  habits  and  associations  formed  thereby,  have  still 
rendered  them  totally  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  such  patronage. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  courts  and  senates  are  the 
least  friendly  to  a  ripe  and  mature  Christianity.  At  this  we  do 
not  wonder ;  and  can  truly  say  we  pity  rather  than  blame  the 
Christians  whose  engrossing  and  absorbing — often  necessarily 
engrossing  and  absorbing  occupations — rob  tliem  of  that  precious 
leisure,  and  of  those  intervals  of  quiet  and  retirement  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  spirit ;  of  that  calmness  of  mind, 
and  that  comparative  insulation  from  the  subtle  and  infectious 
influences  of  the  world,  which  are  requisite  to  develop  and  mature 
the  Christian  character.  Difficult  indeed  is  it  for  the  "  heavenly 
plant"  to  strike  root  when  perpetually  shaken  and  loosened  amidst 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  political  life. 

Immersed  in  the  cares  of  office  from  morning  till  night,  and  often 
both  day  and  night ;  engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  present 
pressing  interests ;  incessantly  breathing  a  secular  atmosphere ;  in- 
volved in  one  perpetual  whirl  of  turmoil  and  excitement;  continually 
tempted  to  abate  something  of  that  unbending  integrity  and  high- 
minded  purity  which  become  the  Christian,  in  deference  to  the  opi- 
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nions  of  their  more  pliant  colleagues,  or  for  the  sake  of  expediency  ; 
often  betrayed  by  public  excitement  into  such  moods  of  mind, 
that  they  know  not '  what  spirit  they  are  of,'  except  that  they  are 
possessed  by  that  demon,  '/Mirfy-spirit,' — how  can  we  hope,  till 
we  can  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles,  that  states- 
men (even  when  tney  are  Christians)  should  exhibit  that  pure 
and  elevated  Christianity,  which  can  alone  warrant  men  to  '  touch 
the  ark  of  God.'  To  touch  the  ark,  did  we  say  ? — rather  to  su- 
perintend and  control  all  the  principal  movements  and  ultimately 
determine  the  character  of  the  church  of  God.  Assuredly,  if  the 
Saviour  said  'it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved/  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth,  because  for  at  least  equal  reasons,  '  How 
hardly  shall  statesmen  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !'  Not  im- 
possible, God  be  thanked,  but  difficult  enough,  to  render  it 
a  mockery  of  all  prudence  and  common  sense,  to  entrust  to  such 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  church. 

Christian  people  do  not  act  thus  absurdly  in  other  cases.  A  man 
may  be  truly  religious,  yet  if  he  be  engaged  from  morning  to  night 
in  his  counting-house, — amongst  his  clients, — at  the  sick  bed, — in 
pressing  cares  and  solicitudes,  though  they  may  not  be  half  so  inju- 
rious in  their  influence,  not  half  so  secularizing,  not  half  so  alien 
from  the  duties  of  religion  as  those  which  oppress  the  statesman, 
we  never  think  of  imposing  upon  him  the  most  responsible  and 
awful  of  all  functions  connected  with  the  church.  We  justly  deem 
it  quite  enough  if  such  a  man  can  redeem  sufficient  time  to  keep 
religion  alive  in  his  own  bosom. 

All  this,  however,  is  an  argument  ex  abundantid  ;  no  candid 
man,  no  man,  with  whom  we  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
spend  five  words  in  argument,  will  deny  that,  as  the  world  is,  has 
always  been,  and  for  at  least  hundreds  of  years  to  come  will  be,  the 
bulk  of  those  who  are  the  prime  agents  in  political  movements, 
have  little  sympathy  with  vital  religion ;  in  other  words,  and 
to  speak  the  truth  plainly, — for  it  is  not  our  wont,  nor  indeed 
our  duty,  to  study  courtly  euphuisms  on  this  subject, — have  not 
been  Christians,  unless  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  give 
no  sign  of  it.  There  is  no  class  of  men,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  and  we  appeal  to  all  history  in  proof  of  it — in  which  Chris- 
tianity can  boast  of  so  few  illustrious  examples,  as  in  that  of 
statesmen  and  politicians.  We  exult  in  the  thought  that  there 
is  no  class  which  is  destitute  of  them ;  but  in  this  they  are  fewer 
than  in  any  other,  and  the  dimmest  and  the  least  lustrous. 

We  say  not  these  things  in  any  bitterness  of  spirit ;  least  of 
all,  under  the  influence  of  low  envy  at  those  who  enjoy  power  and 
station — which  we  are  grateful  we  possess  not.  We  are  contented 
with  the  silent  but  distinct  assurance  of  conscience,  that  we  covet 
not  their  perilous  elevation.    Neither  do  we  mean  to  say  that 
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statesmen  and  politicians,  as  men  and  citizens,  have  not  quite  as 
much  social  worth  and  excellence  as  their  fellows ;  the/  may  be 
very  good  and  very  estimable  in  these  capacities,  and  most  wise 
and  prudent  in  what  is  their  proper  business.  We  are  merely 
exclaiming  against  the  monstrous  absurdity,  nay  impiety,  of  depo- 
siting in  their  hands  and  suspending  on  their  intrigues,  ambition, 
worldly  wisdom,  and  party-interests,  the  destinies  of  the  souls  of 
men,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ 

That  the  mass  of  those  who  preside  over  the  movements  of  the* 
political  world  are  such  as  we  have  represented  them,  is  notorious, 
and  every  page  of  history  authenticates  the  assertion. 

Yet  these  are  the  men,  no  matter  into  what  strange  hands 
administration  may  fall, — no  matter  how  flagitious  and  unprinci- 
pled their  public  conduct,  or  how  licentious'  and  profligate  their 
private  life, — these  are  the  men,  to  whom  by  the  theory  of  our 
state-church  is  committed  the  task  of  selecting  and  appointing 
those  who  are  to  open  or  shut  the  portals  of  the  church  to  all  in- 
ferior ministers ;  these  are  the  men  who  are  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  bench  of  bishops !     The  result  has  been  generally  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  an  arrangement  so  completely  at  war 
with  propriety  and  common  sense ;  the  miracle  of  Marah  has  been 
reversed ;  the  waters  of  life  have  been  poisoned  by  all  the  impur- 
ities which  might  be  expected  from  tneir  transmission  through 
such  conduits.      It  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  who  have  read 
history,  or  who  have  any  character  for  candour  or  honesty  to 
maintain,  that  in  general,  or  even  once  in  twenty  times,  elevation 
of  piety,  eminent  zeal  for  the  extension  of  Christfs  kingdom,  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  sacred  functions,  have  been 
the  reasons  which  have  determined  the  ministry  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  of  its  patronage.     It  is  notorious  that,  whether  that 
patronage  has  been  exercised  by  Tories  or  Whigs,  (and  none  can 
doubt  that  it  would  be  the  same  if  exercised  by  any  other  party ;) 
secular  considerations  have  entered  largely  into  the  calculation. 
The  political  sentiments,  the  political  connexions  of  the  party,  his 
power,  by  his  personal  talents  or  in  the  shape  of  family  influence,  of 
supporting  or  opposing  government, — these  have  been  the  main 
topics  for  deliberation ;  the  points  which  have  generally  determined 
the  question — Who  is  to  be  bishop  ?  Where  opulent  and  powerful 
connexions  have  not  been  the  principal  recommendations,  eminent 
ability  or  eminent  learning  has  sometimes  done  the  business. — The 
same  system  has  regulated  translations.*     But  the  abstract  fitness 


*  Such  have  been  the  general  principles  on  which  not  only  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  but  all  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  government, 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  infections  example  has  been  followed  by  those 
who  possess  private- patronage.    On  this  whole  subject  we  cannot  do  better 
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of  the  man  for  holy  and  sacred  duties  has  been  in  comparison  little 
regarded;  nor,  we  suspect,  would  a  prime  minister  who  should  be 
tola  that  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  appoint  the  individual  whom  he 
conscientiously  thought  (however  destitute  of  influence  or  connex- 


than  cite  the  candid  admission  of  the  Christian  Observer.  We  could  not 
wish  that  the  nefarious  system  should  be  characterized  in  terms  of  severer 
censure.    Even  Mr.  Binnev  could  not  have  more  completely  satisfied  us. 

e  With  respect  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  administration  of  pa- 
c  tronage,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  great  regret.    We  quoted 

*  in  our  last  number  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  in  principle  apply 

*  as  much  to  the  state  of  the  church  now  as  ever  they  did.  It  i*  not  even  pre- 
'  tended  in  ninety-nine  casks  out  of  a  hundred  that  either  a  private  or  an 
'  official  patron  seriously  sets  himself  to  look  out  for  the  person  best  qualified  for 
''an  appointment ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  friend  whom  he  wishes  to 

*  oblige  is  not  legally  or  scandalously  incompetent.  Mr.  Simeon,  we  know, 
'  and  a  few  other  individuals,  have  been  accused  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  ex- 
'pending  large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  advowsons  for  the  sole  object  of 
'  nominating  to  the  incumbency  the  best  men  they  could  find,  without  any . 
r  tie  of  relationship,  or  private  interest,  or  friendship.  But  no  one  pretends 
6  that  such  crimes  are  known.  The  auctioneers  who  daily  knock  down  advow- 
'  sons  to  the  best  bidder,  never  suspect  that  they  are  bought  upon  such  Utopian 

*  principles.  It  is  enough  that  the  purchaser  has  a  son,  a  nephew,  a  friend, 
'  whom  he  wishes  to  provide  for,  and  who  is  not  disqualified  for  holding  the 
'preferment.    And  so  also  in  the  case  of  public  and  official  patrons.' 

Nor  can  we  withhold  from  our  readers,  although  we  doubt  not  many  of 
them  have  seen  it  before,  the  following  burst  of  honest  and  eloquent  indig- 
nation elicited  from  Dr.  Smith  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Lee.    What  we 
ask  must  be  the  errors  of  a  system  which  could  excite  such  warmth  of  feeling 
in  one  whom  even  his  opponents  respect  and  love  for  his  meekness  and 
gentleness.    Oh !  that  churchmen  would  take  to  heart  the  noble  expostu 
lation  with  which  it  closes. 
'  Is  not  the  union  fas  it  is  improperly  called)  of  Church  and  State,  produc- 
tive of  the  most  irreligious  and  mischievous  effects?     Does  it  not  consist  in 
a  prostration  of  the  most  holy  rights  and  most  solemn  duties  of  Christians, 
under  the  feet  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  ?     Can  a  more  monstrous, 
a  more  unchristian  thing  be  imagined,  than  that  the  political  party  which 
happens  to  be  in  ascendancy,  should  have  the  absolute  authority  over  the  very 
life-power  of  the  church,  in  its  primary  pastors,  who,  upon  the  episcopal 
system  are  the  sources  of  the  authority  and  the  validity  of  all  the  clerical 
ministrations  ?     The  ministry  appoints  your  bishops  as  it  does  its  lords  of 
the  treasury,  or  its  governors  of  colonies ;  and  it  proclaims  its  own  usurpa- 
tion and  insults  your  sense  and  feeling  with  a  conge  aVttire.    With  scarce- 
ly an  exception,  are  not  these  appointments  made  from  motives  and  upon 
reasons  perfectly  political  and  worldly  ?  and  is  not  the  same  principle  do- 
minant in  the  patronage  of  your  church  livings  ?    *  *  *    Seven  thousand, 
at  least,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government  or  of  private  persons :  and  you 
know  that  one  part  of  these  are  constantly  made  oil  to  assist  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  of  the  existing  administration  ;  and  the  others  are  often  adver- 
tised, sold,  bought,  or  bartered,  like  stalls  in  a  cattle  market.      Now  and 
then,  a  good  man,  like  you,  is  presented  to  a  rectory,  or  higher  dignity ; 
and  then  we  rejoice  and  thank  God,  who  often  causes  good  out  of  evS.  But 
this  alters  not  the  wrongfulness  of  the  system.    And  as  to  its  general  work- 
ing, you  know  that  this  very  feature  of  the  system  produces  the  grand  motive 
which  brings  to  your  university  hundreds  of  young  men,  whose  ignorance 
of  real  religion,  their  profaneness,  their  indubitable  ungodliness,  even  if  they 
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ions)  best  adapted  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Christianity  aad 
the  reign  of  God  upon  earth,  listen  to  such  a  declaration  without 
a  smile.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
our  statement ;  we  rejoice  to  admit  there  have  been,  but  they  are 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule ;  for  they  are  very  few.  That 
the  general  influences  at  work  in  the  appointment  of  supreme 
officers  of  the  church,  and  the  general  results  are  such  as  we  have 
stated,  who  that  can  blush,  will  deny  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  and  triumphantly  by  those  whose  ha- 
bits of  thought  are  so  perverted  as  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
has  no  other  or  higher  ends  than  to  keep  the  people  loyal  and 
obedient,  to  subserve  the  objects  of  civil  government,  and  to  maintain 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  social  life  :  '  If,  indeed,  ministers 
'  promoted  to  the  bench  notoriously  debauched  and  profligate  men, 
'  then  there  would  be  ground  for  all  this  invective.  But  can  there 
'  be  men  in  general  of  more  becoming  gravity,  of  more  edifying 
'  decorum  of  manners  than  the  bishops?  Is  the  lawn  often  stained 
'  by  immorality,  by  low  and  vulgar  vices  ?'  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing all  this*  We  with  pleasure  admit  it  all ;  and  iust  as  much 
might  be  said  of  the  judges — of  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  all  our 
professions, —of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  We  admit  that  a  minister  would  seldom  offer  an 
insult  to  public  opinion  so  outrageous,  as  to  elevate  to  the  Bench, 
a  man  who  deserves  transportation.  But  decency  and  propriety  are 
but  moderate  qualifications  for  a  bishopric.  To  say  that  a  bishop  is 


*  be  externally  of  decent  behaviour,  make  the  grief  and  burden  of  life  to  you, 
'  and  such  university-men  as  you.  You  know  that  it  causes  the  cradle-*Les- 
'  tination,  and  the  ultimate  introduction  into  the  most  sacred  and  awful  office 
'  upon  earth,  of  a  perpetual  shoal  of  men  who  would  be,  deeply  affronted  at 
'  being  described  by  the  attributes  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  as  indisprnsa- 
'  ble  qualifications  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  you  know  that  (though 

*  we  exult  and  bless  God  for  the  increasing  proportion  of  young  men  of  well 
1  evidenced  piety  at  your  universities,  and  studying  for  orders)  the  sad  ma- 
jority is  of  this  description.  Oh,  abomination  that  maketh  desolate !  Foul 
'  »nnd  crying  impiety !  Systematic  robbery  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  the 
'  flock  of  Christ :  and  a  method  the  most  likely  to  secure  a  succession  of 

*  false  pretenders,  hypocrites,  wolves  to  ravage  the  flock !  Hence  is  your 
'  total  want  of  a  godly  and  efficient  discipline :  hence  the  heart-difficulties 
'  and  secret  agonies  of  many  devoted  clergymen  and  others  among  you : 
'  hence  the  delusion  of  myriads  of  souls,  the  blind  led  by  the  blind,  and  both 
'  falling  into  the  pit,  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever !      Well  might  you 

*  excuse  my  pious,  and  honest,  and  warm-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Binriey,  con- 

*  templating  the  tremendous  extent  of  soul-delusion  from  this  cause,  and 
'  your  baptismal  formularies,  for  exclaiming,  '  She  ruins  more  souls  than  she 
'  saves.*  Oh,  Dr.  Lee,  and  all  ye  other  clergymen  in  every  rank,  who  feel  the 

*  importance  and  enjoy  the  power  of  vital  religion,  whom  the  love  of  Christ 

*  constrains,  and  who  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account, — why 
'  do  ye  not  arise  as  one  man,  in  prayer  to  neaven  and  protest  upon  eartli, 
'  against  this  sacrilegious,  this  impious  patronage  ?  ' 
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not  a  sot,  or  a  profane  swearer,  that  he  is  not  openly  immoral,  or 
in  debt,  is  (when  we  consider  how  much  more  is  required  of 
him,)  rather  an  insult  than  a  compliment  According  to  our 
conceptions  of  what  Christianity  contemplates,  and  of  what  the 
supreme  officers  of  the  church  ought  to  be,  he  may  be  all  this, 
and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  every  qualification  necessary  to  fit 
him  for  his  functions.  To  say  that  a  bishop  was  not  grossly  im- 
moral, or  that  he  was  an  amiable,  estimable  man,  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  about  as  high  praise  as  to  say  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physi- 
cian that  he  was  not  an  idiot,  or  of  a  schoolmaster  that  he  was 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  alphabet 

With  such  moderate  notions  of  the  functions  of  bishops,  and 
such  narrow  views  .  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity 
(though  these  notions  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  political 
Christianity),  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  feel  disposed  to  argue 
with  men  wno  defend  the  one,  or  are  contented  with  the  other. 
But  we  appeal  to  those,  whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  who 
form  their  opinions  of  the  gospel  from  the  New  Testament  itself, 
as  to  whether  much  more  than  decency  of  character  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  supreme  officers  of  the  church, — in  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  awful  and  spiritual  econ- 
omy, and  who  are  to  consecrate  to  the  sacred  office  all  its  ministers ; 
in  a  word  whether,  much  more  is  not  expected  than  statesmen 
usually  seek  in  the  object  of  their  patronage,  or  than  we  usually 
find.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  they  ever  take  the  directions 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  or  to  Titus  as  their  guide  in  their  laborious 
search  after  the  fittest  man  on  whom  to  place  the  mitre  ?  For  our 
own  parts  we  would  as  soon  believe  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  tear  themselves  away  from  the  duties  of  devotion,  to 
attend  to  those  of  the  council-chamber,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  kept  them  awake  at  night 

The  maxims  on  which  courts  and  ministers  have  acted  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment,  have  been  iust  such  as 
we  might  expect.  And  on  such  maxims,  till  the  very  dawn  of  the 
millennium,  they  will  continue  to  act  What  but  "  midsummer 
madness  "  could  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 

Custom,  if  it  cannot  reconcile,  can  at  least  familiarize  us  to 
any  enormity :  and  it  has  accordingly  familiarized  us  to  this. 
But  who  can  seriously  peruse  the  New  Testament,  and  reflect 
upon  the  gospel  as  preached  by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  can 
ponder  on  the  high,  holy,  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian 
-economy, — the  moral  transformation  it  contemplates  in  all  its 
votaries, — the  paramount  importance  it  attaches  to  this  object, — 
and  the  consequent  loftiness  of  motive  and  purity  of  heart  it  demands 
in  all  who  venture  to  direct  its  movements, — can  fail  to  perceive  the 
monstrous  inconsistency  of  systematically  lodging  the  appointment 
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of  its  highest  officers^  and  the  power  of  determining  the  spiritual 
condition  of  a  whole  country,  in  a  class  of  men  generally  most  im- 
bued, both  from  their  character  and  position,  with  a  secular  spirit; 
—of  lodging  this  power  in  their  hands  quite  irrespectively  of  their 
personal  character,  and  as  a  mere  casual  appendage  to  the  seals 
of  office,  no  matter  who  may  bear  them  ?  We  verily  believe  that, 
however  prejudice,  custom,  and  whatever  else  glosses  over  an- 
cient absurdity  and  makes  error  venerable,  may  now  blind  our 
eyes,  the  time  will  come  when  the  scales  will  drop  from  them, 
and  when  men  will  stand  as  much  astonished  that  Christian  com- 
munities should  ever  have  sanctioned  with  their  authority  so 
dreadful  a  perversion  of  truth  and  right,  as  we  now  do  that  our 
fathers  should  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave-trade.  We  believe  in  our  hearts  that  there  is  but  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems,  that  the  one  is  a  traffic  in  men's 
bodies,  and  the  other  a  traffic  in  men's  souls. 

II.  The  next  anomaly  which  strikes  one  in  contemplating  the 
theory  of  a  state-church — at  least,  in  contemplating  that  of  our 
own, — is  that  it  makes  no  provision  whatever,/or  the  personal  piety 
of  its  supreme  head.  The  spiritual  vicegerency  of  Christ's  kingdom 
m  these  realms,  is  an  heir-loom  of  royalty,  no  matter  who  may 
fill  the  throne ;  it  goes  along  with  W  indsor  Castle  to  the  next 
comer,'and  whether  he  be  a  Charles  the  Second  or  an  Edward  the 
Sixth  makes  no  manner  of  difference.  We  will  yield  to  none  in 
sentiments  of  loyalty, — to  none  in  maintaining  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  obedience  to  civil  governors  irrespectively  of  their  per- 
sonal character,  so  long  as  they  revere  the  laws  which  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  Private  virtues  may  make  us  love  our 
monarch  more ;  but  no  private  vices  should  make  us  obey  him 
less.  All  this  we  freely  admit;  but  we  cannot  therefore  admit 
the  propriety  of  making  him,  irrespectively  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, tlie  head  of  a  spiritual  empire ;  an  ex  officio  represen- 
tative of  Christ,  although  he  may  live  in  habitual  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  the  sceptre  of  which  has 
been  so  strangely  consigned  to  him.  Yet  such  is  the  theory  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  may  be  the  shame  of  his  country, — 
a  libel  on  human  nature, — a  monster  of  impurity  and  impiety ;  he 
may  live  in  the  open  perpetration  of  every  species  of  gross  iniquity; 
he  is  still  the  Supreme  Head  qft/ie  church  of  Christ  in  England; 
he  still  presides  over  that  kingdom,  "which"  (take  the  words  how 
we  will,  they  still  rebuke  this  horrible  mockery)  "  is  not  of  this 
world."  Such  was  Henry  VIIL, — such  Charles  II.,  that  incar- 
nation of  almost  every  vice  which  can  degrade  our  nature,  under 
whose  happy  auspices,  and  whose  pious  care  the  church  of  Eng- 
land received  the  last  touches  of  perfection ;  such  was  another  and 
more  recent  monarch,  of  whom  charity  herself  can  say  nothing 
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kinder  than  that  it  is  best  to  say  nothing;  all  these  in  their  turn 
were  l!he  Supreme  Heads  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  England! 
Men  whose  very  touch,  if  they  had  occupied  a  private  station, 
would  be  deemed  contamination,  were  made  purely  in  virtue  of 
their  rank,  as  a  mere  accident  of  their  birth,  the  earthly  repre- 
sentatives of  him  whose  name  and  whose  kingdom  are  holiness ! 
The  mockery  of  investing  departed  royalty  with  crown  and  sceptre 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this, — of  placing  the  ensigns  of  spirit- 
ual authority  in  the  hands  of  such  *  bodies  of  sin  and  death.' 

III.  The  third  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  state-church 
is,  that  its  affairs,  and  sometimes  not  merely  those  which  concern 
its  temporalities,  are  the  subject  of  hot  and  unseemly  discussion  in 
our  legislative  assemblies ;  assemblies  which  consist  of  men  of 
every  variety  of  religious  opinion,  and  of  no  religious  opinion  at 
all ;  who  belong  to  tne  church,  and  who  do  not  oelong  to  it, — 
orthodox  and  heterodox,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Evangelical, 
Socinian,  Infidel.  Of  such  heterogeneous  materials  is  'that  general 
'  council '  composed,  before  which  the  affairs  of  the  state-church 
are  discussed,  and  on  whose  decisions  its  vital  interests  depend. 
To  make  the  inconsistency  complete,  the  purely  religious  element, 
(whether  amongst  churchmen  or  no  churchmen,)  has  always  been 
the  most  feeble  in  those  assemblies.     The  mass  of  the  represen- 
tatives are,  we  doubt  not,  very  worthy  honest  men,  very  fairly  re- 
presenting the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  and  quite  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  properly  devolve  upon  them.     Few 
of  them,  however,  would  even  pretend   (if  our  anomalous  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  did  not  impose  the  burden  upon  them) 
that  they  were  fit  to  legislate  for  religion.     Then  they  come 
to  these  discussions  with  minds  heated  by  political  animosity; 
irritated  by  party-conflict ;  inflamed  by  violent  differences  of  opi- 
nion, which  those  very  subjects  connected  with  the  church  tend 
to  multiply  and  exasperate.     None  we  think  who  has  pondered 
well  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  and  has  read  the 
debates  of  parliament  on  certain  topics,  would  ever  wish  to  see 
its  affairs   made    the  subject  of    legislative    discussion.      The 
lesson  which  the  Helots  taught  the  Spartans  is  the  only  lesson 
with  which  such  exhibitions  are  calculated  to  impress  us. 

Yet  such  will  be  the  motley  exhibitions  to  which  the  Christian 
church  will  be  treated,  so  long  as  these  assemblies  take  upon  them 
to  legislate  for  religion.  Knowing  how  these  bodies  are  consti- 
tuted, and  how  they  must  be  constituted  while  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  there  is  something  grossly  indecent  in  commit- 
ting to  such  hands  the  decision  of  such  matters ;  and  their  debates 
would  form,  if  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  a  ludicrous  satire 
on  the  theory  of  state-establishments, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil 
governments  to  take  under  the  wing  of  its  protection  the  religi- 
ous interests  of  the  people.     For  our  own  parts,  we  think  there 
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would  be  just  as  much  propriety  in  commissioning  an  '  Odd 
Fellows'  club/  to  be  pleased  to  re-consider  and  revise  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

The  exhibitions  to  which  we  refer,  whenever  the  parliamentary 
synod  gets  upon  the  more  serious  of  these  topics,  reminds  one  of 
those  curious  dramatic  spectacles,  called  the  *  religious  mysteries/ 
which  were  so  common  just  before  and  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  They  were  a  strange  combination  of  the  farcical 
and  the  serious — of  the  sacred  and  the  ludicrous ;  the  jests  were 
very  dull,  the  acting  very  bad,  the  incongruities  very  absurd, 
and  nothing  in  the  whole  grotesque  exhibition  impressive,  except 
the  profanity  and  the  absurdity. 

We  know  it  is  very  plausible  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christian  states  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people, — 
to  be  the  patrons  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  .forgotten  that 
Christian  states,  like  all  other  states,  (except  where  the  monarch 
can  say,  ljke  Louis  XIV.,  '  L'Etat  ?  C'est  moi/)  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  individuals.  Now,  if  all  these  individuals  were 
*  Israelites  indeed,'  there  would  be  more  significancy  in  the  above 
proposition,  though  we  should  still  doubt  the  propriety  of  their 
assuming  any  such  jurisdiction.  But  we  all  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  aggregate  of  individuals  are,  and  from  the  causes 
already  so  frequently  spoken  of,  are  likely  to  be,  Christians  only 
in  name, — and  not  always  in  that.  They  are  selected  not  merely, 
nor  mainly,  and  in  many  instances  not  at  all,  because  they  are 
Christians,  but  because  they  are  supposed  by  those  who  elect 
them  to  be  best  qualified  to  fulfil  the  more  immediate  duties  (and 
those  duties  are  strictly  political)  for  which  they  are  sent  to  par- 
liament. On  this  principle  all  parties  act ;  and  though  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  Tories  exclaiming  most  vehemently  against  the  im- 
piety of  such  and  such  constituencies,  in  sending  to  parliament, 
merely  for  their  political  qualities,  men  who  do  not  even  wear 
the  cloak  of  religion,  the  world  knows  very  well  that  these 
loud-tongued  purists  act  upon  the  same  principle.  They  are 
more  solicitous  indeed  that  the  candidate  should  be  duly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  a  Christian,  but  as  to  whether  he  really  possess  vital 
religion,  or  as  to  whether  his  supporters  are  generally  at  all  solicitous 
on  the  subject, — why  let  the  Tory  benches  answer  these  questions. 
The  Tories,  like  all  other  parties,  prefer,  for  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  they  send  him  to  parliament,  a  man  who  is  only  nominally 
a  Christian,  provided  he  be  a  good  statesman,  to  the  best  Christian 
that  ever  lived,  if  his  Christianity  be  his  only  recommendation. 

We  have  already  said  we  are  willing  to  accord  the  houses  of 
parliament  all  that  they  can  fairly  claim.  We  believe  that,  as  a 
body  of  men,  they  are  to  the  full  as  respectable,  as  honourable,  as 
estimable,  and  possessed  of  as  much  social  worth,  as  any  body  of 
men  convened  for  some  purely  secular  purposes ;  and  that  they 
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are  quite  competent  to  the  civil  and  political  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  discharge.  But  we  should  be  egregiously  perverting  all 
history,  and  blinding  ourselves  to  facts  which,  at  this  moment, 
stare  us  in  the  face,  if,  taking  any  party  (we  care  not  which),  we 
were  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them,  or  the  half,  or  the  tenth,  or 
the  twentieth  part,  were  qualified  to  discuss  the  religious  inte- 
rests of  the  nation ;  let  them  first  take  care  of  their  own.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection,  their  general  occupations  and  habits 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient. 

IV.  Another  anomaly  in  the  theory  of  a  state-church  is,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  relies  for  carrying  out  the  theory, — the 
taxation  of  the  whole  community, — was  utterly  unknown  to  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  Christianity.     As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the 
designs  of  its  great   Founder  from  his  conduct  and    that    of 
the  apostles,  from  the  spirit  of  that  moral  system  which  he  preach- 
ed, from  the  constitution  of  the  earliest  churches,  and  from  the 
universal  practice  of  those  churches  till  long  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  we  have  every  proof  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  Christianity  (and  it  is  a  sublime  and  illustrious 
comment  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish),  that 
not  a  single  penny  should  be  thrown  into  his  treasury,   except 
what  was  given  by  a  willing  heart;  that  not  a  single  penny  should  go 
to  the  support  of  religion,  unless  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  free- 
will offering ;  that  it  should  never  be  matter  of  taunt  to  the  in- 
fidel  and  the  malignant  scoffer,   that  Christianity,   contrary  to 
its"  avowed    nature  and    designs,  preached  love,   but  practised 
violence,  and  had  stolen  his  property  to  lay  upon  its  altars.     We 
must  conclude,  if  we  would  believe  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  intended  that  his  kingdom  should  be  what  it  pro/esses  to 
be,  and  that  the  means  and  the  end  should  harmonize  with  one 
another. 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  inefficacy  of  the  compulsory  system,  as 
if  to  shame  it  by  its  comparative  feebleness,  Christianity  has 
always,  even  in  the  darkest  ages,  done,  and  is  at  this  moment 
doing,  far  more  by  her  own  inherent  energies  than  has  ever  been 
done  for  her  by  the  aid  of  taxation  and  civil  penalties.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  church  has  consisted  of 
the  donations  and  bequests  of  private  munificence,  and  though 
such  munificence  has  often  resulted  from  a  mistaken^  or  superstitious 
zeal, — still  from  a  zeal  legally  unconstrained ;  while  at  the  present 
moment  the  voluntary  system  is  annually  raising  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  of  the  population,  double,  triple,  quadruple  the 
amount  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  into  this  subject  we  need 
not  now  more  fully  enter,  as  it  was  so  recently  discussed  in  the  pre- 
sent journal.  The  contrariety  of  the  compulsory  system  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  Christianity,  its  tendency  to  repress  an  expan- 
sive  benevolence,  its  comparative   feebleness   even  when  most 
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energetic,  and  its  utter  decrepitude  now,  were  fully  shown  in 
the  article  on  'the  Voluntary  and  Compulsory  Systems  Com- 
pared/ inserted  in  the  number  for  last  March. 

V.  Another  glaring  inconsistency  of  civil  establishments  of 
religion  with  the  genius  and  designs  of  Christianity  is,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  such  institutions,  the  nation  is  the  church; 
every  one  who  belongs  to  the  one — this  is  Hooker's  theory — is  a 
member  of  the  other : — at  least  unless  he  explicitly  renounce  its 
communion  by  avowing  himself  a  Dissenter.  This  monstrous 
absurdity,  as  it  must  appear,  if  we  judge  of  Christianity  from  the 
New  Testament,  is  nevertheless  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  establishments,  the  tendency  of  which  is  obviously  to 
confound  spiritual  with  political  distinctions.  Instead  of  regarding 
those  only  as  Christians  who  exhibit  a  certain  character,  wherever 
and  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  be  found,  they  measure  the 
church  by  the  census  of  population,  and  circumscribe  it  within  the 
political  territory.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  always  say  who 
are  Christians  (and  here  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of 
charity),  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  in  which 
we  can  but  too  plainly  tell  who  are  not.  Now  there  are 
multitudes  in  this  country  who  show  by  all  their  conduct  and 
habits,  that  they  are  utter  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  who  Uve  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England — who  will  tell  you  that  they  are  orthodox  members  of 
that  church — and  would  resent,  and  as  the  church  is  actually  con- 
stituted and  administered,  justly  resent,  any  attempt  to  question 
their  title  to  be  so  regarded.  How  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  principles  of  the  church  as  exhibited 
in  the  facts  we  have  already  insisted  upon ;  when  we  reflect  on 
that  strange  and  heterogeneous  machinery  by  which  it  is 
governed  and  regulated.  It  is  but  congruous,  that  a  church 
whose  supreme  head  is  awy  king,  should  admit  as  members  any 
subjects.  The  whole  building  is  in  harmony,  *  fitly  put  toge- 
ther,' (though  not  precisely  m  the  apostolic  sense,)  from  the 
foundation-stone  to  the  topmost  pinnacle. 

VI.  Another  point  in  which  civil  establishments  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  and  designs  of  Christianity  is,  that  they  ne- 
cessarily involve  to  some  extent  the  menace,  and  often  more  than 
the  menace  of  'civil  pains  and  penalties,'  to  enforce  their  claims. 
Now,  if  we  look  at  Christianity  as  she  exhibits  herself  in  the 
New  Testament, — the  spiritual  character  of  the  empire  at  which 
she  aspires, — the  disdain  with  which  she  regards  any  thing  like 
a  reluctant,  a  compulsory  homage,  nothing  can  be  more  hateful 
to  her  than  this.  And  yet  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  involved 
in  the  working  of  every  consistent  religious  establishment.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  religious  establishment  is  of  a 
happily  anomalous  character,  and  does  not  carry  out  the  theory, 
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these  civil  pains  and  penalties  are  not  altogether  unknown.  A 
man  refuses  to  pay  church-rates;  his  goods  are  seized,  and  sold; 
he  may  be  sued  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  he  may  be  impri- 
soned. But  the  present  position  of  our  establishment  is  no  fair 
criterion  of  the  general  spirit  of  these  institutions. 

It  affords  a  proof,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
Establishment  to  exist  without  resorting  to  bloody  and  violent 
persecution.     But  it  was  long  before  the  church  was  brought  to 
this  point;  and  (let  it  never  be  forgotten)  it  was  relitetantlybvought 
to  it  at  last.  It  was  not  till  the  various  religious  parties  had  inflicted 
an  incalculable  amount  of  human  misery  on  each  other,  both  in  the 
struggle  to  obtain  the  perilous  advantages  of  a  state  alliance,  and  in 
abusing  it  to  the  purposes  of  persecution  and  oppression  when  it  was 
obtained.   Indeed,  all  history,  from  the  days  of  Nero  downwards, 
proves  that  the  alliance  with  the  state  has  been  the  prime  cause 
of  religious  persecution.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  the  will  to 
persecute, — the  religious  rancour  in  which  that  diabolical  disposition 
originates,  may  still  exist  where  there  is  no  such  alliance.      But 
then  where  there  is  no  dominant  sect,  and  the  magistrate,  as  his 
duty  is,  holds  the  scales  even,  it  is  the  will  without  the  power.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  there  is  between  a  mad- 
man with  his  hands  tied,  and  a  madman  with  his  hands  loose. 
Secular  power  must  in  some  way  have  been  transferred  to  a  reli- 
gious party,  before  persecution  on  a  large  or  systematic  scale  can 
commence ;  for  except  where  persecution  is  carried  on  under  his 
sanction,  the  magistrate  perfectly  understands  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
prevent  such  oppression.    We  may,  moreover,  remark  that  though 
religious  animosities  may  exist  without  the  power  to  persecute,  it  is 
the  possession  of  the  power  which  maintains  the  feeling  in  its  inten- 
sity, by  rendering  its  indulgence  possible.     It  operates  as  a  per- 
petual provocative.     People  who  wear  a  sword  will  often  be 
tempted  to  use  it     It  is  not  desirable  that  the  church  militant 
should  wear  side-arms.     Let  them  be  taken  away,  and  the  temp- 
tations to  indulge  a  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  will  be  diminished. 
We  are  seldom  children  enough  long  to  entertain  wishes  which 
we  know  it  is  impossible  to  gratify. 

But  let  us  take  the  mildest  forms  of  coercion  which  Religious 
Establishments  employ ; — is  it  possible  for  any  one  with  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  and  its  spirit  in  his  heart,  not  to  feel  that 
they  are  at  total  variance  with  Christianity  ?  If  we  could  suppose 
the  apostle  Paul  an  eye-witness,  even  of  a  common  seizure  for 
church  rates,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  and  then  told  that  this 
was  the  modern  mode  of  supporting  that  religion  forwhich i  he  suffered 
*  the  loss  of  all  things,' — would  even  the  most  hardy  abettor  of  the 
system  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  tell  us  '  that  he 
4  solemnly  believed  that  the  apostle  would  look  on  such  a  procedure 
'with  an  approving  eye,  and  say,  « this  is  in  beautiful  harmony 
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€ i  with  the  principles  I  preached,  and  for  which  I  died.     How 
6  *  gladly  would  I  have  acted  thus  if  I  had  had  the  power  !  " 

V II.  Civil  establishments  of  Christianity  must,  so  long  as  they 
last,  render  '  that  communion  of  saints  '  which  it  enjoins,  and  for 
which  all  sincere  Christians  sigh,  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  designs  of  Christ  are  to  be  followed  out,  they 
must  fall :  since  they  cannot  by  their  very  nature  and  position 
fraternize  with  those  (however  eminent  their  piety)  who  dissent 
from  them.     I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  time  will  come  when 
church-establishments  will  exist  universally,  undisturbed  by  a 
single   dissident     If  we   regard  past    history,   or   the    consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  or  above  all,  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
public  mind,  this  unanimity  amongst  Christians  can  scarcely  be 
expected  much  before  the  completion  of  the  Platonic  year.     It 
seems  less  unreasonable  to  seek  some  basis  of  intercommunion 
more  hopeful  than  absolute  uniformity.     This  the  various  sects, 
who  do  not  differ  on  fundamental  points,  supply.      Mere  differ- 
encesof  opinion  on  non-essential  matters  between  sect  and  sect,  are 
not  incompatible  with  that  reciprocity  of  kindnesses  between  mi- 
nisters, and  that  intercommunion  of  members,  which  would  serve 
to  set  forth  their  substantial  union.  Establishments  cannot  act  thus. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  them,  and  any  body  of  Christians 
dissenting  from  them.  Their  ministers  are  in  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  Deing  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
sincere  Christians  with  whom  they  can  hold  no  fellowship ;  many 
a  brother  whom  they  cannot  and  dare  not  treat  as  such,  till  they 
get  to  heaven.   It  is  establishments,  and  not  non-established  sects, 
which  embody  most  effectually  the  spirit  of  schism ;   for  they 
cannot  hold  communion  with  those  whom  they  dare  not,  even  in 
thought,  deny  to  be  Christians. 

VIII.  We  cannot  close  these  observations  without  remarking 
that,  if  the  principle  of  establishments  be  fairly  carried  out, 
that  is,  acted  upon  dv  all  civil  governments,  it  must  be — must  be, 
did  we  say  ?  it  already  is — the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  has 
ever  arrested  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel.  That  principle,  is  that 
all  civil  governments  are  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  a  religion 
for  the  wnole  population.  There  is  no  argument  which  will  serve 
to  justify  this  with  regard  only  to  some  governments.  It  must 
be  sanctioned  as  applied  to  all  or  none.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  it  is 
only* those  who  possess  the  truth  who  may  establish  it;  for  each  go- 
vernment is  necessarily  the  judge  in  its  own  cause ;  if  so,  every 
civil  government  must  and  will  provide  an  J  maintain  that  religion 
which  it  deems  true.  Now  the  greater  part  of  civil  governments 
are  Antichristian,  or  at  best,  most  corruptly  Christian ;  and  if  it  be 
expedient  to  sanction  the  principle  of  religious  establishments,  it  is 
expedient  to  sanction  a  principle  by  which  the  greater  part  of  civil 
governments  are  at  this  moment  employing  their  power  and  influ- 
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ence  in  patronizing  deadly  error.  How  much  good  ought  the 
two  or  toree  Christian  establishments  to  effect,  to  pay  for  all  the 
mischief  effected  by  the  other  applications  of  the  system,  and  to 
render  that  upon  the  whole  expedient  which  is  obviously  inexpedi- 
ent nine  times  out  of  ten  !  It  is  precisely  the  jealousies  of  these 
state-religions,  the  prejudices  they  nurse,  the  stability  they  give 
to  forms  of  error  by  associating  them  with  political  authority, 
with  power,  rank,  and  wealth,  which  at  this  moment  present  the 
most  formidable  barriers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Missionary  enterprises  well 
know.  Most  auspicious  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  these  tremendous  barriers  were  all  thrown  down  to- 
morrow, and 

'  Kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye/ 

while  the  conflict  between  the  elements  of  light  and  darkness 
took  its  unobstructed  course. 

It  is  a  shuffling  and  dishonest  reply  to  the  above  argument,  that, 
though  all  civil  governments  are  bound  to  provide  and  maintain 
some  form  of  religion,  they  are  equally  bound  to  maintain  none 
but  the  true.  If  tney  must  establish  some  form  of  religion,  they 
must  establish  that  which  they  deem  true,  for  there  is  no  authority 
to  control  them;  and  then  the  results  will  be  just  what  we  have 
stated,  or  rather  just  what  they  are.  Scott,  more  fairly  and 
candidly  stated  the  matter  when  he  said,  '  This  is  the  Palladium 
( of  those  who  oppose  establishments !  And  how  shall  we  deprive 
'  them  of  it  ?' 

Whether  civil  establishments  of  Christianity  do  compensate 
for  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  civil  establishment  of  all  other  sorts 
of  religion,  and  which  rests  on  precisely  the  same  principle ;  let 
the  reader  judge  from  the  facts  upon  wnich  we  have  already  in- 
sisted. We  believe  that  civil  establishments  of  religion  are 
equally  successful  in  corrupting  truth  and  maintaining  error ;  they 
are  unfriendly  to  the  one  for  the'  very  same  reasons  that  make 
them  friendly  to  the  other. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  verily  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  discountenance  the  alliance  with  the  state, 
scarcely  more  to  secure  her  own  internal  purity  than  to 
facilitate  her  further  triumphs.  Those  triumphs  are  im- 
peded in  two  ways  by  this  pernicious  principle.  1.  Her 
own  energies  are  trammelled  and  fettered  by  being  connected 
with  the  movements  and  constrained  both  by  the  forms 
and  the  interests  of  politics.  2.  It  is  by  this  pernicious  principle 
that  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  embattled  against  her. 
In  the  first  instance  the  free  play,  the  flexible  movement  which 
distinguished  the  early  churcn,  are  constrained  by  that  artificial 

vol.  in.  c 
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dress  which  the  state  has  provided  for  her.*  In  the  second,  her 
enemies  are  allowed  the  greatest  possible  advantage  against  her. 
All  she  asks  is,  a  fair  and  open  field ;  that,  as  by  the  confession 
even  of  the  advocates  of  establishments  themselves,   those  insti- 


*  That  a  state-religion,  as  such,  can  do  nothing*  to  secure  the  foreign  con- 
quests of  Christianity,  has  been  often  urged  by  the  opponents,  and  even  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  the  abettors  of  the  system.  These  institutions  have  cer- 
tainly done  nothing  for  this  purpose  yet.  There  are  indeed  voluntary  efforts 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  church  of  England,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  it;  but 
they  originated  and  are  maintained  quite  independently  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment,— in  some  instances,  in  spite  of  it, — and  would  exist,  aye,  and  in 
increased  efficiency,  if  the  connexion  with  the  state  were  dissolved  to-morrow. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  admirable  observations  from  Conder's 
work  on  Nonconformity,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

'  As  to  Church  Establishments/  ingenuously  remarks  an  excellent  clergy- 
man, '  they  cannot  be  sent  into  heathen  nations.  It  is  the  labor  of  the  Mis- 
sionary which  in  this  service  the  church  must  employ.'  The  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  a  hierarchy  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  it.  Nay,  the  principles 
upon  which  Establishments  rest,  both  forbid  such  an  invasion  of  the  prero- 
gative of  a  foreign  state,  and  supply  a  directly  counter-active  force.  The 
episcopal  minister  must  not  only  go  forth  unprotected  by  an  Establishment ; 
he  goes  to  encounter,  to  subvert  one;  to  oppose  spiritual  to  carnal  weapons, 
to  fight  against  the  very  policy  which  at  home  he  pursued.  He  must  lavaside, 
he  must  fWet  his  former  principles,  or  they  will  incapacitate  him  for  action. 
He  must  take  his  stand  upon  opposite  principles,  and  he  must  promulgate  sen- 
timents the  very  reverse  of  those  which,  as  a  memberof  an  ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment, he  may  have  once  avowed.  He  will  have  now  to  contend,  that  the 
State  has,  in  matters  relating  to  human  salvation,  no  authoritative  claims :  that 
men  at  the  peril  of  their  souls  accept  its  bounty,  as  an  inducement  to  believe ; 
or  fear,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience,  any  other  being  than  ( "ftim 
who  is  able  to  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell ; '  that  the  word  of  God 
must  be  their  only  rule  and  standard,  and  that  this  is  of  itself,  ' able  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus/  The  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  will  now  approve  itself  as  the  only  means  of  operating  a  change 
on  the  hearts  and  characters  of  men- ;  and  the  rudest  teacher,  who  is  evi- 
dently acting  under  the  influence  of  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  will  be 
hailed  by  him  as  an  auxiliary.  All  the  state  trappings  of  legitimacy  will  be 
thrown  off  as  a  useless  incumbrance.  It  is  the  kings  armour,  but  he  has 
not *  proved  it ;'  he  '  cannot  go  with  these  ;'  he  must  go  in  all  the  plainness 
of  a  defenceless  shepherd.  The  enemy  may  come,  as  befits  him,  *  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  ;'  but  his  armour  and  his  wea- 
pon must  be,  '  The  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts/ 

*  But  it  is  not  with  regard  to  heathen  countries  alone,  that  the  genius  of  an 
Establishment  exhibits  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Here  the  contrariety  is  glaringly  palpable.  By  whom  have 
missionary  labours  been  discountenanced,  ridiculed,  deprecated,  but  by 
members  of  the  Establishment?  By  whom  are  heartless  objections  petu- 
lantly and  malignantly  brought  forward  against  the  only  attempts  made 
within  the  Church  of  England,  to  emulate  the  exertions  of  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  but  by  ministers,  by  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment  ? 
The  country  appreciates  the  fact/ 

If  the  advocates  of  state  establishments  are  compelled  to  admit  that  Chris- 
tianity possesses  in  herself  the  energies  and  resources  necessary  to  subdue  the 
world,  now  very  odd  it  seems  that  they  will  not  give  her  credit  for  being 
able  to  maintain  her  own  interests  where  she  has  once  enthroned  herself, 
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tutions,  when  professedly  on  her  side,  can  do  nothing  to  aid  her 
assaults  on  heathenism,  so  she  may  have  no  opposition  from  them 
when  against  hen  Happy — thrice  happy,  will  he  that  day  when 
the  intermeddling  governments  of  the  earth,  shall  consent  to 
grant  the  moderate  request  of  Christianity — '  that  she  may  be 
*  left  alone ;' — to  take  her  own  course,  to  pay  her  own  charges,  to 
provide  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  same 
supernal  wisdom)  out  of  the  evolution  of  her  own  movements, 
the  means  and  appliances  necessary  to  secure  her  continual 
progression. 

It  may  be  said,  we  have  pointed  out  the  evils  of  establishments 
but  have  not  pointed  out  their  advantages ;  we  reply,  we  know 
.of  none  that  counter-balance  them.  If  we  were  merely  casting 
up  an  account  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system,  we  should  have  pointed  out  many  other  subordi- 
nate evils  which  attach  to  it,  as  well  as  its  occasional  and 
incidental  benefits.  But  we  have  been  simply  anxious  to  in- 
sist upon  those  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  system, 
which,  contravening,  as  we  verily  believe  they  do,  .the  nature  and 
principles  of  Christianity,  no  subordinate  advantages  can  serve  to 
sanctify.  If '  these  things  be  so,'  no  advantages  can  render  the 
system  expedient  with  reference  to  the  whole  designs  of  Christ* 
ianity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evils  we  have  pointed  out  may  exist  in 
some  establishments,  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  an  establish- 
ment without  them.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  many  things 
which  nevertheless  are  not  possible  as  the  world  is  constituted. 
We  deny  that,  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  an  establishment  in  which  these  evils  are 
not  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  grant  they  may  vary  in 
tdegree;  they  jnay  assume  different  forms;  but,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  philosophic  Thucydides,  they  are  amongst  the 
things  which  yiyvojiBva  filv,  kcli  alt  iaofuva  tug  av  17  avrrj  Qicng 
avSpunrw  1j ;  in  the  present  case,  it  is  the  human  nature  of 
statesmen  and  politicians.  The  character  and  dispositions  found 
in  the  mass  of  them,  and  naturally  fostered  by  all  their  habits 
and  occupations,  must  render  them  eminently  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  close 
contact  of  suchimen  .will  exert  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  must 


"without  the  assistance  of  the  state.  '  It  can  conquer,  hut  it  cannot  hold  its 
conquests.  It  can  introduce  by  the  energy  of* the  voluntary  principle  alone, 
ft  pure  and  heavenly  feithinto  the  regions  of  the  darkest  heathenism ;  yet  it 
cannot  perpetuate  its  sway  where  it  has  hcen  introduced,  except  by  calling 
in  to  its  aid  the  compulsory  system  !  In  other  words,  it  can  accomplish  the 
greater,  but  it  cannot  accomplish  the  less  !' — Eclectic  Review.  March,  1837. 
'  Voluntary  arid  Compulsory  Systems  Compared.'  k 
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exert,  a  most  pernicious  influence;  and,  wliatever  the  decencies 
with  which  the  'alliance'  may  invest  the  state,  it  has  ever  been 
the  undoing  of  the  church. 

The  connexion  between  the  church  and  state  has  frequently  been 
illustrated  by  similes  and  metaphors ;  it  is  like  that  between  the 
oak  and  ivy,  we  are  told;  it  resembles  marriage;  &c,  &c,  &c. 
If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  fittest  emblem  of  this  union,  we 
should  reply  that  it  was  that  cruel  punishment  of  ancient  times 
by  which  a  living  man  was  chained  to  a  dead  one ;  at  once  im- 

{>risoning  him,  and  imprisoning  him  within  the  sphere  of  all  that  is 
oathsome  and  pestilential.  And  we  believe  tne  time  is  coming 
— aye,  and  is  already  come  in  some  quarters, — when* the  oppressed 
and  deeply  injured  church  shall  cry  out—  *  Oh!  wretch  that  I 
am,  who  snail  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?' 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  the  doctrine  we  have  endea- 
voured to  set  forth  is  a  i  novelty  of  this  latter  age.'  We  are  not 
careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  If  this  were  the  fact,  it  would 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  and  if  it  were  ever  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  not  fact  The  doctrine  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  (as  we  believe,)  as  the  New  Testament  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment;  it  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  old 
taunt  by  those  who  were  most  and  first  exposed  to  it,  '  Where 
was  your  religion  before  Luther  ?  Error  is  none  the  better  be- 
cause it  is  ancient;  nor  is  truth  the  worse  because  it  is  new.  This 
however  is  no  new  truth ;  like  many  other  truths  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  are  not  ashamed  to  patronize,  it  has  been  long 
buried;  but  like  them,  it  has  found  a  day  of  resurrection.  It 
has  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre  of  ages,  as  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, *  to  die  no  more' — to  put  on  immortality. 

*  In  that  day,'  says  Milton,  in  anticipation  of  still  further  refor- 
mations in  the  church,  and  at  the  close  of  a  passage  of  marvellous 
sublimity,  <  in  that  day,  it  shall  no  more  be  said  as  in  scorn,  this 

*  or  that  was  never  held  so  till  this  present  age ; — when  men  have 
6  better  learnt  that  the  times  and  seasons  pass  along  under  thy 

*  feet,  to  go  and  come  at  thy  bidding :  and  as  thou  didst  dignify 

*  our  fathers'  days  with  many  revelations  above  all  the  fore-going 
'  ages,  since  thou  tookest  the  flesh ;  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to  us 

*  (though  unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  Spirit,  as  thou 
'pleasest;  for  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will?  seeing 

*  the  power  of  thy  grace  is  not  past  away  with  the  primitive  times, 

*  as  fond  and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at 


'  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  the* ;  for 
c  now  the  voice  of  thy  bnde  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to 
'be  renewed.' 
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Art*  II.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Albert 
Bengel,  Prelate  in  Wurtemberg;  compiled  principally  from  original 
Manuscripts  never  before  published.  By  the  Rev.  John  Christian 
Fbjsdebick  Burk,  A.M.  D.  Phil.,  Rector  of  Great  Bottwar,  in 
"Wurtemberg.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Robert  Francis 
Walker,  MA.,  Curate  of  Purleigh,  Essex,  and  formerly  Chaplain 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo.  London  :  W.  Ball, 
1837. 

rPHE  attempt  to  render  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  public 
-*-  benefactor,  is  a  labour  peculiarly  attractive  to  noble  minds, 
and  one  for  which  the  author  of  this  Memoir  has  been  eminently 
qualified,  by  congeniality  of  character  with  its  subject  That 
nearly  eighty  years  should  have  been  permitted  to  roll  by,  from 
the  decease  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  before  a  memorial  of  bim, 
equal  to  the  claims  of  his  important  labours  and  their  own  expec- 
tations, should  be  presented  to  the  learned  Christian  world,  is 
perhaps  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  unobtrusive  character 
of  his  useful  course,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  autographical  and 
other  remains  from  which  a  life  so  little  varied  by  incident  must 
mainly  be  illustrated,  and  to  which  the  narrative  must  owe  its 
chief  attractions.  The  author  of  the  present  Memoir,  however, 
a  descendant,  we  presume,  of  '  Philip  David  Burk,  the  familiar 
*  friend,  curate,  and  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,'  has  at  length  un- 
dertaken to  collect  and  use  these  scattered  records,  from  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  various  minor  notices  to  be  found  in  biogra- 
phical dictionaries  or  separately  pubb'shed,  he  has  furnished  a 
memorial,  which  we  hope  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr.  Walker 
will  render  as  acceptable  and  useful  to  our  British  public  as  the 
original  has  been  to  Bengel's  countrymen. 

John  Albert  Bengel,  '  the  father  of  New  Testament  criticism, ' 
was  born  at  Winnenden,  near  Stutgard,  in  Wurtemberg,  where 
his  father  was  assistant  parochial  minister,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1687.  On  the  decease  of  his  parent  in  1693,  his  education  was 
superintended  by  a  benevolent  friend  *  till  1699,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  the  senior  class  of  the  middle  school  at  Stutgard. 
In  1703  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  College  of 
Tubingen,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  the  degree  of 


*  This  friend's  name  was  David  Spindler.  Though  not  essential  to  the 
brief  sketch  offered  in  the  text,  we  cannot  forbear  appending  it,  in  this  place, 
aad  must  plead  the  sanction  of  Matt.  xxvi.  13,  and  xxv.  40.  Mr.  Spindler, 
who  had  been  previously  master  of  a  seminary  at  Winnenthal,  and  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  French  invasion,  which  laid  waste  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  elder  Bengel's  decease,  to  wander  about  the 
country  with  his  little  charge,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood,  obtained,  in 
1699,  a  permanent  situation  as  tutor  in  the  High  School  at  Stutgard.  J 
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Master  of  Arts,  showing  '  such  proficiency  in  academical  studies 
'  that  he  was  placed  first  of  the  men  of  his  year,  though  most  of 

*  them  were  older  than  himself/ 

'  Having,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  completed  his 
'  academical  course  of  theology,  he  underwent  examination  for 
'  holy  orders  before  the  consistory  of  Stutgard,  in  December, 
'  1706;  held  an  academical  disputation  'de  Theologia  Mystica,' 
'  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1707,  and  conducted  a  public 
'  disputation  of  students  terminating  their  academical  course  of 
'  philosophy.  He  then  quitted  Tubingen  to  enter  on  a  parochial 
'  charge,  as  provisional  curate  of  Metzingen-under-Urach.'  The 
following  year  he  This  called  to  take  the  office  of  junior  divinity 
tutor  at  Tubingen,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1713  was  promoted 
to  the  head  tutorship  of  a  new  theological  seminary  at  Denken- 
dorf.  The  duties  of  this  situation,  upon  which  he  appears  to  have 
entered  in  the  September  of  that  year*  he  discharged  with  grow- 
ing usefulness  and  reputation  till  1741,  when  '  he  was  appointed 
'  to  the  prelacy  of  Herbrechtingen,  and  to  the  station  of  Aulic 
'  counsellor.  In  1747,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general 
'  States  Assembly ;  in  1748  he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the 

*  Special  Assembly ;  in  1749  he  was  made  councillor  of  Con- 
'sistofy,  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  and  created  Doctor  of 
'  Theology  in  1751/     He  died  the  2d  of  Nov.  1752. 

We  haVe  been  thus  particular  in  setting  down  with  their 
respective  dates,  the  few  prominent  steps  of  Bengel's  more  pub- 
lic career,  hot  only  because  such  notices  when  concentrated  are 
often  fouild  useful  to  the  readers  of  biography,  but  principally 
because  when  to  these  are  added  a  chronological  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  a  few  domestic  facts,  but  little  in  the  way  of  incident 
remains  to  be  narrated.  From  the  time  that  he  became  a  tutor, 
what  Johnson  says  of  Watts,  may,  with  equal  truth  be  said  of 
Bengel,  '  his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  successive 
'  publications ; '  as  truly,  however  might  we  add  in  the  same 
author's  words,  that  the  'number'  and  'variety*  of  these  'show 
'  the  intenseness  of  his  industry*  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity/ 
and  that  'few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or 
'  Such  monuments  of  laborious  piety.* 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religion  and 
theology  in  Germany,  there  are  few  indeed,  we  believe,  who  will 
be  disposed  to  deny,  that  Bengel  was  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, raised  up  for  eminent  and  long  enduring  usefulness.  In 
no  part,  perhaps,  of  that  wide  territory  which  glories  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  Germany,  has  the  truth  of  God  been  so  signally 
preserved  against  the  inroads  of  error  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Wiirtemberg  divines  is  a 
bequest  from  Bengel.  As  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  efforts 
of  Spener,  at  Dresden,  and  after  hitn  of  Franke,   Anton,  and 
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Breithaupt,  at  Halle,  came,  though  late,  in  aid  of  the  earlier 
evangelical  labours  of  J.  V.  Andrea ;  so  in  the  seventeenth  did 
Bengal  follow  them  in  striving  to  maintain  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  flame  of  practical  religion.  Not  that  we  would 
say  that  genuine  piety  bad  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation 
been  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  Wiirtemberg  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  we  neither  believe,  nor  would  the  glimpses 
afforded  in  the  present  memoir  of  Jager,  Reuchlin,  Hochstetter, 
and  others  of  Bengel's  tutors  and  earlier  friends,  justify  such  an 
opinion.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that,  during  Bengel's  subse- 
quent career,  whatever  of  sound  theological  and  biblical  learning 
existed  in  the  country,  attached  itself  to  him  as  its  centre  ;  that 
from  his  unwearied  efforts  to  give  a  practical  tendency  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  he  rendered,  during  his  whole  life,  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  cause  of  vital  godliness ;  and  that  that  more 
recent  school  of  evangelical  divines,  whose  light  so  long  rendered 
Tubingen  a  spiritual  Pharos,  while  all  the  rest  of  Germany  (not 
even  excepting  Halle,  which,  first  sinking  into  a  spurious  pietism, 
had  exchanged  her  Francke  for  a  Semler,  and  from  the  cradle 
had  become  the  mummy-chest  of  Christianity)  was  shrouded  in 
the  cheerless  night  of  infidel  neology, — we  mean  Storr,  the 
Flatts,  Susskind,  and  their  fellow-labourers — always  have  re- 
garded him  with  filial  reverence  as  at  once  the  ornament  of  their 
church,  and  the  luminary  of  their  learned  men.* 


*  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  impertinent,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
above  treated, — the  abiding  influence,  we  me«an,  of  Buigel's  admirable 
spirit  on  the  Wiirtemberg  divines, — or  at  variance  with  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  if  we  extract  from  a  letter  received  during  the  progress 
of  this  article,  and  indeed  since  the  above  was  penned,  from  an  unexcep- 
tionably  competent  witness  residing  at  Halle,  a  passage  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent situation  and  prospects  of  religion  in  Germany.  'As  respects  the  church 
'and  theology,  my  anticipations  are  far  from  cheering.  I  see  that  the  darker 
'side  of  Hegelianisrn,  that  is,  its  anti-christian  side,  is  exposed  with  greater 
'shanielessncss  and  audacity.  It  is  true  that  Strauss  has  hitherto,  upon  the 
'  whole,  met  with  less  success  among  theologians  than  I  had  feared,  nay, 
'that  in  the  third  number  of  his  controversial  pieces  he  has  made  conces- 
sions, and  that  in  the  third  edition  [of  his  life  of  Jesus]  he  will  retract 
'something,  and  thus  retire  nearly  on  the  path  of  ordinary  rationalism.  But 
'still  the  so  rapid  disposal  of  a  second  edition  of  2,000  copies,  proves  his  ex- 
'  tensive  influence ;  and  it  is  really  frightful  to  consider  with  how  high  a 
'hand,  a  wanton  lascivious  pantheism  encroaches  upon  our  secular  litera- 

*  ture,  especially  among  the  younger  literati.  All  opposition  to  Strauss  is  by 
'  them  branded  as  pietism.  .  .  .  Very  disheartening  is  also  the  want  of 
'  Christian  young  men  to  come  forward  as  teachers  in  our  schools  and  col- 

*  leges.  The  chair  of  Ulhnann  [formerly  professor  of  church  history  at 
'  Halle,  now  removed  to  Heidelberg]  is  still  vacant ;  they  are  looking  out  for 
'some  distinguished  church  historian, — but  such  a  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  a  man  of  Christian  feeling,  seems  no  where  to  be  found.  God  grant,  thcre- 
'  fore,  that  Dorner  s  life  [a  young  theologian  and  preacher  at  Tubingen]  may 
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The  character  and  claims  of  Bengel  as  the  '  father  of  New- 
Testament  criticism, '  are  no  where,  we  conceive,  more  fairly 
stated  than  in  the  brief  notice  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Hug,  in  the  60th  section  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  truth  and  succinctness  of  this  statement  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  following  transcript  of  it  will  be  far  from  unac- 
ceptable to  the  studious  reader : 

'  Bengel  is  the  first  of  the  Germans  who  gained  honour  in  this  de- 
partment of  learning.  He  was  occupied  for  several  years  during  his 
ministerial  duties,  in  the  study  of  Mill's  New  Testament,  and  soon 
consulted  some  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.,  particularly  Evang.  83,  84, 
85 — the  two  last  of  which  contain  only  fragments  of  the  Gospels ;  also 
Ev.  86  at  Presburg,  97  of  John  and  the  Evang eliar.  24.  Also  54, 
Epist.  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, — 65,  Paul,  46  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 53, 
Paul,  respecting  which,  see  the  following  monograph :  *  Cod.  Uffen- 
bach.  qttijragm.  ad  Hcbrceos  contiuet,  recounts,  et  specimen  are  eX- 
sculptvm  (by  Dr.  Henke).  Helmstadii,  1800.' — 62,  Paul.  Acts, 
Cath.  Ep.  45.,  Rev.  16,  and  August  anus  7,  '  chart  actus,  continent 
Apocalypsin,'  as  he  says,  '  cum  Exegesi  Andreoe  Casareensis,'  which 
Wetstein  and  Griesbaqh  neglected  to  mention  in  their  catalogues.  He 
procured  through  others  the  collation  of  Wetst.  87,  of  V.,  one  of  the 
Moscow  MSS.  of  Matthaei,  and  hasty  extracts  of  readings  from  B<mL 
E.,  as  also  Ev.  Bas.  1.  and  2. 

4  But  his  merit  did  not  consist  in  this ;  he  collated  only  enough  to 
develope  his  critical  talents.  But  he  was  not  indebted  to  circum- 
stances or  to  valuable  aids ;  his  merit  was  based  on  himself  and  his 
own  genius. 

1  By  long  study  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  text,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
and  habits  of  the  numerous  critical  documents,  as  to  deduce  from  hife 
observations  new  principles  of  criticism  for  his  guidance. 

'  He  first  discovered  that  a  number  of  MSS.  coincided  in  certain 
characteristics,  and  continued  tolerably  alike  throughout.  He  distin- 
guished for  the  time  being  two  famines  of  MSS.,  one  of  which  he 
called  the  African,  and  the  other  sometimes  the  Asiatic.  This  obser- 
vation led  him  to  simplify  his  mode  of  procedure  in  criticism,  as  all 
the  various  testimonies  were  easily  referred  to  a  few  classes  ;  and  thus 
he  really  obtained  rules,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
criticism,  the  influence  of  which  will  last,  though  his  Bible  should  be 
forgotten. 

*  His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  at  Tubin- 
gen by  Cotta  in  1734,  4 to.,  exhibits  in  the  outset  nothing  more  than 
the  text  with  select  readings  in  the  margin  below  ;  but  an  apparatus 


'  long  be  spared,  from  whom  great  things  in  Doctrinal  Theology  may  bo  ex- 
( pected !  In  Wurtemberg,  however,  1  lnive  every  where  throughout  my 
'  recent  journey  experienced  great  comfort.  How  many  able  and  pious  young 
' men  are  there  in  that  country  among  the  clergy! '  &c.  &c 
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follows  the  text,  the  first  section  of  which  presents  rules  of  criticism  ; 
the  second  details  authorities  for  the  selected  readings ;  and  the  third 
answers  some  objections  which  might  be  made  to  his  undertaking/ 

Hug's  Introd.  to  N.  T.,  §  00,  Fosdick's  Translation* 

The  memoirs  of  so  eminent  and  good  a  man,  however  void  of 
extraordinary  incident,  cannot,  if  faithfully  recorded,  be  destitute 
of  either  interest  or  value ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  pre- 
sent work  along  with  the  most  precious  contributions  to  our  biogra- 
phical treasury.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  guard  the  reader  against 
supposing  that  we  approve  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  work,  if 
we  oe  bold  enough  to  express  our  feeling  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  light  upon  a  page  of  it  which  does  not  either  illustrate  or 
recommend  something  correct  in  principle  or  excellent  in 
practice? 

The  memoir  is  distributed  into  four  parts ;  in  which  are  suc- 
cessively described :  Bengel's  education ;  his  official*  engage- 
ments; his  literary  works;  and  his  private  life.  In  the  collection 
of  the  necessary  materials  for  this,  the  industry  of  the  author  has 
been  most  conspicuous  ;  and  so  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
in  the  absence  of  any  portion  of  them,  we  should  infer  that  his 
judgment  and  taste  have  been  equally  so  in  their  selection  and 
arrangement 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  chapter  devoted  to  Bengel's 
religious  education  possesses  a  peculiar  interest.  We  have  in  him 
another  instance  added  to  the  many  previously  recorded,  of  the 
paramount  value  of  early  religious  education,  and  of  the  far  superior 
quality,  at  least  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  point  of  har- 
mony, regularity,  constancy,  and  general  usefulness,  of  a  character, 
in  which  excellence  is  the  gradual,  and  in  appearance,  natural 
and  spontaneous  development  of  youthful  piety,  to  one  which  in 
maturer  years  is  the  fruit  of  new  convictions  and  impressions. 
Of  the  yoke  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  suffering,  now  truly 
may  we  say,  '  it  is  good  that  a  man  bear  it  in  his  youth  !'     On 


*  We  cannot  resist,  what  appears  to  us,  the  duty  of  recommending  this 
valuable  translation,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Mr. 
Fosdick's  work,  published  at  Andover,  though  as  yet,  we  fear,  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  is  every  way  calculated  to  supersede  Dr.  Wait's  very 
imperfect  and  incorrect  version.  Our  theological  students  should  also 
know,  that  of  all  the  New  Testament  introductions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  German  language,  Hug's  is  the  best.  A  valuable  one  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Scbott,  of  Jena,  published  m  1830,  under  the  title  of,  '  Isagoge  historico- 
critica  in libros  N.  F.  Sacros,'  is  also,  being  in  Latin,  generally  available;  and 
with  the  French  or  American  translation  of  Neander's  'History  of  the 
Planting  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,'  will  sup- 
ply to  those  who  are  unacauainted  with  German,  the  best  of  what  Germany 
has  produced  upon  this  suoject. 
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this  point,  however,  let  our  author  be  heard.     He  is  speaking  of 
the  childhood  of  Bengel : 

'  Thus  with  child-like  simplicity  he  followed  his  heavenly  Father's 
guidance,  and  submitted  to  God's  inward  and  outward  discipline ;  and 
though  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand  what  a  high  and  rare  privilege 
he  enjoyed,  the  power  of  the  divine  word  took  such  possession  of  his 
heart,  that  he  had  confidence  in  God,  like  that  of  a  little  child  in  its 
parent;  took  great  delight  in  prayer,  longed  for  the  better  life  to 
come,  loved  the  Scriptures,  enjoyed  the  church  hymns,  and  the  sim- 
plest books  of  devotion ;  had  a  tender  conscience,  dreaded  doing 
wrong,  and  showed  complacency  in  every  thing  that  was  excellent. 

'  Nor  conld  these  beautiful  blossoms  of  his  early  piety  long  be  en. 
tirely  concealed  from  observation.  Young  Bengel  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  love  of  his  school  companions  and  of  every  older  person  of 
his  acquaintance.  It  was  seen  that  there  was  something  in  him  above 
his  years,  although  the  cause  was  not  inquired  after :  indeed  it  was 
well  for  him  in  respect  of  his  future  development,  that  *  his  piety  was 
not  made  very  much  of/  so  that  he  went  on  growing  in  grace,  like 
'  the  grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man.'*1  f  I  went  on  in  simplicity/  he 
said,  ( under  the  idea  that  no  one  observed  me,  and  was  glad  that  I 
could  proceed  thus  quietly/  Did  he  then  feel  within  him  no  stirrings 
of  our  common  corruption  ? — '  I  was  no  stranger/  he  says,  '  to  sudden 
and  injurious  suggestions  and  sallies  of  thoughtless,  foolish  levity, 
natural  to  youth,  but  the  danger  of  my  being  led  away  by  outward 
temptations  was  not  frequent,  as,  in  addition  to  our  public  lectures,  I 
had  always  something  to  attend  to  in  private,  and  thus  was  entirely 
preserved  from  idleness/  At  one  time  he  had  to  instruct  the  junior 
scholars ;  at  another  he  was  busied  in  some  recreative  study  or  em- 
ployment that  was  set  him  ;  at  another  he  had  some  new  book  put  in 
his  way  to  read.  But  he  most  preferred  spending  his  leisure  hours  in 
perusing  that  book  which  he  had  so  early  learnt  to  love  more  than 
every  other — the  Bible.  Disrelishing  all  bustle  and  noisy  distraction, 
he  often  retired  for  c  serious  and  salutary  meditation ;  for  he  ever  de- 
liberately preferred  soberness  to  trifling,  and  loved  above  every  thing 
that  which  had  a  pious  tendency,  finding  his  delight  in  devout,  solid, 
and  seemly  words  and  actions,  and  feeling  an  aversion  to  whatever  was 
loose,  idle,  and  ungodly/  Whenever  he  discovered  any  thing  wrong 
in  himself,  though  it  was  generally  what  no  one  would  have  noticed  in 
him,  his  inward  monitor  instantly  reproved  him,  and  thus  preserved 
him  from  stumbling  upon  outward  temptations/ — pp.  13,  14. 

Happily  fortified,  however,  as  young  Bengel  was  by  this 
*  interior  discipline  of  the  spirit — *  we  use  here  the  appropriate 
words  of  Mr.  Walker's  translation — '  he  was  not  entirely  free 
'  from  temptation  while  studying  classical  literature  and  the  ele- 


*  Micah  v.  7--rThat  is,  as  the  growth  of  the  grass  eludes  the  observation 
of  man,  though  it  is  continually  advancing  under  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
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*  ments  of  philosophy  '  He  speaks  of  his  understanding  being 
'  assailed  by  doubts  (p.  14),  his  natural  reason  -putting  in  hs> 
'  claim,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  demonstration  and  certainty 
'  upon  truths  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  his  heart/ 
(p.  15) ;  on  the  perplexity  occasioned  in  his  mind,  by  finding 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  strong  experiences  expressed  in 
certain  Psalms, — and  at  other  times  by  the  contrary  burden  of 
blasphemous  and  bad  thoughts  (p.  16).  On  the  second  point 
referred  to,  his  biographer  adduces  the  following  remarks  of 
Bengel  as  much  to  the  purpose : 

'  A  raw,  unconverted  man,  living  after  the  course  and  fashion  of 
this  world,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  the  truth  altogether,  meets 
with  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  any  form  of  doctrine.  He  takes  a 
thing  for  granted,  just  as  he  finds  it,  and  cares  not  for  the  trouble  of 
proof.  But  a  really  converted  man  feels  truth  to  be  a  precious  thing ; 
is  disposed  to  inquire  after  it;  preserves  it  when  found  ;  and  handles 
it,  as  he  would  an  invaluable  jewel,  with  great  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. Finding  it  impossible  to  go  on  in  a  careless,  trifling  spirit,  he  is 
obliged  to  'prove  all  things,'  whatever  trouble  it  may  give  him.  Now 
as  truth  upon  every  point  is  not  attainable  without  many  a  hard  strug- 
gle, his  progress  is  often,  in  the  mean  time,  very  slow,  during  which 
he  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  person  of  heterodox  opinions.  But 
how  lamentable  is  it  when  such  ingenuous  inquirers  are  thought  worthy 
only  of  harsh  treatment ;  when  their  brethren  bear  down  upon  them 
at  once  with  puzzling  propositions  and  perplexing  interrogatories,  and 
can  think  of  no  other  method  of  dealing  with  them  but  the  method  of 
coercion  ;  whereas,  we  ought  rather  to  allow  them  the  free  liberty  of 
disclosing  to  us  every  private  scruple,  that  by  their  acquiring  a  confi- 
dence in  us  they  may  by  and  by  suffer  us  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
move their  difficulties.'— p.  15. 

How  true  and  valuable  these  observations  are  needs  no  discus- 
sion ;  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  find  it  also  interest- 
ing to  observe  how,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, even  the  temptations  of  a  Christian  youth  may  have  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  his  future  labours,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  department  of  pastoral  or  experimental  divinity,  to  which  such 
appear  more  especially  to  belong,  but  in  a  sphere  of  service 
which  would  rather  be  imagined  to  be  completely  exempted 
from  their  influence. 

'  We  find  him  regretting  at  a  later  period,  that  during  his  two  first 
years  at  Tubingen  he  had  lost  much  time  in  doubts  and  difficulties 
about  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  He  commonly 
at  that  time  used  the  edition  which,  with  an  excellent  preface  by  Pro- 
fessor Francke,  is,  in  all  other  respects,  copied  from  the  Oxford  one, 
which  contains  a  mass  of  various  readings,  without  showing  which  of 
them  are  preferable.  Being  at  that  time  occupied  in  studying  dogmatic 
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theology,  and  having  to  look  for  proofs  in  his  Greek  Testament,  he 
was  perplexed  with  this  medley  of  uncertainties ;  especially  as  in  the 
divinity  lectures  of  those  days,  at  more  Universities  than  one,  very  un- 
due attention  was  given  to  textual  criticism.  Our  timid  young  student 
thought  he  stood  alone  in  these  perplexities,  for  he  had  not  confidence 
enough  to  ask  for  their  solution;  and  having  long  busied  himself  in 
them  to  no  purpose,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  this  edition  and 
to  study  the  simple  text.  But  such  a  season  of  discouragement  had 
its  advantages,  for  it  '  stirred  him  up  to  diligent  prayer ;  and  his  being 
tempted  to  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  textual  readings  was  overruled 
into  an  early  habit  of  accurately  investigating  every  nice  peculiarity  of 
the  word  of  God,  which  led  him  to  ponder  over  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant passages,  prevented  him  from  leaning  to  his  own  understand, 
ing,  or  to  mere  human  authority,  and  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  extra- 
vagant fancifulness ;  in  a  word,  it  wrought  to  the  very  best  effect  upon 
his  future  critical  labours.' — pp.  16,  17. 

As  a  theological  tutor  Bengel  was  most  exemplary.  Regular 
and  persevering  in  his  habits  of  study,  thoroughly  evangelical  in 
spirit,  firm,  yet  mild  and  conciliating  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
students,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  his  influence  should  be  con- 
siderable. As  to  discipline,  he  appears  to  have  most  happily 
steered  the  middle  course  between  undue  strictness  and  a  too  lax 
indifference.  His  ideas  upon  the  object  and  method  of  study,  are 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  all  times  such,  as  can  be  recom- 
mended in  the  present  times ;  as  where,  for  instance,  (p.  50)  he 
seems  to  discourage  'nicety  in  the  selection  of  words  and 
'  phrases ;'  advises  ithat  more  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
'promptness  in  (Latin)  writing  and  speaking,  than  upon  neat 
'  composition/  and  recommends  Castellio's  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures 'for  acquiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.* But  even  if  no  allowance  should  be  granted  to  the 
fact,  that  he  is  in  this  paragraph  advising  a  parent  respecting  the 
preliminiary  training  of  his  child  before  going  to  the  University, 
we  have  no  right  to  cavil,  for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Bengel 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  all  the  pedagogical  improvements  of 
the  present  age.  Our  objections,  after  all,  however,  are  of  very 
limited  application,  for  were  we  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  that 
is  sound  and  worth  extracting  in  the  advices  of  this  able  tutor, 
exhibited  in  the  letters  to  his  pupils  or  their  parents,  which  have 
been  preserved,  this  article  would  leave  no  room  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  work.  The  following  are  two  brief  speci- 
mens taken  almost  at  random ;  thoroughly  to  appreciate  them, 
however,  neither  the  date  inscribed  above  them,  nor  the  prevail- 
ing bias  of  the  times  when  they  were  written,  should  by  any 
means  l)e  overlooked. 

'  Nov.  24,  17*23. 
*  1  see,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  beginning  the  study  of  divinity  with 
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conscientiousness  and  self-distrust;  let  these  put  yon  upon  diligent 
prayer.  Be  contented  at  first  with  the  public  lectures,  and  with  your 
own  private  diligence  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Be 
master  of  every  particular  in  the  Compendium  upon  which  the  first 
course  of  lectures  proceeds;  then  study  at  large  each  article  separately; 
in  which  you  may  be  directed  by  Hoffmann's  * Synopsis/  and  Buddei 
'  Instit.  Theol.  Dogm. ;  no  third  author  for  the  purpose  do  I  advise 
you  to  take  in  hand,  till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  of 
these.  Beware  of  relying  on  the  representations  of  human  authors 
more  than  on  those  of  Scripture.  It  is  only  in  the  Bible  that  the  all- 
pore  Spirit  of  God  breathes ;  I  am  afraid  of  human  theology,  lest  it 
1  savour  the  things  which  be  of  men.'  Francke's  'Idea  Studiosi 
Theologian'  will  give  you  many  useful  instructions.  Read  this  excel- 
lent work  through  and  through  ;   twice  or  three  times  in  continu- 


*  May  13,  1724. 
'  If  you  desire  further  theological  information,  take  up  Francke's 
book,  entitled,  '  Christ  the  Substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures/  This 
treatise  excellently  proves  the  deity  of  Christ.  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  friend,  to  abide  by  that  one  dictum,  '  It  is  written  /  and  leave 
'It  appears  to  us/  to  the  philosophers.  All  the  real  advantages 
which  divines  can  derive  from  philosophical  training  may  be  comprised 
in  a  very  small  compass  ;  its  chief  use  to  them  is  for  teaching  good 
arrangement  and  methodical  inference.  But  theological  verities  them- 
selves, in  their  harmony  and  beauty,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Scrip- 
tures alone ;  it  is  there  we  find  their  best  mutual  illustration ;  and  we 
must  ever  consider  the  sacred  volume  as  its  own  safest  and  best  inter- 
preter. For  this  reason  I  have  given  the  humble  name  of  Gnomon 
to  my  '  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ;'  for  they  simply  indicate 
what  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  sacred  text.' — pp.  56,  57. 

This  reference  to  the  author's  Gnomon,  suggests  to  us  that  we 
must  hasten  on  to  the  notice  of  his  literary  works,  which  occupies 
the  third  portion  of  the  Memoir.  This,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
io9  only  hoping  that  the  intervening  pages  (76  to  212),  which 
are  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  Bengel  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
prelate  and  counsellor,  may  receive  from  those  whose  functions 
are  described  in  them,  that  attention  which  our  limits  unavoidably 
proscribe. 

The  writings  of  Bengel,  adopting  the  order  of  his  biographer, 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  His  researches  in 
the  Classics  and  the  Fathers.  2.  His  criticism  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  3.  His  exegetical  and  chronological  inquiries. 
4.  His  sketch  of  the  United  Brethren,  minor  publications,  and 
literary  correspondence.  The  general  character  of  his  critical 
labours  has  been  already  given  in  an  extract  from  Hug's  Intro- 
duction, which  we  also  find  inserted  with  a  few  trifling  variations 
in  page  247  of  the  present  Memoir.     We  have  but  little  room 
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for  any  further  additions  on  this  subject,  but  a  remark  or  two  on 
these  critical  and  e.xegetical  labours,  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted. 

His  classical  and  patristical  researches,  though  comparatively, 
were  not  altogether  unimportant.  Their  results  were  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Cicero's  epistles ;  followed  by  a  translation  of  them  into 
German ;  a  republication  of  Gregory's  Panegyric  upon  Origen 
in  the  original 'Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  appendix  of 
notes ;  and  a  similar  edition  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood. 
Of  these  the  third  was  the  most  valuable  undertaking.  Mr. 
Walker  has,  in  a  note  to  page  222,  referred  to  Tauchnitz's 
stereotype  reprint  of  its  Greek  text  'as  a  probable  memorial  of 
'  the  value  of  this  edition ;'  but  he  was  perhaps  ignorant  that  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception,  if  we  remember  correctly,  of  the 
Latin  version,  has  been  recently  republished  in  a  much  hand- 
somer form,  and  with  additional  notes,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Edward 
Leo.  Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  there  is  probably 
no  work,  as  Bengel  has  observed,  more  deserving  of  perusal  by 
aspirants  to  the  Christian  ministry  than  this,  and  we  can  cordially 
recommend  the  edition  just  referred  to  as  every  way  worthy  of 
their  choice.  The  importance  of  reading  some  such  productions 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  in  our  own  theological  seminaries,  may 
also  fairly  be  assumed. 

On  the  controversy  into  which  Bengel  was  drawn,  by  his  criti- 
cal labours  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Wetstein  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  misguided  enemies  of  all  critical  inquiry  on  the 
other,  the  memorial  presents  us  with  a  copious,  fair,  and  interest- 
ing statement.  It  is  also  properly  explicit  on  his  apocalyptical 
studies ;  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  such  investigations  must  be 
our  excuse  for  not  following  the  author  here. 

Of  the  three  principal  works  by  which  the  name  of  Bengel  is 
illustrated, — his  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  Text,  his 
Apparatus,  and  his  Gnomon,* — the  third  is  beyond  all  question 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  Bengel's  biographer  has  very  judiciously 
added  in  a  note,  page  364,  the  following  characters  from  Hengstenberg  and 
Hamann : 

'  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  rare  performance  of  the  kind,  concise,  original, 
vigorous,  eloquent,  and  sprightly ;  it  is  an  erudite  exposition,  delivered  in  a 
spirit  of  fervent  christian  love.  It  evinces  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
sacred  text,  and  a  most  profound  acquaintance  with  its  contents.  With  re- 
markable simplicity  and  humility  it  follows  the  drift  of  the  inspired  meaning, 
and  induces  tne  soul  to  open  itself,  even  to  the  softest  of  those  breathings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  pervade  the  written  word.  Its  full  but  artless  de- 
scription in  the  title-page,  bespeaks  the  true  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  work.  A 
plenitude  of  sound  knowledge,  hallowed  and  animated  by  deep  piety,  here 
Bheds  itself  over  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  serves  to  elicit  from  every 
part  of  it  the  inherent  glow  of  its  interior  divine  illumination/ — Evangelical 
Church  Chronicle,  edited  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  vol  ii.  p.  228. 
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of  most  permanent  value.  It  has  been  found  easier  for  his  suc- 
cessors to  sift  his  critical  researches,  and  to  incorporate  the  pre- 
cious ore  with  their  own  discoveries,  than  to  transfuse  into  ano- 
ther form  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  last  mentioned  work. 
Bengel  himself  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  his  critical  labours 
would  be  superseded.  But  in  the  brief  and  pithy  sentences 
which  abound  in  the  Gnomon,  the  light  which  is  reflected  on  the 
sacred  text,  glances  in  many  instances  with  such  rapidity  and 
brightness,  as  excites  a  strange  feeling  of  delight,  while  it  beams 
at  the  same  time  with  such  purity  and  sweetness,  as  seems  to 
bespeak  it  light  from  heaven.  That  this  precious  volume  is  not 
more  extensively  known  in  Britain  is  to  us  astonishing.  No 
person  adequately  acquainted  with  its  true  character  will  wonder 
at  die  following  statement  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  author's 
labours. 

'  He  used  prayer  for  becoming  collected  and  fitted  to  his  work  ;  and 
the  success  which  attended  and  crowned  it,  often  drew  from  him 
grateful  praises  and  thanksgivings.  Thus,  when  his  Gnomon  was  sent 
him  completed  from  the  Tubingen  University  press,  on  the  28th  of 
March;  1742,  his  spirits  were  quite  raised  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage ;  and  he  sang  that  evening  the  well  known  hymn— 

'  0  Thou,  who  our  best  works  hast  wrought, 

And  thus  far  help'd  me  to  success, 
Attune  my  soul  to  grateful  thought, 

Thy  great  and  holy  name  to  bless  ; 
That  I  to  thee  anew  may  live,  "* 

And  to  thy  grace  the  glory  give. 

'  I  thank  thee,  Lord  ; — my  gifts  arc  thine  ; 

More  than  1  sought  hast  thou  bestow 'd  ; 
Then  let  me  henceforth  claim  as  mine 

Nothing  unpromis'd  by  my  God  ; 
Henceforth,  O  make  me  more  and  more 
Humble  in  mind,  in  spirit  poor. ' 

'  When  he  began  the  revisal  of  his  l  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,' 
he  said,  'O  what  cause  have  I  to  ask  continual  help  of  God  in  this 
important  business ! ' 


s  Hamann  like  wise  thus  expresses  himself: — ( I  am  at  present  studying  with 
much  benefit  Bengal's  Gnomon  upon  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  exegesis 
altogether  sui  generis.  No  expositors,  or  very  few,  have  caught  the  full 
import,  impressiveness,  and  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  this  respect, 
Bengel's  commentary  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  — Hamann's  Works,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  15/ 

We  can  also  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Walker's  recommendation  of  Steudel's 
reprint  of  it  in  two  handsome  volumes,  8vo.  This  work  deserves  to  range 
with  Tboluck'8  Calvin.  We  are  grieved  to  add  that  the  same  letter  whence 
we  have  already  given  an  extract  (p.  23)  also  mentions  the  sudden  death 
of  Steudel,  who,  in  October  was  perfectly  well.    Matt  ix.  38. 
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'  He  wrought  not  like  a  hired  servant  working  only  for  others,  but 
his  heart  and  mind  liberally  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Thus 
we  find  him  saying:  '  I  have  been  quite  delighting  myself  for  some 
time  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  How  dazzlingly  does  the  in. 
communicable  glory  of  the  Lord  shine  forth  in  this  epistle ;  and  yet 
what  striking  condescension  does  he  here  display  towards  ourselves !' 
— { I  experience  particular  enjoyment  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  continually  exposed  to 
perils  of  death  ;  and  yet  the  epistle  breathes  nothing  but  Hfe.' — '  I 
have  often  been  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  those  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  in  which  I  had  formerly  looked  for  no  connexion  at 
all,  have  appeared  to  me  as  though  their  sentences  followed  one  ano- 
ther in  an  order  truly  beautiful/ — On  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  he  said,  'O  God, 
thou  hast  called  me  to  eternal  life;  thou  too  hast  laid  hold  on  me; 
withdraw  not  thy  hand  from  me,  until  I  have  laid  hold  on  that  eternal 
life.' — On  2  Cor.  vii.  1,  '  O  God  !  impress  more  deeply  on  my  ows 
heart  thine  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  I  may  perfect 
holiness  in  thy  fear! ' ' — pp.  265,  266. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  how  admirably  the  life  of 
Bengel  illustrates  the  Saviour's  declaration :  '  A  good  man  out  of 
'  the  good  treasury  of  his  heart  bring eth  forth  good  things/  Matt 
xii.  35.  His  spiritual  excellence  is  still  further  developed  in  the 
concluding  section  of  the  work,  which  describes  his  private  and 
domestic  fife,  his  last  illness  and  death.  The  letters  written  on 
the  death  of  his  children  and  grand-children,  are  beautiful  beyond 
expression.  They  remind  us  of  the  heavenly  breathings  of 
Shaw  in  his  *  Welcome  to  the  Plague/ 

'  '  Our  joy  of  late  has  been  considerably  moderated  by  many  a  con- 
cern about  our  dear  children.  In  endeavouring  to  cheer  myself  and 
others  under  the  cross  which  continually  attends  us,  I  find  use  enough 
for  what  Christian  knowledge  and  experience  I  have  acquired. 

'  '  Our  heavenly  Father  has  again  brought  my  dear  wife  safely 
through  her  sorrows,  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August,  the 
same  day  on  which,  three  years  ago,  our  little  Joanna  Regina,  now  re- 
posing in  the  church-yard,  was  born,  we  received  in  safety  a  healthy 
little  girl,  to  whom,  as  she  was  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  we 
have  given  a  similar  name,  Anna  Regina.  We  would  not  choose 
quite  the  same  name,  because  we  thought  it  ought  to  have  some  dis- 
tinction from  hers  whom  we  still  regard  as  one  of  the  family,  though 
she  is  fallen  asleep.' 

'  That  child,  however,  lived  only  a  year.  The  following  very  in- 
teresting and  affecting  letter  was  written  by  Bengel  to  his  parents  im- 
mediately after  her  funeral. 

<  <  Regina' s  Day,  Sept.  7>  1722. 

(  s  We  thank  you  for  the  wreaths  you  sent  us  to  dress  the  coffin, 
&c.  of  our  departed  and  still  beloved  babe,  Anna  Regina,  and  we 
thank  you  still  more  for  your  affectionate  and  parental  sympathy,  as 
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also  for  your  consoling  letter.  I  feel  constrained  in  return  to  give  you 
some  simple  account  of  what  God  has  discovered  to  us  under  this  visi- 
tation of  his  love, 

'  '  When,  six  weeks  before  our  child's  illness,  I  was  suffering  by 
scarlet  fever,  I  endeavoured,  as  I  had  done  during  a  former  illness,  to 
get  my  heart  into  a  state  of  more  than  ordinary  tenderness  ;  but  I  was 
unable,  this  time,  to  bring  my  feelings  into  such  entire  self-abasement 
as  I  wished.  I  complained  of  it  to  a  friend  who  visited  me ;  and  ex. 
pressed  to  him  my  expectation,  that  some  severer  affliction,  which 
would  better  answer  the  purpose,  awaited  me.  It  has  arrived,  and 
has  answered  my  wishes.  While  our  dear  child  was  lying  under  so 
much  suffering,  and  very  near  its  end,  I  felt  the  keenest  pangs  at  the 
thought  of  losing  it ;  far  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  before,  even 
when  I  lost  our  other  dear  children.  Indeed  no  occasion  of  the  kind 
ever  distressed  me  so  much.  Still  I  was  enabled,  without  feeling  the 
presence  of  others  any  interruption,  to  attend  the  dear  child  with 

fray  era,  supplications,  and  tears,  till  its  soul  had  gained  the  victory, 
was  led,  during  the  whole  time,  to  meditate  deeply  upon  two  things : 
1.  The  righteousness  of  God,  which  had  thus  disfigured  and  destroyed 
such  a  little  tender,  frame  of  body,  on  account  of  sin  inherited  from  its 
parents,  and  through  us  from  the  stock  of  Adam  :  and  2.  That  grace 
of  God  by  which  such  a  transit  through  death  conducts  to  life  everlast- 
ing. Hence  our  little  sufferer's  pitiable  convulsions  and  labou rings 
for  breath  no  longer  aggravated  my  distress.  My  spirit  became  so 
cheered  and  strengthened,  that  notwithstanding  this  additional  afflic- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  another  bereavement,  I  felt  in  the  inward  man, 
more  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  I  had  ever  realized  in  the  best  plea- 
sures of  my  life.  And  as  I  reclined  my  head  upon  my  dying  child's 
little  couch,  I  thought  I  could  gladly  die  with  it  that  moment.  After 
its  precious  soul  was  departed,  I  went  into  the  room  where  it  was  laid 
out,  and  reclined  again  by  the  side  of  it  to  repose  awhile  ;  and  again 
thought  how  desirable  such  an  exchange  must  be.  David,  at  his 
wretched  Absalom's  death,  was  urged  by  his  feelings  to  exclaim,  (  O 
that  I  might  have  died  for  thee  !'  But  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
use  such  a  lamentation  as  this  for  a  child  that  had  never  lived  to 
enter  into  the  seductions  of  a  wicked  world.  In  my  own  case  it  was 
a  satisfaction  that  I  could  utter  the  sweet  plaint  of  a  Christian  parent's 
love,  *  O  that  I  might  have  died  with  thee  !' 

'  *  The  bills  of  mortality  show  that  more  than  half  the  human  race 
die  in  infancy  and  childhood.  As  God  then  gave  us  Jive  children  and 
has  now  taken  away  three,  we  are  not  to  think  ourselves  more  hardly 
dealt  with  than  others;  especially  as  these  dear  little  ones  have  doubt- 
less entered  upon  a  good  exchange.  There  is  much  in  the  considera- 
tion, that  so  many  immortal  human  beings  are  just  shown  to  this 
world,  and  so  quickly  removed  into  another  ;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  elect  is  mainly  accomplished  in  this  way.  They  are  as  those  plants 
whichi  are  gathered  and  housed  the  moment  they  are  in  season  ; 
while  others,  who  arrive  at  maturer  age,  are  as  the  fewer  plants, 
which,  being  left  for  seed,  remain  longer  out  in  wind  and  weather. 
What  pains  one's  natural  feelings  most  is,  that  we  so  much  miss  the 

▼OL.  Ill*  D 
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delight  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  lovely  innocent  ways  of  a  thriving 
child.  But  even  this  is  made  up  for  by  the  sure  and  certain  prospect 
of  what  is  far  better.  We  do  not  regret  the  fall  of  the  sweet  and  de- 
lightful blossoms  of  our  plants  and  trees,  though  they  soon  drop  off  in 
such  multitudes,  because  the  fruit  which  succeeds  is  attended  with 
more  substantial  enjoyment.  Had  we  had  no  such  child  born  to  us  a 
year  ago,  it  is  true  we  should  not  have  been  in  our  present  sorrow  ; 
but  having  attended  it  this  day  to  its  grave,  we  are  temporally  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  we  had  never  possessed  it.  And  yet  we  can  count 
it  gain  to  be  able  to  reckon  one  more  child  of  our  own  in  heaven.  It 
therefore  was  neither  'made  for  nought/  nor  brought  into  the  world 
in  vain,  nor  has  the  care  we  expended  on  it  been  thrown  away.  And 
now  that  such  care  has  ceased,  and  our  responsibility  with  it,  we  have 
the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and  to  direct  to  this 
great  object,  in  a  more  undivided  manner,  the  attention  of  our  two 
surviving  children. 

'  '  No  sooner  was  its  last  struggle  over,  than  the  little  corpse,  with 
ashes  put  into  its  hand,  was  adorned  again  with  clean  linen,  flowers, 
citron,  wreaths,  &c,  which,  indeed,  could  only  die  and  decay  with  it ; 
and  which  afforded  but  a  poor  and  momentary  agreeableness  to  the 
eye  ;  but  how  beautiful  must  that  adorning  be,  with  which  our  hea- 
venly Father  clothes  the  soul  in  his  own  presence,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  holy  angels  ! 

#  *  *  • 

'  '  At  the  funeral  I  accepted  the  condolence  and  consolations  of  kind 
friends,  as  heartily  as  if  I  had  possessed  no  stock  of  these  for  myself; 
and  thus  God  by  their  mouth  sent  me  many  a  good  word  in  season, 
particularly  about  the  communion  we  still  share  in  the  total  number  of 
our  dear  children,  who  are  distributed  at  present  between  heaven  and 
earth ;  likewise  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  friends,  whom  we 
shall  meet  in  a  better  world,  &c.  As  we  walked  from  the  house  be- 
hind the  corpse,  1  looked  up  to  the  serene  heaven,  and  my  mind  itself 
became  as  serene,  as  if  no  such  funeral  were  going  on.  In  the  church- 
yard, after  the  coffin-lid  was  removed,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers, 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  white  pall,  were  added  to  the  rest  in- 
side, I  beheld  once  more  the  face  of  our  blessed  child.  The  sun  was 
shining  with  overpowering  brightness  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  I  could 
not  forbear  saying  to  the  bystanders,  as  I  pointed  first  to  the  corpse 
and  then  to  the  sun,  '  so  will  that  dear  child  look,  which  is  now  no 
longer  like  itself !'  Animated  as  I  felt  with  such  a  hope,  I  could  easily 
have  taken  the  shovel  out  of  the  sexton's  hands,  and  myself  have  done 
the  office  of  closing  up  the  little  chamber  of  rest ;  although  when  my 
first-born,  our  dear  little  Albert  Frederic,  was  buried,  the  sight  of  the 
ceremony  at  that  time  made  such  a  sad  disturbance  in  my  heart.  But 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  went  from  the  grave  into  the  church  with  so 
much  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  that  I  even  wished  the  remainder  of  the 
funeral  service  could  have  been  reserved  for  the  time  of  my  own  de- 
parture. 

'  ( We  are  now,  once  more,  outside  the  burial  gate,  under  our  own 
roof,    and    returned  to   the   necessary  occupations  of  this  vain  and 
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shadowy  life.  But  we  feel  more  sensible  than  ever,  that  things  are 
rapidly  preparing  us  for  the  time  when  these  mortal  bodies  must  be 
borne  back  through  that  gate.  '  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  *  ' — 
pp.  462 — 456. 

The  length  of  the  preceding  extract  must  be  our  apology  for 
passing  cursorily  over  the  narrative  of  this  holy  man's  last  illness 
and  death.  He  died  as  he  had  lived.  This  portion  of  the  work 
contains  some  precious  notices  of  his  state  of  mind  in  various 
illnesses  when  death  seemed  even  at  the  door.  Thus,  under  date 
of  Nov.  10,  1735,  we  find  the  following: 

*  *  I  commit  myself/  he  said,   '  to  my  faithful  Creator,  my  intimate 
Redeemer,  my  tried  and  approved  Comforter.     I  know  not  where  to 
find  any  thing  comparable  to  my  Saviour.     Only  let  me  be  made  no 
account  of,  especially  when  I  am  gone.   I  wish  my  spiritual  experience 
to  be  no  more  obtruded  upon  the  world  after  my  death,  than  it  has 
been  during  my  life.     As  'man's  judgment'  can  neither  benefit  nor 
hurt  me,  so  things  will  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  at  the  great 
day.     *  Judge  nothing  before  the  time.'     Is  it  not  better  that  it  should 
be  said  to  me  in  that  day,  '  Art  thou  also  here  ?'  than  that  it  should  be 
said,  '  Where  is  such  and  such  a  renowned  saint  ?'     Much  human  in- 
firmity   still  adheres  in  this   life  even  to  gracious  characters.     Let 
nothing  be  made  of  any  expressions  that  I  may  happen  to  utter  upon 
my  death-bed.     Jesus,  with  his  apostles  and  martyrs,  is  light  sufficient 
for  all  that  survive  me.     1  am  no  light.     The  example  of  a  dying 
Christian  in  the  present  day,  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  private; 
not  for  the  gaze  of  the  world.     Human  beings  are  often  made  too 
much  of  by  one  another,  and  things  are  cried  up  about  them  which 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  at  last.     I  can  fully  confide  in  pious  persons, 
as  such,  however  the  world  may  despise  them.     But  still  they  are 
creatures,  and  they  are  human ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  confide 
to  any  one  of  them  implicitly  one's  whole  self.     I  delight  to  think  of 
young  and  active  disciples  now  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  many 
of  whom  were  not  born  when  I  was  in  my  vigour.     I  look  upon  myself 
as  a  tree  decaying  with  age.     My  work  on   the   Holy   Scriptures, 
(Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,)  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  of 
before  the  Lord,  harsh  as  are  the  human  judgments  which  it  brings 
upon  me  from  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.     The  dawn  of  its  future 
usefulness  already  rejoices  my  heart ;  posterity  will  have  more  light 
still,  and  will  profit  by  it.     Yet  though  my  own  mind  were  now  full 
of  the  most  important  discoveries,  it  would  not  keep  me  a  moment 
from  wishing  to  go  home.' ' — pp.  521,  522. 

Again;  under  date  of  January,  1741 : 

'  During  one  of  his  illnesses,  Bengel,  desiring  consolation  from  some 
spiritual  brother,  and  no  one  being  at  hand  except  a  student  of  the 
Institution,  he  sent  for  such  an  one,  and  requested  him  to  impart  a 
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word  of  consolation.  The  youth  replied,  '  Sir,  I  am  but  a  pupil,  a 
mere  learner;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  a  teacher  like  you.*  'What!' 
said  Bengel,  '  a  divinity  student,  and  not  able  to  communicate  a  word 
of  scriptural  comfort !'  The  student,  quite  abashed  and  confused,  then 
contrived  to  utter  the  following  text,  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  '  That  is  the  very  word  I 
want,'  said  Bengel,  '  it  is  quite  enough ;'  and,  taking  him  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  he  dismissed  him/ — p.  524. 

*  At  the  point  of  his  departure  the  following  words  were  pro- 
'  nounced  over  him :  *  Lord  Jesus,  to  Thee  I  live;  to  Thee  I 
'suffer;  to  Thee  I  die ;  Thine  I  am,  in  death  and  in  life ;  save 

*  me,  and  bless  me,  ()  Saviour,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'  Upon 
'  hearing  the  words,  *  Thine  I  am,'  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 

*  his  breast,  evidently  signifying  his  full  assent ;  and  so  he  fell 
'asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  November,   1752,  be- 

*  tween  the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  having  lived  in 
c  this  world  sixty-five  years,  four  months,  and  eighteen  days.9 

We  had  marked  for  citation  a  number  of  passages  which  occur 
in  the  chapter  headed,  *  His  General  Principles  of  Exposition;1 
but  must,  however,  reluctantly  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  merely  observing  that  in  the  254th  p.  they  will  find  some 
suggestions  on  expository  preaching  well  deserving  of  attention; 
and  in  the  259th  some  paragraphs,  ^beginning  with  *  the  truth  of 
God  must  be  our  dearest  object,'  which  cannot  sink  too  deeply 
into  any  Christian  mind.  But  when  shall  we  have  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  another  book  like  this,  combining  in  such 
natural  union,  piety,  simplicity,  and  learning  ?  Like  all  human 
productions,  it  is  referriole  to  the  apostolic  canon,  *  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;'  but  its  author  has  accom- 
plished his  task  with  very  great  ability,  and  in  a  noble  spirit ; 
and  the  hasty  reading  we  have  given  to  his  volume,  that  we 
might  lay  our  judgment  of  it  before  the  public,  has  but  served  to 
quicken  our  desire  for  a  reperusal,  of  wnich  the  peculiar  interest 
and  benefit,  we  trust,  will  be  its  application  to  ourselves. 

What  now  remains  is,  that  on  the  behalf  of  English  readers,  we 
should  return  our  sincerest  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  for  the  benevolence 
which  suggested,  and  the  care  which  secured,  so  precious  an  ad- 
dition to  our  books  of  piety.  Not  having  the  original  in  our 
possession,  we  can  only  say  that  the  translation  reads  just  as  we 
should  wish  it  to  do.  The  language  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
called  an  English  book.  Indeed,  if  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is 
that  the  book  is  too  English.  We  are  not  going  to  commit  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  Mr.  Walker  represented  the  German 
word  *  Pfarrer'  by  the  English  Rector,  from  any  other  motive 
than  to  render  his  translation  as  familiar  to  the  English  readier 
as  the  original  is  to  the  German,   but  we  think  he  has  erred  in 
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doing  so.  We  speak  under  correction  as  liable  ourselves  to  mis- 
take, but  we  have  never  met  with  the  term  *  rector*  in  any  other 
signification  in  Germany  than  that  of  the  head  of  an  academy. 
It  is  not,  we  believe,  in  strictness  an  ecclesiastical  term  at  all, 
though  academies  and  colleges  in  that  country  often  stand,  as  in 
our  own,  in  close  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  which,  like  Wurtemberg,  is  a 
presbyterian  country,  if  we  may  be  excused  the  solecism.  But  in 
England  the  term  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  and  denotes  a  special 
subdivision  of  the  episcopal  priesthood,  i.e.  one  who  has  the  great 
tithes  of  a  living,  in  contradistinction  to  a  vicar  who  has  only  the 
small.  A  similar  error  we  consider  to  be  the  use  of  the  term 
Esquire,  which  occurs  at  pp.  3,  474,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  But 
enough  of  these  things,  which  we  have  mentioned  to  preserve 
our  impartiality.  Mr.  Walker  could  not  oblige  us  more  than  by 
finding  out  some  other  German  work  as  good,  and  translating  it 
as  well.  The  *  getting  up '  of  the  Memoir  is  also  deserving  of 
great  commendation.  It  is  well  printed,  with  a  very  clear  and 
attractive  type,  on  good  paper  ;  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Bengel,  and  a  very  moderate  price  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  with 
eminent  propriety  dedicated  to  Dr.  Steinkopif. 


Art.  III.  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God,  from  the  Facts 
and  Laws  of  the  Physical  Universe;  being  the  foundation  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  By  John  Macculloch,  M.D.  F.K.S. 
&c.  &c.     3  Vols.  8vo.     London  :  J.  Duncan. 

A  MORE  egregious  misnomer  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term  philosophy :  for 
instead  of  designating,  as  it  did  anciently,  the  love,  and  by  infer- 
ence, the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  it  has  come  to  signify  simply  the 
study  of  second  causes;  and  nothing  can  be  more  displeasing  and 
discomposing  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  than  any  refer- 
ences to  the  wisdom  which  reigns  supreme  over  all,  or  arguments 
which  aim  to  establish  the  connexion  between  the  laws  oi  nature 
and  the  only  eternal  and  self-existent  Lawgiver.  The  history 
of  the  modern  philosophy,  if  fairly  traced  and  comprehensively 
written,  from  the  time  of  the  new  institution  in  the  Baconian 
method,  of  which  we  so  loudly  and  complacently  boast,  down  to 
our  own  days,  would  supply  ample  materials  for  a  serious,  and  as  we 
conceive,  unanswerable  impeachment,  both  as  to  the  spirit  and 
the  tendency  of  the  argumentation,  which  has  passed  current  in 
the  schools.  It  must  have  struck  the  mind  of  every  acute  and 
serious  observer  of  what  has  been  going  forward,  that  the  love  of 
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wisdom,  of  the  highest,  purest  wisdom,  has  had  little  to  do  with 
the  researches  and  speculations  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  have  laboured  unwittingly  or  mali- 
ciously, (we  choose  not  to  determine  which;  the  reader,  if  he  will, 
may  incline  to  the  side  of  charity,)  but  at  all  events,  they  have 
laboured  as  by  common  consent,  and  with  fearful  success,  to  close 
every  avenue  by  which  the  light  of  true  wisdom  might  fall  upon 
their  own  minds,  or  be  reflected  upon  those  of  their  disciples. 
Even  those  from  whom  better  things  were  to  have  been  expected, 
have  been  contaminated  or  bewitched  by  the  atheistical  spirit ; 
and  have  tacitly  agreed  that  philosophy  shall  concern  itself  only 
with  second  causes — that  it  shall  sever  the  link  between  creation 
and  the  Creator ;  and  that  it  shall  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  phi- 
losophic character  to  discourse  or  argue  upon  any  causation  be- 
yond the  point  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe ;  the  organization 
of  bodies,  or  the  ultimate  atoms,  if  there  be  such.  Now  the 
whole  of  this  procedure  has  presented  a  series  of  treasons  and 
outrages  against  what  is,  and  must  unalterably  remain,  philosophy 
— the  love  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  philosophy  :  call  it  naturalism, 
and  its  advocates  naturalists — but  not  philosophers.  For  in  all 
this,  they  display  an  indifference  to  the  only  thing  worth  know- 
ing, the  only  knowledge  which  can  ennoble  and  bless  the  human 
intelligence. 

It  were  well  if  indifference  and  ignorance  were  the  full  amount 
of  the  charge  to  which  they  are  liable.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to 
push  the  crimination  on  to  weightier  considerations,  yet  it  cannot 
be,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  has  been,  and  still 
prevails,  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  Atheism  in  many  of  our 
modern  philosophers ;  and  even  where  that  spirit  has  not  gained 
an  absolute  ascendancy,  there  appears  too  great  a  disposition  to 
envelope  the  first  cause  in  clouds  of  darkness  which,  it  is  presum- 
ed, are  never  to  be  pierced  by  any  rays  of  illumination ;  or  too 
great  a  readiness  for  the  sake  of  science,  to  sink  the  question 
with  those  who  embrace  the  negative,  and  to  repudiate  the  sound- 
ness of  all  further  argument  But  assuredly  if  this  is  to  be  the 
ultimatum  of  our  philosophy — if  we  are  to  pause  with  these  guides 
on  the  brink  of  the  dark  abyss  of  Atheism,  we  owe  them  small 
thanks  for  their  services,  and  can  acknowledge  no  debt  of  honour 
or  of  gratitude  to  such  a  philosophy.  We  were  happier  in  our 
ignorance  than  under  such  illumination.     The  world  will  clearly 

frow  no  better  under  tutors  of  this  class.  They  can  hardly  rail  to 
e  conscious  of  this  themselves.  It  might  suggest  no  unsuitable 
question  for  the  sober  and  serious  decision  of  their  consciences, 
whether  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  what  they  have  worshipped  as 
science,  they  ever  reflected  that  there  was  still  a  higher  science, 
to  which  pertained  this  idea  of  better ;  or  whether,  in  their  beau 
ideal  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  have  not  excluded  the  con- 
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summation  and  perfection  of  both,  in  goodness  ?  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  to  be  observed  throughout  human  nature 
a  singular  degree  of  indifference  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  information  and  just  apprehension  of 
his  attributes.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  they  are 
so  ignorant  and  to  which  they  feel  so  averse. 

It  is  well,  and  we  construe  it  as  one  indication  of  good  among 
much  of  a  contrary  character,  that  efforts  of  no  mean  pretensions 
have  of  late  been  made,  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  moment- 
ous subject ;  and  that  philosophers  of  a  better  school  have  been 
induced  to  connect  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  natural  science 
with  the  higher  interests  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
Bridgwater  Treatises  are  noble  and  opportune  advances  in  the 
path  that  Paley  opened,  but  which  had  remained  too  long  unfre- 
quented. In  some  respects,  particularly  in  point  of  simplicity, 
compression  and  directness,  tney  have  fallen  short  of  their  exem- 
plar; yet  they  are  to  be  set  down  as  a  clear  accession  in  the  main 
to  the  general  argument,  and  from  their  extensive  circulation,  and 
the  high  character  of  their  authors,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  religion.  Though  unequal,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  wearisomely  tautologous,  through 
the  want  of  a  well  arranged  plan,  and  connected  course  of  argu- 
mentation; yet  as  few  readers  may  have  perused  them,  or  perhaps 
even  will  peruse  them  continuously,  except  those  who  read  pro- 
fessionally, these  drawbacks  may  not  be  felt,  or  only  partially, 
and  little  to  the  prejudice  of  the  argument  these  works  severally 
enforce.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  they  might  have  been  made  vastly 
more  efficient,  if,  instead  of  being  repetitions  of  the  same  line  of 
argument  applied  to  different  departments  of  science,  they  had 
been  made  a  progressive  series  of  arguments  leading  to  one 
general  and  grand  conclusion. 

Our  business  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects of  those  treatises,  or  to  show  how  they  might  have  been 
more  efficiently  constructed ;  but  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a 
work  in  addition,  which  is  in  many  respects  more  comprehensive, 
better  planned,  more  logically  conducted,  and  consequently  more 
forcible  in  its  conclusions.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  work 
upon  the  whole  subject  from  a  single  mind,  provided  that  mind 
were  adequately  gifted  and  thoroughly  trained  in  science,  would 
be  altogether  more  complete  and  triumphant  than  a  number  of 
works  by  individual  authors,  written  with  no  other  concert  than 
a  distribution  of  subjects,  or  a  restriction  to  a  separate  department 
of  science.  This  is  now  fully  realized  in  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Macculloch's  very  elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  masterly 
performance.  Composed  and  even  ready  to  be  committed  to  the 
press  before  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  were  announced,  it  was  yet 
stayed  by  its  author  on  the  eve  of  publication,  as  soon  as  he   re- 
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ceived  intelligence  of  that  series.  His  life  was  terminated  before 
they  were  completed.  His  great  work  however  was  accomplished, 
and  it  now  appears  before  the  public  without  any  allusion  to  those 
Treatises.  Though  it  succeeds  them  in  the  date  of  publication, 
it  preceded  them  in  the  period  of  its  composition.  Had  its  author 
lived  to  peruse  them,  it  appears  he  would  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  own  work,  either  in  point  of  science  or  ar- 
gument— for  he  was  evidently  much  more  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Atheistical  controversy  than  most  of  his  competitors ;  and  was 
not  a  whit  behind  the  whole  body  in  his  knowledge  of  every  de- 

?artment  of  natural  history,  and  the  extent  of  modern  discovery, 
le  enjoys  one  special  advantage  which  appears  throughout  every 
part  of  his  work ;  it  is  this — he  seems  equally  well  acquainted 
with  each  branch  of  science  and  with  every  metaphysical  theory. 
He  has  not  only  traversed  the  whole  Encyclopaedia  of  human 
knowledge,  but  has  evidently  read  up  to  the  latest  discoveries 
and  speculations  in  nearly  every  department.  But  it  is  time  to 
verify  the  high  opinion  we  have  already  intimated,  by  displaying 
the  general  plan,  and  presenting  some  specimens  of  its  execution. 

The  work  commences  with  those  chapters  which  may  be  con- 
sidered introductory :  1.  On  the  utility  of  natural  religion.  2. 
On  systems  of  Atheism.  3.  Answers  to  certain  systems  of  Athe- 
ism. The  body  of  the  work  is  composed  of  six  divisions.  1 .  On 
the  existence  of  the  Deity.  2.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 
3.  On  his  wisdom.  4.  On  his  power.  5.  On  his  goodness ;  and 
6.  On  his  government. 

The  first  or  introductory  part  presents  one  of  the  most  concise, 
yet  complete  and  learned  examinations  of  the  various  systems  of 
Atheism  both  ancient  and  modern  that  can  be  any  where  met 
with.  One  or  two  specimens  from  this  part  of  the  work  we 
should  feel  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers,  did  our 
limits  permit.  Upon  the  modern  artifice  of  concealing  real  Athe- 
ism under  terms  which  sink,  without  denying  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  occur  some  most  pertinent  observations,  (Vol.  1.  pp. 
68—72.) 

The  various  hypotheses  of  the  ancients  were  accompanied  with 
difficulties  and  objections  which  modern  sceptics  have  endeavoured 
to  remove,  or  at  least  to  conceal.  They  possessed  acuteness 
enough  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  but  they  have  become  equally  duped  by  a  more  refined 
subtlety,  which  has  only  veiled  the  same  absurdity,  without  re- 
moving it,  or  by  merely  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance,  has 
contrived  to  make  it  elude  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  author 
displays  no  little  skill  in  the  exposure  of  all  these  artifices  and 
delusions  of  the  Atheistic  spirit.  The  observations  on  the  Berk- 
leyan  hypothesis  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  that  of 
Boscovich,  as  only  a  modification  of  Berkleyanism,  will  gratify  all 
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intelligent  readers.  Though  they  may  have  seen  the  same  answer  in 
other  treatises,  we  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  seen  it  so  briefly 
and  pointedly  applied  to  the  very  basis  of  the  theory.  It  shows 
at  once  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  all  such  speculations 
as  would  subvert  the  ultimate  facts  of  our  consciousness,  and  even 
of  our  being.  We  wish  we  could  insert  it,  but  can  only  find  room 
for  the  two  or  three  concluding  paragraphs,  pp.  76,  77. 

'  But  enough  of  this.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter,  no  such  thing  as  spirit :  neither  matter  nor  spirit ;  nothing. 
Let  that  which  has  been  called  the  most  solid  of  all  the  atheisms  be  ad- 
mitted. There  is  at  least  the  person,  or  the  thing,  the  entity,  the 
something,  that  which  is  without  matter  or  spirit,  capable  of  being  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  it  does  not  believe  any  thing  :  but  if  this 
conclusion  is  too  absurd  a  deduction,  where  it  is  really  not  easy  to  draw 
any  other,  there  is  at  least  such  an  incomprehensible  entity,  actually 
deluded  into  the  sense,  if  not  the  belief,  of  the  contact  of  matter.  It 
must  therefore  be  deluded  by  some  cause,  or  power  :  and  as  this  great 
deluder  must  needs  be  a  power  of  universal  presence  and  eternal  exis- 
tence, or  at  least  of  an  existence  prior  to  all  else,  and  further,  possessed 
of  means  of  delusion  which  nothing  but  the  most  incomprehensible 
qualities  could  include,  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  Deity  :  a  will  and  a 
power  every  where,  and  from  all  time  :  the  omnipresent,  and  univer- 
sal, and  eternal  Cause.  If  there  is  not  the  God  who  is  to  be  believed 
by  us,  then  must  the  abettors  of  such  hypotheses  prove  that  they  did 
not  think  while  they  were  thinking,  had  no  existence,  were  nothing. 

Less  than  this  had  been  more  than  enough.  Greece  itself  deserved 
more :  but  modern  celebrity  demands  what  may  safely  be  refused  to 
antiquity.  I  have  therefore  disposed  of  those  systems  which  have  been 
regarded  as  projects  of  total  or  perfect  atheism  :  but  there  are  some 
partial  ones  remaining,  such  as  they  are.  And  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  rather  evidences  of  the  wishes  of  their  propounders,  possibly  much 
more  of  their  ignorance  and  vanity,  than  specimens  of  their  success. 
Their  pretensions  indeed  are  not  very  extensive,  as  their  objects  are 
partial,  or  limited  :  But  be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the  purpose 
ever  is,  to  disclaim  or  renounce  a  Deity,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  attempt,  consistently  with  the  lights  and  evidences  of 
modern  philosophy  ;  though  the  power  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  will/ 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  work  more  pleasing  or  satisfactory, 
or  which  will  perhaps  strike  most  readers  as  more  original,  than 
that  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity.     It  is  a  subject 
but  very  superficially  discussed  by  most  other  writers,  though 
evidently  rich  in  materials  for  novel  illustration  and  unanswerable 
reasoning.     Much  that  Dr.  Macculloch  has  written  upon  t^s 
subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  co-existence  of  ideas  in  the  di^e 
mind,  is  characterized  by  originality,  and  great  depth  as  wf*  as 
comprehension  of  view.     The  comparison  between  the  slo;  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge  and  the  perfection  of  the   D*lne  ig 
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admirably  presented  in  the  following  passage.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed that  our  author  restricts  himself  to  a  particular  part  of  science. 
He  chooses  mathematics. 

'  It  was  after  a  long  period  of  previous  labour  and  of  repeated  syl- 
logisms, that  men  discovered  those  well-known  properties  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  credit  of  assigning  which  is  given  to  Pythagoras, 
It  required  further  labour  to  found  that  science  of  plane  trigonometry, 
through  which  we  now  measure  the  distances  of  inaccessible  objects, 
almost  by  the  eye  alone,  by  means  of  inferences  which  never  fail.  Yet 
the  Omniscient,  the  Eternal  Geometer,  as  he  has  been  termed  by 
Plato,  had  known  this  from  all  time ;  as  He  had,  equally,  for  ever 
known  those  ratios  of  lengths  on  which  man  has  founded  the  most 
useful  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  Had  this  remained  his  boundary,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  he  had  scanned  all  the  mathematical  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity ;  but  he  still  proceeded  to  labour  and  reason,  and 
still  his  knowledge  grew ;  while,  ever  growing,  the  continual  discovery 
of  new  relations  of  quantity  and  number  enables  us  more  truly  to  esti- 
mate the  Divine  knowledge,  in  extending  our  own. 

'  Passing  here  much  intermediate  matter,  yet  still  adhering  to  geo- 
metry, it  was  discovered  through  further  labours,  that  the  revolution 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  round  either  of  its  principal  sides  produced  a 
solid,  which,  on  being  cut  in  various  directions,  yielded  planes  bounded 
by  peculiar  curves.  It  was  a  further  task  to  discover  that  they  could 
be  classified,  so  as  to  give  three  great  families,  under  which,  although 
the  members  often  differed  widely  to  the  eye,  each  was  endowed  with 
a  peculiar  set  of  common  properties ;  and  the  end  of  man's  triumph 
was  to  ascertain  the  definite  natures  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and 
the  hyperbola. 

'  Could  we  now  conceive  that  this  had  not  been  done,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  we  could  have  conjectured  results,  which,  even  now, 
in  the  case  of  the  extreme  ellipses  at  least,  appear  so  improbable,  that 
it  requires  demonstration  to  convince  us  of  their  truth  :  but  the  Om- 
niscient had,  from  the  beginning,  been  acquainted  with  all  these  pro- 
perties, and  more  which  we  have  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  search 
out.  Of  one  of  them  also,  He  had  always  known  what  man  did  not 
discover  for  many  centuries  after  the  fundamental  investigations  ;  since 
He  had  made  use  of  it  in  His  own  mechanisms.  Yet  when  man  had 
at  length  ascertained  this  fact,  priding  himself  also  on  his  ingenuity,  is 
it  not  true  that  he  more  than  once  forgot  that  this  was  the  mathema- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  He  had  designed  because  He 
knew  ?  If  he  found  that  such  was  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  it  was  be- 
cause the  All-wise  had  for  ever  known  that  this  was  the  expedient 
'ine  to  adopt ;  and  if,  out  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  ellipse,  He 
^ose  but  a  few,  peculiarly  also  disposing  of  those  few.  it  was  because 
Hvhad  eternally  known,  what  man  was  far  gone  in  his  races  before 
he  *)uld  understand,  even  when  he  did  know  it,  namely,  that  such 
nicey  0f  choice  and  arrangement  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
His  gaat  mechanisms. 

f  Of  he  parabola,  man  found  out  at  length,  that  if  he  could  con- 
struct ityy  proportional  lines,  so  was  it  the  curve  produced  by  com- 
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bining  the  motion  of  gravitation  with  that  on  any  line  between  the  per. 
pendicular  and  the  tangent  to  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  Still,  it 
long  remained  a  useless  curve,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  proper, 
ties  ;  since,  even  in  this  remarkable  one,  there  is  no  practical  utility, 
as  the  science  of  projectiles  knows.  Thus  might  we  have  decided  that 
it  comprised  none ;  ever  forgetting  what  may  lie  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  Universal  knowledge  :  nor  are  we  perhaps  cured  of  thus  estimating 
that  knowledge  by  our  own  ignorance,  in  finding  that  by  its  aid  we 
can  construct  the  only  surface  which  will  cause  the  parallel  rays  of 
light  to  converge  to  a  point  after  reflection.  May  there  not  be  far 
more  in  the  parabola  which  we  cannot  conjecture  or  foresee  ?  It  was 
long  before  we  discovered  that  the  not  highly  dissimilar  curve  which 
passes  into  it  by  an  imperceptible  gradation,  was  empowered  so  to  de- 
termine the  lengths  of  straight  lines,  that  certain  ratios  should  be  the 
constant  equivalents  of  others.  Yet  we  at  length  found  in  the  hyper- 
bola, that  great  engine  for  abbreviating  labour,  the  logarithm,  which  the 
Omniscient  had  reserved  for  our  use  till  He  saw  the  fitting  time  for 
its  disclosure :  a  disclosure  to  assist  us  in  more  rapidly  approximating 
to  some  estimate  of  His  knowledge,  and  of  His  proceedings  in  the 
geometrical  arrangements  of  the  Universe. 

'  These  alone  were  immense  discoveries :  and  long,  long,  was  man  in 
making  them,  slight  as  they  may  now  appear  to  us  who  have  but  to 
open  our  eyes  to  them  :  but  they  are  the  smallest  part  of  what  we  now 
know  to  be  His  knowledge,  because  we  have  since  attained  to  know  it 
ourselves.  Therefore  must  we  be  sure  that  He  possesses  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  of  which  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  because  mathe- 
maticians at  length  perceive  that  their  science  is  inexhaustible.  He 
sees,  as  He  has  seen  from  all  times,  every  possible  relation  of  number 
and  form  and  magnitude  :  there  are  millions  still  unknown  to  us ; 
while,  as  we  proceed  to  discover  them,  we  shall  attain  that  further 
conviction  of  His  knowledge,  for  which  at  present  we  must  substitute 
simple  belief.  That  which  is  known  is  itself  such,  that  there  is  per- 
haps not  one  among  millions  to  be  found,  who  can,  by  the  most  sedu- 
lous and  continued  exertion,  bring  it  before  his  mind,  even  in  slow  suc- 
cession, through  the  years  of  a  long  life :  yet  this,  and  far  more,  is 
known  to  the  Omniscient,  at  every  instant:  ever  before  Him,  as  the 
simple  circle,  in  its  simplest  property,  stands  displayed  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  a  mathematician.  In  that  simple  figure,  the  latter  is  yet 
unable  to  discover  the  ratio  between  two  lines  of  an  invariable  relation : 
the  Omniscient  alone  can  assign  its  area. 

'  We  begin  to  see  still  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
when,  passing  pure  geometry,  we  examine  into  the  relations  between 
numbers  and  magnitudes :  though  it  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  ge- 
neralized under  common  language,  to  the  apprehensions  of  ordinary 
readers,  while  the  mathematician  versed  in  the  higher  calculus  of  al- 
gebra needs  only  be  desired  to  reflect.  It  was  a  great  discovery,  that 
numbers  and  their  relations  could  be  substituted  for  magnitudes  and 
the  relations  of  magnitudes — that  even  for  numbers,  there  could  be 
substituted  representatives — that  thus  the  mind  could  learn  to  manage 
what  the  eye  could  not  see,  and  that  even  a  sort  of  metaphysical  logic 
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might  be  employed,  where  the  tangible  boundary  of  geometry  had  been 
passed.  But  this  also  was  in  the  knowledge  of  Omniscience,  long  be- 
fore it  was  in  our  own  :  before  all  time,  He  knew  all  these  relations 
and  powers  and  properties  ;  as,  even  yet,  He  probably  knows  of  useful 
proceedings  depending  on  those  powers,  superior  to  those  towards 
which  we  so  slowly  approximated.  What  even  does  man  do  now,  with 
this  machinery  of  knowledge,  after  having  found  out  and  constructed 
it  ?  He  has  ascertained  that  it  is  a  machinery  of  sound  logic — that  if 
well  constructed,  and  put  into  right  action,  it  will  tell  him  what  he 
desires  to  know,  if  he  will  first  tell  it  what  he  does  know.  Yet,  of  the 
long  train  of  all  this  wheel- work  of  syllogism,  he  cannot  bring  the  suc- 
cessive concatenations  before  his  mind  at  one  view,  nor  even  in  any 
succession.  The  working  of  the  machine  is  a  mystery  to  the  very  hand 
which  arranged  it  and  moves  it.  Yet  who  shall  doubt  that  the  Omni- 
scient Mathematician  sees  every  reason,  every  connexion,  at  every 
point  and  step,  and  that  He  sees  also  the  whole  train  of  action,  through 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  numbers  and  proportions,  at  one  glance  ? 
even  as  he  who  is  extracting  knowledge  through  the  differential  alge- 
bra, would  see  it  detailed  in  numeral  figures,  were  it  possible  that  his 
eye  and  mind  could  grasp  such  multitudinous  sums  in  all  their  rela- 
tions/ 

He  proceeds  still  further  to  illustrate  and  augment  this  proof  of 
knowledge  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
as  they  are  found  by  astronomers  to  be  in  actual  operation, 
throughout  the  whole  celestial  system  ;  and  then  admirably  retorts 
upon  our  mathematical  astronomers,  their  present  ignorance  of 
the  same  laws  in  their  application  to  motions  which  are  not  yet 
harmonized  with  the  general  system. 

'  Under  every  branch  of  dynamics,  the  discoveries  of  man  have  been 
late,  as,  in  some,  they  are  still  extremely  imperfect :  while  if  this  term 
may  be  somewhat  extended,  as,  under  its  literal  meaning,  it  may  safe- 
ly be,  there  is  much  of  action  in  bodies,  respecting  the  nature  and 
source  of  which  we  do  not  possess  the  slightest  knowledge :  though 
under  no  want  of  great  and  successive  labours  applied  to  this  subject. 
Our  own  day,  however,  has  witnessed  the  solution  of  those  delicate  and 
difficult  problems  which  concern  the  conduct  of  the  celestial  mechan- 
ism :  disclosing  a  portion  of  the  Divine  knowledge  in  mathematics,  so 
little  suspected  even  by  Newton,  that  he  considered  the  frequent  in- 
terference of  the  Creator  necessary  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the 
planetary  motions :  in  this  forgetting,  that  he  was  measuring  the  Su- 
preme by  a  standard  drawn  from  his  own  imperfections.  Of  that 
knowledge  in  Him,  we  are  now  convinced,  because  it  has  become  our 
own  :  but  we  should  repeat  the  same  error,  did  we  not  believe  that  He 
was  the  possessor  of  a  still  more  refined  dynamical  one,  at  present  ex- 
ceeding all  our  conceptions  ;  since  it  is  thus  that  the  Eternal  Mathe- 
matician must  regulate  that  moving  and  concatenated  universe  of 
spheres  in  which  our  own  system  is  an  insensible  point.  Do  the 
comets  of  that  system  interfere  with  the  order  of  its  planetary  bodies  ; 
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or,  if  not  doing  this  within  the  limits  of  our  own  observation,  may  not 
that  happen  at  some  future  period  ?  Mathematicians  have  been  glad 
to  escape  from  a  problem  which  is  too  difficult  to  investigate  :  but  the 
Creator  could  inform  us  of  all  those  influences,  did  He  so  choose  ;  as 
it  is  not  improbable  that  He  will  communicate  this  knowledge  at  some 
future  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  He  ever  informs  us  of  that  which 
He  intends  us  to  know :  selecting  among  men  that  agent  who  is  too 
apt  to  forget  that  he  is  no  other  than  the  commissioner  of  the  Supreme, 
and  that  all  his  labours  would  otherwise  have  been  vain.  Our  own 
day  has  explained  the  balancing  of  Saturn's  ring  ;  it  is  our  knowledge, 
convincing  us  of  His :  but  our  ignorance  ought  to  have  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  long  before.' 

These  extracts  will  afford  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  very 
complete  and  original  view  which  the  author  has  presented  under 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
as  that  is  discovered  by  the  gradual  accumulations  of  human 
science.  He  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  our  discoveries  in 
all  departments  are  but  an  unveiling  of  that  which  has  existed  in 
all  its  perfection  in  the  Deity,  and  existed  in  him  always. 

The  completion  of  this  argument  is  pursued  in  another  chapter 
on  the  co-existence  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  The  general 
conception  is  not  original,  for  it  has  been  often  and  ably  argued, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  the  same  acuteness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  force  of  reasoning.  We  could  gladly  make  large  extracts, 
which  would  instruct  and  delight  our  readers,  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  following : — 

(  The  forms  of  animal  life  amount  to  many  hundred  thousands  ;  and 
the  naturalist  well  knows,  that  although  adding  all  his  own  study  to 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  he  can- 
not distinguish  the  smallest  portion  of  this  number,  even  when  before 
hw  eyes,  so  as  to  know  in  what  they  all  differ,  or  even  how  any  one 
differs  from  all  the  others.  Could  he  do  this,  he  would  be  that  which 
he  strives  to  become  ;  though  even  then  he  would  be  little  more  than 
the  naturalist  nomenclator.  But  whether  he  has  thought  of  it  or  not, 
he  thus  admits  in  the  Creator  a  multiplicity  of  co-existent  ideas  which, 
even  on  so  limited  a  portion  of  nature,  he  cannot  discriminate  when 
they  are  before  him,  while  all  his  races  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
numbering  them.  He  who  planned  these  structures  saw,  as  He  ap- 
pointed, at  once  every  thing  in  which  they  should  differ  ;  and,  if  I  may 
here  use  an  admitted  anthropomorphy,  we  must  see  that  He  could  now 
produce,  from  His  memory  alone,  a  perfect  model  of  every  form  in 
creation,  to  its  minutest  parts.  But,  for  those,  we  must  multiply  by 
millions,  that  we  may  attain  to  some  conception  of  the  included  ideas  ; 
since  every  part  of  each  form  consists  of  inferior  ones,  in  a  successively 
downward  series ;  while  the  most  minute  of  these  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct idea  in  the  Creator's  mind,  before  He  produced  its  image. 

'It  becomes  again  necessary,  therefore,  to  limit  the  range  of  inquiry, 
by  selecting  a  division  of  the  animal   forms ;  or  rather,  to  limit  it  a 
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third  time,  by  taking  nothing,  in  the  birds,  but  the  mere  clothing, 
being,  among  other  things,  a  contrivance  of  differences  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  Yet  even  this  inferior  department  is  unmanageable ;  so 
far  beyond  all  computation  is  the  number  of  separate  ideas  which  en- 
ter into  the  constructions  of  the  feathers  throughout  the  whole,  while 
every  one  must  have  been  conceived  under  a  separate  idea  for  each  of 
its  minutest  parts,  before  the  general  plan  for  all  the  distinctions  could 
have  been  laid  down  :  existing  still  in  the  Creator's  mind,  in  the  same 
manner.  I  must  therefore  select  from  even  this  selection ,  and,  to 
take  a  single  feather,  will  be  to  exhaust  this  analysis  to  its  lowest 
term.  To  the  superficial  and  unreflecting,  the  feather  of  the  Argus 
pheasant  is  a  painted  feather,  and  no  more  ;  he  forgets  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art,  though  the  Creator's  work  ;  and  that  it  was  not  put  together 
without  a  distinct  conception  of  every  atom  of  its  numerous  parts,  any 
more  than  a  watch  or  a  cotton-engine  was  constructed  without  a  draw- 
ing  for  every  axle  and  pivot  and  wheel  and  tooth.  The  artist  who 
may  attempt  to  imitate  it  in  colours,  will  soon  discover  how  many  ideas 
are  necessary  to  the  execution ;  and  far  more  would  this  be  found  out 
by  him  who  should  endeavour  to  fabricate  a  model  of  it.  It  seems  to 
be  trifling  with  common  sense,  to  say,  that  if  it  had  not  been  thus  con- 
ceived, it  could  not  have  existed :  but  that  common  sense  will  not  be 
offended,  when  it  recollects  that  the  superior  sense  of  philosophy  has 
denied  this  conclusion. 

'  The  reader  might  equally  turn  to  the  former  analysis  of  the  feather 
of  the  peacock,  including  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  no  man  would 
willingly  undertake  to  number  :  while  if  he  will  examine  the  whole 
clothing  of  the  animal,  point  by  point,  he  may  ask  himself  the  question 
which  I  need  not  repeat ;  as  he  may,  after  this,  attempt  the  larger 
sum  which  includes  the  whole  feathered  creation.  This  is  to  return 
from  the  point  to  which  I  have  brought  him  ;  but  it  is  to  return  up- 
wards, through  all  the  animal  organizations,  under  all  their  lowest  de- 
tails, including  their  internal  structures  and  actions  with  their  external 
forms :  while  the  constancy  of  the  latter,  and  the  precision  of  the 
former,  will  assure  him  that  there  was  not  the  minutest  circumstance 
which  was  not  preconceived  in  the  Creator's  mind,  could  he  still  have 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  steam-engine  is  repeated  in  successive 
ones,  and  its  action  is  ever  precise,  for  no  other  reasons  than  this,  as 
in  no  other  manner  could  it  be  what  it  is ;  and  that  which  the  less  de- 
manded, was  assuredly  required  for  the  greater. 

f  The  vegetable  kingdom  will  afford  an  illustration  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  :  since  I  can  here  point  out  that  comparison  of  simulta- 
neous ideas,  which  the  extent  of  the  animal  world  did  not  so  well 
admit.  There  is  here  a  plan  of  some  kind,  though  we  cannot  trace 
the  whole,  and  it  involves  millions  of  ideas ;  as,  without  the  previous 
possession  of  all  the  included  ones,  no  plan  can  be  designed.  Imper- 
fectly understood  as  it  is,  we  can  see  that  it  consists  in  some  system  of 
continuous  subdivision,  till  it  descends  to  a  single  species,  and  that  the 
associations  and  the  distinctions  are  produced  through  the  forms  of  al- 
most innumerable  parts,  under  similitude  and  dissonance.  The  botanist 
nomenclator  knows  well  what  difficulty  he  finds  in  perceiving  all  these 
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distinctions,  among  even  a  few  species ;  as  be  knows  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  minute  circumstances  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and 
he  therefore  will  best  estimate  the  mass  of  ideas  contained  in  the 
whole.  Differing  in  one  thing,  a  single  plant  may  differ  from  others 
in  many ;  in  flowers,  and  in  slight  variations  of  a  flower ;  in  leaves,  and 
in  their  minute  incisions  and  evanescent  outlines,  as  in  far  more  which 
I  need  not  here  note :  while,  when  differing  on  one  point,  it  may  re- 
semble other  plants  in  many  parts,  and  a  few  in  nearly  all :  and  thus 
under  a  much  farther  intricacy  of  relation  than  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  notice.  Hence,  independently  of  the  endless  forms,  each  com- 
prising numerous  ideas,  we  must  attempt  to  conceive  the  comparisons 
and  calculations  implied  in  planning  the  combinations,  through  resem- 
blance and  dissimilitude,  under  which  the  arrangements  of  the  vegetable 
world  have  been  made ;  while  in  this,  there  is  necessarily  involved  a 
previous  joint  view,  or  simultaneous  perception  of  every  included  idea. 
Man,  attempting  similar  things,  must  have  recourse  to  mechanical 
arrangements  as  a  substitute  for  that  simultaneous  conception  which  is 
not  one  of  the  allotted  powers  of  his  mind  ;  while  this  becomes  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  that  power  in  the  Omniscient 

€  But  under  this  mode  also  of  viewing  the  co-existence  of  the  Divine 
ideas,  it  is  best  to  select  a  single  example  ;  and  I  may  take  the  rose,  as 
being  one  of  those  plants  in  which  the  distinctions  of  species  are  very 
delicate  or  difficult,  while  being  once  known  they  are  recognized  with 
certainty.     This,  in  itself,  marks  that  precision  of  ideas  which  nothing 
but  the  most  entire  knowledge  could  have  possessed ;  while  philosophy 
will  acknowledge,  that  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  could  not  have 
been  made,  unless,  with  that  precision,  every  minute  circumstance  had 
been  present  at  one  view.       In  this  flower,  so  marked  as  a  genus  that 
no  one  can  mistake  it,  the  variations,  and  combinations  of  parts  which 
give  individuality  to  the  numerous  species  are  often  so  minute  and 
evanescent,  that  they  escape  all  but  an  acute  botanist ;  nor  is  even  he 
always  secure,  unless  he  can  bring  these  parts,  or  ideas,  into  comparison. 
That  is,  we  cannot  retain  in  our  memories  the  simultaneous  ideas  of 
the  Omniscient  mind  on  a  subject  so  narrow  as  this  ;  since  our  senses, 
with  our  utmost  attention,  must  be  taxed  to  discern  this  infinitely  min- 
ute atom  out  of  all  that  was  for  ever  known  to  the  Creator  as  it  was 
executed  by  Him :  being,  in  this  case,  as  in  others,   assured  of  the 
knowledge,  and  of  the  intention  thus  to  produce  individuality,  because 
each  species  is  repeated,  through  its  seeds,  for  ever. 

'  Thus,  what  metaphysics  inter,  natural  science  proves  ;  while  if  the 
cultivators  of  this  have  seldom  raised  their  minds  beyond  it,  to  Him 
through  whom  it  exists,  so  have  metaphysicians  overlooked  or  remained 
ignorant  of  that  which  might  often  have  aided  them  with  proofs  of 
those  prior  conclusions  in  which  they  rest,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  It  is  truly  said,  of  all  the  human  sciences,  that  he  who 
limits  himself  to  one,  will  throw  little  light  on  it ;  nor  is  it  less  true, 
that  scarcely  one  can  be  duly  illustrated  without  the  aid  of  all  the  rest. 
cAs  the  reader  can  now  pursue  for  himself  those  trains  of  thought 
respecting  the  physical  universe,  I  may  turn  to  the  moral  one  :  that  in 
thtt  also  he  may  see  how  he  can  reflect  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
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living  and  moving  world  of  animals,  being  a  sentient,  is  also  a  moral 
one,  a  world  of  mind  ;  of  thoughts,  wishes,  purposes,  efforts,  enjoy, 
ments,  while  also  replete  with  inventions  and  adaptations,  contrived 
for  the  due  ordering  of  this  great  mass  of  will  and  power,  under  rela- 
tions to  existing  objects  ;  so  that  no  desire  should  want  its  pursuit, 
nor  any  moral  movement  be  without  its  means  and  its  end. 

'  I  stated  a  human  case,  as  a  basis  for  the  former  illustrations :  I 
may  here  follow  the  same  plan.  To  expedite  an  army  across  the  seas, 
is  a  frequent  occurrence  ;  while  the  reader  must  reflect  for  himself  on 
the  enormous  mass  of  knowledge,  the  thousands  of  distinct  ideas,  in 
morals  and  physics,  which  must  have  existed  somewhere,  before  this 
could  have  been  effected.  Yet  of  all  these,  but  few  ever  belonged  to 
one  man ;  as  no  man  could  have  conceived  the  whole,  in  even  the 
slowest  succession  of  detail :  it  is  the  united  toil  of  hundreds,  as,  in 
them,  it  is  but  recorded  knowledge :  not  seen,  but  sought  when  re- 
quired. Yet  all  this  bears  not  the  smallest  proportion  to  the  ideas 
alone  which  produced  those  materials  and  gave  those  powers  ;  as  these 
constitute  but  an  infinitesimal  among  all  those  in  the  Omniscient  mind 
on  analogous  subjects.  The  great  army  of  animals  which  occupies  the 
earth,  must  be  housed,  and  clothed,  and  fed  :  its  commissariat  is  per- 
fection,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  government ;  while  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  implied  in  this  alone  surpasses  all  conception,  when 
that  army  amounts  to  myriads  which  must  be  numbered  by  the  sands 
of  Africa,  under  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different  kinds  desiring  dif- 
ferent food.' 

We  cannot  pretend  to  go  through  the  whole  work  extracting 
after  this  fashion.  There  are  in  the  three  volumes  some  seventeen 
hundred  pages,  of  which  we  can  testify  with  confidence  and  with 
the  highest  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  accomplished  author, 
that  we  have  rarely  seen  such  a  mass  of  science  and  argument 
with  so  little  to  except  against,  and  so  much  both  to  instruct  and 
please.  We  have  our  objections  to  a  few  passages  and  a  few 
sentiments,  a  sample  of  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting to  the  readers  judgment  before  we  close.  But  instead  of 
passing  directly  to  this  irksome  part  of  our  duty,  we  may  be  allow- 
ed perhaps  just  to  throw  off  in  a  few  sentences,  the  general  effect 
which  has  been  produced,  by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
work,  upon  our  own  minds. 

We  have  risen  from  the  task  more  powerfully  impressed  than 
ever,  with  the  impossibib'ty  of  thoroughly  explaining  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  either  in  their  origination  or  their 
succession  and  dependence,  without  the  recognition  of  an  intelli- 
gent, an  almighty,  and  an  omniscient  first  cause.  Atheism  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  been  reduced  here  to  an  immeasurable  and  an 
interminable  contradiction  to  the  entire  procedure,  the  multitu- 
dinous voice  of  the  whole  creation.  It  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
boundless  absurdity ;  the  denial  of  a  work  more  fully,  detaUedlfff 
and  universally  proved  to  us  than  any  other.     Our  reason  may, 
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be  confounded,  baffled,  by  all  its  attempts  to  conceive  the  mode 
of  the  Divine  existence,  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  a  mystery 
in  its  own  right;  but  it  would  be  contradicted  in  all  its  perceptions, 
outraged  in  all  its  operations,  by  the  denial  of  that  existence.     It 
is  a  difficulty  perhaps  to  conceive  in  any  sense,  how  he  is,  but  an 
impossibib'ty  to  prove  that  he  is  not      To  deny  the  proof  of  his 
existence,  because  it  is  not  made  directly  to  the  senses,  is  virtually 
a  subversion  of  all  reasoning,  and  a  denial  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness, which  becomes  at  once  a  direct  contradiction.     We  find 
ourselves  placed  amidst  a  boundless  variety  of  visible  and  sensible 
objects,    organic  and  inorganic,  animal  and  vegetable,    earth, 
water,  air,  nre,  the    sea,  the   moon,    the    stars,  the  universe. 
What  an  amazing,  innumerable  multitude  of  distinct  things  and 
beings  are  comprised  in  these  terms — not  one  of  which  can  have 
given  itself  existence ; — that  were  an  absurdity  ;  and  not  one  of 
tvhich  can  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  another 
ieing — yet  all  are  in  some  way  connected,  harmonized  into  unity, 
ind  make  a  whole  and  observable  law.  We  cannot  tell  their  extent : 
nre  are  perplexed  and  lost  amidst  their  multiplicity,  and  spend  our 
ives  merely  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  and  to  arrange  them. 
Fhe  vastness  of  some  confounds  us,  the  minuteness  of  others  de- 
les our  vision  with  all  its  artificial  aids.     First  we  take  a  telescope 
md  examine  the  objects  in  the  far  distance  of  space ;  still  we 
annot  comprehend  them  all  within  the  scope  of  our  augmented 
fision.     As  we  go  on  strengthening  the  power  of  sight,  we  only 
fxtend  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  without  any  hope  of 
reaching  the  limits  of  creation.     Then  we  take  the  microscope 
md  examine  the  minute  organization  that  is  near  to  us.     We  per- 
ceive it  to  be  beautifully  harmonized  in  its  parts,  and  endowed 
wth  sensation  and  life,  perhaps  with  consciousness  of  pleasure 
md  pain,  with  a  will,  and  with  appetites.     We  increase  the  power 
jf  the  microscope,  till,  like  the  telescope,  it  makes  visible  to  us 
arms  of  animal  life  totally  imperceptible  to  unassisted  vision. 
Jtill  we  find  all  to  be  beautifully  and  exquisitely  constituted. 
Jmbs  and  parts  appear  of  various  construction  and  use,  and  each 
eparate  animal  or  minute  insect,  perfectly  complete  and  indepep^ 
ent  in  itself.     From  these  we  may  proceed  upwards  through 
onntless  myriads  and  all  but  infinite  gradations.     Science  lias 
ot  discovered  nor  classified  the  different  species,  which  still  exist 
l  untold  multitudes.     All  these  exquisite  works  of  Divine  art 
Djjoy  but  a  temporary  existence.     They  have  their  periods  of 
irth,  of  growth,  of  enjoyment,  and  of  decay.     Some  of  these  are 
mger,  and  some  shorter.  To  each  separate  species  is  committed  the 
ower  of  producing  its  like,  and  of  imparting  that  mysterious  prin- 
itote  of  its  life  to  some  other  portion  of  prepared  matter,  which  re- 
ntes that  principle,  and,  in  its  turn,  again  developes  precisely 
fce  same  organization  endowed  Math  the  same  functions  of  life, 
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sensation,  .and  consciousness*    As  far  as  our  perception  can  trace, 
the  whole  machinery  is  self-wrought   But  reason  pronounces  this 
an  impossibility.   Again ;  we  take  a  single  grain  of  corn  and  place 
it  where  it  may  enjoy  the  sun -beams,  the  air  and  moisture ;  and, 
by  what  is  called  a  natural  process,  in  a  few  months,  we  find  this 
single  grain  multiplied  into  a  hundred  or  more,  each  on?  possess- 
ing the  same  qualities,  the  same  powers  of  growth,  and  of  self- 
multiplication,  which  were  possessed  by  the  original  grain.    This 
process  may  be  repeated  in  an' interminable  series,  under  the  given 
circumstances,  and  at  the  appointed  seasons,  without  exhaustioa 
or  degeneration  in  the  vital  principle.    This  may  be  denominated 
vegetable  chemistry >  and  the  philosopher  may  impose  upon  himre)^ 
by  deeming  that  he  has  accounted  for  it,  by  the  use  of  such  terms 
— but  he  has  done  absolutely  nothing  towards  its  explanation*  He 
has  but  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge — he  has 
expressed  the  fact,  not  explained  it.    He  can  neither  explain  nor 
imitate  it     It  refuses  to  tell  its  secret  to  his  philosophy.     There 
is  a  mystery  which  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  but  which  he 
is  utterly  unable  to  penetrate.     He  cannot  even  approximate  one 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.     But  again,  we  take  of 
the  same  grains  of  corn,  we  bruise  them  into  powder,  and  make 
them  into  bread,  and  place  this  substance  under  the  action  of  the 
process  of  digestion.     It  is  converted  presently  into  nourishment, 
or  in  other  words,  into  human  blood,  from  which  is  again  produced 
flesh,  and  bone,  and  nerve,  and  skin.    This  the  philosopher  tells 
us  is  animal  chemistry,  and  expects  that  we  should  be  contented 
with  his  explanation,  which  again  explains  nothing,  but  literally 
obscures  every  thing.     How  immeasurably  does  this  animal  end 
vegetable  chemistry  transcend  the  scientific  chemistry !     Yet  the 
philosopher  would  insinuate  that  they  are  alike.     Every  places 
every  object,  is  full  of  mysterious,  inscrutable  power.    Out  of  the 
cold  and  frozen  clods  of  winter  wrought  upon,  as  we  say,  by  the 
genial  breath  of  spring,  proceed  the  sweet  flowers  and  fresh  ver- 
dure ;  which  again  advance  to  the  full  promise  and  cheering,  lux- 
uriance of  summer:  and  so  on  to  the  ripe  fruits  and  rich  maturity 
of  autumn ;  when,  what  we  again  call  the  powers  of  nature^  terms, 
however,  without  meaning,  or  with  a  questionable  one,  seem  to 
retire  for  rest  or  security,  against  the  approach  of  winter,     All  js 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.     There  is  nothing  stationary. 
Every  thing  is  found  under  a  process  either  of  growth  or  decqy; 
some  are  just  commencing  this  inexplicable  process ;  others  (fpp 
blooming,  others  are  fading.     That  which  appears  now  full  f^f 
strength  and  life  will  soon  droop  and  wither ;  and  that  which  ps 
fading  will  ere  long  dissolve,  and  restore  back  to  the  earth.. and 
the  air,  its  component  parts,  which  will  again  re-appear  in  some 
other  form.      The  matter  will  be  taken  up  again  and,  appro- 
priated to  the  respective  uses  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  organ* 
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ization,  which  it  will  in  feet  become,  and,  in  becoming,  serve  to 
sustain  and  mature  the  particular  life  by  which  it  has  been  appro- 
priated*    Now  in  all  this  there  is  observable,  besides  the  actual 
power  working  and  directing  all  in  all,  a  certain  fixed  point  to 
which  the  process  shall,  in  each  case,  be  conducted,  and  which 
being  attained,  the  whole  mechanism  or  organization  stays  its  on- 
ward progress,  as  if  conscious  of  an  irresistible  authority  that  said, 
'stop.'     There  is  such  an  authority  in  every  case  ;  it  is  clearly 
an  authority  of  will — of  will  in  each,  or  a  will-  universal  and  ab- 
sohite  over  alL     It  determines  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  im- 
parts efficiency  to  every  process.     It  has  previously  fixed  the 
pattern  and  the  idea  to  which  every  separate  production,  animal 
or  vegetable,  shall  be  conformed ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
order,  no  certainty,  no  perfection  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Now  what  is  this  determining  will,  this   infinitely  diversified 
power  of  action  ?     Philosophy  again  says,  this  is  nature, — or,  the 
have  of  nature  effect  all  this: — and  again  we  reply,  this,  if  it  does 
not  mean  God,  is  language  utterly  without  meaning.     It  is  but 
resolving  the  effect  into  itself. — It  is  logically  to  say,  the  effect  is 
the  cause  of  the  effect,  which  in  reasoning  is  absurd.    Philosophy 
deceives  itself  grossly,  by  the  abstraction  involved  in  the  terms, 
nature  and  laws  of  nature.     They  are  words  that  convey  no  idea, 
when  used  to  explain  the  cause  of  any  object  or  operation,  unless, 
a*  we  said  before,  they  really  are  synonymes  for  the  Divine  Being 
—and  to  that  import  they  must  be  traced  back,  or  they  mean  no- 
thing. *    It  is  God — God  alone  that  does  what  is  too  commonly, 
by  the  language  of  philosophy,  ascribed  to  nature  and  her  laws. 
FEilosophers  may  be  confidently  challenged  to  assign  any  other 
cause.     They  but  deceive  themselves  and  mock  their  disciples  by 
attempting  to  assign  any  other.     They  have  never  detected — 
they  know  that  they  cannot  detect,  any  cause  adequate  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  as  they  now  choose 
to  designate  it,   the  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry,  but  the 
Almighty  power  and  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  first  cause. — But 
we  cannot  proceed  with  the  general  subject 

We  feel  it  now  to  be  a  duty  before  we  dismiss  this  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting  work,  to  state  our  objections  to  a  few 
matters,  some  of  them  certainly  of  deep  interest,  but  none  of  them 
affecting  the  general  chain  of  the  argument.  We  object  to  the 
introduction  of  the  modern  Geological  theories  into  a  work  of  this 
nature,  as  a  basis  for  any  theological  argument — for  the  unanswer- 
able reason,  as  we  deem  it — that  none  of  these  theories  can  be 
£t  set  down  as  matters  of  certainty.  They  are  incessantly 
ctuating,  and  are  still  in  the  form  of  hypothesis,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  be  proved.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  his  theory,  and  other 
speculators  have  theirs ;  but  this  very  disagreement  as  to  facts 
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and  first  principles,  assures  us  that  no  theory  can  yet  lay  claim  to 
a  place  in  pure  science.     Dr.  Macculloch  maintains  the  theory 
of  an  igneous  origin  of  the  earth  and  the  primitive  rocks,  but  even 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved:  it  is  conjectured,  deemed  high- 
ly probable,  by  a  large  class  of  geologists ;  but  there  are  others 
who,  on  ground,  as  they  think,  still  stronger,  assign  an  aqueous 
origin  to  the  same  things.     While  this  is  the  case,  geology  should 
be  accounted  no  safe  ground  for  an  argument  on  natural  theology. 
It  is  a  quicksand  for  a  foundation.     Yet  we  find  a  chapter  on  the 
creation  and  progressive  changes  qftJie  earth,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  M.'s  other  work  on  geology  is  introduced. 
Undecided  speculations  ought  to  have  been  all  discarded  in  an 
argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  nothing  as- 
sumed as  matter  of  science  or  matter  of  fact,  but  which  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  such.     At  p.  12.  vol.  i.,  we  meet  with  some 
objectionable  sentiments  on  the  religious  education  of  children. 
He  states,  that  '  we  seldom  produce  the  effect  we  desire,  by  in* 
*  forming  them  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  redemption :  it  is  beyond 
'  their  capacity ;  we  can  do  little  more  than  give  them  a  rote  of 
'  words.     God  is  not  understood  by  them  in  his  simplest  attri- 
'  butes,'  and  how  should  he  be  comprehended  in  the  more  abstruse 
'  ones :'  with  a  whole  page  in  the  same  strain.     It  is  altogether  a 
mistake.     The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries 
among  the  Greenlanders — who  began  with  natural  theology — that 
is  with  Mr.  M.'s  plan,  and  then  proposed  to  proceed  to  revealed 
religion  and  redemption ;  and  did  nothing  in  the  illumination  of 
the  heathen  through  many  years ;  but  afterwards  did  much  by 
reversing  the  method,  refutes  the  reasoning,  or  rather,  the  opinion 
of  our  author.      Every  Christian  parent's  experience  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  will  refute  it      But  we  need  not  enlarge. 
It  is  an  exploded  opinion.      In  the  same  chapter  on  the  utility  qf 
natural  religion^  there  are  various  passages  of  doubtful  orthodoxy. 
He  speaks  in  p.  19,  'of  adopting  natural  religion,  on  account  of 
6  uses  not  so  readily  or  fully  derivable  from  that  knowledge  which 
'  has  been  revealed,  &c.'     It  would  be  difficult  to  show  what  use* 
those  are  which  are  better  attainable  by  natural  than  by  revealed 
religion.     We  believe  that  natural  religion,  if  reposed  in  for  these 
uses,  will  be  found  utterly  inefficient.     It  never  yet  taught  its 
disciples  any  safe  way  of  morality  or  salvation.     Dr.  Macculloch, 
in  his  fond  endeavour  to  prove  its  utility,  has  been  betrayed  into 
an  extravagance  of  eulogy,  neither  consistent  with  facts  in  human 
history,  nor  with  his  own  professed  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
revealed  truth.     At  p.  41,  there  is  a  misquotation  of  Scripture 
which  essentially  alters  the  sense  of  the  passage.     It  is  Matt.  xi. 
27,  and  Luke  x.  22.     Dr.  M.  quotes  it  thus-—'  No  man  knoweth 
'  the  lather  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Father  will  reveal 
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*  him :'  it  should  be  *  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'  There 
is  in  our  view,  a  very  serious  theological  error  in  the  following 
passage: — 

' Now  under  this  condition  of  things,  (man's  fallen  estate)  it  would 
not  have  been  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  had  he  not  provided 
some  remedy  for  this  defect :  and  thence  is  inferred  the  probability  of 
pardon  for  disobedience.  And  I  think  that  natural  religion  may  also 
infer  the  conditions,  as  far  as  they  are  natural  and  reasonable  ones,  on 
which  this  pardon  would  be  granted/ — p.  36,  vol.  I. 

The  best  way  of  testing  this  statement  is  to  ask,  did  natural 
religion  ever  do  so  ?    Assuredly  not     Redemption  was  a  mystery 
hidden  in  the  divine  mind.     The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  this, — 
reason  when  enlightened,  as  Dr.  M.'s  evidently  was,  by  revelation, 
pronounces  upon  the  consistency  of  the  conditions  attached  to  re- 
demption :  but  this  comes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  real  anticipation  of 
those  conditions  by  natural  theology.     We  question  also  the  truth 
of  the  first  half  of  the  above  statement ;  because  it  really  reaches 
farther  than  it  seems  to  do,  and  makes  the  redemption  of  man  a 
matter  of  justice  and  not  of  grace.     If  the  passage  means  any 
thing,  it  intends,  that  God  was  obliged  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
Alan's  fall.     This  is  at  least  not  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  there  we  must  leave  it.     We  feel  no  inclination  to 
pursue  our  strictures.     But  we  deem  it  proper  to  admonish  those 
who  may  peruse  the  Doctor's  work,   not  to  stumble  at  these 
and  a  few  other  similar  errors  in  the  introductory  chapter — for  to 
that  they  are  mostly  confined.     He  will  find  little  in  the  subse- 
quent parts,  or  in  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  startle  him,  but 
much  throughout  to  instruct  and  delight.     The  analysis  of  the 
peacock's  tail  given  at  p.  81,  vol.  I.,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  pieces  of  natural  theology  we  ever  read. 
We  have  not  room  to  extract  it.     We  sincerely  nope  every  rea- 
der who  can  gain  a  sight  of  the  work  will  do  so  without  loss  of 
time.     In  spite  of  some  defects  of  style,  which  will  occasionally 
produce  embarrassment,  and  here  and  there  a  little  obscurity  in 
the  reasoning,  from  aiming  perhaps  at  too  much  condensation,  we 
admonish  the  student  to  proceed  resolutely  to  the  end.     He  may 
be  startled  and  offended  in  the  commencement,  but  he  cannot  fail 
to  congratulate  himself,  when  he  has  accomplished  his  task.     He 
will  probably  find  it  long  before  he  takes  in  hand  such  another 
book ;  and  we  had  almost  said,  he  will  scarcely  feel  it  necessary 
to  peruse  another  on  the  same  subject. 
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Art.  IV.  The  West  Indies  in  1837 :  being  the  Journal  of  a  Visit  to 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  67.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  and  Ja- 
maica ;  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  of  those  Islands  By  Joseph  Stubcme 
and  Thomas  Harvey.     12mo.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

2.  Official  Responsibility,  Affirmed  and  Enforced:  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  British  Colonial 
Slavery.  By  John  Birt.  8vo.  pp.  16.   London :  Hatchard  &  Son. 

WE  lose  no  time  in  commending  the  Volume  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey  to  thfe  early  and  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers.   It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting publications  of  modern  times,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.     Few  of  the  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  need  to  be  informed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1836,  four  gentlemen  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining,  by  personal  observation,  the  state  of  the  ap- 
prenticed labourers,  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  change 
wrought  in  their  condition  by  the  Abolition  Act  of  1883.    Thar 
mission  was  highly  praiseworthy  and  philanthropic,  nnA  .the  mods 
in  which  it  was  executed  was  eminently  calculated  to  insure  suc- 
cess.    The  undertaking  was  entirely  independent  of  any  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.     It  was  a  movement  dictated  by  the  purest 
benevolence,  and  carried  out  with  a  wisdom  and  fore-thought 
which  no  difficulties  could  baffle  or  discourage.    It  is  well-known 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Abolition  Act  came  into  operation, 
the  most  contradictory  reports  reached  this  country.     The  Co- 
lonial press  represented  the  Coloured  population  as  idle,  dissolute, 
dissatisfied  and  insubordinate ;  while  their  agents  at  home*  inter- 
ested in  the  circulation  of  such  reports,  gave  them  all  the  cur- 
rency in  their  power.     The  planters  were  represented  as  labor  * 
to  carry  out  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit  the  design  of  the  Imj 
Act     Foregoing  their  prejudices — relinquishing  their  hoetil  w 
they  were  described  as  actuated  by  the  kindest  feelings, — es'df* 
termined  to  do  their  best  to  prepare  the  degraded  slave  for  Aft 
privileges  and  duties  of  freemen.     Such  was  the  language  adopf 
ed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Colonists,  and  for  a  time  the  British 
public  were  deluded  by  it.     The  deception  was  aided  by  the 
good  order  and  quietness  of  the  negroes.     There  was  no  outbreak* 
no  violence,  no  loud  complaining.     The  enslaved  bondsmen  ex*? 
ulted  for  a  season  in  the  supposed  attainment  of  liberty.    The 
first  of  August, — the  glorious  first  of  August,  as  it  was  deemed  by 
a  credulous  and  confiding  people — was  spent  in  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.     Ten  thousand  blessings  were  poured  forth  on  the  Bri- 
tish nation  by  the  grateful  children  of  Africa,  who  imagined,  in 
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the  joyousness  of  the  moment  that  the  glad  day  of  Jubilee  had 
arrived.    But  there  soon  came  a  re-action,  though. a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  its  existence  was  known  in  England.    The 
truth  however  gradually  crept  oat.    It  was  proclaimed  in  Co- 
lonial laws,  m  the  speeches  of  Governors,  in  the  discussions  of 
Assemblies,  in  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  ;the  persecution  of 
upright  Magistrates.     The  faint  murmur  wafted  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, sounded  louder  and  louder,  until  it  won  a  nation's  ear,  and 
stung  with  bitter  disappointment  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
troth.     The  government  was  compelled  to  assent  to  inquiry, 
and    a  Committee  of    the   Lower  House    was    consequently 
appointed.     But  the  hopes  of  redress  from  this  quarter  were 
speedily  extinguished.     It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  averse  from  inquiry,  and  that  all  its  influence  would 
lie  employed  in  shielding  from  British  justice  the  obliquities  of 
the  planters.     A  Report  was  therefore  presented  which  glossed 
over  the  legal  chicanery  of  Colonial  legislation,  and  palliated  the 
ten  thousand  enormities  perpetrated  by  its  administrators.     The 
apprenticeship  system  was  represented  as  working  well,  both  for 
the  negro  and  the  planter,  and  all  change  was  deprecated.     We 
need  not  longer  dwell  on  the  character  of  this  report,  having  freely 
done  so,  and  at  some  length,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.*    We 
will  only  remark  that  it  was  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  got  up  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  planters,  in  contravention  of  negro  rights, 
and  of  the  avowed  object  of  the  Abolition  Act. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sturge, — long  known  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
advocates  of  negro  freedom — to  visit  the  slave  colonies  on  a  tour  of 
observation,  in  order  that  he  might  personally  ascertain  and  re- 
port the  actual  condition  of  the  colored  peasantry.  Three  other 
gentlemen  accompanied  him,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  their  mission.  We  should  do  injustice  to  our 
feelings  if  we  did  not  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
spirit  which  conceived  and  executed  the  project.  Originating 
in  the  purest  motives  it  was  conducted  with  inimitable  discretion, 
and  its  results  are  detailed  with  a  temper  and  moderation  which 
flmst  command  the  approval  of  every  candid  mind  in  the  Colonies. 
There  is  nothing  of  exaggeration  in  the  account  which  is  render- 
ed. The  facts  elicited  are  detailed  in  simple  language,  and  every 
allowance  which  candour  can  suggest  is  made  for  the  parties  cri- 
minated. Most  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  unim- 
paasioned  character  of  the  narrative.     Facts  are  left  to  make  their 
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own  impression,  while  the  views  of  the  relators  are  stated  in  a 
clear  and  manly  style.* 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  volume  must  prevent  our 
attempting  to  give  any  digest  of  its  contents.  We  can  only  sup- 
ply some  extracts  from  its  pages,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  our 
readers  are  not  induced  eagerly  to  inquire  after  the  volume  itself. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  nave  perused  the  narrative  of  James 
Williams,  which  we  recently  noticedf  will  remember  the  horrify- 
ing description  which  he  gives  of  the  workhouse  discipline  and  of 
the  treadmill  especially.  Considerable  incredulity  respecting  his 
narrative  has  been  expressed  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  further 
agitation  of  the  abolition  question.  But  its  accuracy  is  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  report  of  our  travellers,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
go  far  to  prove  the  facility  with  which  Colonial  legislation  can 
evade  and  render  nugatory  the  most  benignant  provisions  of 
British  laws.  Let  the  following  suffice  as  examples.  Mr.  Scoble 
visited  the  jail  of  Barbadoes,  and  his  account  of  what  he  saw  is 
thus  given : 

'  We  returned  back  to  the  treadmill.     The  women  were  then  on ; 
such  a  sight  I  never  saw  before ;  they  were  dressed  in  coarse  dowlas, 
descending  from  the  hips  like  trowsers,  below  the  knees,  and  upwards 
to  the  bosom,  leaving  the  neck  exposed,  fitting  close  round  the  body. 
The  arms  from  below  the  shoulders  bare,  the  legs  bare  also.    The 
heads  shaved  quite  close,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  them.   They 
were  up  for  ten  minutes,  and  had  been  up  during  the  morning  four 
times  before,  and  were  to  be  put  up  twice  after  we  left.    No  difference 
whatever  was  made  between  them  as  to  the  amount  of  their  punish- 
ment.    When  we  arrived,  they  had  been  up  about  three  minutes,  and 
the  brutal  driver  was  flogging  them  with  the  cat  with  as  much  severity 
as  he  had  previously  flogged  the  men ;  he  cut  them  wherever  he  listed, 
and  as  often  as  he  pleased.     We  were  dreadfully  shocked*  but  deter- 
mined to  witness  the  whole  proceeding.     On  the  mill  there  was  a  mu- 
latto woman,  perhaps  about  thirty,  dreadfully  exhausted — indeed  she 
could  not  step  any  more,  although  she  had  been  on  only  a  few  minutes* 
The  driver  flogged  her  repeatedly,  and  she  as  often  made  the  attempt 
to  tread  the  mill,  but  nature  was  worn  out.     She  was  literally  suspend" 
cd  by  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  one  arm,  a  negro  holding  down  the 


*  The  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Sturgc  by  sonic  professedly  religious  publics-* 
tions,  are  too  contemptible  to  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  Churcfr 
of  England  Gazette  has  especially  distinguished  itself  by  its  intemperate  uA 
absurd  abuse.  The  Record  has  also  acted  worthy  of  itself.  It  would  be  *n 
insult  to  Mr.  Sturge  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such  opponents ;  and  we  therefore? 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  these  articles.  Th^ 
Established  Church  has  cause  to  tremble  when  its  most  zealous  organs  delight- 
n  libelling  the  character,  and  in  distorting  the  motives  of  such  a  man. 
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wrist  at  the  top  of  the  mill,  for  some  minutes ;   and  her  poor   legs 
knocking  against  the  revolving  steps  of  the  mill  until  her  blood  marked 
them.     There  she  hung  groaning,  and  anon  receiving  a  cut  from  the 
driver,  to  which  she  appeared  almost  indifferent.     When  the  ten  mi. 
nutes  were  up,  the  negro  above  released  her  arm,  and  she  fell  on  the 
floor  utterly  unable  to  support  herself,  and  at  last  managed  to  stagger 
out  of  the  place.     Her  sufferings  must  have  been  terrible.     But  she 
was  not  the  only  one  who  suffered.     A   black  girl,  apparently  about 
eighteen,  was  equally  exhausted.     When  we  arrived,  she  was  moaning 
piteously.     Her  moans  were  answered  by  the  cut  of  the  whip.     She 
endeavoured  again  and  again  to  tread  the  mill,  but  was  utterly  unable. 
She  had  lost  all  power,  and  hung,  in  the  same  helpless  way  with  the 
mulatto  woman,  suspended  by  the  left  arm,  held  on  by  the  wrist  by  a 
negro  above.     The  bend  of  the  arm  passed  over  the  rail,  and  the  wrist 
was  held  down  tightly,  so  that  she  could  not  alter  her  position,  or  get 
the  least  ease  by  moving.     It  was  most  affecting  to  hear  her  appeals  to 
the  driver,  f  Sweet  massa,  do  pity  me — do  sweet  massa,  pity  me — my 
arm  is  broke.'     Her  entreaties  to  be  relieved  were  answered  by  cuts 
from  the  whip,  and  threats  that  did  she  not  cease  to  make  a  noise,  he 
would  have  her  down  and  flog  her.     The  fear  that  he  would  carry  this 
threat  into  execution  led  her  to  suppress  her  feelings  as  well  as  she 
could.     I  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the  driver  in  a  conversation, 
and  managed  to  place  him  towards  me  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  see  the  mill,  and  by  a  multitude  of  questions,  occupied  about  two 
minutes  of  the  time  until  the  glass  had  run  down ;  thus  saving  the  pour 
creature  any  more  flogging.  When  let  go,  she  sunk  on  the  ground  exhaus- 
ted, but  managed  shortly  after  to  crawl  away  from  the  scene  of  her  suffer- 
ing. Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  shortly  after  to  that  part  of  the  mill  where  the 
women  are  kept ;  the  whole  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
spiration, and  scarcely  able  to  speak.     We  examined  the  legs  of  the 
mulatto  woman,  and  found  them  shockingly  bruised,  the  skin  in  one 
part  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  torn  away.     The  poor  black  girl  had 
lost  the  skin  off  the  bend  of  her  arm,  and  was  suffering  dreadfully 
from  the  cramp.     In  reference  to  the  latter  female,  I  observed  the 
driver  cut  her  across  the  naked  ankles,  leaving  the  mark  of  his  cat  vi- 
sible.    I  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  which  greatly  affected  them.    Thus 
then,  it  appears,  that  in  Barbadoes  women  committed  to  the  treadmill 
are  catted  ad  libitum — the  driver's  feelings  alone  being  the  rule  which 
governs  him  in  the  use  of  his  scourge.     During  the  whole  time  tljese 
scenes  were  transacting,  the  Barbadoes  Legislature  were  holding  their 
Sessions  within  thirty  yards  of  the  treadmill.' — pp.  6 — 8. 

It  appears  from  the  subsequent  narrative  of  Messrs.  Sturge  and 
Harvey,  that  the  horrors  of  this  prison-house  have  been  some- 
what mitigated : 

'  On  comparing  our  observations  at  the  jail  with  those  of  our  friend 
J.  Scoble,  when  he  visited  it  six  weeks  ago,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
more  glaring  abuses  have  already  been  corrected  by  the  new  Governor. 
J.  Scoble  observes,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  scenes  he  witnessed 
were  transacting,  *  the  Barbadoes  Legislature  were  holding  tlieir  &es- 
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sions  within  thirty  yards  of  the  treadmill."  We  incidentally  learned, 
that  Sir  Evan  Mac  Gregor  first  became  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  treadmill  was  worked,  by  observing  it  from  the  windows  of 
the  Council  Chamber.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  presumption,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  Sir  Lionel  Smith  must  often  have  witnessed 
the  sufferings,  or  heard  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  torture ; 
yet  under  his  administration  these  things  were  permitted  to  continue.'* 

—p.  139. 

Similar  atrocities  are  practised  in  the  other  Islands.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  treadmill  at  St  Ann's,  Jamaica,  needs  no 
comment 

'  In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  workhouse  and 
jail,  which  are  contiguous  premises,  separated  only  by  a  party-wall. 
We  were  shown  over  them,  in  the  supervisor's  absence,  by  his  deputy. 
In  the  jail  there  were  three 'prisoners  in  chains,  and  with  their  feet  in 
shackles,  waiting  their  trial.  We  were  told  they  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape ;  the  wall  was  sufficiently  high,  but  it  appeared  the  door  was  lia- 
ble to  be  left  open,  so  that  they  are  compelled  thus  to  suffer  because 
the  turnkey  is  careless.  In  the  workhouse  there  were  two  prisoners  in 
the  solitary  cells.  One  was  a  female  apprentice,  sentenced  to  that 
punishment  and  to  the  treadmill  twice  a  day,  for  deficiency  of  work* 
She  was  evidently  ill,  and  had  been  so,  we  were  informed,  from  the 
time  of  her  coming  in,  so  that  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  women's  sleeping-room  was  a  woman 
suffering  from  an  injury  sustained  on  the  treadmill.  She  was  in  chains. 
A  boy  in  the  men's  ward  was  ill  from  the  same  cause.  The  deputy 
told  us  that  an  old  woman,  now  at  work  with  the  penal  gang,  had  this 
morning  sustained  similar  injury  from  the  mill.  There  are  about  se- 
venty prisoners  in  the  jail  and  workhouse,  for  whom  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation is  very  insufficient.  A  large  number  of  them  are  life  con- 
victs, principally  "incorrigible  runaways"  from  slavery.  The  tread- 
mill at  this  workhouse  is  a  cylinder  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with 
broad  steps.  The  handrail  above  it  has  eight  pair  of  straps  fastened  to 
it,  with  which  the  wrists  of  the  prisoners  are  always  secured.  The 
board  under  the  rail  descends  perpendicularly,  and  not  in  a  sloping  di- 
rection, towards  the  mill,  and  does  not,  therefore  afford  them  the 
slightest  protection  when  they  lose  the  step  and  hang  by  the  wrists.  In 
that  case  the  sharp  steps  of  the  mill,  which  project  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  from  the  cylinder,  must  revolve  against  the  bodies  and  legs  of  the 
prisoners  with  torturing  effect.  Such  are  the  faults  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mill,  and  the  results  are  such  as  may  have  been  anticipated. 
Every  step  is  stained  with  blood  both  recent  and  old ;  the  former 
being  that  of  the  poor  old  woman  whom  the  deputy  mentioned  to  us. 
It  had  been  shed  so  profusely,  that  even  the  sand  on  the  floor  was 


*  Sir  Lionel  Smith  has  subsequently  been  advanced  to  the  Governorship  of 
Jamaica,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  suspend  Dr.  Palmer,  one  of  the 
most  upright  magistrates  in  the  island. 
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thfckty'tiprittkled  with  it.  We  asked  tikn  whether  the  prisoners  on 
the  treawheel  were  flogged.  He  replied  that  it  was  necessary  "to 
touch  them  up  ■ ' — women  as  well  as  men.  The  latter,  he  said,  were 
struck  en' the  back,  but  the  women  on  their  feet.  The  whip,  which 
we  asked  to  see,  is  a  cat  composed  of  nine  lashes  of  knotted  small  cords. 
The  driver  of  the  penal  gang,  super intendant  of  the  treadmill,  and 
other  similar  officers,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  workhouses,  are 
taken  out  of  the  gang  of  life  convicts.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
abuses  committed  by  these  petty  tyrants,  who,  being  already  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  are  thus  almost  irresponsible,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law. 

'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  day,  while  we  were  in  the  town,  con- 
versing with  several  persons,  the  Special  Magistrate  of  the  district  pass- 
ed by  in  his  gig.  He  was  quite  intoxicated,  and  was  being  driven  by 
the  bookkeeper  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  to  which  they  appeared  to  be 
going  to  administer  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  man's 
conduct  and  character  are  publicly  and  disgracefully  notorious.' 

—pp.  203—205. 

Mr.  Sturge  and  his  companion  repaired  to  the  same  scene  of 
torture  on  the  following  day,  and  the  spectacle  exhibited  is  thus 
described: 

'  We  went  this  morning  to  see  the  treadmill  at  six  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  this  punishment,  are  put  upon  it  pre- 
viously to  their  being  sent  to  the  penal  gang.     Two  mixed  gangs  of 
men  and  Women  were  put  upon  it  during  our  stay ;  the  latter  had  no 
suitable  dress,  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  be  indecently  exposed. 
The  lever,  by  which  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  regulated,  was  held  the 
whole  time  by  the  driver,  who  sometimes  relaxed  his  hold  for  a  few 
seconds,  which  made  it  revolve  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  throw  all  the 
prisoners  off.   It  is  thus  evident  that  the  punishment  may  be  increased 
beyond  endurance  at  his  caprice.     Nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  dread- 
folly  exhausted  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.     One  of  the  prisoners- 
told  us  he  was  sent  because  a  cattle  (a  steer)  died  under  his  charge. 
We  observed  this  morning,  that  not  only  was  the  floor  sprinkled,  and 
the  steps  stained,  but  the  very  drum  of  the  mill  was  spotted  with  blood. 
If  the  prisoners  cannot  keep  step,  they  are  suffered  to  hang,  battered 
by  the  wheel,  till  the  time  expires.     The  old  woman  mentioned  to  us 
yesterday,  hung  the  whole  time,  as  she  could  not  keep  step  from  the 
commencement.     She  was  so  much  injured,  that  she  could  not  be  put 
on  the  mill  this  morning  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  penal  gang  in  chains,  and  an  iron  collar.' 

Such  are  the  enormities  daily  and  hourly  practised  throughout 
the  slave  colonies.  They  are  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  open 
day,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  disguise.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  colonial  laws, — are  in  harmony  with  colonial  feel- 
ing, and  are  rarely  interrupted  by  the  representatives  of  British 
majesty ;  and  yet  we  were  told  by  Lord  Stanley  on  bringing  in 
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the  Bill  misnamed  the  Abolition  Act,  that  the  negro  should 
'  enjoy  every  right  and  every  privilege  of  a  free  man,  subject  to 
<  this  restriction,  and  this  restriction  only,  that  he  shall,  for  a 

*  certain  time,  remain  under  contract  to  labour  industriously  in 

*  the  service  of  his  present  owner,  but  his  then  employer/  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  a  system  is  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other ; — that  the  British  people  refuse  to  receive  it 
as  a  performance  of  the  contract  into  which  they  entered  with 
the  colonists,  and  for  which  they  paid  so  dearly  ?  If  there  is  sin- 
cerity in  human  dealing — if  the  protestations  of  philanthropy — 
the  vows  of  Christian  faith  can  be  relied  on,  then  the  nation  must 
repudiate  with  indignant  scorn,  the  cheat  which  has  been  prac- 
tised on  them.  '  Enable  us,'  says  Mr.  Birt,  in  his  able  and 
caustic  address  to  Sir  George  Grey,  *  to  contradict  those  who 
'  say  to  us,  that  instead  of  enforcing  the  law,  'that  females  shall 
'  not  be  flogged,' — instead  of  removing  from  the  negroes  '  every 
6  taint  of  their  servile  condition,' — instead  of  *  freeing  them  from 

*  the  atrocious  system  of  irresponsible  corporal  punishment,'  you 
«  have  suffered  them  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a  newly-invented 

*  workhouse  system,  which  puts  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ; 
'and  that  you  have  allowed  the  workhouse  itself  to  be  turned1 
'  into  a  place  of  torture,  where  females  as  well  as  males  writhe 
'  under  uncounted  and  merciless  whippings,  and  dye  the  tread- 
'  mill  with  their  blood.  You  ought  to  render  it  impossible  for 
'  those  to  obtain  a  moment's  belief  who  say,  that  you  have  given 
'  occasion  to  the  negroes  to  deplore  a  deception,  which  offered 
'  freedom  to  their  imagination,  out  denied  it  to  their  enjoyment, 
'  and  flung  them  back,  under  another  name,  to  their  old  tor- 

*  mentors,  who  clutched  them  then,  and  grasp  them  now, 
*in  a  paroxysm  of  cruelty  and  rage.'  page  8.  We  deeply 
deplore  the  fact  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  which  renders  it  impossible  to  defend  them 
from  the  charges  implied  in  this  passage.  The  negligence  or 
more  criminal  treachery  of  the  colonial  office  has  defeated  the 
design  of  a  philanthropic  nation,  and  inflicted  on  the  most  hapless 
race  on  the  face  of  the  globe  new  and  untold  miseries.  But  to 
proceed  with  our  extracts. 

The  case  of  Cyrus  Wallace  strikingly  illustrates  the  frauds 
practised  on  the  negroes,  and  the  little  benefit  they  derive  from 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  owners  resident  in  Britain.  Many 
of  our  countrymen  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  good 
treatment  of  the  apprentices,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  humane 
and  liberal  character  of  some  West  India  proprietors.  The  in- 
structions sent  out  are  supposed  to  be  faithfully  acted  on,  and  the 
report  of  ill-treatment  and  excessive  labour  is  in  consequence 
believed  to  be  unfounded.  Let  such  persons  read  the  following 
statement,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  a  specimen  of  a  class. 
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c  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  saw  a  negro  from  Glasgow  estate,  the 
property  of  R.  Wallace,  M.P.,  for  Greenock,  whose  affecting  narra- 
tion is  inserted  here  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  present  state  of 
negro  slavery  in  Jamaica.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
proprietor  of  this  estate  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  treatment 
of  his  negroes ;  and  it  is  not  without  great  regret,  that  we  bring  these 
facts  tinder  his  notice,  and  that  of  the  public  in  the  present  manner  ; 
but  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  are  no 
estates  more  oppressively  and  even  cruelly  managed,  than  those  of  many 
liberal,  humane,  and  even  religious  proprietors  resident  in  England. 

'  Statement  of  Cyrus  Wallace,  an  apprentice,  from  Glasgow  estate : 

'  The  old  living  before  was  better  than  now.     If  we  come  to  the  Bay, 

(Savanna-la-Mar,)  to  make  a  complaint,  we  are  punished  for  it  when 

the  magistrate  come  upon  the  estate.     We  are  obliged  to  work  on  our 

Fridays  and  Saturdays.     The  magistrate  threaten  we  and  make  we 

consent;  he  say,  'if  any  person  deny  working  on  Saturday,  bring 

them  down  to  the  Bay,  and  I  shall  cat  them.'    About  four  weeks  ago, 

on  a  Friday,  shellblow,  the  busba,  (overseer.)  ordered  the  gang  to 

work  the  next  day,  (Saturday.)     I  say,  I  can't  work,  because  I  have 

a  pain  in  my  back,  and  want  to  take  a  dose  of  salts,  as  it  is  my  own 

day.     The  constable  said,  if  I  would  not  make  the  fire,  (throughout 

the  day  at  the  boiling-house,)  he  would  lock  me  up.     I  asked  him  to 

take  me  to  the  busha,  who  said  I  should  be  locked  up,  and  to-morrow 

be  taken  down  to  the  Bay  to  be  catted.     I  was  locked  up  that  night, 

(Friday,)  in  my  wet  clothes,   and  all  the  next  day  without  food  or 

water;  and  when  I  was  let  out,  it  was  so  late  I  could  not  go  to  my  own 

house,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hospital :  I  was 

not  brought  before  the  magistrate.     The  constable,  (driver,)  lock  you 

up  when  him  like;  the  book-keeper  lock  you  up  when  him  like  ;  when 

the  busha  come,  they  tell  him,  and  he  fasten  you  in  the  dark  hole 

hetter.     When  the  magistrate  come  on  the  property,  they  bring  you 

before  him,  and  he  know  all  about  you  before  you   come.     If  you 

offer  to  speak  for  yourself,  he  hold  his  finger  and  say,  *  not  a  word.' 

Mr.  Wallace  property,  worse  than  any  property  in  the  parish  ;  every 

property  better  than  we.     If  any  person  was  to  say — hem,  in  the 

field,  the  constable  take  and  lock  you  up ;  and  if  the  magistrate  don't 

send  you  to  dance  the  tread-mill,   he  send  you  to  be  cat,  (flogged.) 

There  are  four  men  put  down  to  get  cat.     We  don't  know  what  we 

do.     Busha,  where   I  working,   he   come  there,  and  why  the  reason 

make  him  sure  he  get  me  cat ;  I  work  three  Saturdays,  and  no  pay 

and  no  day.     I  went  up  to  him,   and  tell  him   I  want  a  day.      He 

says,  devil  a  day  you  get,     I  said,  1  must  have  a  day,  1  lose  too  much 

day ;  you  take  away  three  day  from  me,  and  this  is  four.     He  says, 

you  were  at  the  boiling-house,  stealing  sugar.     I  says,  me  Sir ;  I 

would  not  do  that,  because  I  know  the  property  that  1  live  upon,  and 

would  not  make  fool  of  myself.     When  he  tell  me  he  won't  give  me 

the  day,   I  go  away  and  take  one  day.     He  would  not  pay  me,  and  I 

was  in  need.     He  told  me,  you  went  and  took  day  yesterday  ;  I  said, 

yes  Sir.     He  said,  now  you  may  be  sure,  so  help  me  God,  that  you'll 

get  cat.    The  magistrate  has  not  yet  been  on  the  properly;  but  when- 
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ever  he  does  come,  the  day  he  comes,  I  get  it;  he  does  whatever  busha 
tell  him.  They  give  more  flogging  now  than  when  we  were  slave. 
Before,  when  they  had  the  power  of  we,  they  overlook  little  thing ; 
not  now.  After  crop  we  are  continually  obliged  to  watch  (at  night,  by 
turn,)  and  get  no  pay.  Only  those  that  watch  get  their  six  herrings 
every  Monday ;  and  those  that  won't  watch  get  nothing.  We  don't 
get  any  pay  for  our  half  Friday.  The  busha  makes  us  work  on  Satur- 
day when  he  likes  by  taking  us  before  the  magistrate.  Sometimes 
we  get  every  other  Saturday.  When  we  have  worked  out  four  or  five 
Saturdays  according  to  the  magistrate's  order,  he  send  for  the  magis- 
trate again,  and  say,  we  don't  turn  out  soon,  though  we  turn  out  at 
day-light.  Since  the  law  came  in  we  have  had  only  about  half  our 
Saturdays.  We  turn  out  to  work  at  day  .light,  and  are  allowed  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast;  they  promise  we  an  hour  and  a-half  for  dinner; 
when  plenty  of  gentlemen  come  upon  the  property  we  get  an  hour-and- 
a-half ;  but  when  nobody  come,  the  shell-blow  again,  before  we  can 
well  catch  a  we  house  (i.  e.  the  signal  is  heard  for  their  return  to  the 
field  almost  before  they  have  had  time  to  reach  their  houses,  much  less 
to  dispatch  their  dinners.)  We  looking  to  all  our  neighbours  and  they 
not  so.  We  never  draw  off  till  dark ;  all  will  not  satisfy,  liana 
think,  perhaps,  I  tell  him  lie  ;  but  take  me  off  the  property  and  bring 
the  magistrate,  the  overseer,  the  book-keeper,  and  the  constable,  and  I 
would  beg  massa  the  favour  to  put  the  Bible  before  me,  (put  me  on  my 
oath).  In  crop  we  set  to  work  on  Monday,  and  put  the  mill  about  at 
four  o'clock.  I  am  employed  one  time  making  nre,  and  another  tinte 
in  the  boiling-house.  They  expect  we  to  boil  twelve  coppers  and 
twelve  skips  of  liquor.  The  mill-house  people  (feeders  of  the  mill, 
and  carriers  of  cane  and  green  trash,)  work  one  whole  day ;  and  if 
they  are  not  able  to  finish  they  work  all  night.  If  they  get  done  once 
before  night,  when  they  have  good  canes,  they  are  not  able  to  do  it 
again  for  two  or  three  weeks  when  they  have  dry  canes.  Next  day 
they  go  into  the  field,  and  another  fresh  spell  work  the  same.  The 
mill-house  people  will  generally  finish  by  die  middle  of  the  Saturday 
night ;  but,  we  in  the  boiling-house,  are  employed  till  day-light  on 
Sunday  morning.  Not  long  ago,  the  mill  was  about  till  after  micLday 
on  Sunday.  The  boiling-house  people  work  all  night  long ;  sometmn 
they  are  in  the  boiling-house  from  Monday  morning  till  Stmday  man- 
ing.  When  the  mill-house  stop  (for  a  few  minutes,)  from  **■"%»% 
liquor,  you  get  a  little  sleep,  then  when  it  send  down  more  liqver 
you  budge  again.  The  mule  boys,  like  the  boiling-house  people,  get 
no  sleep.  This  is  a  thing  we  never  were  used  to  do.  They  put  too 
much  upon  we.  We  get  nothing  for  our  nights.  We  get  a  maccaroni, 
(one  and  cightpence,)  for  the  extra  time  the  first  four  days;  ten- 
pence  for  our  half  Friday,  and  half  dollar  for  Saturday.  If  we  don't 
able  to  make  the  twelve  copper,  we  get  three  bitts  for  Saturday,  (one 
shilling  and  tenpence  halfpenny).  When  we  meet  good  cane  we  make 
it,  (the  twelve  coppers ;)  but  when  we  meet  dry  cane,  we  don't  make 
it,  and  yet  they  require  it  from  we.  Kvery  little  they  pay  we,  obliged 
to  go  for  our  belly.  We  have  no  grounds  but  a  bit  of  garden  about 
our  house,  and  to  this  there  is  no  fence  ;  the  cattle  get  into  it  night 
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wd  day*  -  -No  gentleman  so  much  fine  woodland  as  massa ;  but  we  no 
time  to  work  it.  We  were  obliged  to  throw  up  our  old  grounds,  be- 
cause the  neighbours'  cattle  trespassed  in  it.  It  is  now  common  pas- 
tore.  :  Before  the  first  of  August  we  had  a  fence  to  our  old  grounds ; 
hut  since,  we  have  had  no  time  to  put  it  up  again.  We  used  to  have  a 
watchman  for  our  grounds,  but  now  we  have  none.  We  heard  magis- 
trate say,  if  we  won't  watch  cattle-pen,  the  watchman  should  be  taken 
from  our  ground ;  but,  if  we  would  consent  to  watch  the  cattle,  we 
should  have  a  watchman  for  our  ground ;  but  busha  take  away  our 
watchman,  and  we  continue  to  watch  the  cattle.  Sunday  we  used  to 
attend  church ;  but  now  when  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  no  Friday  nor 
Saturday.,  what  time  else  for  to  cook  victual.  We  have  no  time  to  go 
to  church.  On  Sunday  we  take  we  hoe,  and  pick  about  a  little,  for 
we  to  eat  through  the  week.  We  have  nobody  to  lean  upon,  and  so 
we  do  every  thing  busha  tell  us  on  purpose  to  see  if  we  can  get  living 
with  him,  but  he  get  worse  and  worse  every  day.  We  get  our  salt, 
(herrings,)  very  seldom  ;  now  we  get  none.  We  are  worse  off  than 
before  the  first  of  August.  We  are  all  broken  heart ;  getting  old  be- 
fore our  time.  If  we  go  into  the  hospital  we  wish  never  to  come  out 
again.  From  morning  day-light  they  swear  and  curse  upon  we  till 
shell  blow.  If  the  parson,  (one  of  the  Scottish  missionaries,)  were  not 
there  to  tell  us  good  word,  we  should  lie  down  like  cattle  in  the  pas- 
ture. Last  week  four  people  have  been  put  in  the  dark  room  every 
night  without  magistrate's  order.  Men  and  women  are  put  together 
in  one  dark  room.  One  young  girl  was  put  in  for  three  nights  because 
when  the  book-keeper  cursed  her  sister,  she  asked  him  '  what  for  curse 
her  sister  ?'  The  hot-house  is  an  ugly  dirty  place.  When  the  Hanover 
magistrate,  Mr.  Odelle  came,  he  quarrel  much  about  it,  and  said  it 
was  a  hog  place.  Massa,  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  more  than  what  I  con 
tell,  I  am  obliged  to  forget.'  '—pp.  252—257- 

We  can  make  room  on  this  part  of  the  subject  but  for  one 
more  extract,  to  which  we  call  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers.  When  instances  of  illegality  and  cruel  treatment  are 
pointed  out  by  the  friends  of  the  negro,  it  is  usually  replied, 
that  they  are  indicative  only  of  the  character  of  individuals,  and 
must  not,  therefore,  be  made  the  ground  of  general  charges 
against  the  Colonists.  The  force  of  this  plea  is  easily  met  by  the 
wet  that,  while  individuals  are  the  perpetrators,  their  crimes  are 
sanctioned,  and  their  impunity  secured  by  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  community.  The  following  will  suffice  as  an  illustra- 
tion: 

'  Before  concluding  our  journal,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
an  official  investigation,  that  took  place  during  our  stay  in  the  colony, 
and  which  affords  some  important  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes.  On  the  1 8th  of  February,  an  apprentice  named  Joe  Daw- 
kins,  from  8pencer's  Pen,  in  St.  Catherine's  parish,  came  to  Spanish 
Town,  to  complain  to  Special  Justice  Ramsay ;  that  he  was  threatened 
with  punishment,  by  James  Dundass,  the  overseer  of  Molynes,  an 
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estate  in    St.   Andrews,   belonging   to   Anthony   Davis,  residing  in 
England,  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  Spencer's  Pen.     On  the  J3tli 
instant,  he,  (Dawkins)  was  employed  in  taking  lime  to  Molynes.,  with 
a  mule  and  cart,  when  the  axletree  broke  and  he  was  obliged  to  put 
up  the  cart  on  an  estate  by  the  way.     He  went  on  and  reported  the 
accident  to  Dnndass,  who  behaved  with  such  violence  towards  him, 
that  he  ran  off  to  Spanish  Town  for  protection.     In  order  to  explain 
his  fears,  he  stated  that,  the  said  Dundass  was  in  the  habit  of  mal- 
treating the  apprentices  on  Molynes ;  that  some  of  them  wore  rivetted 
iron  collars ;  that  Dundass  put  others  in  the  stocks  and  chained  them 
by  the  neck  to  a  post  in  the  hot  house ;  that  he  beat  them  with  his 
supplejack,  and  that  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  caused  one  of  the  appren- 
tices to  be  laid  down  by  two  of  the  negroes,  while  a  third  gave  him  a 
severe  flogging.     On  the  same  day  an  apprentice  from  Molynes,  nam- 
ed James  Wine,  came  to  Spanish  Town  to  complain  to  the  Governor, 
and  was  referred  to  the  same  Special  Justice.     He  complained  that  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  hospital,  and  compelled  to  work  during  se- 
vere sickness.     He  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  preceding  witness, 
with  the  addition,  that  the  use  of  rivetted  iron  collars  on  the  estate, 
was  sanctioned  by  Lloyd,  the  former  Special  Justice  of  the  district  who 
was  afterwards  removed  to  another  part  of  the  island,  and  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Captain  Brown  son,  who  was  at  this  date,  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict as  Special  Magistrate.     These  depositions  were  reported  to  the 
Governor,  who  ordered  Special  Justices,  Kent  and  Moresby,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Molynes  estate,  and  inquire  into  the  facts  and  into  the  penal 
discipline  in  use  on  the  estate.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  some 
of  the  affidavits  of  the  apprentices. 

'  John  Cumso,  'a  miserable  object  with  diseased  feet/  states,  that  he 
had  an  iron  collar  put  on  his  neck  by  order  of  Special  Justice  Lloyd 
some  time  after  August,  1834,  and  does  not  remember  when  it  was 
taken  off.  In  the  time  of  that  magistrate,  he  was  frequently  put  in 
the  stocks  by  Dundass,  during  his  half  Friday. 

1  Elsey  Lewis  deposes,  that  she  was  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  collar 
neatly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  Lloyd  saw  Dundass  screw  it  on. 

'  William  Lake  deposes,  that  four  weeks  ago,  he  received  thirty-nine 
lashes  by  order  of  Captain  Brownson,  who  also  ordered  that  the  black- 
smith should  rivet  an  iron  collar  on  his  neck,  which  he  has  worn  ever 
since,  and  worked  in  the  field.  Before  he  was  brought  before  the 
Special  Justice,  he  was  kept  five  days  and  nights  in  the  hot- house, 
handcuffed  and  in  the  stocks,  and  was  chained  to  a  post  one  of  those 
nights.  He  did  not  hear  Dundass  tell  the  magistrate  that  he  confined 
him,  and  he,  (Lake)  made  no  complaint  to  the  magistrate  himself.  In 
reference  also  to  William  Lake's  case,  there  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  complaint-book  of  Molynes'  estate : — *  January  9th,  1837-  Win. 
Lake  charged  with  being  a  runaway,  to  receive  thirty-nine  stripes,  and 
to  pay  back  eighty  days,  that  he  has  been  absent,  and  to  wear  a  rivetted 
iron  collar  for  six  weeks.     Signed  W.  II.  Brownson.' 

'  Susan  Porter  deposes,  that  since  Christmas  she  was  confined  in  the 
dark  room  from  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  until  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  Friday,  (two  days  and  nights,)  during  which  time,  she  had* 
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no  food  of  any  sort*  She  told  Captain  Brownson,  but  be  took  no 
notice  of  her  complaint.  She  was  locked  up  once  before,  but  did  not 
complain  to  the  magistrate.  About  ten  months  after  the  1st  of  August, 
J  834,  she  was  severely  flogged  by  Mr.  Dundass,  but  did  not  complain 
to  the  magistrate.  She  did  complain  twice  to  Captain  Brownson  about 
two  months  ago,  that  she  had  no  allowance  of  food  and  no  days.  He 
said  he  would  see  to  it,  but  he  did  not,  and  she  has  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  what  her  children  give  her. 

€  Alexander  Notice,  states,  that  about  four  weeks  ago  Dundass 
caused  two  of  the  other  apprentices  to  lay  hold  of  him,  while  a  third 
flogged  him  severely  on  the  bare  back  with  a  cat.  He  was  not  tried 
by  the  Special  Magistrate,  and  did  not  go  to  complain.  The  same 
day  Dundass  had  previously  severely  beaten  him  over  the  head  and  neck 
with  a  horse- whip. 

'Richard  Dawkins  deposes,  that  he  was  flogged  by  Dundass,  and  did 
not  go  to  complain,  but  ran  away ;  for  which,  when  taken,  he  was 
locked  up  in  the  dark  room  two  days  before  Christmas.  Be  was 
chained  to  a  post  and  handcuffed,  the  chain  ran  through  the  handcuff, 

€  Edward  Dawkins  deposes,  that  he  has  seen  William  Lake  and 
Richard  Dawkins  in  the  stocks,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks, 
and  a  chain  passed  through  the  collars  and  fastened  to  a  post,  and 
knows  that  Susan  Porter  was  locked  up  for  several  days.  They  have 
never  gone  to  the  magistrate,  they  knew  they  would  get  no  right. 
Never  saw  Dundass  strike  any  but  the  little  children.  The  apprentices 
are  often  locked  up  at  night,  and  let  out  in  the  morning,  without  ever 
being  brought  before  a  Special  Magistrate. 

'  William  Naar  states,  that  he  has  been  so  locked  up  himself.  He 
remembers  Dundass  flogging  Richard  Dawkins,  he,  (Naar)  brought  the 
cat  out  of  the  house  to  flog  him.     Dawkins  ran  away,  and  when  he 

was  taken,  he  was  confined  in  the  stocks  and  chained  to  a  post. 

♦  »  »  * 

f  Dundass  himself  handed  in  a  written  statement  to  the  magistrates, 
in  which  he  asserts,  the  iron  collars  were  rivetted  on  the  necks  of  the 
apprentices,  by  order  of  the  Special  Magistrates  ;  that  William  Lake 
was  confined  in  the  stocks  and  chained  to  a  post  for  .security,  till 
Captain  Brownson  should  visit  the  property,  and  try  him  as  a  runa- 
way ;  that  John  Cumso  was  locked  up  on  Friday  night,  by  order  of 
Special  Justice  Lloyd.  He  admits  having  struck  Susan  Porter  with  a 
supplejack;  he  admits  having  locked  up  some  of  the  apprentices  with- 
out calling  in  the  Special  Magistrate;  he  admits  having  flogged 
Alexander  Notice/— pp.  334—539. 

Such  a  series  of  atrocities  may  be  supposed  to  have  awakened  the 
indignation  of  the  Jamaica  community,  and  to  have  banished  the 
parties  implicated  from  respectable  society.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  held  to  be  martyrs  to 
the  colonial  interest,  and  were  treated  accordingly.  The  two 
magistrates,  Lloyd  and  Brownson,  being  dismissed  from  office 
by  the  Governor,  'for  having  employed  the  illegal  punishment 
'of  rivetted  iron  collars,  and  for  having  suppressed  those  sen- 
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c  tences  in  their  official  reports,'  received  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  from  the  planters.  A  public  dinner  was 
given  to  Captain  Brownson,  at  which  his  conduct  was  highly 
eulogized,  and  a  subscription  entered  into  '  for  the  purchase  of 
1  some  memorial,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  impartial  con- 
*  duct  in  administering  the  law  as  special  justice/  His  colleague 
received  a  still  more  signal  mark  of  approbation.  The  whole 
parish  of  Clarendon  adopted  his  case,  and  presented  him  with 
the  following  address : 

'Sir, 
'  We,  the  magistrates,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Clarendon,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  expression  of  our  unfeigned 
regret  at  your  dismissal  from  the  Special  Magistracy  of  this  island. 
\Ve  deplore  this  event  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  disorganised  and  unsettled  state,  in  which  you  found  many  of  the 
properties  in  this  district,  (arising  from  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  removal  of  your  predecessor,)  we  feel  that  to  your  exertions,  and 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  official  duties,  we  are  indebted  for  our 
present  comparative  tranquillity.  Your  vigilance,  active  habits  and 
address,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  restore  order  ;  and  we  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  result  of  the  strictest  investigation,  would  prove 
creditable  to  yourself,  and  show  that  your  great  object  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  discipline,  with  the  least  possible  severity.  We  shall 
always  be  happy,  individually  and  collectively,  to  bear  testimony  to 
your  impartiality  as  a  judge.  With  you,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  master 
and  apprentice,  had  upon  all  occasions  an  equal  hearing;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  have  erred,  in  not  rigidly  fulfilling  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Abolition  Act,  we  are  satisfied  that  such  error  was  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart.  In  the  execution  of  your  arduous  duties,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  of  this  commu- 
nity ;  and  we  trust  you  may  have  also  gained  the  approbation  of  God 
and  your  own  conscience.  Wherever  fortune  may  lead  you,  be  assured 
our  best  wishes  will  always  accompany  you. 

'  Wm,  Collkman,  Chairman. 

€  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  was  agreed  to,  the  report  of  the* 
Despatch  states : 

'  '  A  subscription  was  immediately  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  Mr.  Lloyd  a  substantial  proof  of  the  estimation  and  regard 
he  was  held  in,  by  the  community  in  general ;  when  the  following 
sums  (amounting  to  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,)  were  instantly 
subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  present ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  treble  this  amount  will  be  raised  in  the  other  districts  of 
the  parish,  and  this  laudable  example  followed  throughout  the  island." 
—pp.340— 341. 

Dundass  himself  was  prosecuted  by  order  of  the  Governor. 
Seven  indictments  were  preferred  against  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  five  of  them,  and  found 
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true  bilk  only  in  two  of  the  least  important  cases.     Their  feeling 
was  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  following  presentment : 

'  With  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,  we  have  to  observe,  that  in 
the  examinations  of  the  several  witnesses  from  Molynes  estate,  we 
have  found  great  discrepancy  and  contradiction,  particularly  as  relates 
to  five  of  the  seven  indictments,  preferred  against  James  Dundass, 
overseer  of  the  said  estate,  the  evidence  not  at  all  bearing  out  the 
charges  set  forth. 

'  We  also  humbly  conceive,  that  charges  of  so  light  and  frivolous  a 
nature,  as  appeared  from  the  evidence  adduced,  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Special  Magistrates,  who  are  the  judges  appointed  by  law 
to  take  cognizance  of  them,  or  to  the  Petty  Courts  of  the  country. 

'  We  feel  the  greatest  pride  on  all  occasions,  fearlessly  to  perform 
our  duty  to  our  country,  but  we  view  with  alarm  these  appearances  of 
persecution,  and  we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  a  system,  so  ejfec- 
tuaUy  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  so  ruinous  in  point  of  expense  to  the  subject,  and  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  island  at  targe. 

'  Thomas  Mc  Cornack,  Foreman.' 

We  should  be  glad,  if  our  space  permitted,  to  transcribe  a 
large  portion  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  on  '  The  Results  of  the 
Apprenticeship.'  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with 
two  short  extracts.  The  first  respects  the  injustice  done  to  the 
negro  in  the  event  of  his  applying  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

'  The  mode  adopted  in  Jamaica  is  the  following :  A  negro  informs 
the  Special  Justice  of  his  district,  of  his  wish  to  purchase  his  dis- 
charge from  apprenticeship.  The  Special  Justice  gives  fourteen  days' 
notioe  of  the  intended  valuation  to  the  owner,  who  appoints  a  local 
magistrate  to  unite  with  the  Special  Justice ;  these  two  magistrates 
choose  a  third  local  magistrate,  and  thus  constitute  a  tribunal  for  de- 
termining the  valuation.  It  is  needless  to  offer  any  comment  on  the 
character  of  a  tribunal  composed  of  two  local  magistrates,  who  are  al- 
most invariably  planters  and  friends  of  the  master,  and  one  Special 
Magistrate,  who  possibly  may  be  an  impartial  and  humane  func- 
tionary, but  who  is  too  often  completely  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  stronger  party.  The  master  and  other  witnesses  give  evidence  on 
oath  of  the  daily  or  yearly  value  of  the  negro's  services,  which  is  mul- 
tiplied by  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  result,  from  which  one- 
tjurd  is  generally,  though  not  always,  deducted  for  contingencies  of 
life  and  health,  is  the  amount  of  the  valuation.  When  the  three 
magistrates  differ  in  their  estimates,  it  is  customary  to  add  their 
several  amounts  together,  and  take  an  average  of  the  total  sum  as  the 
value  of  the  apprentice.  Having  witnessed  numerous  valuations  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence, 
respecting  the  considerations,  which  in  the  estimation  both  of  wit- 
nesses and  magistrates,  usually  determine  the  value  of  the  services  of 
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apprentices.  The  contingent  loss  is  taken  into  account,  which  the 
master  may  sustain  from  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a  labourer.  If  the 
apprentice  is  stated  to  be  honest,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  he  is 
rated  proportionably  higher.  If  he  has  ever  been  employed  for  a  short 
time,  as  a  mechanic,  or  if,  by  his  own  ingenuity,  he  has  taught  himself 
any  handicraft  business,  he  is  valued  accordingly,  although  his  habitual 
employment  may  have  been  that  of  a  common  field  labourer.  Lastly, 
the  profit,  real  or  imaginary,  which  the  master  would  have  made  by 
the  labour  of  the  apprentices,  during  the  remaining  term  of  years,  is 
taken  into  account ;  and  a  temporary  advance  in  the  price  of  colonial 
produce,  in  the  European  markets,  though  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  labour  in  the  colony,  would  instantly  occasion  an  increase  in 
the  valuations.  The  negroes,  in  short,  who  wish  to  become  free,  are 
rated  at  higher  prices,  than  they  were  worth  as  slaves ;  and  these 
prices  do  not  diminish  as  the  term  of  apprenticeship  lessens.  In  many 
instances,  a  negro  could  have  purchased  his  freedom  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  than  that  which,  after  one  or 
more  years  of  uncompensated  service,  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  remaining  term.  In  these  proceedings,  the  colonists  stand 
self-convicted  of  fraud  ;  for  the  wages,  which  they  pay  for  the  appren- 
tices' extra  labour,  is  in  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  price,  which  they 
put  upon  their  services  at  valuation.  During  crop  time,  extra  labour, 
equivalent  to  from  two  to  three  working  days  per  week,  is  often  remu- 
nerated, by  a  sum,  scarcely  equal  to  the  sworn  value  of  half  a  day's 
labour.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  immense  sacrifices,  which  die 
negroes  are  willing  to  make  for  freedom,  numbers  who  are  anxious  to 
be  valued,  are  still  detained  in  bondage,  and  those  who  succeed  in 
effecting  their  release,  are  crippled  in  their  resources,  or  involved  in 
debt,  from  which  years  of  assiduous  toil  may  fail  to  relieve  them.'— 
pp.  350—352. 

Our  other  extract  refers  to  a  subject,  which  it  is  difficult  for  ob- 
vious reasons  to  set  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and  forcible  light.  The 
following  statement,  however,  .will  do  somewhat  to  awaken  the 
sympathy  and  indignation  of  every  humane  and  virtuous  mind. 

'  The  treatment  of  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers,  is  another 
feature  of  the  apprenticeship,  by  which  it  is  unfavourably  distinguished, 
even  from  the  worst  aspect  of  slavery.  The  indulgences  which  their 
situation  required,  were,  under  the  former  system,  imperfectly  gua- 
ranteed to  them,  by  the  sordid  interests  of  their  owners.  Women  ad. 
vanced  in  pregnancy  were  confined  to  light  employment,  and  for  weeks 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  their  delivery,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  cease  work ;  and  when  at  length  required  to  return  to  the 
field,  were  permitted,  at  proper  intervals,  to  quit  their  labour  and  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  their  infants.  All  these  indulgences  have  been 
curtailed,  and  in  many  instances  abolished,  to  the  very  extent  of  the 
capacity  of  the  human  frame,  for  the  endurance  of  suffering.  On 
many  plantations,  they  are  kept  in  the  field,  sometimes  working  in 
jobbing  gangs  many  miles  from  their  homes,  to  the  day  of  their  deli* 
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very,  and  are  hurried  back  again  to  field  labour,  as  soon  as  exhausted 
nature  can  be  tasked  to  the  exertion.     In  many  instances,  nurses  and  ■ 
uiidwives  must  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  apprentices  them- 
selves,  and  they  receive  none  of  the  minor  '  indulgences '  of  flour,  rice, 
or  sugar,  and  mothers  are  not  suffered  to  leave  the  field  to  give  nou- 
rishment to  their  infants.     If  the  Abolition  Act  possessed  a  single  fea- 
ture, which  tended  more  than  another  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions,  it  was  the  advantages  it  appeared  to 
confer  on  the  weaker  sex,  whom  it  professed,  by  exempting  them  from 
degrading  punishment,  to  elevate  at  least  one  step  towards  that  position 
which  reason  and  humanity  require  that  they  should  occupy.     Widely 
different,  however,  is  the  law  enacted  by  the  Imperial  legislature, 
from  the  same  law  as  carried  into  effect  by  the  executive  government, 
and  by  which  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  females  are  sanc- 
tioned and  aggravated.     The  Imperial  Act  (c.  vi.)  expressly  interdicts 
the  flogging  of  females,  yet  the  present  volume  contains  proof,  in  addi- 
tion to  much  that  has  already  come  before  the  public  from  other 
sources,  that  females  have  been  and  still  are  flogged  upon  the  tread, 
mill,  and  that  the  treadmill  itself  is  an  instrument  of  torture.     They 
are  publicly  worked  in  the  penal  gang,  chained  to  each  other,  and 
with  iron  collars  on  their  necks ;  besides  being  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  solitary  confinement  with  an  insufficient  diet,  and  to  mulcts  of  time, 
by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  providing  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.     All  these  punishments,  women  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  others  with  infants  at  the  breast,  endure  in  their 
fall  proportion.     We  leave  it  to  those  who  may  be  qualified  for  the  de- 
cision, to  balance  the  severity  and  degradation  of  the  treadmill  and  the 
chain  gang,  with  the  punishments  by  which  the  unrequited  labour  of 
females  was  formerly  extorted,' — pp.  363,  364. 

Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  which  British  benevolence  has 
conferred  on  the  negro  population.  We  confess,  for  ourselves 
that  we  are  ashamed  and  indignant.  We  have  been  grossly  de- 
ceived by  those  in  whom  we  trusted.  Our  confidence  was  mis- 
placed, and  it  has  been  dearly  punished.  We  care  not  about  the 
Twenty  Millions, — one  of  the  most  absurd  and  iniquitous  grants 
ever  made,  even  in  this  land  of  jobs ;  but  we  do  care  about  our 
disappointed  hopes — our  frustrated  benevolence — the  tears,  and 

goans,  and  dying  agonies  of  our  fellow-men.  The  faith  of  the 
overnment  was  pledged,  solemnly  pledged,  and  the  honour  of 
the  men  composing  it  was  held  to  be  an  ample  guarantee ; — but 
its  promises  are  unfulfilled,  its  pledges  have  oeen  broken.  Call 
the  new  system  by  what  name  we  please,  its  fruits  are  the  fruits 
of  slavery.  The  machinery  has  been  altered,  but  the  results  are 
the  same.  The  voice  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  weeping, 
is  yet  heard  throughout  the  Colonies.  The  hire  of  the  labourer  is 
withheld,  his  body  is  cruelly  tortured,  the  social  affinities  of  his 
nature  are  recklessly  outraged,  and  the  dark  night  of  ignorance 
in  which  his  spirit  has  been  enwrapped  for  centuries,  is  still  per- 
mitted to  surround  him.    Can  we  then,  dare  we  then,  be  satisfied 
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with  such  a  state  of  things  ?     Let  every  abolitionist  put  the 
question  to  himself,  and  we  know  what  his  answer  must  be. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  volume,  we  must  briefly  ad* 
vert  to  the  condition  of  Antigua,  one  of  the  islands  visited  by 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  legislature  of  that  island  rejected  the  Apprenticeship 
System,  as  too  cumbrous  and  complicated  to  answer  tne  purpose  of 
its  members.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  learn  that  their 
preference  of  free-labour  was  based  on  a  virtuous  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  their  peasantry.  We  might  thus  have  applauded 
their  motives,  as  well  as  rejoice  in  their  decision.  But  nothing 
was  more  foreign  from  their  views. 

'  It  appears  that  the  proprietors  of  Antigua  deserve  lets  credit  than 
they  claim  for  this  beneficent  measure.  It  was  first  proposed  at  a 
meeting  of  proprietors,  by  a  planter,  who  produced  statements  to  show, 
that  under  a  free  system  he  would  have  to  pay  wages  to  one  third  onfy 
of  the  negroes  whom  he  should  be  required  to  support  aa  apprentice^ 
and  that  he  could  work  his  estates  equally  well  by  free  labor,  at  a  lav 
expense.  The  proposition  excited  some  commotion  at  first.  Hie  ay 
was  raised  that  he  was  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  planters,  and  that  if 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  government,  they  would  get  no  compenaatioB. 
A  persuasion,  however,  of  the  superiority  of  the  free  system,  gained 
ground  in  future  discussions,  and  now  the  most  bigoted  adherents  ft 
slavery  acknowledge  that  free  labor  is  best  and  cheapest.9    pp.  92,  SB* 

•i 
The  experiment,  however,  has  been  eminently  sueoeaafid.  ■  A 

Seat  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land,  and  many  planter 
ve  been  saved  from  ruin.  Among  the  gentlemen  from  wbom 
our  travellers  obtained  valuable  information  respecting  the  wcfefc* 
ing  of  the  free  system,  honourable  mention  ia  made  of  Br* 
Nugent  The  following  extract  contains  the  moat  material 
points  of  his  testimony : 

'  A  purchasing  and  consuming  population  is  beginning  to  be  fbcmbd 
within  the  island  itself.  The  sale  of  ground  provisions  to  their  lata* 
ers  is  already  become  a  source  of  profit  to  estates.  A  negro  will  some- 
times go  to  the  storekeeper  to  buy  a  gallon  of  molasses,  and  though  till 
retail  sale  is  at  present  more  troublesome  than  profitable  to  propnatafc 
it  will  eventually  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  them.  The  rednbdm 
of  medical  expenses  is  considerable.  The  estate  hospitals  havebesoaA 
useless.  On  a  Monday  morning,  during  slavery,  the  doctor  wovld  fiad 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty  in  the  sick-house.  Now  he  has  compare* 
tively  nothing  to  do.  He  is  paid  one-third  less  per  head  than  hems; 
but  his  duties  have  diminished  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  Befim  can* 
cipation  some  estates  were  eaten  up  by  their  over-population.  On  <*• 
belonging  to  a  relative  of  his,  (Dr.  Nugent)  with  "v— *  hundred  and 
twenty  negroes,  the  saving  effected  by  reducing  the  m  ibee  of  WlgiaiP 
had  been  immense.  In  such  cases  there  was  generally  impedimiM  < 
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the  transfer,  or  sale  of  the  superfluous  negroes ;  either  the  estate  was 
mortgaged,  or  had  several  owners,  or  was  in  trust,  or  in  chancery,  or 
entailed.    Several  properties  in  this  situation  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned.     Nothing  could  have  saved  them  but  a  legislative  measure 
of  .Emancipation.     A  property  was  instanced,  possessing  four  hundred 
of  the  finest  negroes  in  the  island,   which  appeared  to  be  inextricably 
involved.     The  proprietor,  residing  in  England,  had  turned  his  back 
upon  it,  and  refused  to  receive  or  answer  the  letters  of  his  agent,  who 
was  thereby  placed  in  a  most  painful  situation.     lie  had  no  means  of 
carrying  on  the  cultivation ;  he  could  get  no  help  from  home ;  and 
though  a  man  of  humanity,  was  embarrassed  by  prosecutions  for  not 
furnishing  the  people  with  the  legal  supplies.     On  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  the  compensation-money  enabled  the  mortgagees 
to  make  some  settlement  of  the  affairs ;  superflous  hands,   or  rather 
mouths,  were  dismissed ;  the  cultivation  resumed  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  ;  and  '  the  agent  has  been  a  happy  man  ever  since.'     With 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  he  told  us  that  the  pro- 
prietary body  are  more  prosperous  than  before.     Some  estates  have 
thtown  off  their  load  of  debt,  others  have  passed  into  the  possession  of 
capitalists,  by  whom  their  cultivation  can  be  more  effectively  carried 
on.     An  estate  was  mentioned  which  cost,  ten  years  ago,  forty  thou- 
sand pounds.     He  would  give  as  much  for  this  very  estate  now  with. 
.out  the  slaves,  and  consider  it  a  safer  and  better  investment.     Another 
small  estate  was  instanced,  belonging  to  three  equal  proprietors.    Just 
before  Emancipation  two  of  them  sold  their  shares  for  one  thousand 
Ore  hundred  pounds  currency  each ;  the  third  now  stands  out  for 
more,  one  proof  amongst  many,  that  property  has  risen  in  value.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  town  of  St.  John's  will  acknowledge,  that  it 
»  much  more  bustling  and  prosperous.     Persons,  returning  to  it  after 
a  year  or  two's  absence,  have  been  astonished  at  the  change.     The 
credit  of  planters  is  improved,  and  confidence  restored.     A  few  years 
ago,  a  gentlemen  offered  to  consign  his  produce  to  a  mercantile  house, 
on  condition,  that  it  would  make  him  an  advance  to  discharge  a  debt, 
due  to  his  present  merchants.     The  answer  was  negative.     He  has 
lately   received    a   letter   from   the   same   party,   offering   advances. 
Another  English  firm,  who,  before  Emancipation,  were  seeking  to 
reduce  their  securities  on  estates  as  much  as  possible,  have  since  sent 
out  an  agent  to  Antigua,  to  see  if  there  were  any  openings  to  extend 
them.     During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  many  estates,  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  or  poorer  lands,  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.    Some 
of  these  doubtless  will  again  come  under  culture.     One  has  already 
been  resumed ;  the  proprietor  of  which  is  paying  his  negroes  two  shil- 
lings a  day,  greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours.'   pp.  48 — 50. 

The  general  results  of  the  new  system  in  this  Colony  are  thus 
given  by  our  authors. 

'Oar  opportunities  of  personal  observation  were  extensive.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  the  access  publicly  afforded  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  Chief  Criminal  Court,  the  Police  Offices,  the  places  of 
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worship,  and  the  different  schools.  We  had  also  the  privilege  of 
communication  with  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  persons  ii 
colony ;  with  the  Governor,  and  others  high  in  office ;  with  men 
of  the  council  and  assembly  ;  judges,  barristers,  and  medical  : 
ministers  of  religion,  and  schoolmasters,  proprietors  and  manage 
estates,  persons  of  color,  and  lastly,  the  negroes  themselves.  The 
one  subject  upon  which  all  are  agreed — that  the  great  experimei 
abolition  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sang 
advocates.  Some  indeed  affect  to  regard  the  future  with  appre 
sion  ;  but  none  will  deny  that  the  new  system  has  hitherto  worked  i 
or  will  hazard  a  declaration  of  preference  for  slavery.  Many  spa 
emphatic  terms  of  the  annoyances  they  have  escaped  by  the  chi 
and  of  the  comparative  comfort  with  which  they  now  manage  thei 
tates.  The  measure  has  been  felt  to  be  one  of  emancipation  of 
ters,  as  well  as  slaves,  from  a  most  oppressive  bondage,  except  by 
as  clung  to  their  authority  with  a  tenacious  avarice  of  power,  am 
not  yet  weaned  from  a  love  of  dominion/  pp.  69,  70. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  domestic  aspect  of  this  question, 
we  confess  that  we  do  it  with  unaffected  hesitation  and  soi 
Her  Majesty's  government  have,  on  many  accounts,  entitled  tl 
selves  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  We  can  never  forget 
service  they  have  done  the  people  in  many  a  hard  fought  b 
They  have  stood  by  us  in  some  of  our  severest  conflicts, 
though  recent  declarations  have  cast  an  air  of  mystery  over 
position  and  plans,  we  yet  hope  they  will  prove  true  to  thems 
and  to  the  country.  But  their  whole  course  on  what  is  ki 
as  the  Colonial  question  has  been  evasive  and  hollow.      1 

1)roceedings  have  wanted  the  basis  of  sound  principle,  and 
anguage  and  their  deeds  have  consequently  been  at  vara 
Their  professions  have  been  with  us,  their  influence  with 
enemy.     We  have  been  cajoled  by  fair  speeches,  while  the  j 
ters  have  been  enriched,  and  the  negroes  cruelly  disappoL 
The  suspicious  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  resign; 
of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  suspension  and  subsequent  treat 
of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  concealment  practised  at  the  Colonial  o 
and  the  obvious  leaning  of  the  Government  to  the  views 
interests  of  the  planters,  have  evidenced  a  policy  as  dishonow 
as  it  has  been  injurious.     Of  the  cause  of  all  this,  it  is  not 
province  at  present  to  enquire.     Various  solutions  may  be 
gested,  each  of  which  probably  contains  some  elements  of  t 
The  original  contract  was  unjust  in  morals,  and  absurd  in  1 
lation.     It  was  a  nefarious  effort  to  evade  the  claims  of  jus 
— to  compound  between  virtue  and  vice, — to  conciliate  the 
master  at  the  expense  of  his  helpless  and  injured  victim, 
this  scheme  the  government  lent  itself  with  unwonted  zeal 
was  its  own  creation, — the  miserable  abortion  which  it  force 
a  reluctant  and  disappointed  people.     We  need  not  therefoi 
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surprised  that  it  has  identified  its  own  honor  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  apprenticeship,  and  that  every  reflection  on  the 
latter  is  resented  as  an  insult  and  dishonour.  This  we  sus- 
pect is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  hence  the  sensitiveness 
of  some  Officials,  when  pressed  with  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
scheme. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  representatives  of  a  free 
and  great  nation  will  permit  this  state  of  things  to  continue.  We 
have  no  hope  from  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  on  that  account 
despair.  The  voice  of  the  people  may  yet  make  itself  heard,  though 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Colonial  Office  be  employed  to  repress  it. 
It  would  be  well  for  Sir  George  Grey  to  read  and  ponder  the  Letter 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
pamphlets  which  the  British  press  has  produced.  Equally  serious 
and  poignant,  high-minded  and  courteous,  it  presses  home  the 
charge  of  official  delinquency  in  a  style  which  cannot  fail  to  win 
attention. 

'  You  have  not  yet"  says  Mr.  Birt,  "  been  much  pressed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Parliament,  and  have  found  it  easy  to  overcome  or  to  pass  by  the 
few  and  feeble  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  move  you :  but,  I  trust 
that,  ere  the  next  Session  has  much  advanced,  a  voice  will  there  be 
lifted  up,  that  shall  break  down  your  official  intrenchments,  and  open 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Colonial '  Prison-house.'  It  will,  then,  no  more 
be  endured,  that  so  long  as  the  West  Indian  interest  is  satisfied,  every 
complaint  or  inquiry  from  other  quarters  should  be  treated  as  obtrusive 
and  importunate ;  and,  that  it  should  be  required  to  leave  the  matter, 
implicitly,  with  the  Colonial  Government  at  home,  who,  again,  see  fit 
to  leave  it,  as  implicitly,  to  Colonial  substitutes  abroad.  There  is  a 
change  coming  over  the  spirit  of  Parliament,  owing  to  recent  and  cor- 
dial intercourse  with  the  elective  body,  which  will  not  suffer  any  fur- 
ther escape,  from  the  necessity  of  proving,  with  equal  conviction,  to 
the  Public,  that  you  have  done  justice  to  the  negro,  as  that  you  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing  to  the  planters — or  of  making  amends  if 
you  have  not.  But  why  not  anticipate  this  by  full  and  faithful  dis- 
closures ?  Your  Official  character  and  reputation  demand  it.  Lift 
the  veil  and  let  us  see  that  all  is  right. 

'  Your  habitual  coldness  and  reserve  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  de- 
nominate '  the  Anti-slavery  Party '  has  awakened  a  strong  apprehension 
of  your  habitual  leaning  to  the  opposite  party.  There  are  those  who 
infer,  that  as  you  are  close  where  you  ought  to  be  communicative,  and 
an  impediment  when  you  ought  to  accelerate,  so  you  are  confiding 
where  you  ought  to  be  vigilant,  and  subservient  when  you  ought  to 
command.  We  have,  indeed,  too  many  examples  of  your  disposition 
to  defer  to  Colonial  legislation,  to  be  able  to  confute  the  assertions  of 
those  who  say  that  you  are,  evidently,  confederate  with  the  planters. 
Especially  were  we  thus  affected,  when  we  saw  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
sacrificed  to  pro-slavery  intrigue.  Whether  what  has  been  alleged,  in 
connexion  with  your  name,  in  that  affair,  be  wholly  true  or  no,  you 
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have  suffered  the  matter  to  take  a  shape  in  Jamaica,  such  as  to  pro- 
duce, universally,  the  impression  that  you  goaded  the  Marquis  into  a 
resignation  of  his  office,  in  order  to  gratify  the  planters,  and  give  them 
the  countenance  of  the  Government.  This  is  the  colour  which  was 
there  imparted,  on  your  responsibility,  to  that  transaction  ;  and,  its 
unfavourable  aspect  and  influence  were  much  heightened  and  aggrava- 
vated,  when  his  successor  was  named. 

In  the  absence  of  government  support  we  turn  to  the  country. 
It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  any  other  quarter.  The  hands  of  Ministers 
are  filled  with  other  things.  The  collisions  and  prospects  of 
party  engross  both  their  attention  and  time,  and  leave  no  inter- 
val for  those  nobler  and  less  selfish  interests  which  the  cause  of 
humanity  involves.  The  recent  movements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Metropolis  revive  our  confidence  in  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  the  Abolition  party.  We  had  almost  begun  to  des- 
pair. The  whole  nation  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  deli- 
berate and  solemn  declaration  made  by  upwards  of  three  hundred 
delegates  to  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  in  1833,  that 
'  while  slavery  obtains  under  any  form,  however  modified,  or 
'  however  sanctioned,  we  will  never  relax  from  our  purpose  to 

*  exert  that  influence  which  we  may  collectively  or  individually 

*  possess,  to  effect  by  all  legitimate  means,  its  immediate  and  en- 
'  tire  abolition/  The  failure  of  the  apprenticeship  was  undoubted. 
Every  true  Abolitionist  knew  and  affirmed  the  fact,  and  yet  all 
seemed  strangely  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance.  Thousands 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  it  perpetrated,  but  no  combined 
and  powerful  movement  was  made  for  its  extinction.  Some 
were  become  apologists  who  had  formerly  denounced  the  system, 
and  others  were  paralyzed  by  their  position,  or  engrossed  by 
other  claims.  Altogether  the  case  appeared  hopeless.  Both 
leaders  and  combination  were  needed,  and  the  reviving  benevo- 
lence of  the  country  was  consequently  in  danger  of  evaporating. 
The  meeting  which  took  place  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  July  last, 
afforded  us  some  encouragement ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
impulse  then  communicated,  would  not  be  followed  up.  Thou- 
sands of  pamphlets  and  tracts  were  issued  by  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  Dut  the  Committee  failed  to  do — what  was  necessary  to 
success, — put  forth  a  manifesto  clearly  and  forcibly  stating  the 
ground  they  intended  to  take.  Enough  was  done  to  awaken 
inquiry,  but  when  the  questions  were  asked,   '  At  what  do  you 

*  aim  ?  Is  the  apprenticeship  to  be  abolished,  or  are  we  to  be 
'  satisfied  with  a  mitigation  of  its  evils  ? '  no  definite  and  satis- 
factory answer  was  obtained.  The  Committee  itself,  if  our 
information  is  correct,  were  divided  on  the  subject  Some  were 
for  limiting  their  object  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  while 
others  advocated  a  bolder  and  more  consistent  course.  It  was 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  movement  failed.     The   trumpet 
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gave  an  uncertain  sound  and  how  were  the  people  to  prepare 
themselves  for  battle  ?  Dissatisfaction  and  want  of  confidence 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  '  good 
cause v  were  removed,  and  none  stood  forth  with  qualities  suf- 
ficiently prominent  and  commanding  to  be  recognized  as  their 
successors.  Mr.  Buxton's  failure  at  Weymouth  crowned  the 
catastrophe.  The  Anti-slavery  party  appeared  to  be  without  a 
head  both  in  Aldermanbury  and  in  St.  Stephens.  Efforts  were  not 
wanting  to  induce  a  re-organization  of  the  old  societies,  but  from 
a  variety  of  causes  they  failed,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  happi- 
ness and  the  life  of  the  negroes  were  sported  with. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  an  important  movement,  the  results 
of  which  are  yet  pending.  The  guidance  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee was  rejected,  and  a  meeting  of  Delegates  convened  by  the 
Birmingham  Anti-slavery  Society  took  place  in  November  last. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  representing  all  the 
leading  Auxiliaries  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  assembled 
at  Exeter  Hall ;  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  their  discussions 
reminded  us  of  former  times,  when  our  object  was  clearly  specified, 
and  its  attainment  sought  in  a  manly  and  straight-forward  manner. 
Want  of  confidence  in  the  Aldermanbury  committee  was  suf- 
ficiently evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  gentleman  residing  within 
ten  miles  of  London  was  summoned  to  this  gathering  of  Antit 
slavery  advocates,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  principles  of  the 
Delegates  had  been  embodied  in  distinct  resolutions  that  the  Lon- 
don Committees  were  invited  to  attend.  In  this  we  think  there 
was  a  want  both  of  courtesy  and  of  tact.  The  Delegates  exposed 
themselves  to  a  misconstruction  unfriendly  to  their  self-respect, 
and  which  led  inevitably  to  something  like  a  rupture  between 
them  and  the  old  Committee.  It  was  an  ungracious  and  timid 
policy  to  withhold  from  the  Aldermanbury  committees  the  invi- 
tation which  was  forwarded  to  almost  every  auxiliary  in  the 
country.  It  was  an  explicit  declaration  that  they  were  faithless 
to  their  trust,  that  they  had  abandoned  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  pledged,  and  were  to  be  separated  from  the  general  body 
of  abolitionists,  as  chaff  from  the  wheat.  We  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  degree  of  culpability  which  attached  to  them.  Our 
previous  remarks  will  show  that  we  do  not  hold  them  guiltless ; 
but  we  insist  on  the  imprudence — the  palpable  want  of  practical 
wisdom,  in  their  exclusion.  It  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
have  committed  the  management  of  the  meeting  to  them  ; — it  was 
scarcely  less  unwise  to  exclude  them  from  its  early  deliberations. 
The  objections  taken  by  some  of  the  Delegates  to  the  London 
committees  being  invited,  were  any  thing  but  creditable  to  them- 
selves. It  would  seem,  if  the  observations  of  the  speakers  were 
correct,  that  the  appearance  of  some  dozen  gentlemen  from  Alder- 
manbury would  have  acted  like  a  spell  on  the  meeting,  inducing 
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a  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  for  which  its  members  had  assem- 
bled, and  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  Had  we  been  present  on  the  occasion,  we  should  have 
addressed  the  Delegates  in  some  such  style  as  this,  '  Insult  not 

*  yourselves,  by  sucn  a  cautious  and  timid  policy.  Let  not  the 
4  naif-hearted  and  indifferent  have  a  pretext  for  saying  that  you 
4  dreaded  discussion  and  were  consciously  unable  to  vindicate 
4  your  course ;  that  your  unanimity  was  the  unanimity  of  fear, — a 
4 oneness  more  apparent  than  real,  wanting  the  force  and  endu- 
4  ranee  of  deep  and  well-founded  conviction/  We  confess  we 
deeply  grieve  that  the  Aldermanbury  committee  was  not  subject- 
ed to  the  test  which  their  presence  during  the  early  discus- 
sions of  the  Delegates  would  have  constituted.  They  should 
have  been  introduced  to  the  meeting  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  others,  that  the  country  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  their  position  and  views.  We  have  our 
own  misgivings,  and  we  regret  that  so  favourable  an  occasion  for 
testing  them  was  lost  As  it  was,  the  London  Committee 
could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  than  it  did.  It  would  have 
been  wanting  in  self-respect,  would  have  been  a  party  to  the 
grossest  insult  which  a  public  body  could  receive,  had  it  given  in 
its  adhesion  to  a  meeting  by  which  it  was  so  palpably  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  trust,  and  unfit  for  conference.  The  result  was 
what  every  calm  and  reasonable  man  must  have  anticipated.  The 
invitation  was  courteously  declined  while  a  deep  interest  in  die 
object  contemplated  by  the  Delegates  was  expressed.  That  ob- 
ject was  avowed  in  the  following  language,  which  formed  the 
second  of  the  three  fundamental  resolutions  adopted  by  die 
meeting. 

'  That  fully  convinced  by  authentic  and  indubitable  evidence, 
4  including  official  documents,  that  the  principles  of  the  Imperial 
4  Act,  passed  avowedly  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  for 

*  which  object  the  immense  sum  of  Twenty  Millions  was  paid, 

*  have  been  systematically  nullified,  and  its  design  extensively 
4  frustrated,  by  colonial  legislation  and  the  conduct  of  special  ma- 
4  gistrates ;  we  resolve  to  seek  by  all  constitutional  means  as  the 
4  only  plan  for  securing  full  and  impartial  justice  to  the  negroes, 
4  the  total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
4  tern  throughout  the  British  colonies,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
4  August,  lk*8.' 

We  deeply  deplore  the  division  thus  elicited,  and  are  fearful 
that  it  will  go  far  to  neutralize  the  labours  of  the  Delegates.  The 
colonial  office  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  such  a  schism  in  our  camp. 
Had  our  forces  been  united,  we  might  have  made  an  impression 
on  Lord  Glenelg  and  Sir  George  Grey,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  things  it  is  hardly  to  bo  hoped  for. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  we  advert  with  still 
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greater  reluctance,  but  we  must  not  hesitate,  and  shall  therefore 
proceed.  In  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  Delegates  a  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Buxton,  expressing  his  dissent  from  their 
plans.  It  breathes  in  many  of  its  passages  the  fine  spirit  by 
which  the  public  life  of  this  honoured  man  has  been  distinguished ; 
but  it  displays  a  timidity  and  neglect  of  sound  principle  at  which 
we  are  surprised.  The  apprenticeship  system  is  admitted  to 
have  foiled — the  colonists  are  declared  to  have  broken  their  con- 
tract,— and  yet  the  simple  and  equitable  demand  of  the  Delegates 
is  deprecated  as  rash  and  injurious.  Had  the  same  policy  been 
advocated  in  1832  and  1833,  where  would  have  been  the  Aboli- 
tion Act,  with  its  promise  of  ultimate  good  ?  Mr.  Buxton,  as  the 
representative  of  tne  Anti-slavery  party,  was  then  omnipotent  for 
a  season,  not  because  he  was  unopposed  by  great  and  fearful  diffi- 
culties, but  because  he  adhered  to  a  simple  principle  which  found 
a  response  in  every  honest  breast  Colonial  slavery  was  de- 
nounced as  a  sin ;  and  the  doctrine  triumphed  over  the  most  for- 
midable opposition  which  British  cupidity  and  lust  of  power  had 
ever  arrayed  against  the  truth.  Why  should  not  the  same  course 
be  pursued  in  1837  as  was  adopted  in  1833  ?  To  say  that  .there 
is  no  prospect  of  success,  is  but  to  repeat  what  was  then  ad- 
vanced, and  which  was  condemned  as  unworthy  of  enlightened 
philanthropists.  Duty  is  ours,  consequences  are  with  God.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  replete  with  encouraging  examples,  and  no 
chapter  of  it  is  more  inspiriting  than  that  which  records  Mr. 
Buxton's  own  labours. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  close  our  already  too  extended  remarks. 
No  efforts  should  be  wanting  to  heal  the  breach  that  has  been 
made,  and  great  will  oe  the  honour  due  to  the  party  by  which 
the  first  advance  to  perfect  cordiality  shall  be  made.  There  are 
at  present  three  Committees  existing  in  London,  no  one  of  which 
can  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  of  its  vocation.  Let  these  be 
instantly  and  cordially  united  on  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
Delegates.  Let  their  resources  and  their  strength  be  combined  on 
a  system  of  agitation  similar  to  that  which  the  Agency  Committee 
formerly  directed.  Let  lecturers  perambulate  the  country ;  let  a 
cheap  periodical,  written  in  popular  style,  be  widely  circulated ; 
let  our  representatives  be  communicated  with,  and  parliament 
be  petitioned,  and  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  effecting  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  August,  1838.  The  Government  will  frown  upon 
our  proceedings,  and  the  West  India  party  will  belie  our  motives, 
but  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  to  whom  the  voice 
of  humble,  earnest,  and  confiding  supplication  is  never  addressed 
in  vain.* 

^  IIT-  III  ■  I  ^  ■  -- 

*  At  page  56  we  have  referred  to  the  narrative  of  James  Williams,  and 
have  repeated  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  statements.    Since  penning 
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Art.  V.  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.  By  Mrs.  Trollops,  Author  of 
'  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitlaw/  &c.  &c.  In  three  volumes.  12mo. 
London,  Bentley.     1837- 

HPHE  name  of  Mrs.  Trollope  has  acquired  an  extensive,  if  not 
"*■  enviable  celebrity,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  her  work  on  the  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans,  (we  believe  her  first  essay  in  authorship,)  in  which, 
with  more  vivacity  than  veracity  or  delicacy,  she  caricatured  the 
minor  characteristics  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
hospitably  received,  and  declaimed  against  their  vulgar  habits  and 
patois  with  the  airs  of  a  half-educated  proficient  in  gentility,  and 
the  illiberality  of  a  mind  essentially  deficient  in  refinement. 
Hie  Americans,  who  are  querulously  sensitive  as  to  any  imputa- 
tion affecting  their  national  institutions,  and  who  would  rather  be 
deemed  vicious  than  vulgar,  resented  Mrs.  Trollope's  satirical 
remarks  with  very  disproportionate  earnestness  and  anger ;  while 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  dirt  at  the  Republicans,  condescended  to  patronize  the 
work  and  its  author,  ana  thereby  rendered  her  political  conversion 
and  her  self-complacent  assurance  complete. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise  order  in  which  her  subsequent 
productions  have  appeared.  In  1833,  a  '  Visit  to  Belgium  and 
Western  Germany,'  afforded  our  authoress  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  upstart  republicanism  of  the  Western  States  of 
America,  with  the  * benignant  absolutism  of  Prussia,'  and  the 
all-presiding  beneficence  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  she  returned 
still  more  than  before  a  Conservative,  with  a  favourable  leaning 
towards  Popery.     The  fanaticism  of  an  American  camp-meeting 


the  passage,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Falmouth  Post,  and  Jamaica 
General  Advertiser,  of  the  8th  November,  which  contains  tbe  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  its 
allegations.  It  is  dated  Oct.  21st.,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Governor.  The 
following  extract  from  this  Report  is  conclusive  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
must  set  future  incredulity  at  defiance. 

1  In  reporting  upon  the  general  results  of  this  extended  inquiry,  it  has  be- 
'  come  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  state,  that  the  allegations  of  James 

*  Williams's  Narrative  have  received  few  and  inconsiderable  contradictions, 
'  whilst  every  material  fact  has  been  supported  and  corroborated  by  an  almost 
'  unbroken  chain  of  convincing  testimony. 

'Such  being  the  conclusion  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Nar- 
'  rative,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  tbe  Abolition  Law  lias  not 
'  been  properly  administered  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's— that 
'  the  House  of  Correction  of  that  parish  was,  until  recently,  a  place  of  licen- 

*  lions n ess  and  cruelty — and  that  the  treadmill  has  been,  from  the  time  of  its 

*  erection,  and  still  is,  an  instrument  rather  of  torture  than  of  just  and  salu- 

*  tary  punishment. 
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had  inspired  her  only  with  sentiments  of  disgust,  and  afforded 
matter  for  prurient  exaggeration  and  ridicule ;  but  the  '  unmis- 

*  takeable  devotion'  of  a  poor  old  woman  before  '  a  huge  wooden 
'  doll '  in  St  Peter's,  at  Ostend,  drew  from  her  the  very  liberal 
remark,  that  '  after  all,  perhaps,  there  is  something  sublime  in  the 
'  state  of  mind  which  allows  not  the  senses  to  dwell  on  the  object 
'  before  them ;  but,  occupied  alone  by  the  holiness  of  the  symbol, 

*  is  raised  by  it  to  such  thoughts  of  heaven  as  chase  all  feelings 
'but  those  of  devotion.'  Her  subsequent  visit  to  the  French 
capital,  however,  appears  to  have  put  her  out  of  temper  with  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  religions,  its  '  rosy  young  priests '  and 
monkish  intrigues,  and  to  have  inspired  her  with  a  thorough  Pro- 
testant   hatred  of    the   Pope  and  OConnell.     Her   '  Jonathan 

*  Jefferson  Whitlaw*  we  have  not  seen,  and  can  only  report,  at 
second-hand,  that,  in  its  extravagance  of  plot,  in  the  pruriency  of 
some  of  its  descriptions,  and  in  the  constant  hankering  after  the 
coarse,  violent,  and  degrading,  as  a  means  of  producing  effect,  it 
strongly  partakes  of  the  faults  of  the  French  convulsionnaire  school, 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  had  herself  denounced  in  no  very  measured 
language.  '  Tremorden  Cliff '  is  another  novel,  of  which  the 
title  only  is  known  to  us. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  satirical  novel ;  having  for  its 
main  design,  to  show  up  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  person  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  a  Tartuffe  in  English  costume,  and  a  type 
of  that  odious  sect  within  the  Established  church  who  hold 
Calvinistic  tenets  and  practise  extemporary  prayer.  That  a  class, 
and  not  an  individual,  is  aimed  at,  is  very  evident.  For  example, 
we  find  the  vicar's  daughter  making  the  following  remarks. 

'You  little  know  the  nature  of  the  clique  to  which  he  belongs. 
That  they  vahie  pleasure  fully  as  much  as  other  men,  is  quite  certain  ; 
that  they  struggle  for  riches  with  anxiety  as  acute,  and  hold  it  with  a 
grasp  as  tight  as  any  human  beings  can  do,  it  were  equally  impossible  to 
doubt ;  bat  that  power  is  dearer  to  them  than  either,  is  a  truth  well 
known  to  all  who  have  sat  within  the  conventicle,  and  watched  its 
progress  as  I  have  done.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

The  story  is  soon  told.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  mother  of  the 
presumed  heir  to  large  estates,  finds  herself,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  her  fond  husband,  by  the  unexpected  terms  of  the  will,  left  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  mistress  of  the  entire  property.  The 
new  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  who,  though  just  introduced  to  the 
family,  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  will, 
immediately  forms  his  plot  to  inveigle  the  widow,  to  alienate  her 
from  her  children,  and  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  becomes  the  easy  dupe  of  his  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
cunning.  In  a  few  months,  she  marries  her  spiritual  counsellor, 
having  with  incredible  facility  divested  herself  of  all  affection  for 
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her  noble  son  and  elder  daughter,  and  makes  a  will  in  imitation, 
as  she  says,  of  the  generous  confidence  of  her  former  husband, 
putting  every  thing  into  the  power  of  the  Vicar.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  dies  in  child-bed,  but  not  before  her  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  real  character  of  the  specious  villain  into  whose  toils 
she  has  fallen,  and  she  has,  in  consequence,  found  means  to  elude 
his  vigilance,  and  execute  a  second  will,  restoring  every  thing  to 
the  rightful  heir.  The  story  ends,  therefore,  according  to  the 
canons  of  poetical  justice.  The  crest-fallen  deceiver,  chased 
from  Mowbray  Park,  and  finding  the  air  of  the  Vicarage  dis- 
agree with  him,  is  glad  to  exchange  the  living  of  Wrexhifl  for  a 
benefice  in  the  Fens. 

'  A  whole  flight  of  evangelicals  followed  their  incomparable  vicar, 
till  the  pretty  village  of  Wrexhill  once  more  became  happy  and  gay, 
and  the  memory  of  their  serious  epidemic  rendered  its  inhabitants  the 
most  orderly,  peaceable,  and  orthodox  population  in  the  whole  country/ 

Overlooking  some  improbabilities,  the  story  is  dramatised  with 
considerable  skill,  although,  in  the  conception  of  the  characters, 
there  is  discovered  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  none 
whatever  of  that  modification  of  it  which  is  found  in  religious 
society.  Grossness  and  malice,  without  the  cleverness  of 
caricature,  mark  her  picture  of  the  Evangelical  Vicar  and  his 
Atheist  daughter.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  committed  an  impolitic 
blunder  at  the  outset,  and  one  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
affect  the  sale  of  the  novel  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Vicar  of 
Wrexhill  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established; 
would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  make  him  a  Dissenting 
Minister  ?  In  that  case,  some  of  the  journals  that  now  denounce 
her  work  as  '  dangerous,  vulgar,  unjust,  bigotted,  rancorous,  in- 
'  decent,'  would  have  bestowed  soft  censure  upon  its  faults,  and 
applauded  the  moral  of  the  tale.  That  '  sneering,  snarling  ro- 
4  mance,'  c  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  minister,'  was  not 
less  dangerous,  unjust,  or  rancorous;  yet  it  was  warmly  coin- 
mended  by  the  British  Magazine,  the  Christian  Guardian,  and 
the  Christian  Remembrancer ;  and  the  same  periodicals  did  not 
scruple  to  praise  the  far  coarser  and  ferocious  fictions  of  the  noto- 
rious Michael  Gathercole,  the  honoured  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Samuel  Charles  Wilks.*     Can  we  then  have  any 


*  The  Christian  Observer  formerly  supported  a  respectable  character; 
but  we  regret  to  perceive  in  its  recent  Numbers  the  indications  of  a  spirit  of 
vulgar-minded  party  rancour,  which  we  should  once  have  thought  its  Editor 
incapable  of  indulging  or  sanctioning.  In  the  December  Number,  more  espe- 
cially, the  Editor  has  so  completely  forgotten  himself  as  to  become  theaHy 
and  apologist  of  his  reverend  brother  Gathercole,  supporting  him  in  defiant* 
of  truth  and  in  violation  of  decency. 
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o  doubt  that,  if  Mrs,  Trollope  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
nake  her  Tartuffe  a  Dissenting  Evangelical,  instead  of  an  Evan- 
gelical Churchman,  she  would  have  found  favour  both  with  high- 
rhurch  and  low-church  critics  and  editors,  and  been  read  with 
pprobation  even  in  bishops'  palaces.  Yet  she  may,  perhaps, 
ave  ground  for  supposing  that,  with  the  class  of  regular  cliurch- 
•eople  for  whom  she  has  written,  a  clergyman  of  this  stamp  is  an 
bject  of  more  angry  aversion  than  even  a  Dissenter ;  and  those 
rho  have  derived  tneir  Christian  knowledge  from  a  certain  class 
f  tracts  circulated  under  the  sanction  of  the  prelates  of  our 
postolic  church,  will  recognise  in  these  volumes  the  same  orthodox 
»nets,  and  the  same  wholesome  antipathy  to  every  thing  ap- 
proaching to  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  that  is  inculcated  in 
ome  of  those  publications.  The  Dialogue  of  the  late  Vicar  of 
3uilsborough,  tor  instance,  concerning  Christian  Edification,  and 
that  concerning  those  who  are  called  Gospel  Preachers  or  Evange- 
lical Ministers,' (tracts  which  have  passed  through  many  editions,) 
'epresent  this  class  of  clergymen  in  not  a  much  less  unfavourable 
fight  than  Mrs.  Trollope  places  them ;  cant,  pride,  love  of  wine, 
dishonesty,  and  hypocrisy,  being  specifically  imputed  to  them. 
Indeed,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  some  members  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  might  think  "the  Vicar  of 
WrexhilP'  a  very  edifying  addition  to  their  catalogue  of  publi- 
cations. 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  an  obedient  daughter  as  well  as  a  zealous 
champion  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  her  hatred  of  secta- 
rians shows  how  well  she  has  been  instructed.  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  one  main  object  which  she  appears  to  have 
had  in  view  is,  to  put  her  readers  upon  their  guard  against  all 
persons,  lay  or  clerical,  who  are  guilty  of  the  profaneness  of 
praying  without  a  form. 

4  It  is  impossible'  (she  says)  '  to  repeat  such  language  as  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  and  those  who  resemble  him,  think  fit  to  use  in  their  extempo- 
rary devotions,  without  offending  against  that  sensitive  terror  of  pro- 
fanation which  happily  still  continues  to  be   one  of  the   strongest 
Mings  in  the  minds  of  Christians  not  converted, — *.  e.  perverted — 
from  the  solemn  reverence  our  church  enjoins  in  the  utterance   of 
erery  word  by  which  we  venture  to  approach  the  Deity.     To  such,  the 
unweighed,  flippant  use  of  those  momentous  words,  '  Let  us  pbay,' 
followed,  as  they  often  are,  by  turgid  rantings  and  familiar  appeals  to 
the  Most  High  God,  in  volumes  of  rapid  careless  wordiness,  is  perhaps 
the  most  offensive  outrage  to  which  their  religious  feelings  can  be  ex- 
posed.    One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  sectarians 
who,  rejecting  the  authorized  forms  in  which  the  bishops  and  fathers 
of  our  church  have  cautiously,  reverently,  and  succinctly  rehearsed  the 
putitkww  which  the  Scriptures  permit  man  to  offer  to  his  Creator  ; — 
one  might,  I  say,  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  these  men  have  so 

VOL,    III.  G 
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misunderstood  the  word  of  God  as  to  read :  Use  vain  repetitions  as  the 
heathen  do,  for  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Bat 
this  '  much  speaking/  with  all  its  irreverent  accompaniments  of  fami- 
liar phraseology,  is  an  abomination  to  those  who  have  preserved  their 
right  to  sit  within  the  sacred  pale  of  our  Established  Church ;  and,  as 
it  is  among  such  that  I  wish  to  find  my  readers,  I  will  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  offending  them  by  unbecoming  repetitions  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  rhapsodies.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  237,  8. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  Mrs.  Trollope  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  which  alone  could  qualify  her  to  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  these   rhapsodies?     Can   she  have  been  guilty  of  . 
familiar  association  witri  such  persons?     It  is  certainly  a  very 
awkward  predicament  in  which  a  fair  novelist  sometimes  places 
herself,  when  she  undertakes  to  describe  scenes  which  a  person 
must  be  conversant  with  vice  to  paint     We  hasten  to  defend 
Mrs.  Trollope  from  the  injurious  suspicion  of  having  come  into 
contact  with  any  ministers  of  the  evangelical  sect,  or  such  unhal- 
lowed doings  as  prayer-meetings.     It  is  quite  evident  that  she 
knows  nothing  about  them.     She  would  otherwise  have  preserved 
some  verisimilitude  of  character,  some  resemblance  of  style  and 
phraseology,   in  the  rhapsodies  which  she   has  invented.     Her 
blunders  in  this  respect  are  too  gross  for  mere  misrepresentation: 
they  are  such  as  indicate  her  entire  ignorance.     We  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  grave  question,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  a 
regard  for  truth,  to  draw  upon  a  malicious  imagination  for  what 
purports  to  be  a  veritable  picture  from  real  life.     Mrs.  Trollope 
might,  perhaps  disdain  the  merit  of  invention,  by  referring  us  to 
the   informants   from  whom  she   has   picked  up  the  scraps  of 
phraseology  which  she  has  wrought  up  into  paten-work ; — maid- 
servants who  may  have  lived  in  evangelical  families,  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Mr.  Jacob  Cartwright's  turn  and  profession,  who  nave 
preferred  the  life  of  a  strolling  player  to  that  of  a  curate;  or 
college  men,  who  have  had  a  talent  for  mimicking  the  Simeonitea 
and  Bible  men.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  sources  of  Mm 
Trollope's  information,  it  has  manifestly  been  obtained  at  second- 
hand or  third-hand.     But,  as  those  among  whom  she  c  wishes  to 
'  find  readers '  know  as  little  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  , 
class  of  society  described  as  she  does  herself,  the  picture  will  pass  for  . 
a  likeness  without  question,  as  the  portraits  of  Wellington  or  Na- 
poleon, or  the  Twelve  Caesars,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  our  cot-' 
tages,   pass   for  authentic  representations    of    the   heroes    and .. 
emperors  whose  names  they  bear.     Aware,  however,   that  she  _■ 
may  be  suspected  of  being  somewhat  at  fault  in  the   phrasea^ 
which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Vicar  and  his  confeaerate%»<j 
Mrs.  Trollope,   in  one  place,  introduces  the  following  specific  jj 
assurance  that  she  has  adhered  to  probability  and  fact  * 
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It  may  possibly  appear  improbable  to  many  persons,  that  such  a 
ase  as  this  last  should  occur  in  ordinary  discourse  so  frequently  as  I 
e  represented  it  to  do.  But  to  those  not  belonging  to  the  sect,  and 
refbre  not  so  familiarized  with  its  phraseology  as  to  be  unconscious 
its  peculiarity,  and  who  yet  have  been  thrown  by  accident  within 
th  of  hearing  it,  I  need  offer  no  explanation ;  for  they  must 
w  by  experience,  that  this,  or  expressions  of  equally  religious 
nation  and  import,  are  in  constant  use  among  them/  Vol.  III. 
85. 

[*he  words,  '  of.  equally  religious  import,'  are  a  convenient 
ing  clause ;  how  far  they  will  save  the  writer's  credit,  we  leave 

readers  to  judge.  The  phrase  in  question  is,  'May  the 
easing  of  the  Lord  be  with  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever,  world 
rerlasting,  Amen  !' — words  which  by  no  possible  accident  could 
a.  Trollope,  or  Mrs.  Tro Hope's  maid,  or  any  other  informant, 
;e  been  within  reach  of  hearing  from  any  evangelical  clergy- 
tt,  or  member  of  i  the  sect.'  Again,  the  Protestant  Vicar  is 
resented  as  uttering  a  fervent  farewell  in  these  terms :  i  The 
tints  and  angels  bless  and  keep  you,  dear  sister  in  the  Lord !' 
ck  a  phrase,  Mrs.  Trollope  may  have  heard,  perchance,  in 
Igium,  but  certainly  not  in  '  evangelical  society'  at  home.  In 
'  dialogue  between  the  reverend  Tartuffe  and  his  cousin  and 
tan  of  business,'  the  two  confederates  discourse  with  each  other 
a  jargon  ridiculously  unnatural.  Sometimes  the  Vicar  talks 
b  a  Quaker — '  Why  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  to  say.'  And  the 
daneness  of  the  language  has  not  even  the  poor  apology  of 
ng  characteristic.  If  it  were  worth  while,  we  could  adduce 
nerous  other  proofs  of  her  being  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
^g  connected  with  *  the  Evangelicals.'  The  intended  travestie, 
refore,  loses  much  of  its  point,  and  the  laugh  is  likely  to  be 
ned  against  the  author.  For  instance,  the  Vicar  talks  of 
ing  '  received  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  the  South 
{spiral  African  Bible  Association ;'  by  which  he  learns,  that  it 
m  contemplation  to  send  out  to  Fababo,  a  remarkably  serious 
rang  Jew,  recently  converted,  as  missionary,  and  minister 
enipotentiary  in  all  spiritual  aflairs  relative  to  the  church  about 

be  established  for  Fababo  and  its  dependencies!'  'The 
rious  Fancy  fair,'  set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  this 
don,  is  a  pendant  to  the  American  camp-meeting  from  the 
e  coarsely  satirical  pen  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  report  in 

one  instance,  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  truth  of  her 
raring  in  the  other.  The  conversation-scene  after  the  banquet 
u&  ensues,  is  in  a  style  which  would  have  disgraced  Theodore 
etc  himself  by  its  dull  and  profane  ribaldry.  We  scarcely 
iw  whether  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  transferring  a  specimen  or 
>  to  our  pages ;  but  we  wish  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  esti- 

g  2 
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mate  of  a  work  which  is  given  to  the  world  as  a  picture  of  evan- 
gelical society. 

'  One  gentleman  confessed  very  frankly  his  inability  \o  resist  taking 
more  of  such  wine  as  that  now  set  before  them  than  was  altogether 
consistent  with  his  own  strict  ideas  of  ministerial  propriety.  '  But,' 
added  he,  i  though  in  so  yielding,  I  am  conscious  of  being  in  some  sort 
wrong,  I  feel  intimately  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  by  thus 
freely  demonstrating  the  strength  and  power  of  original  sin  within  me, 
I  am  doing  a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  establishing  one  of  its 
most  important  truths/ 

'  This  apology  was  received  with  universal  applause  ;  it  manifested, 
as  one  of  the  company  remarked,  equal  soundness  of  faith  and  delicacy 
of  conscience. 

'  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  regular  London  speakers,  known 
at  all  meetings  throughout  the  whole  evangelical  season,  having  si- 
lently  emptied  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  he  kept  close  to  him,  began, 
just  as  he  had  finished  the  last  glass,  to  recover  the  use  of  his  tongue. 
His  first  words  were — '  My  king  has  been  paying  me  a  visit.' 

'  {  Indeed !'  said  Mr.  Cartwright,  whose  attention  was  instinctively 
roused  by  this  very  interesting  statement ; — '  Where  was  the  visit 
made,  Mr.  White  ?' 

'  '  Even  here,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  White  solemnly  ;  '  here,  since  I 
have  been  sitting  silently  at  your  hospitable  board.' 

'  '  As  how,  Sir  ?'  replied  a  certain  Sir  William  Crompton,  who  was 
placed  near  him,  '  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  sleeping,  and  that 
his  Majesty  has  visited  you  in  your  dreams  ?' 

«  'The  Majesty  that  I  speak  of,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  White,  •  is  the 
King  of  Heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 'Jt 

'  '  What  other  would  it  be !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Cartwright,  showing 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  appearing  scandalized  at  the  blunder. 

'  '  I  wonder,  Mr.  Cartwright,'  said  a  young  man  of  decidedly  pious 
propensities,  but  not  as  yet  considering  himself  quite  assured  of  his 
election, — '  I  wonder,  Mr.  Cartwright,  whether  I  shall  be  saved 
or  not?' 

'  '  It  is  a  most  interesting  question,  my  young  friend,'  replied  the 
Vicar,  mildly ;  s  and  you  really  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  it. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  leaves  you  not,  even  at  the  festive  board ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  finally  be  settled  to  your  satisfaction.  But 
as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  decide.'  '     Vol.  III.  pp.  214 — 217- 

• 

The  Vicar  tells  one  of  the  guests,  that  he  hopes  his  intended 
visit  will  be  on  a  day  when  he  can  '  stay  supper'  with  diem; 
meaning,  as  afterwards  explained,  6  the  supper  *at  the  table  of  the 
«  Lord.'  That  there  should  be  any  circle  of  readers  in  this 
country  so  ignorant  as  to  accept  this  vile  trash  as  a  specimen  of 
the  language  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  his  flock,  or  so  grow 
in  their  appetites  for  witless  scandal  as  to  be  amused  by  it,  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe. 
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volumes  will,  however,  find  their  way  across  the  Atlan- 
*  among  American  readers,  the  testimony  of  an  English 
•onservative  principles,  so  highly  praised  by  Quarterly 
ts,  as  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  evangelicals  of 
,  ttim  possibly  appear  entitled  to  not  less  implicit  ere- 
lan  the  anecdotes  picked  up,  and  the  hasty  observations 
uring  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  by  the  same 
personage.  Surely,  it  may  be  said,  Mrs.  Trollope  must 
Eire  of  the  domestic  manners  of  her  own  country  than  of 
the  Americans ;  and  if  so,  our  camp-meetings  cannot, 
ry  worst,  exhibit  scenes  so  grossly  fanatical,  so  painfully 
g,  as  some  religious  doings  in  England.  But,  if  Mrs. 
be  a  false  witness,  and  a  malicious  one,  writing  only 
ew  to  effect,  and  wholly  reckless  of  the  means  by  which 
aces  it,  '  speaking  evil  of  the  things  that  she  understands 
id  sincere  only  in  her  hatred  of  an  evangelical  creed  and 
tan  of  religious  enthusiasm, — except,  indeed,  the  '  sublime 
mind  '  which  leads  a  Romish  devotee  to  crouch  in  '  pas* 
adoration  '  before  an  idol ; — if  such  be  the  author's  char 
may  be  asked,  how  comes  she  to  have  acquired  popu- 
id  to  be  even  cited  as  an  authority,  in  England,  when 
;  the  manners  of  the  Americans  and  the  morals  of  the 
i? — It  will  be  the  turn  of  Transatlantic  readers  to 
i.  Trollope  now,  in  fair  revenge, — if  they  can  believe 

here  are,  and  ever  have  been,  Tartuffes  in  every  denomi- 
ypocrites  of  every  colour  and  creed,,  evangelical  as  well 
ox  deceivers,  villains  in  holy  orders  and  in  pretended 
Mrs,  cannot  be  denied,  and  needs  not  be  concealed.  But 
ssion,  that  there  may  have  been  such  an  individual  as 
•of  WrexhiU,  furnishes  no  justification  of  the  malignity 
dds  up  such  a  character  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  sect, 
nal  justice  might  Balaam  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of 
nt  prophets ;  or  Judas  Iscariot  be  held  up  as  a  sample  of 
les.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert  to 
itous  and  petty  spite  of  representing  the  Vicar  as  having 
moted  to  the  living  by  4  a  first-rate  Radical,9  because, 
a  bit  of  a  saint,  he  was  a  capital  clerical  Whigling.'  This 
y  of  political  partizanship  is  in  violation  of  ail  proba- 
ice  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Cart- 
3uld  have  been  a  sanctimonious  Conservative.  Of  all  the 
characters  among  the  Evangelical  clergy  that  have 
ler  our  observation,  though  we  have  heard  of  some  indi- 
f  this  class  who  were  of  Radical  parentage,  we  never 
or  heard  of  one  that  did  not  profess  himself  of  Tory 
We  may  say  the  same  of  those  who  rank  as  high  Cal- 
whose  sentiments  verge  on  Antinomian  tenets,  whether 
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within  the  Establishment  or  out  of  it.  In  what  way  soever 
it  may  be  explained,  such  persons  are  uniformly  found  to  affect 
what  are  called  Conservative  principles,  and  to  eschew  Radi- 
calism and  Whiggery.  But  this  is  a  point  of  small  moment, 
except  as  illustrating  Mrs.  Trollope's  genius  for  libel.  The 
whole  story  abounds  with  faults  of  a  similar  description;  and, 
though  cleverly  written,  especially  in  those  parts  in  which  there 
is  no  attempt  at  humour  and  satire,  it  discovers  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  fearful  ignorance  of  all  that  it 
most  concerns  alike  the  Author  and  her  readers  to  know — the 
religion  which  she  maligns. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  expressing  oar 
satisfaction,  that  this  satire  upon  the  Evangelical  clergy  does  not 
proceed  from  a  Dissenter,  out  from  a  zealous  votaress  of  tie 
Establishment  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  not  have 
been,  on  that  account,  less  severe  in  our  reprobation  of  such  a 
mode  of  polemical  warfare.  The  modern  vagaries  of  the  Ir- 
vingite,  Darby-ite,  Pusey-ite,  Millenarian,  Hutchinsonian,  and 
Swedenborgian  clergy,  might,  indeed,  afford  rich  materials  for 
satire,  did  they  not  tend  to  provoke  tears  rather  than  laughter  in 
every  one  who  feels  a  proper  concern  for  the  honour  of  religion* 
The  treatment,  too,  which  some  of  the  holiest  and  best  of  men 
among  our  ministers  have  recently  met  with  at  the  hands  of  their 
evangelical  brethren  in  the  Establishment,  who  seem  disposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  libeller,  the  renegade,  and  the 
venal  worldling,  in  their  crusade  against  Dissent;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  Established  Church  is  rent  with  internal  heresies; 
— such  tilings  might,  we  say,  afford  a  strong  temptation  to  ton 
the  weapons  of  humour  and  light  fiction  against  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  very  unscrupulous  partizans.  But  these  are 
edge  tools,  which  few  can  handle  without  injuring  themselvefc  j 
We  are  glad  that  we  have  no  Mrs.  Trollopes  among  us ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  not  a  reader  who  will  not  feel  as  indignant 
as  any  Church  of  England  man  can  be,  that  such  a  portraiture  of 
any  section  of  the  Established  clergy  should  be  exhibited,  as  •  Tie 
Vicar  of  Wrexhill  P 
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\rt.VI.     1.    A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  ;  chiefly  from  the  German.     By  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  TIiddle,   M.  A.,  of  St.   Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.     Longman. 

2.  *tht  Young  Scholar's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  being  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  '  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary/  By  the  Rev. 
J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.     London  :  Longman. 

TVTO  complaint  is  more  general  than  that  which  is  made  against 
^  the  multiplicity  of  new  books.  The  complaint  is  often  un- 
founded, but  not  always.  It  springs  not  unnaturally  from  the 
[act,  that  new  books  so  seldom  contain  any  thing  that  is  new. 
They  are  generally  merely  the  re-publication  of  stale  matter,  per- 
baps  of  exploded  errors*  They  are  often  nothing  but  the  old 
thing  newly  vamped,  the  mere  'crambe  repetita'  of  the  old  dish. 
And  in  no  class  of  books  has  this  kind  of  fare  been  more  com- 
monly die  staple  diet  than  in  dictionaries.  Scarcely  in  any  kind 
rf  books  is  so  little  advance  made  by  one  upon  another.  There 
b  a  sort  of  traditionary  or  hereditary  stock  which  has  been  lineally 
transmitted  from  early  times  to  the  present.  How  many  im- 
provements, and  how  great  are  the  improvements  which,  have  been 
Bade  in  Latin  dictionaries  since  the  time  of  Littleton  ?  We  do 
not  my  that  none  have  been  made,  but  are  they  very  great  ? 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  anecdote  of  Dr.  Ash,  the  author 
of  an  English  Dictionary,  and  the  word  'curmudgeon.'  Dr.  Ash 
borrowed  largely  from  Johnson.  Johnson  had  given,  as  the  origin 
rf  *  curmudgeon,'  the  French  coeur  mechant.  This  was  not 
Johnson's  own  etymology,  but  was  communicated  to  him  by 
some  unknown  correspondent,  and  accordingly  he  added  to  coeur 
mechant  the  words  'an  unknown  correspondent*  as  the  suggester 
of  the  derivation.  Ash,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  be  precise, 
end  to  assign  to  each  word  its  due  honour,  gave  in  his  dic- 
tionary as  the  etymology  of  the  English  « curmudgeon, '  the 
French  coeur  *  unknown,'  and  mechant  'a  correspondent.'  This  is 
only  a  specimen,  though  we  will  allow  a  glaring  one,  of  the  kind 
of  mistakes  prevalent  in  works  of  this  description.* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  books  now  before  us  are  not  of 
the  Ash  school,  but  that  some  pains  have  really  been  taken  with 
them,  and  that  some  of  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  though 
not  extirpated,  have  been  diminished.  These  volumes  arc  improve- 
ments on  the  dictionaries  of  Ainsworth,  En  tick,  and  others  of  that 
stamp;  and  their  respected  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  faults,  which  appear  worth  point- 
ing out :  the  author  will  judge  how  far  they  are  worth  correcting. 

*  We  have  only  to  observe  in  passing,  that  the  words  prospectus  and 
mahogany  are  not  to  be  found  in  Richardson's  New  English  Dictionary, 
l*o  quartos. 
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The  business  of  the  lexicographer  is  to  give  the  result  of  hi» 
researches  into,  1st.  The  derivation  ;  and,  2dly.  The  mean- 
ing of  words.  In  each  of  these  departments  it  is.  desirable  that 
some  clear  and  definite  principle  should  be  adopted.  In  this  respect 
every  Latin  dictionary  which  we  have  seen  appears  to  us  deficient 

I.  All  Latin  dictionaries  with  which  we  are  acquainted  over- 
look the  important  and  necessary  distinction  between  speculative 
and  practical  etymology.  An  instance  or  two  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  For  example,  the  remark  that  air  in  Greek  is  related 
to  cap  (in  cap-ere)  in  Latin,  belongs  to  speculative  etymology* 
The  remark  that  afifiar  is  derived  from  an  oy  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  fiar  and  the  euphonic  change  of  ir  to  /*,  or  that  captor  is 
derived  from  cap  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  tor,  belongs  to 
practical  etymology.  The  remark  that  apo  Ho  plough,'  has  any 
connexion  with  ap,  'to  fit,'  (we  do  not  say  that  it  has,  but  if  any 
one  chooses  to  say  that  it  has,  the  remark)  belongs  purely  to 
speculative  etymology,  whereas,  the  remark  that  aporpo,  *a 
plough,'  is  derived  from  apo  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  rpo, 
belongs  to  practical  etymology. 

Practical  etymology  may  be  defined  as  embracing  all  that  be- 
longs either  1.,  to  the  composition  of  tvords  from  simple  crude 
forms,  or,  2.,  to  t/ie  reduction  of  words  to  simple  crude  forms, 
within  the  limits  of  the  language  itself.  In  the  term  composition 
we  include  the  various  processes  of  prefixing,  suffixing,  com- 
pounding, and  inflecting ;  and  by  the  term  reduction,  we  mean 
stripping  the  word  of  the  results  of  all  these  processes.  The 
former  term  exhibits  the  synthetical,  and  the  latter  the  analytical, 
side  of  the  science.  Speculative  etymology  embraces  all  that 
lies  beyond  these  limits.  It  embraces  all  research  strictly  so 
called ;  all  investigation,  for  example,  into  the  original  forms  of 
roots,  and  the  relation  of  kindred  roots  in  the  cognate  languages. 

With  the  roots  of  words  boys  or  mere  learners  should  have 
very  little  to  do:  with  the  crude  forms  of  words  they  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted;  because  the  latter  can  be  found  with 
certainty,  and  when  found  are  practically  useful ;  while  the  former 
are  often  uncertain,  and  in  almost  all  cases  must  be  verified  by  a 
comparison  with  the  cognate  languages,  if  we  will  proceed  with 
safety.  Crude  forms  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  language  itself, 
roots  can  often  be  found  only  by  the  aid  of  a  cognate  language, 
and  lie  in  a  great  measure  in  the  region  of  speculative  etymology. 
This  is  a  subject,  we  say,  to  which  boys  are  not  competent. 
Considerable  knowledge  of  the  sister-languages  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  far  more  judgment  than  boys  generally  possess* 
Whoever  has  witnessed  the  accuracy  with  which  well-taught  boys 
will  perform  feats  in  practical  etymology,  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  will  strip  a  worn  of  its  appendages,  assigning  to  each  its 
proper  meaning  or  character,  and  will  reduce  it  to  its  crude  form; 
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or,  going  through  the  opposite  process,  will  build  up  a  word  from 
its  crude  form  to  the  required  extent;  that  is  to  say,  till  it  has  the 
required  meaning;  and  has  at  the  same  time  observed  the 
ridiculous  blunders  into  which  they  will  fall,  the  absurd  things 
which  they  will  say  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  speculate  in  ety- 
mology— or,  for  we  need  not  go  to  pupils — whoever  has  seen  the 
absurd  and  laughable  errors  which  abound  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Schrevelius,  Damm,  and  other  such  gentry,  will  scarcely  be  bold 
enough  to  maintain  that  speculation  in  etymology  can  be  a  very 
profitable  employment  for  school-boys. 

In  practical  etymology  there  is  something  to  be  done;  and 
thefe  is  a  rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  done — and  the  rule,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done,  is  clear.  In  speculative  etymology  this  is 
not  the  case;  it  cannot  be  the  case.  A  boy  may  be  told  from  the 
crude  form  ama9  'love/  to  make  an  agent-noun,  dative  plural; 
and  he  will  make  amatoribus.  Or  give  nim  amatoribus^  and  tell 
him  to  analyze  it  and  reduce  it  to  the  crude  form,  and  he  will 
divide  it  cana-tor-ibus,  and  give  the  crude  form  amator.  In  the 
same  way  he  may  be  told  from  the  crude  form  al,  '  nourish/  to 
make  a  feminine  agent-noun,  dat.  sing.,  and  he  will  make 
altrici.  Or  give  him  altrici,  and  tell  him  to  analyse  it  and  to 
reduce  to  the  crude  form,  and  he  will  divide  it  al-tric-i,  and  give 
the  crude  form  altric.     This  is  practical  etymology. 

Speculative  etymology  differs  from  this  in  its  objects  and  de- 
sign. Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  we  would  under- 
rate the  importance  of  speculative  etymology.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  because  we  think  it  so  important,  that  we  object  to  its  being 
trifled  with.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  pursued  with  great  cau- 
tion. Speculation  in  etymology  often  leads,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, to  the  enucleation  of  truth,  and  the  truths  educed  are 
sometimes  such  as  to  be  brought  down  to  practice,  and  the  re- 
sources of  practical  etymology  are  thus  increased.  By  the 
speculations  of  modern  philologists,  many  truths  before  hidden 
have  been  brought  to  light;  and  within  the  last  half-century 
greater  advances  have  been  made  in  this  science  than  in  any 
preceding  period.  It  is  more  than  probable,  it  is  certain  that 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  language  is  better  understood  by 
modern  philologists,  than  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Kuhner  and  Bopp  understand  the  structure 
of  Greek  far  better  than  Plato  or  Xenophon,  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus  understood  it. 

The  ignorance  displayed  by  Cicero  of  the  structure  of  the 
Latin  language  is  most  amusing.  Varro  and  Quintilian*  and  others 
who  studied  the  language  as  language,  fell  into  errors  which  no 
modern  scholar  who  has  studied  the  subject  as  it  ought  to  be 
studied  could  commit.  They  had  the  Greek,  it  is  true,  to  com- 
pare with  their  own  language,  but  they  had  not  the  Sanscrit. 
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We  are  told  in  the  volume  before  us  that  6cado  is  derived 
4  from  row,  ku(o  to  lie.'  This  is  given  with  as  much  appearance 
of  certainty  as  that  caducus  is  from  cado.  But  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  two  cases  are  in  reality  widely  different?  The  crude 
form  of  raw,  or  rather  Kupai  is  k«.  Now  that  cad,  '  to  fell,'  is 
the  same  word  as  ret,  'to  lie,'  is  not  only  improbable,  but  there 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  they  are  related,  except  that  falling 
and  lying  down  are  often  connected,  and  that  the  two  words  begin 
with  a  K-sound.  On  the  contrary,  that  caducus,  or  rather 
caduco,  (for  there  is  no  certainty  without  adhering  to  the  crude 
form,)  is  derived  from  cad9  by  adding  the  suffix  *eo,  belongs  to 
practical  etymology,  and  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
understand  the  word. 

These  are  clear  cases  in  which  the  line  is  broad  between 
speculative  and  practical  etymology.  No  doubt  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  two  border  very  nearly  on  each  other,  and  here  die 
judgment  of  the  lexicographer  is  to  be  exercised*  Practical 
etymology,  we  further  contend,  should  be  exhibited,  if  at  all, 
uniformly  and  systematically.  We  ought  not  to  be  told  that 
rex  is  from  rego9  and  to  look  at  donum  for  the  derivation 
in  vain.  In  the  volume  before  us  no  explanation  of  donmm 
is  given.  Now  this  might  be  given  with  certainty.  Domtm, 
or  rather  dono,  taking  the  crude  form,  is  formed  from  do, 
another  shape  of  da,  and  the  suffix  no,  as  .regno  from  reg> 
and  the  suffix  no;  or  tigno  from  tig  or  teg,  and  the  suffix 
no.  If  the  practical  truths  of  Etymology  were  thus  exhibit- 
ed, the  science  would  become  useful,  and  would  be  redeemed 
from  the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it  The  custom  of 
too  many  lexicographers,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been 
to  neglect  to  search  out  what  is  certain,  what  is  analogical,  and 
what  is  useful ;  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  frivolous  and  fruit- 
less conjectures.  Only  consult  Damm's  Homeric  Lexicon  or  the 
work  of  Lennep  !  There  is  a  rich  feast  Take  the  following  for 
a  specimen :  lirwog  from  IwraaOai  wom,  *  to  fly  on  the  feet;'  /uya? 
from /uq,  'not;'  and  7am,  'the  earth;'  pucpog  from  /tiif,  'not;' 
and  iKrjpog,  a  made  word,  wholly  untranslateable.  We  have 
even  heard  a  theological  argument  stoutly  maintained  from  the 
pulpit,  and  thought  to  be  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  deriva- 
tion of  ay iog  from  a,  not,  and  yri,  the  earth!  This  wild,  hap- 
hazard mode  of  proceeding  with  etymology,  has  been  fatal  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  structure  of  language.  The  business 
is  not  begun  in  the  right  way.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  what  that  part  is,  of  which  the  root  is  to  be  found* 

II.  Our  second  objection  to  the  existing  Latin  dictionaries  is, 
that  words  arc  given  which  do  not  exist,  and  which  in  many  cases 
could  not  exist,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language.  This 
evil  is  not  corrected  in  the  works  before  us.     Two  examples  will 
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be  enough.  Magnus  is  said  to  be  derived  from  mago,  magere. 
But  there  are  no  such  words  as  mago9  magere.  There  are  no 
such  inflections  in  use.  How  then  can  magnus  be  derived  from 
them  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  root  is  mag,  meaning  'big,' 
(in  Greek  jury,  seen  in  the  crude  forms  fieya  and  fxeya\o9)  and 
that  it  is  made  an  adjective  by  the  common  suffix  no :  hence 
magna  and  the  nominative  magnus.  No  idea  but  a  wrong  one 
can  possibly  be  gained  from  mago,  magere.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  pronus  is  derived  from  proo9  proere.  There  are  no 
such  words.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  composition  of 
tnag~4tu-s  and  pro-nu^s.  Again;  sacer  is  said  to  be  derived 
*  from  sacere,  which  is  derivecT from  sac&re,  sagere,  sangere.'  Of 
these  four  words  not  one  exists.  They  are  die  creations  of  the 
lexicographer.  They  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  found  in  any  Latin 
writer.  Even  the  author  himself  has  not  placed  them  in  their 
alphabetical  order  as  Latin  words.  Here,  then,  are  four  words 
invented  to  explain  one  I  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this 
is  a  very  scientific  mode  of  proceeding.  To  coin  four  words  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  order  to  derive  from  them  a  word  two 
or  three  thousand  years  old,  is  rather  an  anachronism.  It  is  like 
charging  Sophocles  with  borrowing  from  Shakspeare,  or  accusing 
Plautus  of  pirating  Sheridan.  What  can  be  more  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it  ?  Especially  and  above  all,  in  a  case  like  this,  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  any  thing  irregular.  No 
word  can  be  found,  of  which  the  formation  is  clearer  than  sacer. 
The  letter  of  the  crude  form  is  lost,  as  is  usual  in  the  nominative 
case  of  adjectives  in  ero.  Sacero  (or  contracted,  sacro9)  is  de- 
rived from  sac9  and  the  adjective  ending  ero.  If  sac  needs  further 
explanation,  let  it  be  traced  in  sancire9  (crude  form,  sanci9)  in 
which  the  n  is  no  part  of  the  root ;  and  with  the  Greek  ay  in 
ay-vo  and  ay-io. 

Undergo,  we  are  told  that  the  ancients  used  fior9  &c. ;  but  no 
hint  is  given  that  fieri  is  a  passive,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
forms  of  the  Latin  conjugation  remaining.  Fi-eri  and  fer-ri  are 
the  only  instances  remaining  of  the  original  infinitive  passive  of 
this  conjugation.  We  have  ama-re  in  the  active  and  ama-ri  in 
the  passive ;  doce-re  in  the  active,  and  doce-ri  in  the  passive ; 
audi-re  in  the  active,  and  audi-ri  in  the  passive.  And  analogy 
might  have  taught  us  to  expect  solv-ere  in  the  active  and  solv-eri 
in  the  passive ;  reg-ere  in  the  active,  and  reg-eri  in  the  passive. 
But  in  fi-eri  and  fer-ri  (contr.  from  fer-eri)  we  have  proof  posi- 
tive that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  infinitive  passive.  The 
omission  of  the  syllable  er  and  the  reduction  of  reg-eri  to  reg-i 
and  solv-eri  to  solv-i  are  phenomena  which  are  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  common  law  of  euphony.  No  remark  however 
is  made  on  the  peculiar  form  of  f err  i  ox  fieri  by  Mr.  Riddle. 
In  the  second  department  of  Lexicography,  we  have  also  two 
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objections  to  make  against  the  existing  Latin  dictionaries.  I.  No 
uniform  principle  is  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  meanings  of  words  may  be  ar- 
ranged. Each  way  has  its  advantages  apart ;  but  a  confusion  of 
the  two  is  necessarily  disadvantageous.  The  one  way  is  to  place 
the  original  and  primary  meaning  first,  the  secondary  meaning, 
that  is  the  meaning  which  comes  nearest  to  the  original  one,  se- 
cond, and  the  tertiary  meaning  third,  and  so  on.  The  other  way 
is  to  put  the  most  common  meaning,  that  meaning  which  the  word 
most  usually  bears,  first,  and  the  next  common,  second,  the  next 
common,  third,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  methods  may  be  adopted 
with  some  degree  of  advantage.  We  ought,  however,  to  know 
which  is  adopted,  that  we  may  not  be  misled  and  imagine  that  to 
be  the  primary  which  is  only  the  common  meaning,  and  perhaps 
the  last-removed  of  all.  If  under  one  word  the  primary  meaning 
is  put  first  and  under  the  next  the  most  common  meaning  is  put 
first,  how  can  we  have  any  exact  conception  of  what  is  really 
meant  ? 

In  the  volume  before  us  (the  larger)  we  find  amitto  translated, 
first,  to  let  go,  to  send  away,  &c,  and  secondly  to  lose.  Here  the 
first  way  is  adopted.  The  primary  meaning  is  put  first.  Under 
the  word  examen,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  order  is  adopted.  The 
first  meaning  given  is  a  swarm,  the  second  a  means  of  examining 
any  thing,  hence,  the  tongue  in  a  balance,  and  the  last  meaning  is 
examination,  consideration.  Now  here  the  primary  meaning  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  given  at  all,  and  the  secondary  is  put  last  but 
one.  Examen  is  a  softened  form  of  exagmen,  as  subtemen  is  a 
softened  form  of  subtegmen,  sumen  of  suginen,  lumen  of  lucmen, 
and  so  forth.  The  root  is  ag,  'drive.'  Examen  is  'any  thing 
'driven  out,'  the  tongue  of  a  balance  or  a  swarm  of  bees  may 
either  be  described  in  this  way,  and  hence  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word.  Examination  is  a  meaning  deduced  from  the  balance. 
And  the  balance  has  supplied  us  with  many  words  of  similar  im- 
port ;  compare  the  uses  of  the  words,  trutinare  and  deliberare  in 
Latin  ;  and  of  weigh,  ponder,  deliberate,  and  balance  in  English. 

Again,  under  teneo,  the  first  meaning  given  is  to  be  in  a  place, 
and  one  of  the  last  meanings  is  to  Jtave  in  one's  power  or  posses- 
sion. Under  pereo  the  last  meaning  given  is  to  go  or  pass  over 
any  tiling.  Under  ago,  the  first  meanings  are  to  act,  be  active,  be 
doing. 

II.  The  second  objection  which  we  have  to  make  is  that£fte  meanr 
ings  are  far  too  numerous.  Ainsworth  has  for  ago  (and  this  in  the 
abridgment)  thirty-three  meanings  under  twenty  divisions,  for  teneo 
he  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  meanings  under  fifty-nine  divisions  I 
There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  such  a  multiplication  of  meanings ; 
there  might  as  well  be  five  hundred  as  one  hundred.  If  a  Latin  Dic- 
tionary were  in  tended  to  serve  as  an  English  synonym-book,  the  case 
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would  be  different ;  and  then  the  more  meanings  the  better.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  is  the  legitimate  office  of  a  Latin 
dictionary.  How  many  meanings  has  teneo  which  might  not  be 
expressed  by  one  of  the  words,  hold,  hold-on,  or  keep.  Do  they 
amount  to  ninety-seven  or  to  seven  ? 

This  evil  is  perhaps  abated  in  the  works  before  us,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  removed.  The  array  of  meanings  is  sometimes  quite 
alarming.  Teneo  in  Mr.  Riddle's  abridgment  has  upwards  of 
seventy  meanings  arranged  under  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 
Pereo  has  about  thirty,  ago  upwards  of  fifty,  habeo  about  forty, 
prqficio  about  forty.  Traho  has  fourteen  separate  divisions,  se- 
veral of  them  with  sub-divisions. 

We  have  not  room  here  to  give  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
larger  and  the  abridged  work,  but  we  do  not  like  the  latter 
so  well  as  the  former.  There  are  very  few  examples  given, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  meanings  is  more  confusing.  It  is 
less  easy  to  see  what  is  meant,  and  where  the  difference  between 
two  usages  really  lies. 

Though  we  think  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  all  that 
the  present  state  of  philology  demands,  we  consider,  at  any  rate 
the  larger,  a  great  improvement  on  Ainsworth.  If  the  reader  will 
compare  the  following  articles  in  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Riddle  he 
will  find  many  errors  corrected,  and  valuable  information  added : 
adimo,  cognosco,  exhibeo,  nucleus,  (is  there  not  a  misprint  in  this 
article  ?)  praebeo,  imago,  lustrum,  debeo,  and  many  others. 

The  able  editor  of  these  volumes  has  also  brought  out  a  trans- 
lation of  Scheller's  Latin  Lexicon  in  folio,  printed  we  believe  at 
the  Oxford  University  press.  Of  this  work,  not  having  seen  it, 
we  cannot  speak. 

Some  of  the  remarks  we  have  made  are  applicable  to  Littleton, 
Adam,  Stephens,  and  even  Facciolati ;  but  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  merits  of  these  works  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

We  observed  above  that  in  order  to  pursue  researches  in  the 
Etymology,  above  all  in  the  Comparative  Etymology  of  the  Latin 
language,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sister-languages  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  of  one  at  least  an  extensive  knowledge. 
We  used  the  term  swfer-languages  intentionally.  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  the  Latin  language  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  that 
for  example  lupus  is  derived  from  Aukoc*  ago  from  the  Greek  ayio 
fero  from  tpepw,  and  so  on,  that  the  Greek  is  the  parent,  and  La- 
tin the  offspring.  The  phraseology  of  the  lexicons  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  this  pernicious  error ;  but  unless  we  entirely  divest 
ourselves  of  all  such  prejudice,  we  cannot  have  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  cannot  avoid  committing  egregious  fallacies. 
The  Greek  is  one  and  only  one  of  the  Indo-germanic  sister-hood, 
of  which  Sanscrit,  Latin,  Zend,  Pracrit,  &c.  are  other  members. 
To  call  one  the  parent  of  another  is  entirely  wrong  ;  they  are  all 
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the  daughters  of  the  same  parent.  Each  lias  occasionally  the 
clearest  traces  of  the  original  type.  The  Latin  has  some  forms 
more  perfect,  more  ancient  than  the  Greek,  the  Greek  than  the 
Zend,  the  Zend  than  the  Latin,  the  Sanscrit  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  Each  has  here  and  there  traces  of  greater  proximity  to  the 
original  character  than  the  others,  in  which  the  laws  of  euphony, 
for  example,  peculiar  to  them  may  have  disguised  or  modified  it 
In  most  respects  however,  it  appears  that  the  Sanscrit  has  pre- 
served the  original  lineaments  of  the  family  with  greater  fulness 
and  exactness  than  any  of  the  others. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  classical  ety- 
mologist to  compare  the  phenomena  of  the  classical  languages 
with  those  of  the  Sanscrit  He  must  illustrate  the  one  by  the 
other,  supplying  the  lack  of  the  Latin  by  the  fulness  of  the  Greek, 
or  the  lack  of  the  Greek  by  the  fulness  of  the  Sanscrit  An  inves- 
tigation into  the  etymology  of  the  two  classical  languages,  which 
confines  itself  to  them,  cannot  but  be  deemed  now  as  seriously 
defective,  and  must  leave  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
out  of  sight  We  believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  will  be  thought  essential  to  a  scholar,  and  when 
a  college  education  at  any  rate  will  be  considered  incomplete 
without  it 

The  neglect  of  Sanscrit  in  this  country,  considering  its  immense 
value  in  every  linguistic  study  connected  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  extraordinary  completeness  and  beauty  of  its  grammatical 
system,  and  the  interest  naturally  attaching  to  a  literature  which 
ascends  to  a  period  calculated  by  the  most  Judicious  scholars  as 
considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest  supposed  date  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  our  national  relations  with  India,  is  to  us  perfectly  unac- 
countable. The  English  have  more  resources  for  the  study  of 
Sanscrit  than  any  other  European  nation,  they  have  more  Sans- 
crit manuscripts  than,  we  believe,  all  Europe  besides,  and  by  how 
many  of  our  countrymen  is  the  language  studied  ?  Oxford  has  a 
Sanscrit  professor.  Has  she  any  Sanscrit  pupils  ?  In  Germany, 
we  are  speaking  much  within  bounds  we  believe  when  we  say  that, 
there  are  one  thousand  persons  who  can  read  Sanscrit  In  England 
are  there  two  hundred  ?  Are  there  one  hundred  ?#  Yet  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  that  is,  of  acquiring  a  certain 
and  available  knowledge,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  A  great  deal 
might  be  learnt  in  three  months  by  a  diligent  student  already  acquain- 


*  Nothing  that  is  said  here  is  intended  to  derogate  from  the  high  merit 
and  European  reputation  of  our  great  English  Sanscrit  scholars,  Colebrooke, 
Wilson,  and  others.  Mr,  Milman's  able  translation  of  the  Nala  ought  to 
have  excited  more  attention. 
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reek  and  Latin — and  six  months'  study  of  Sanscrit  would 
DDl  more  light  on  the  structure  of  Greek  and  Latin  than 
mibly  be  derived  from  any  other  source.  We  have  long 
t  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  study  among  us  is  a  dis- 
ci the  country.  Scholar  after  scholar  has  come  over  from 
ay  to  read  and  copy  and  publish  and  translate  our  San- 
inuscripts;  and  others  are  constantly  coming.  Schlegel, 
Lassen,  Rosen  and  Lenz,  have  all  been  here,  and  their  pu- 
m  Germany  are  following  in  their  steps ;  for  we  have  still 
museums  a  body  of  Sanscrit  literature  yet  unread.  There 
auch  truth  in  the  observation  which  Scnlegel  once  made  to 
mversation  at  his  house  in  Bonn,  calling  it  his  old  joke, 
he  said,  '  have  the  sanctuary,  but  we  have  opened  it.'  Our 
was,  'you  have  yourself  supplied  the  key.' 

ng  the  principal  German  literati  who  have  prosecuted  re- 
s  m  Sanscrit  literature,  and  have  visited  this  country  in 
>  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  treasures 
nuseums,  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Rosen,  who  re- 
lied in  London.  We  make  no  apology  for  taking  this 
tnity  of  paying  our  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
lished  Orientalist. 

Irich  Rosen  was  born  in  the  year  1804.  He  was  educated 
Jnivereity  of  Berlin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
3Sophy  in  the  year  1826.  At  the  particular  desire  of  his 
Dr.  Rosen  devoted  himself  to  the  especial  study  of  San- 
der the  celebrated  Bopp,  and  in  1827,  he  published  his 
j  Sanscritse,  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
t  scholars.  For  his  tutor,  Professor  Bopp,  Dr.  Rosen 
expressed  the  highest  respect ;  and  when  he  felt  himself 
ipon  to  differ  from  him,  he  warned  his  pupil  that  he  was 
£  from  Bopp.  In  1827,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
*  Sanscritse,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  in  the 
rity  of  London.  In  1830,  he  published  his  Rig-Vedse 
;n — a  specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Vedas,  to  the  publica- 
which  the  Sanscrit  scholars  of  Europe  have  ever  since 
oking  forward  with  eager  expectation :  he  had  just  com- 
Jiis  work  before  he  died.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote 
ation  of  an  Arabic  work  on  Algebra,  for  the  Oriental  Trans^- 
Fund  Society.  Latterly  he  was  employed  in  making  a 
tie  and  writing  an  account  of  Syriac  and  other  MSS 
Jritish  Museum,  where  his  labours  were  very  highly  valued. 
>te  while  in  London  some  papers  on  Philology  in  the 
rly  Journal  of  Education,  and  some  Oriental  articles  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  (such  as  Brahma,  Buddha,  Buddhism, 
lsa). 
lad  a  few  pupils  at  the  University  and  in  private,  in  San- 
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scrit  and  Arabic.  He  frequently  refused  pupils  in  other  languages 
that  his  attention  might  not  be  drawn  oft  from  his  own  particular 
pursuits.  Emolument  was  not  his  object;  he  was  actuated  by  a 
genuine  love  of  learning.  • 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  Oriental  languages  above- 
mentioned,  his  learning  was  extensive  and  exceedingly  profound 
He  spoke  French,  we  are  informed,  with  great  accuracy  and 
elegance,  and  English  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  correct- 
ness and  idiom  of  a  highly  cultivated  scholar.  His  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  considerable,  and  not  confined  to  a  single 
department :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  our  poetry  as  well  aft 
our  prose.  With  Italian  and  Spanish  he  was  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed to  be  able  to  read  works  in  those  languages.  In  the  midst  of 
his  most  laborious  engagements  he  constantly  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  keeping  up  his  own  reading  in  ancient  ana  modem 
literature. 

He  was  remarkably  kind-hearted ;  and  his  dedication  of  hk 
first  work  to  his  father,  written  in  Latin,  is  as  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment as  it  is  elegant  in  diction.  His  manners  were  mild  and 
gentlemanly,  and  on  any  philological  subject  he  never  expressed 
his  opinion  without  the  utmost  caution.  His  deference  to  othea 
was  equal  to  his  own  strength  of  mind.  If  at  any  time  he  was 
'  disposed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  '  on  some  difficult  point,  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  have  it  understood  or  supposed  to  be  certain.  In 
his  scholarship  and  in  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  scrupu- 
lously conscientious.  He  was  an  honest  and  simple-minded  lover 
of  truth,  and  his  candour  and  liberality  were  admirable.  We  have 
heard  Schlegel  and  Lassen  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  him  U 
a  friend  and  a  scholar.  To  his  pupils,  and  we  congratulate  op* 
selves  on  having  been  one  of  them,  though  for  a  short  time,  kfi 
was  accessible  as  a  friend  and  was  uniformly  affable  and  kind ;  hi* 
peculiar  skill  in  teaching,  none  but  his  pupils  could  appreciate. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Rosen  died  September  13th,  1837,  at  the  ag? 
of  33,  perhaps  of  that  age  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

His  works  are  his  memorial :  by  them  he  will  be  known  who- 
ever sound  philology  is  esteemed.  And  he  will  live  in  the  re- 
membrance of  all  who  knew  him,  who  value  profound  learning 
combined  with  unassuming  moderation  and  every  moral  excel- 
lence. 
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Aft.  VII,  1.  The  Paiitics  of  1837.  By  an  Old  Reformer,  respectfully 
addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne.     Ridgway. 

2.   The  Ballot  Discussed,  in  a  Letter  to  (he  Earl  of  Durham.     By 
Lord  Nugent.     Ridgway. 

THE  expectations  of  a  great  people  were  never  more  justly 
or  more  highly  raised  than  those  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
;he  United  Kingdom  during  the  late  parliamentary  recess.  Im- 
pediments placed  in  the  way  of  improvement  through  the  timidity 
>f  the  sovereign  and  the  obstinacy  of  interested  lords,  if  not  re- 
noved,  had  been  turned  aside,  and  a  path  unexpectedly  thrown 
Vpen  to  the  progress  of  honest  men.  Events  conspired  to  effect 
rhat  personal  agency  could  not  perform,  and  Providence  itself 
teemed  to  have  descended  to  the  help  of  a  patient  but  struggling 
lation.  The  throne  had  been  retained  by  a  well-disposed  but 
^form-exhausted  monarch,  till  his  successor  was  legally  pre- 
Mured  to  take  it,  and  scarcely  had  she  attained  the  right,  than  our 
honoured  queen,  with  youth  smiling  on  Jier  brow,  took  her  seat 
it  the  head  of  empire,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  glad  and  grateful 
people.  Victoria  intervened  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  avert  a  de- 
gradation, which  an  indignant  people  would  never  liave  passively 
borne;  and  a  man,  if  man  he  be,  who  would  have  been  ferociously 
pleased  to  wear  the  British  crown,  and  crush,  if  he  could,  British 
liberty,  passed  away  like  another  Vulcan  to  forge  his  chains  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  new  sovereign  evinced  a  generous  confidence 
in  a  liberal  government,  and  surrounded  herself,  in  the  face  of 
Tory  sneers  and  insults,  by  the  tried  friends  of  liberty  and  peace. 
All  things  augured  well;  the  political  heavens  were  serenely 
bright;  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  joy  was  quietly  flowing  through 
the  national  heart.  There  were  no  evil  surmisings,  no  unkind 
suspicions,  no  want  of  manly  confidence  in  the  servants  of  the 
crown.  Towards  them  every  eye  was  turned.  The  enemies  of 
improvement  looked  on  with  despondency,  while  the  friends  of 
freedom  were  filled  with  the  very  boundings  of  hope. 

The  season  arrived  for  the   fulfilment  of  a  nation's  desires, 
when  the  cup  of  disappointment  was  ungraciously  put  into  its 
hand.     The  public  patience,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  insulted, 
its  confidence  betrayed,  and  its  onward  attitude  rebuked  by  a 
Ministry,  who  ought  to  have  moved  forward  with  a  steady  and 
undaunted  front.     Placed  amid  newly-created  circumstances,  and 
attended  by  every  encouragement  which  their  most  sanguine 
friends  could  desire,  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  people 
solely  for  whose  benefit  that  crown,  unless  it  be  a  mere  bauble, 
k  worn,  had  no  excuse  even  for  delay,  much  less  for  those  symp- 
toms of  hostility  to  improvement  which  they  have  seen  fit  to  put 
forth.     Before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  they  seemed 
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disposed  to  attempt  it,  but  no  sooner  is  the  power  given  them, 
and  given  them  by  the  occurrence  of  great  events  regulated  only 
by  Him  who  puts  down  one  and  raises  up  another,  than  they 

firevaricate  and  pause.  Never  surely  had  any  rulers  a  more  bril- 
iant  occasion  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  champions  of  a 
people's  rights,  or  as  the  disseminators  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  universal  freedom.  Never  were  men  more  distinctly  sum- 
moned to  great  deeds.  A  mild  persuasive  voice  emanating  from 
the  throne  blended  itself  with  the  deep  strong  cry  of  the  nation, — 
with  the  prayer  of  empire, — and  was  rendered  yet  more  plain- 
tively impressive  by  the  entreaties  of  an  enslaved  but  waiting 
world.  Public  opinion,  like  a  full  unruffled  tide,  was  flowing 
onward  to  sustain  them, — collateral  events  were  gently  but 
earnestly  stimulating  them, — while  the  prospect  of  undoubted  suc- 
cess was  beckoning  them  from  before.  The  very  temple  of 
honourable  fame  had  thrown  open  its  doors,  and  its  purest  and 
brightest  honours  awaited  them,  while  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
to  beseech  them  to  enter.  But  they  appear  to  have  been  called 
to  duties  which  were  too  mighty  for  tnem ;  and  to  have  been 
invited  to  a  destiny  which  is  reserved  for  other  men.  The  cur- 
rent of  events  has  borne  them  to  a  position,  at  once  the  wonder 
of  their  enemies  and  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  but  which 
they  seem  incompetent  to  hold.  Alarmed  at  the  height  on  which 
they  stand,  or  wanton  amidst  the  wide-spreading  scene  which 
stretches  around  them,  they  give  symptoms  of  dizziness,  they 
show  signs  of  falling  into  the  destructive  quagmire  which  lies 
between  the  crazy  castle  of  undisguised  misrule,  and  the  verdant 
region  of  reform.  But  'the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto 
God.'  May  not  the  unseen  hand  of  Providence  be  about  to  im- 
part a  new  impulse  to  the  great  cause  of  universal  justice  through 
the  medium  of  English  rule,  and  for  this  end  to  call  other  agen- 
cies into  play  !  Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  arrived  at  a  point  in 
the  progress  of  empire  more  critical  than  any  which  has  preceded 
it?  Are  the  momentous  changes  which  have  distinguished  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  annals  of  British  history  preparatory  V& 
gcrminant,  or  are  they  final  and  effete  ?  Are  intellect  and  great 
moral  principles  to  preside  in  our  councils,  and  to  mould  our 
institutions ;  or  are  self-interest,  blind  submission  and  corruption, 
to  be  the  result  of  our  struggles  ?  In  fine,  is  God  for  us*  or  k 
he  against  us  ?     Has  he  resolved  on  the  preservation  of  this  em* 

Eire,  or  will  he  permit  it  to  crumble  to  decay  ?  If  his  thoughts 
e  favourable  towards  us  (and  we  believe  they  are),  may  not  the 
same  hand  which  prepared  us  a  sovereign,  be  about  to  strengthen 
her  right  arm  by  making  way  for  the  presence  of  men  who  shall 
nourish  and  instil  those  wise  and  just  sentiments  which  shall 
build  up  her  throne,  extend  and  establish  her  people's  rights,  and 
diffuse  light  and  gladness  through  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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We  cannot  agree  with  those  on  the  one  hand  who  tread  obse- 
quiously in  the  footsteps  of  their  favorite  Ministers,  nor  on  the 
other  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  with  a  cynical  and  cap- 
tions temper  towards  public  men.  We  believe  the  path  of  liberal 
government  to  be  crowded  with  difficulties,  nevertheless,  however 
rough,  we  hold  it  to  be  straight.  We  honor  liberty  first  and  Ru- 
lers next,  and  we  are  as  willing  that  others  should  try  and  sift 
our  principles  and  opinions  as  we  shall  be  prompt  in  sifting  both 
measures  and  men. 

The  defects  then  of  the  present  Administration  are  not  super- 
ficial and  temporary,  but  we  fear  lie  deep,  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  permanent.     Insincerity,  recklessness  of  the  public  interests, 
and  mere  love  of  place  are  not  their  transgressions  ; — they  are  not 
sinners  of  this  more  vulgar  and  offensive  sort.     It  is  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  toryism  to  revel  in  injustice,  utterly  to  despise  a 
nation's  will,  and  to  practise  all  sorts  of  abominations  in  the  name 
of  virtue,  and  out  of  pure  love  to  themselves  and  the  church.  The 
Melbourne  administration  has  evinced  from  the  beginning  an 
honourable  leaning  towards  popular  claims,  and  has  stood  forth  as 
the  bulwark  of  our  common  rights.     There  are  bright  and  un- 
fading honors  cheerfully  awarded  now,  and  history  will  still  more 
distinctly  trace  the  claims  of  our  present  rulers  to  the  respect  and 
plaudits  of  posterity.     Their  manly  policy  towards  Ireland  is 
enough  to  establish  their  fame.     We  wish   their  treatment  of 
Canada  could  be  added  to  swell  the  report !     But  this  very  fea- 
ture of  inequality  and  of  contrariety  in  their  rule  shows  some 
latent  mischief — indicates  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
which  now  and  then  in  spite  of  themselves  will  push  itself  up  and 
creep  insidiously  over  the  surface.     Where  men  are  impelled  by 
circumstances  to  adopt,  or  where  they  take  up  by  choice,  posi- 
tions  and  opinions   that  are,  though  perhaps  imperceptibly  to 
themselves,  at  variance  with  their  early  prejudices  and  deeply 
seated  antipathies,  there  will   be  an  occasional  collision,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves.       This  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  conduct  of  Clergymen,  if  closely  observed, 
too  happen  to  be  true  and  devout  Christians'  as  well.     In  con- 
versation on  the  common  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  they  may  chance  to  forget  who  they  are,  and  breathe  in 
company  with  a  Nonconformist  the  simple  unrestrained  spirit  of 
the  bible ;  but  their  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  no  sooner  occurs  to 
diem  than  they  have  another  part  to  act ;  they  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  Churchmen  !     Too  much  familiarity  with  good  but 
mistaken  men  will  not  do  !     Their  clerical  prejudices  rebuke 
their  Christian  graces,  and  bid  fair  sometimes   to  wither  them. 
They  have  two  characters  to  maintain,  no  wonder  therefore  if 

these  be  now  and  then  at  war. 
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The  leaders  of  the  ministry,  though  entertaining  many  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  sentiments,  are,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  lordly 
origin,  and  the  feudal  spirit,  though  under  subjection,  has  not  left 
them.  Lord  Grey  struck  upon  the  rock  called  '  his  order,'  and 
there  he  lies  at  this  moment,  a  fine,  useless,  and  instructive  wreck. 
Others  are  following  in  his  wake,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
experience,  appalled  by  its  ravages,  shall  plant  a  lofty  beacon  to 
warn  the  nation  not  to  approach  it.  Men  who  are  nursed  in  the  lap 
of  aristocracy  imbibe  a  spirit  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  are  in- 
flated with  monstrous  notions  of  their  hereditary  dignity.  The 
conventional  circumstances  attendant  on  their  birth,  which  are 
carefully  fed  as  they  rise  into  life,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  spu- 
rious character,  a  sort  of  bastard  being,  having  no  legitimate  hold 
on  the  sympathies  of  society,  which  few  of  them  have  the  mag- 
nanimity to  despise.  The  tendencies,  habits,  and  opinions  which 
grow  up  in  such  a  soil  ill  adapt  their  possessors  to  act  a  proper 
part  on  the  vast  theatre  of  life,  and  render  them  as  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  popular  principles,  as  the  alchemist  and  astrologer 
with  their  splendid  fictions  to  the  broad  and  beautiful  discoveries 
of  science.  However  modified,  the  sentiments  of  lordlings  may 
become  by  reflection,  experience,  or  growing  intelligence,  they 
still  carry  with  them  their  sense  of  distinction,  combined  with  an 
un definable  impression  that  the  people  are  inferior  to  them. 
Nor  will  any  thing  but  the  dominion  of  common  sense  cure  this 
disease,  this  leprosy  of  their  minds,  however  its  symptoms  may  be 
controlled.  Though  the  generality  of  them  must  often  feel  their 
insignificance  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  usual  run  of 
plebeian  minds ; — though  they  can  need  no  messenger  to  inform 
them  that  the  common  calamities  and  infirmities  of  life  cleave  as 
closely  to  them  as  to  others ;  though  they  must  perceive  that  the 
titles  and  distinctions  of  which  they  boast  are  often  the  inherit- 
ance of  villany  and  of  vice  which  would  disgrace  the  commonest 
serf,  still  their  separation  from  ail  others,  as  by  some  divine  law, 
constitutes  their  boast,  and  they  will  fall  back  on  this  in  daily 
acts  of  deluded  self-complacency  in  spite  of  reason  and  of  truth. 
Reared  after  this  manner,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  our  rulers  be- 
tray the  corresponding  weakness  and  are  withheld  from  fulfilling 
plans  struck  out  on  a  scale  which  aristocratic  notions  cannot  reach. 

From  this  source  spring  those  incorrect  ideas  of  the  great  endsof 
government  which  must  ever  embarrass  the  present  administration. 
Like  all  liberal  governments  which  have  preceded  them,  they 
have  never  learned  to  legislate  for  the  people.  There  is  an  ob- 
scure but  nevertheless  very  influential  idea,  a  sort  of  vague  mis- 
shapen thing,  floating  in  the  minds  of  all  governments,  even  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen,  that  to  legislate  for  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  first  place,  is  to  forsake  the  throne,  and  to  betray  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.     But  we  ask  what  interests? 
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What  throne  is  or  ought  to  be  safe  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  people?     What  interests  can  spring1  up,  unless  poisonous 
ones,  dearer  or  greater  than  those  ot  the  nation  ?     The  fact  is, 
that  all  sorts  of  monopolies  with  their  hungry  and  unconstitu- 
tional claims  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  that  others  have 
been  gendered  under  the  more  modern  reign  of  misrule,  and  that  the 
energies  of  our  legislators  are  actually  exhausted  in  endeavouring 
to  hide  their  more  hideous  parts,  to  save  them  from  decay,  or  to  guard 
them  from  the  encroachment    of  the  popular  power.     Govern- 
ments, strange  to  say,  are  engaged  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  constitution ;  —in  squeezing  or  coaxing  obstinate  lords  into 
accidental  acts  of  justice  ;— in  shielding  our  ancient  Institutions ; 
— in  making  the  improvements  of  the  present  day  work  in  our 
grandfathers'  grooves  !     And  are  these  the  great,  the  momentous 
designs  for  which  the  mighty  apparatus  of  English  rule  is  set  up? 
Are  there  no  vital  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  nation- 
al prosperity  which  need  to  be  strengthened  ?     Are  there  no 
considerations  of  justice  and  of  right  anterior  to  institutions  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  by  which  they  should  all  be  tried  ?     Is 
there  no  respectful  homage  due  to  man,  as  man,  which  govern- 
ments hare  never  yet  learned  to  pay  ?      Are  there  no  fearful 
enormities  in   high  places  serving  as  magnets  to  draw   down 
the  displeasure  of  heaven,  which  need  to  be  removed  ?     Policy 
and  mere  expediency  constitute  too  frequently  the  sum  total  of 
political  philosophy,  and  it  is  well  where  craft  and  falsehood  are 
not  preferred.     To  keep  separate  interests  in  one  body  politic 
(monstrous  idea)  from  clashing  with  each  other,  is  considered  the 
master-piece  of  statesmanship.     In  this  one-eyed  attempt  even 
the  more  obvious  ends  of  all  wise  governments  are  almost  entirely 
overlooked — to  protect  by  every  commercial  facility  the  rights  of 
labour — to  cement  the  bonds  of  society — to  confer  on  every  obe- 
dient subject  the  privileges  of  the  state — to  secure  to  every  man 
his  inalienable  right  to  liberty  of  person,  of  estate,  of  thought, 
and  of  conscience — to  raise  to  offices  of  trust  men  who  '  fearing 
1  God,  and  working  righteousness,'  shall  become  an  example  to 
all  below  them.     When  rulers  burning  with  true  patriotism  shall 
set  themselves  to  their  proper  duties,  they  will  carry  with  them  a 
moral  energy  before  which  all  corruption  must  retire,  and  how- 
ever difficult  (though  always  noble)  the  attempt  might  have  been 
m  years  that  are  past,  the  moment  has  come  in  which  it  might  be 
made  in    Great  Britain  without  presumption.      But  men  who 
would  withhold  farther  power  from  the  many  from  deterence  to 
the  factious  interests  of  the  few  are  not  fit  for  so  vast  a  vocation. 

The  almost  total  ignorance  in  which  the  present,  like  similar 
governments,  is  of  the  real  wishes,  demands,  and  deserts  of  the 
people,  is  a  fatal  and  we  fear  an  incurable  defect.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  appear  as  the  representatives  of  the  country  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  mingle  but  very  occasionally  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  therefore  know  but  little  about  tbem,  while  the 
leaders  of  cabinets  and  imperial  legislators  know  infinitely  less. 
What  with  arrogance  arising  from  their  rank,  and  the  destitution 
of  all  sympathy  which  springs  from  their  ignorance,  they  are  de- 
prived of  all  those  impulses  which  tell  on  generous  hearts,  and 
which  kindle  the  most  dormant  intellects.  They  hear  of 
the  millions  whom  they  govern,  only  as  they  are  occasionally 
disturbed  by  their  petitions,  and  their  great  object  seems  to  be  to 
suffocate  their  prayers.  It  is  a  striking  comment  on  our  consti- 
tution, to  observe  the  utter  indifference  with  which  day  after  day 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  assemble  to  regu- 
late the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  might  be  supposed  they  were 
met  to  settle  the  fashions  for  the  season,  or  to  contrive,  in  their 
wisdom,  some  effectual  way  for  destroying  vermin.  No  sense  of 
the  mighty  interests  involved  in  their  deliberations — no  rising  to 
the  awfulness  of  their  obligations  -—no  deep  care  to  be  the  minis- 
ters of  good  to  the  empire.  This  chilly  frosty  remove  at  tfhich 
rulers  live  from  those  they  govern  ought  to  be  an  anomaly.  But 
so  natural  has  it  become,  that  to  talk  of  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  much  less  of  lords  loving  the  people, — -just  as  the  sentiment 
is, — would  from  its  strangeness  look  like  political  fanaticism.  A 
fanaticism,  however,  which  could  it  but  go  abroad,  would,  beyond 
all  else,  feed  the  deep  springs  of  empire. 

Independently  of  other  deficiencies  which  we  think  we  see  in 
the  present  administration,  for  the  prospects  which  are  brighten- 
ing before  us,  there  is  the  cardinal  one  of  positive  incapacity. 
The  times  which  are  disclosing  and  streaking  with  light  the 
clearing  horizon,  call  for  great  as  well  as  for  liberal  minds. 
Whatever  is  comprehensive  in  thought  and  resolute  in  purpose; 
— whatever  is  independent  in  action,  and  all-subduing  in  elo- 
quence ; — whatever  is  deep  in  patriotism,  and  invincible  in  inte- 
grity, will  soon  be  required.  An  arena  is  preparing  befitting 
and  demanding  the  most  splendid  talents;  and  could  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  past  ages  revisit  us,  they  would  find  that  the 
work  of  civil  improvement  has  but  just  begun,  and  that  much 
remains  to  be  consumed,  and  more,  greatly  more,  to  be  built  up. 
All  this  may  appear,  to  a  certain  well-meaning  class  of  men,  as 
mere  rhapsody, — as  the  reveries  of  an  over-active  fancy.  Things 
are  working  well  in  their  apprehension.  We  are  not  threatened 
with  invasion ;  Bonaparte  is  dead ;  the  funds  are  tolerably  steady; 
and  the  poor-law  has  been  altered.  The  growth  of  empire  with 
them  is  a  very  simple  process.  Bipeds,  like  quadrupeds,  may 
multiply,  if  the  supply  can  be  but  made  equal  to  the  demand. 
Though  population  increases,  the  farmer,  through  mercy,  grows 
corn  enough  to  feed  it,  so  that  they  sec  no  reason  for  complaint. 
If  the  great  home-sty  should  become  overstocked,  why  then  there 
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is  Australia,  or  the  back-settlements  of  America.     If  at  any 
time  the  rabble  should  make  a  disturbance,  there  are  the  goals  or 
the  hulks ;  and  if  these  will  not  do,  the  soldiers  can  keep  the  peace* 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  they  think  was  an 
excellent  measure,  no  country  can  be  better  off  than  this.     The 
more  polished  of  this  very  pacific  race  cannot  help  expressing 
their  surprise,  that  persons  of  education,  and  who  move  in  re- 
spectable spheres,  should  lend  themselves  to  political  agitation. 
It  offends  their  tastes,  to  see  otherwise  estimable  men  descending 
to  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  uniting  with  them 
in  their  rude  complaints.  And  as  to  Christians,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  "  powers  that  be."     Notwithstanding 
these  duller  or  brighter  scruples,  we  repeat  that  the  prospective 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  this  empire  never  more  loudly 
called  for  capaciousness  of  intellect  and  for  Herculean  strength. 
The  work  already  accomplished  has  been  comparatively  easy  and 
insignificant.     We  do  not  underrate  recent  momentous  reforms, 
whether  parliamentary  or  municipal ;  but  we  maintain  that  they 
are  only  weapons  put  into  our  hands,  and  that  to  wield  them  with 
energy  and  skill  will  require  incomparably  more  wisdom  and 
talent  than  were  needed  to  construct  them.     They  are  not  dead 
statutes,  but  contain  within  them  a  living  power,  which,  drawn 
out  and  applied,  will  transform  and  save  our  country.     But  to 
lead  forth  this  life  with  which  they  breathe,  and  with  it  to  ani- 
mate all  else ;  to  carry  the  principles  which  they  contain  into  our 
much-lauded  institutions ;  to  assert  and  prove,  before  the  lace  of 
the  world,  their  intrinsic  worth  by  their  practical  uses ;  to  show 
the  utter  incompatibleness  of  their  spirit  with  whatever  is  exclu- 
sive and  irresponsible;  to  silence  their  enemies,  by  nourishing 
and  dispensing  their  precious  fruits ;  to  make  them  the  occasion, 
through  the  good  they  effect,  of  awakening  a  love  of  justice  and 
of  freedom   in   the  hearts  of  all  but  the  hopelessly   perverse; 
with  them  to  shake  to  atoms  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  commonwealth ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
objects  worthy  of  every  statesman,  who  is  put  into  power  with 
the  reform  apparatus  at  his  side. 

It  is,  however,  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  the  Reform  Bill, 
already  more  than  half  paralyzed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  toryism, 
in  the  £50  tenant-at-will  clause,  &c,  must  become  a  dead  letter 
in  a  few  years,  unless  other  hands  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
nursed  it,  take  it  under  their  care.  Nations,  like  individual  cha- 
racter, as  reason  and  all  history  attest,  decline  whsn  they  do  not 
advance ;  and  when  they  fail  to  foster  the  means  of  improvement 
put  into  their  power,  begin  to  nourish  the  seeds  of  decay. 
The  very  disinclination  cheerfully  to  appropriate  all  that 
promises  the  general  good,  under  whatever  pretext,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  dissolution,  the  creeping  shade  of  death :  it  is  a 
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symptom  which  makes  the  true  patriot  tremble.  But,  besides 
this  apathy  and  child-like  pusillanimity  among  professed  friends, 
we  have  powers  residing  among  us  whose  only  business  is  to 
neutralize,  retard,  and  destroy.  We  have  an  evil  spirit  stirring 
about  in  the  land,  with  pestilence  going  before  it,  and  desolation 
following  in  its  train.  The  zeal  and  restless  vigilance,  the  saga* 
ciousness  and  deadly  malignity  of  toryism  towards  popular  im- 
provement, vexed  into  unnatural  life,  will  set  itself  in  various 
unsuspected  ways,  and  by  all  insidious  arts,  to  build  its  old  for- 
tresses on  the  ruins  of  reform.  To  detect  and  expose  these 
schemes ;  to  grapple  with  this  power  in  its  more  spiritual  assump- 
tions ;  to  exorcise  this  foul  spirit ;  to  place  this  daring,  all  per- 
vading enemy  at  bay,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  to  establish  the  com- 
monwealth on  a  broad,  immoveable  base,  calls  for  a  loftiness  of 
mind  and  an  independency  of  purpose,  which  are  the  lot  and 
ornament  of  few.  All  things  are  preparing,  however,  for  the 
appearance  of  some  such  master-spirit  in  the  arena  of  British 
politics. 

From  the  sentiments  we  have  already  expressed,  it  may  justly 
be  inferred,  that  we  were  not  much  surprised  at  the  avowal  of 
her  Majesty's  ministers  at  the  opening  of  their  campaign.  The 
impolicy  and  singular  infelicity  of  obtruding  these  opinions  on 
the  public  ear  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  have  been  surpassed, 
and  were  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  their  general  discretion ; 
though  the  sentiments  expressed  were  precisely  those  which  ia 
an  honest  moment  we  should  have  expected  from  them.  Lord 
John  Russell  spoke  rather  as  a  man  than  as  a  minister.  His 
private  opinions,  and  those  which  at  some  future  day, — when  the 
obligation  should  press  upon  him, — he  intended  should  regulate 
his  public  life,  prematurely  pushed  themselves  out,  so  that  he 
most  egregiously  committed  both  his  colleagues  and  himself.  In 
this  declaration,  however,  they  have  prescribed  those  limits 
(unless  they  repent)  beyond  which  they  will  not  pass,  and  have 
set  up  for  themselves  a  goal,  an  inch  farther  than  which  they  will 
not  go.  Lord  John  has  an  undoubted  right  to  proceed  when  he 
pleases,  and  to  stop  when  he  thinks  fit ;  but  he  might  as  well 
nave  dispensed  with  self- created  annoyances,  while  pursuing  his 
brief  journey.  With  every  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  cha- 
racter, and  with  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  past  services,  we 
never  thought  him  competent  to  the  high  station  he  fills.  It 
always  appeared  to  us  that,  the  position  was  greater  than  the  man 
— that  he  added  not  a  ray  of  lustre  to  it,  but  borrowed  all  bb 
glory  from  it.  We  felt  persuaded,  moreover,  that  his  stock  of 
liberal  notions,  and  of  large,  comprehensive  views  and  feelings, 
would,  as  he  went  on,  be  presently  exhausted ;  that  the  reservoir 
would  be  drained;  that  public  justice  would  be  too  ample  and 
open-faced;   and  that   the   niggardliness   of   inbred  aristocracy 
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would  shrivel  up  before  it  These  times  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing, and  at  their  distant  promise  his  lordship  takes  alarm:  what 
will  he  do  when  they  press  themselves  in  all  their  brightness  and 
their  breadth  upon  him  ?  Unless  he  and  his  colleagues  can  bow 
to  them,  they  must  inevitably  give  way ;  for  public  opinion  is 
mightier  than  Lords. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  risked  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Ministry  to  behave  so  strangely.  We  should  be  glad  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  their  enemies.  But  even  then  we  should  deem  it  a  reflec- 
tion on  their  judgment    If  they  have  not  learnt  long  ago,  that  in 
mere  manoeuvring,  the  Tories  can  outdo  them,  and  that  principle 
and  not  the  playing  of  diversions,  is  the  only  effectual  weapon 
against  their  opponents,  what  have  they  learnt  ?     The  Tories  are 
too  deeply  practised  in  all  shifts  and  arts,  to  be  caught  by  these 
means  themselves.     If  by  lifting  a  party-coloured  flag  the  Minis- 
ters expected  to  induce  the  stubborn  Lords  to  attend  to  those  more 
immediate  measures  of  relief  and  improvement,  which  they  wish 
to  carry,  their  object  may  be  good,  but  their  expectation,  we  fear, 
is  vain.     Even  if  they  succeed — what  then  ?     For  the  concilia- 
tion they  might  gain,  what  is  the  amount  of  public  reputation 
they  must  lose  ?     And  if  the  passing  smile  of  interested  Lords  is 
of  more  value  in  their  esteem,  either  as  regards  their  private 
preferences,  or  as  to  their  notions  of  its  influence  on  their  public 
usefulness,  what  shall  we  say  for  their  principles  or  their  tastes. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  solution  lies  lower.     We  apprehend 
that  the  ministers  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  done  enough,  and 
that  it  is  time  the  onward  course  of  events  received  a  wholesome 
check.     If  they  give  way  to  the  public  will  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  liberal  reign,  which  promises,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
to  be  continued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  where  will  the 
thing  end,  and  when  will  the  movement  stop  ?     They  look  down 
the  vista  of  the  next  half-century,  and  see  change  treading  on 
the  heels  of  change ;  aggression  inviting  aggression  ;  and  mind  and 
purpose  acquiring  tone  and  volume  as  they  roll  on  ;  and  they  are 
alarmed.     The  bright  visions  of  the  future  instead  of  delighting, 
disturb  them.     They  see  nothing  but  spectres,  where  other  men 
observe  pure  and  beautiful  shapes.     And  the  more  puzzling  fea- 
ture witn  them  is,  that  they  have  set  up  the  cause  which  is  pro- 
mising tKese  effects;  that  they  have,  in  great  formal  improve- 
ments, called  up  a  sun  which  throws  these  rays  to  the  distance, 
and  in  the  full  blaze  of  whose  light  they  tremble  to  walk.    Would 
we  could  allay  their  fears,  and  convince  them  that  they  are  under 
a. delusion ;  that  the  defect  is  in  their  own  feeble  and  untrained 
sight,  and  not  in  the  glorious  realities  which  are  defining  them- 
selves in  the  distant  but  hazy  fields.     Wrought  upon,  however, 
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by  these  fears,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  8tay  further  progress, 
our  rulers  have  calculated  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation 
towards  themselves  and  the  youthful  queen.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  eulogize  too  highly,  the  confidence  of  the  British  people 
— a  people  ever  ready  to  repose  generous  reliance  on  any  public 
men  who  evince  a  sincere  disposition  to  serve  them.  Nor  can 
they  exaggerate  the  deep  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  run  through 
the  liberal  part  of  the  community  towards  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms.  Never  did  any  British  monarch  ascend  the  throne  under 
brighter  popular  auspices,  than  she  who  now  fills  it  The  best 
wishes  of  every  true  patriot ;  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  every 
noble  and  susceptible  heart ;  the  devoutest  prayers  of  every  sin- 
cerely pious  bosom,  attended  her  as  she  assumed,  in  all  the  inno- 
cence of  youth,  the  reins  'of  this  mighty  empire ;  and  woe  be  to 
any  ministers  who  either  through  their  weakness  or  their  wicked- 
ness rob  her  of  these  richest  of  all  royal  possessions.  But  the 
present  administration,  or  any  other,  are  mistaken  if  they  think 
the  people  of  England  are  to  be  beguiled  from  their  duty  by  the 
passion  of  loyalty,  or  that  they  will  sacrifice  their  rights  at  the 
foot  of  any  throne,  even  were  a  goddess  seated  upon  it.  They 
have  read  the  nation  to  little  purpose,  and  studied  the  new  lace 
which  has  overspread  society,  altogether  erroneously,  if  they  do 
not  know  that  men  think  too  searchingly,  and  feel  too  correctly, 
not  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  evils  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  frown  of  senators,  and  that  there  is  a  good  infinitely  more 
dear  than  the  smile  of  thrones. 

While  the  ministry  has  unfortunately  rendered  its  path  rugged  i 
and  difficult,  the  duty  of  the  people  is  to  our  mind  open  and  ■ 
plain.  The  present  Administration  has  some  work  to  do;  let  w  I 
assist  them  in  its  accomplishment ;  let  us  aid  them  to  secure  such  \ 
reforms,  and  in  carrying  out  those  trifling  amendments  in  the  pre-  ' 
sent  machinery,  which  they  propose.  By  these  they  will  ' 
strengthen  the  liberal  cause,  and  put  us  somewhat  fkrUier  in 
advance,  and  diminish  the  probabilities  of  Tory  succett.  But 
though  we  discountenance  all  petulant  opposition,  it  is  impooribk  < 
not  to  see  that  a  day  must  very  soon  come  in  which  the  CbfiStftft*  3 
ency  of  (Treat  Britain  must  leave  the  Ministry;  in  which  anttitt  ■ 
ing  its  own  strength,  it  must  as  it  has  done  before  frame  *  mm*  - 
istry  for  itself.  Let  the  nation  speak  the  word,  and  a  govef* 
ment  prepared  to  carry  on  its  interests  will  soon  be  found,  ft 
can  never  be  supposed,  that  the  slavish  doctrine  of  Lord  Joint 
Russell  will  be  received  by  a  free  and  thinking  people.  None 
but  his  lordship,  and  those  who  see  through  the  diseased  eye  of 
aristocracy,  can  for  a  moment  dream  that  England  is  to  be  000* 
trolled  by  the  '  landed  interest.'  We  might  as  weH  be  governed 
by  rotten  boroughs,  as  by  forests  and  fields.  There  is  no  great 
charm  in  merely  changing  the  name,  while  the  thing  is  retained. 
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I£  we  are  to  be  slaves  at  all,  do  not  let  us  be  driven  by  farmers, 
whose  humane  feelings  are  blunted  by  the  habit  of  driving 
oxen  and  sheep ;  or  by  the  overseers,  under  the  flattering  titles  of 
Dukes,  Earls,  and  Lords,  who  drive  the  men  that  drive  the  sheep. 
No,  Lord  John,  the  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to  this 
insult;  and  here,  whatever  your  flatterers  and  obsequious  news- 
papers may  say,  the  nation  and  you  will  be  at  most  determined 
issue.  You  will  not  be  permitted  in  this  glib  and  easy  manner  to 
render  the  Reform  Bill  a  mockery,  and  after  having  through 
virtue  of  it  brought  us  out  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  to  lead  the 
nation  back  to  its  primitive  place,  via  the  "  landed  interests." 
Britons  are  not  fools,  Lord  John,  nor  are  they  fast  asleep ;  nor 
will  they  ever  kiss  the  toe  of  tyrants  either  spiritual  or  civil  again, 
even  though  you  may  wish  it.  With  the  perfect  knowledge  that 
hmdlords  exert  the  most  despotic  influence  over  their  tenants,  and 
tha£  thousands  of  them  groan  beneath  their  heavy  bondage,  how 
could  any  patriot  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  we  so  strongly 
deprecate  ?  Here,  then,  not  on  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  with 
regard  to  a  great  moving  principle,  the  present  ministry  and  the 
people  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Their  duty  is,  however 
they  may  respect  the  administration,  at  the  fitting  time,  to  hold 
the  principle  and  let  the  administration  go. 

We  are,  moreover,  utterly  unable  to  account,  but  on  the  same 
falsely  conservative  principle,  for  the  opposition  of  the  Ministry 
after  the  experience  of  the  two  past  elections,  to  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Vote  by  Ballot ;  a  measure  which  calls,  in  our  opinion, 
for  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grote,  the 
honourable  and  highly  efficient  member  for  the  City  of  London, 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  manly  and 
energetic  conduct,  and  we  could  wish  meetings  to  be  summoned 
in  all  our  provincial  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that 
gentleman,  by  petitions,  on  his  next  attempt. 

But,  with  respect  to  this  vexata  qucestiof  it  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  incontrovertible  article  con- 
tained in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1830,  which,  were  it 
generally  read,  and  impartially  considered,  would,  we  conceive, 
snperseae  all  further  controversy,  and  which  we  must  regard  as 
one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  political  reasoning.  It  is, 
however,  the  misfortune  of  society,  that  the  arguments  which 
establish  truth  are,  by  a  strange  perversity,  easily  forgotten  (per- 
fcaps  from  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  truth  itself) ;  while  those  in 
which  the  ever-changing  phases  of  error  are  presented,  are  per- 
petually flitting  before  the  public  mind,  and  reviving  the  domi- 
nion of  oft>-renited  fallacies.  He,  however,  who  has  acquainted 
himself  with  the  almost  endless  disputations  to  which  this  subject 
has  given  rise,  will,  we  think,  be  best  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
whole  question,  regarded  as  one  of  justice,  lies  In  u  very  small 
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compass.  We  say,  as  a  question  of  justice;  for,  if  it  be  embar- 
rassed by  speculations  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  probable  changes 
which  its  settlement  would  effect  upon  the  temporary  success  and 
aggrandisement  of  political  parties,  we  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
indefinitely  protracted,  without  the  hope  of  satisfactory  decision. 
What  then,  in  few  words,  are  the  objects  contemplated  by  a 
system  of  secret  voting?  How  far  is  it  adapted  to  secure  them? 
And  what  disadvantages,  bearing  any  proportion  to  those  objects, 
is  it  calculated  to  introduce  ?  These  appear  to  ns  the  only  ques- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  for  any  but  mere  political  partisans  to 
consider.  That  the  seats  of  the  nominal  representatives  of  the 
people  are  virtually  bought  and  sold,  by  the  aggregation  of  pur- 
chasers of  the  suffrages  of  individual  electors ;  that  these  suf- 
frages, when  not  directly  bought,  are  corruptly  obtained  by  the 
i>romise  of  advantage,  or  the  threat  of  pain  and  penalty  held  out 
>y  the  powerful  to  the  dependent :  all  this  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  substantiate.  Now,  what  does  this  involve?  It  involves  the 
violation  of  that  condition  on  which  the  very  possession  of  the 
suffrage  depends,  and  on  the  alleged  absence  of  which  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  repre- 
sentation. Let  us  hear,  on  this  point,  Sir  William  Blackstone's 
exposition  of  the  principle  on  which  the  franchise  is  conferred ; 
an  exposition  as  weighty  from  the  common  sense  it  contains  as 
from  the  high  constitutional  authority  from  which  it  proceeds : — 

4  The  true  reason,'  says  he,  *  of  requiring  any  qualification  with  re- 
pird  to  property  in  voters  is  to  exclude  such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean 
a  situation,  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If 
these  persons  had  votes,  they  would  be  tempted  to  dispose  of  them 
under  some  undue  influence  or  other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an 
artful,  or  a  wealthy  man,  a  larytr  share  in  Elections  tlian  is  consistent 
with  aiueral  liberty.  If  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would  use 
his  rote  freely,  and  without  influence  oj%  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true 
theory,  and  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, however  poor,  should  havs  a  vote  in  electing  those  delegates  to 
whose  charge  is  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his  liberty,  aud 
his  life.  But.  since  that  can  hardly  Ik*  expected  in  persons  of  indigent 
fortunes,  or  such  as  are  under  the  immediate  dt minion  of  others^ 
all  popular  states  have  been  obliged  to  establish  certain  qualifications, 
whereby  some  who  are  suspected  of  ro  will  of  their  own.  are  excluded 
from  voting*  •*  ortter  to  set  other  individuals,  whose  wills  may  be  sup- 
fxtsexi  independent,  more  thoroughly  fn*on  a  level  with  each  other.* — 
Blackstone's  Comment.  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Thus  vital  are  the  principles  which  are  habitually  outraged  by 
the  present  practice  of  elections.  Thus  much  of  ground  is  there 
for  the  neglected  clamours  o(  the  unrepresented  millions,  who  are 
refused  the  risjht  of  voting,  on  the  pretext  that  they  would  pro- 
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iabfy  do  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  commonly  done  among 
the  privileged  possessors  of  the  franchise. 

The  only  effective  remedy  that  has  ever  been  proposed  for  this 
monstrous  inconsistency,  is  the  protection  of  the  vote  by  the  se- 
crecy of  the  ballot.     It  is  manifest,  that  all  corruption  must  cease 
if  all  motive  to  corrupt  be  removed.     Hence  a  plan  is  proposed 
l>y  which  the  briber  cannot  possibly  know  that  he  has  that  for 
which  he  pays;  by  which,  in  short,  the  accepter  of  the  bribe  can- 
not possibly  satisfy  the  giver,  however  desirous  he  may  be  of  doing 
90y  that  he  has  performed  the  covenanted  service ;  while,  if  he 
desire  to  conceal  a  breach  of  faith,  he  can  do  it  without  the  possi- 
bility of  detection.     From  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  it  must 
follow,  that  no  patron  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bribe,  or 
even  influence  his  dependent,  seeing  that  he  is  only  trusting  to 
the  honour  of  a  man,  who,  by  entering  into  the  covenant,  proves  a 
total  destitution  of  honesty.     The  same   difficulty  obtains   with 
respect  to  the  honest  dependent,  who  is  required  to  promise  his 
vote  against  his  known  principles.     The  patron  cannot  obviously 
rest  upon  die  promise,  though  it  came  from  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity,  since  it  places  such  an  individual  between  two  con- 
flicting claims  of  duty ;  the  one,  urged  by  his  reverence  for  truth, 
the  other  springing  out  of  his  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
his  obligation  to  the  conscientious  exercise  of  his  franchise.     In 
this   dilemma,  inclination,   party  spirit,   or    personal   partiality, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  turn  the  balance ;  and  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  honest  ana  the  dishonest,  corrupt  influence  would  be 
necessarily  prevented. 

What  corresponding  inconvenience,  then,  need  be  feared  from 
die  introduction  of  a  measure  so  manifestly  fatal  to  bribery,  inti- 
midation, and  illegal  influence  ?  It  is  late  now  to  reply  to  the 
objection,  now  well-nigh  shamed  into  silence,  that  the  alteration 
in  question  is  un-English.  The  same  objection  lies,  with  equal 
force  against  the  Reformation,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  civil  privileges,  the  New 
Police,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  new.  A  far  more  serious 
charge,  however,  is  brought  against  it.  It  is  said  that  it  would 
produce  and  encourage  duplicity  by  allowing  of  persons  accepting 
rewards,  while  under  the  screen  of  secresy,  they  violate  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  given.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  we 
may  remark,  in  limine,  that  the  known  possibility :  of  such  a 
course  being  pursued,  will  greatly  prevent  the  offer  of  bribes, 
and  thus  the  evil  will  at  once  destroy  its  antagonist  evil,  and  cure 
itself.  But,  apart  from  this  plain  mode  of  showing,  that  no  new 
opportunities  for  duplicity  will  be  introduced  by  the  ballot,  there 
are  certain  most  fearful  occasions  of  fraud  and  falsehood  neccs- 
ttrily  obtaining  under  the  system  of  open  voting  which  the  secret 
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method  would  summarily  abolish.     These  are  very  lucidly  ex- 
posed by  Lord  Nugent. 

'  It  will  not,  I  presume,'  says  his  Lordship,' '  be  denied,  that  the 
Elective  Franchise  is  a  privilege,  with  duties,  corresponding  and  com- 
mensurate,  attached  to  it. 

'  These  duties  are,  first,  to  conform  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  all  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  elector's  oath.  That  oath  extends  far  be- 
yond the  having  received  no  bribe.  It  extends  to  the  having  received 
not  only  no  employment,  gift,  or  reward,  but  no  promise  thereof.  Now  I 
desire  to  guard  my  argument  against  any  quibbling  distinction  between 
the  voting  from  the  promise  of  reward,  or  voting  from  the  expectation 
or  fear  of  punishment.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  argued,  the  same 
case,  whether  the  vote  be  given  from  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage,  or 
from  fear  of  pecuniary  loss. 

'  The  duties  which  belong  to  the  voter,  and  are  attached  to  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise,  are,  secondly,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  or 
candidates  whom  he  believes  worthiest.  To  exercise  any  privilege, 
without  performing  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  is  a  fraud.  Whoever 
then  governs  or  sways  his  vote  by  any  motive,  except  his  own  sense  of 
the  superior  worthiness  of  those  he  votes  for,  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.  And 
whoever  by  any  hint,  the  most  remote,  biases  a  man  in  respect  of  a 
vote,  through  hope  of  a  pecuniary  advantage,  or  fear  of  loss,  is  guilty 
of  defrauding  him  of  a  privilege,  given  to  him  for  his  own  use,  and  not 
for  that  of  another ;  and  is,  moreover,  guilty  of  conspiring  with  him  to 
defraud  the  public  of  its  right  to  the  vote,  freely  given,  for  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  whom  this  voter  in  his  conscience  believes  fittest, 
among  those  presented  to  his  choice,  to  represent  the  people.  ] 

'  So  much  for  the  fraud  practised  under,  and  arising  out  of,  the  opes  j 
system.  Now  as  respects  the  falsehood.  A  vote  is  the  public  lew-  j 
mony  we  give  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fitness  of  those  for  whom  ] 
we  vote.  If  we  give  that  vote,  away  from  him  whom  we  believe  to  be  ■ 
the  fittest,  to  another,  we  give  false  testimony.  The  vote  beconW 
then  a  falsehood,  told  for  our  own  private  interests,  to  the  injury  of 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  So  much  for  the  falsehood  practised  under,  and  arising  oat  of,  the 
open  system.  •    '' 

{  Grant  me,  what  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  that  a  deception. prac- 
tised on  the  public  is  of  equal  turpitude  with  a  deception  prattbed  . 
against  an  individual.     And  now,  then,  I  submit  that,  unless  theWfbe  ; 
some  proveable  fallacy  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  this  is  theresdk  j 
First,  that,  under  the  secret  system,  if  any  fraud  or  falsehood  ariae^it  j 
will  be  practised  only  against  the  private  corruptor,  by  those  who  now, 
under  the  open  system,  practise  it,  at  his  procurement,  against  the  ^ 
public  ;  and  that  thus  there  will  be  no  new  principle  of  fraud  or  fafc- 
nood  introduced.     And  secondly,  that  as,  under  the  secret  system, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  be  gained  by  interrogatory,  influence  unit 
take  some  other  course ;  it  will  not  exercise  itself  in  questions  before  or 
after  an  election,  and,  pro  tanto,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  now  prae> 
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tired  will  cease.     That  not  only,  then,  no  new  system  of  deception 
will  be  introduced,  but  an  old  one  will  be  destroyed. 

*  But  let  me  not  forget,  that  a  great  portion  of  our  adversaries'  case 
on  the  fraad  and  falsehood,  and  indeed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
case  as  set  forth  in  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  January, 
1833,  turns,  not  upon  the  deceit  expected  to  be  practised  in  answer  to 
the  direct  interrogatory,  but  upon  the  habitual  hypocrisy  which  it  is 
said  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  voter  who  has 
voted  against  his  landlord,  to  sustain  the  deception,  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  protection  which  the  ballot  extends  to  him.  A  systematic  con- 
cealment and  denial  of  those  political  opinions  in  conformity  with 
which,  the  secret  vote  was  given,  and  the  avowal  or  detection  of  which 
would  amount  to  an  avowal  or  detection  of  what  the  ballot  is  to  ren- 
der secret.  '  A  system,'  says  the  Reviewer,  f  under  which  the  voter's 
whole  life  must  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  deceive  the  person  whose  ven- 
geance he  has  reason  to  dread  ;'  or  under  which,  as  a  later  writer  less 
temperately  phrases  it,  '  his  whole  life  must  be  a  lie/*  This  argument 
should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  point  out, 
that  precisely  the  same  answer  applies  itself  to  the  subject  of  the  sus- 
tained hypocrisy  which  has  been  already  given  to  that  of  the  particular 
falsehood.  The  voter  who  is  now  obliged,  in  open  voting,  to  use  his 
suffrage  against  his  opinions,  is  in  like  manner  forced  into  so  adjusting 
his  whole  life  as  to  deceive,  not  only  the  person  whose  vengeance  he 
has  to  dread,  but  every  body  else  also.  At  every  public  meeting,  he 
swells  the  retinue  arrayed  to  make  head  against  his  real  wishes  and 
principles.  At  every  convivial  meeting  he  greets  with  cheers  the 
speech  which  his  judgment  may  silently  disapprove,  and  haply  his 
taste  may  ridicule ;  he  honours,  with  an  apparently  hearty  bumper  the 
toast  which  he  secretly  eschews,  and  receives,  with  an  apparently 
hearty  welcome,  the  party  champion,  against  whom  he  would  fain  have 
voted,  but  dared  not.  Surely  it  is  plain,  that  to  impute  to  the  system 
•f  secret  voting,  that,  under  it,  this  sort  of  sustained  hypocrisy  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  dependent 
voter,  is  only  to  say  that,  in  those  instances,  secret  voting  will  leave 
unremedied  that  degrading  daily  fiction,  that  '  adjustment  of  a  whole 
life  to  deceive/  which  is  practised  by  every  dependent  voter  now  who 
is  obliged  by  open  voting  to  bend  his  suffrage  to  dictation.'  pp.  14 — 18. 

But  there  is  still  another  objection  urged  against  the  secret 
node  of  voting,  which,  from  its  assuming  the  ground  of  justice, 
rather  than  of  expediency,  demands  some  attention.  Lord  Nu- 
gent states  it  thus: — 

'  The  Elective  Franchise,  we  have  been  told,  is  a  trust,  vested  in 
those  of  the  community  who  are  qualified  to  vote,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
qualification  required  by  law,  but  who  still  are  represented  by  the 


*  Thoughts  on  the  Ballot.'    Ridgway  and  Sons,  1837. 
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members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament.  From  these  premises, 
which  are  stated  with  great  want  of  precision,  a  strange  and  most  illo- 
gical inference  is  drawn  ;  namely,  that  the  enfranchised  are,  therefore, 
personally  answerable  to  the  unenfranchised  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  trust  is  exercised,  and  that,  therefore,  the  trust  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  public,  pp.  24,  25. 

Now,  to  this  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  possession 
of  a  free  vote  necessarily  implies  the  equal  justifiableness  (as  far 
as  the  claims  of  others  are  concerned),  of  espousing  either  side; 
so  that,  whatever  course  a  voter  may  take,  he  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  become  amenable  to  the  unrepresented ;  es- 
pecially as,  in  either  case,  he  will  have  a  large  proportion  of 
those  unrepresented  on  his  side. 

In  short,  if  a  man  can  act  morally  wrong  in  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  his  franchise,  let  that  exercise  be  forbidden,  or  fet- 
tered with  conditional  penalties ;  if  lie  cannot  so  do  wrong,  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  responsibility.  A  different  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  argument  is  adopted  by  Lord  Nugent,  which  appears  to 
us  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  therefore  pass  on. 

In  conjunction  with  this  great  measure,  the  privilege  of  voting 
must  be  very  widely  extended.  The  ballot,  without  this,  will 
disappoint,  we  fear,  as  a  practical  law,  the  expectations  of  its 
more  sanguine  friends.  \\  ith  it,  it  will  achieve  wonders.  The 
apprehensions  which  too  many  indulge  respecting  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  are,  we  are  persuaded,  altogether  unfounded.  They 
proceed  either  from  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  people, 
or  from  an  ungenerous  want  of  confidence  in  them.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  offer  apologies  for  flagrant  abuses  of  power  and  of 
patronage,  which  too  frequently  disgrace  the  great  of  the  earth, 
and  deem  it  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  allude  to  them,  are  the  most 
ready  to  indulge  hard  thoughts  and  supercilious  airs  towards  the 
people.  Men  clothed  in  ermine  must  be  above  all  suspicion,  but 
folks  working  in  factories  must  be  rogues.  Well-educated  per- 
sons, who  are  gentlemen  by  birth,  will  know  better  than  to  abuse 
their  privileges ;  but  poor  men,  who  can  scarcely  read,  and  who 
have  no  respect  for  the  laws,  are  only  fit  to  be  taxed,  not  trusted. 
The  industry  and  strange  productive  skill ;  the  order  and  dignified 
behaviour ;  the  patience  and  enlightened  forbearance  of  the  great 
mass  of  British  population,  are,  in  the  esteem  of  such  reasoners, 
of  no  avail.  Though  quiet  now,  only  give  them  the  power, 
they  say,  and  they  will  soon  spread  anarchy  through  the  land. 
We  most  solemnly  protest  against  such  sentiments,  and  believe 
them  to  be  grossly  calumnious  towards  a  class  of  the  community 
who  deserve  the  respect  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  who 
have  earned  the  admiration  of  the  world.    Hitherto,  as  the  sphere 
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of  popular  privileges  has  been  widened,  the  fruits  of  good  go- 
vernment have  been  multiplied;  and  what  right  have  we  to 
suspect  all  who  are  at  present  without  its  range  ?  Who  are  we 
that  draw  the  line  between  the  patriotic  and  the  factious,  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile,  in  the  political  community,  always 
taking  care  to  be  within  the  favoured  pale  ourselves?  There  are 
thousands  who  are  excluded  from  the  liberty  of  voting  at  our 
hustings,  who,  notwithstanding  the  insults  and  suspicions  they 
have  as  a  body  too  long  endured  at  the  hands  of  their  ascendants, 
would  record  their  votes,  if  they  could,  in  favour  of  great  consti- 
tutional principles,  often  better  understood  by  them  than  by  their 
accusers ;  men  who  would  despise  childish  fears  on  the  one  hand, 
and  who  would  spurn  coercion  and  bribes  on  the  other.  The 
day,  we  trust,  is  not  very  remote  when  rulers  will  do  justice  to 
the  rights,  the  good  sense,  and  the  sound  principles  of  all  their 
subjects ;  and  then  the  confidence,  the  attachment,  and  the  out- 
stretched right  arm  of  a  united  people  will  be  their  recompence 
and  defence. 

A  great  and  silent  work,  amidst  all  the  noise  of  political  parti- 
zanship  is,  however,  going  on  among  us.  Whilst  constituencies 
are  contending  for  their  favourite  opinions,  and  representatives  are 
striving  for  their  seats ;  whilst  cabinets  are  issuing  their  decrees, 
and  sceptres  are  passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  knowledge  is  dif- 
fusing and  imperceptibly  enlarging  its  temple  among  men.  A 
power  quiet  in  its  movements  and  all-penetrating  in  its  presence ; 
whose  dominion  is  liberty,  and  whose  foundation  is  light,  is  set- 
ting up  its  throne,  and  will  finally  subdue  all  things  before  it 
Long-indulged  prejudices  and  time-hallowed  theories  must  pay 
tribute  to  its  innovating  sway;  whilst  schemes  for  the  continuance 
of  arbitrary  rule,  and  sophisms  as  veils  for  interested  designs, 
must  vanish  at  its  approach.  Already  it  has  quickened  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  stirred  into  sleepless  action  the  youth  of 
these  realms.  Discussion  is  invited  and  opinion  is  formed  on  all 
themes  connected  with  our  country's  weal,  and  a  sentiment  of 
self-respect,  the  basis  of  all  true  obedience,  is  sinking  into  the 
general  mind.  Thought  is  prying  into  secret  chambers,  and 
walking  in  public  places ;  all  men  and  all  pretensions  are  sub- 
jected to  its  scrutiny ;  nor  can  rank  or  station  repel  its  power. 
A  broad  full  light  is  gradually  falling  on  the  opaquest  parts  of 
our  national  economy,  and  things  which  have  been  hidden  for 
ages  are  glimmering  into  day.  The  whole  extent  of  our  political 
scenery,  whether  beautiful  or  barren,  whether  fruitful  or  noxious, 
w  in  the  act  of  being  revealed.  The  clashing  notions  of  the 
more  conspicuous  actors  on  the  political  stage  occasion  us,  there- 
fore, but  little  disquiet,  since  we  recognise  a  spirit  residing  in  the 
nation,  which,  going  out  in  its  might,  will  hush  every  storm,  and 
reconcile  all  things  to  itself. 
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Nor  is  this  invisible  agent  straitened  in  its  habitation  any  more 
than  failing  in  its  strength ;  stretching  beyond  our  local  bounda- 
ries, it  is  carrying  its  blessings  and  pursuing  its  triumphs  in  other 
climes.  Wherever  we  turn,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  truth 
and  error,  liberty  and  oppression,  are  confronting  each  other. 
The  monotony  of  unrelieved  evil  which  attached  to  the  face  of 
society,  and  converted  the  world  into  a  dark  deep  gulfj  is  yielding 
to  some  all-pervading  power ;  and  light  and  shade,  life  and  death, 
are  playing  almost  fantastically  in  the  awful  countenance  of 
things.  Europe,  not  Ion?  ago  the  outstretched  theatre  of  war, 
and  even  now  nestling  the  bloody  monster  in  her  skirts,  is,  we 
believe,  acquiring  wisdom.  Take  away  her  tyrants,  and  her 
people  would  prove  themselves  prepared  for  better  men.  They 
wait  to  walk  in  the  light  of  British  example.  In  the  East, — the 
very  temple  of  Satan, — the  frightful  incubus  which  has  sat,  amidst 
the  silence  of  passing  ages,  on  the  human  mind,  is  beginning  to 
move.  In  the  West,  the  degraded  and  neglected  African  is 
taught  to  read  and  trained  to  think,  while  his  fetters  are  begin- 
ning to  rust  at  his  feet  In  the  New  World,  practices  which 
violate  at  once  nature,  reason,  and  religion  are  boldly  rebuked, 
and  are  bending  beneath  the  struggle ;  and  the  islands  of  the  sea 
are  brightening  under  the  beams  of  knowledge.  The  '  whole 
'creation  seems  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain*'  All  things 
foretel  a  new  and  clearer  day.  The  world,  forsaking  its  tomb, 
is  throwing  aside  its  grave-clothes,  and  only  waits  the  all-com- 
manding voice,  '  Loose  it,  and  let  it  go.' 

Nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  our  mind,  as  to  the 
source  of  this  great  change ; — as  to  the  birth-place  of  this  spirit 
which  is  new-modelling  the  world.  It  bespeaks  the  presence  of 
a  more  than  ordinary  agency.  It  cannot  be  aserioed  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  much  less  to  the  force  of  arms.  It  is 
not  the  offspring  of  experience,  nor  the  beautiful  creation  of 
ethical  science.  Neither  education,  nor  the  efforts  of  reason; 
neither  the  soundest  maxims  of  human  wisdom,  nor  the  purest 
systems  of  legislation,  could  have  set  the  universal  mind  in 
motion.  Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  incipient  renovation.  No  other  hand  ever  conducted 
men  to  an  adequate  height,  from  which  to  survey  the  wide-spread 
miseries  of  the  world,  or  touched  the  human  heart  with  an  ad^ 
quate  power  to  dispose  it  to  attempt  their  redress.  No  other 
system  ever  planted  the  great  vital  principles,  or  supplied  the 
all-constraining  motives,  without  which  the  exertion  necessary  to 
contend  with  a  deeply-seated  and  universally-prevalent  mischief 
could  never  have  been  sustained.  It  has  thrown  its  light  into 
recesses  where  no  other  beams  could  enter,  and  disclosed  forms 
of  evil  which  the  philosophy  of  ages  could  never  descry.  It  haft 
laid  bare  the  very  roots  of  that  poisonous  tree,  whose  fruit  haft 
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corrupted  and  destroyed  the  nations,  and  has  imparted  the  power 
to  remedy  the  maladies  it  has  discovered.  By  unfolding  scenes 
which  are  incomparably  higher  than  the  dearest  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  present  world,  Christianity  incidentally  teaches 
the  essential  dignity  of  men,  and  leaves  on  the  minds  of  its  pos- 
sessors a  sense  of  the  value  of  their  universal  interests.  It  goes 
out,  it  is  true,  to  prepare  its  votaries  for  another  and  an  eternal 
state;  bat  in  doing  so,  it  incontrovertibly  shows,  that  beings 
capable  of  such  a  destiny  have  inherent  claims  to  honour  and 
respect  in  this.  Though  it  is  eminently  not  of  this  world,  nor 
stoops  to  confer  any  secular  distinctions,  it  cannot  carry  forward 
its  special  and  spiritual  triumphs  without  gladdening  the  scene  of 
its  wonders.  It  cannot  alight  among  us,  to  fulfil  its  high  designs, 
without  illumining  the  whole  theatre  with  its  presence; — like  its 
mot  Author,  who  could  not  go  forward  to  the  cross,  there,  by 
his  vicarious  death,  to  redeem  the  souls  of  men,  without  healing 
their  bodies  by  the  way.  Should  this  divine  agency  be  with- 
drawn, all  others,  which  are  but  its  satellites,  would  fell ;  society, 
not  only  in  the  special,  but  in  every  secondary  sense,  would 
retrograde ;  the  nations  would  sullenly  relapse  into  darkness  and 
death ;  and  the  world,  like  the  sea  without  salt,  would  become 
stagnant  and  putrid,  and  God  would  '  repent  that  he  had  made 
4  man  upon  the  earth.'  The  spread  of  knowledge,  the  march  of 
freedom,  the  desire  of  research,  the  sense  of  justice,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  present  day,  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  ark  of  God 
falling  on  society,  as  his  servants  are  bearing  it  aloft  through  the 
aations  of  the  earth ; — are  but  the  ever-deepening  echo  of  nature 
to  that  divine  Spirit  whose  voice  is  going  forth  out  of  Zion. 

How,  then,  can  we  remain  indifferent  to  the  events  which  are 
passing  around  us,  or  stand  motionless  as  statues,  amid  the  glori- 
«8S  warfare  which  is  stirring  on  every  hand?  Why  should  self- 
interest  or  timid  policy,  why  should  coarse  opposition  or  mistaken 
scruples,  why  should  the  winnings  or  waitings  of  feeble  friends 
or  of  impotent  foes,  hold  us  back  from  our  duties  or  hinder  our 
joys?  Liberty  is  building  her  throne  among  men;  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  is  breaking;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  are  pass- 
ing away ;  the  cries  of  suffering  millions,  if  we  relax  not,  are 
about  to  be  changed  for  tears  of  gratitude  and  songs  of  deliver- 
able f  And  must  we  not  partake  the  joy  ?  The  love  "of  freedom, 
based  on  knowledge,  like  a  mighty  and  resistless  spirit,  is  making 
its  lasting  home  in  the  bosom  of  our  country,  and  settled  purposes 
rf  advancing  reform,  like  gigantic  muscles,  are  spreading  through 
the  body  pontic,  larger  and  still  larger  tributes  are  about  to  be 
exacted  at  the  hands  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  claims  of  the 
subject  are  to  be  still  more  elaborately  enforced.  And  shall  we 
take  no  part  in  the  pacific  strife  ?  The  distinction  between  true 
and  nominal  religion  is  becoming  more  fully  defined,  and  the 
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iniquitous  practices  fausted  on  the  public  under  the  guise  of  Chris* 
tianity,  are  laying  bare,  and  being  traced  to  their  proper  source. 
The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation  is  accumulating  before 
men,  and  the  homage  of  millions  to  the  excellence  of  its  ten* 
demy  and  the  purity  of  its  precepts  is  offered  all  round  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion.  Instead  of  apostles,  with  their  divine  commis- 
sion to  '  heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out  devils,'  awaken- 
ing the  attention  and  commanding  the  belief  of  men,  a  more  spi- 
ritual presence  is  with  us,  and  ancient  superstitions  are  crumbling 
down ;  dynasties,  established  in  fraud  and  cemented  in  blood,  are 
waning.  Tyrants  are  trembling  on  their  thrones,  and  all  things 
are  heaving  with  life  —  while  philosophic  infidelity  is  standing 
speechless  by  !  And  is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  admi- 
ration and  to  kindle  praise  ?  What !  are  all  these  phenomena 
the  results  of  chance,  and  therefore  beneath  the  Christian's  care? 
or  do  we  pretend  to  dwell  so  high  in  the  heavens  as  to  be  unable 
to  notice  what  happens  on  the  earth  ?  Is  that  Being,  with  whom 
a  '  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,'  doing  his  will  among  the  nations,  through  the  medium  of 
his  church — is  he  treasuring  up  growing  evidence  under  our  own 
observation,  which,  like  outstretched  wings  shall  attend  his  word 
as  it  flies  onward  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  to  convince  and  to 
bless  successive  generations ;  and  shall  we  turn  with  sanctimoni- 
ous disdain  away  ?  As  for  us,  heedless  of  such  sickly  qualms,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  look  out  from  the  sphere  of  our  own  little  in- 
terests, and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  ever  diminishing  span  upon 
this  sublime  and  inspiring  field.  We  must  be  permitted,  aided  by 
the  light  of  truth,  to  stretch  our  thoughts,  and  to  place  our  minds 
in  occasional  sympathy  with  those  grand  designs  whieh  He  is 
working  out  in  the  world,  beneath  whose  feet,  and  at  whose 
bidding  the  times  and  the  seasons  roll.  We  must  exult  in  the 
downfal  of  whatever  opposes  common  sense,  individual  rights,  and 
universal  freedom,  ana  lend  our  feeble  aid  in  hastening  its  destruc- 
tion. We  must  rejoice  that  agencies  are  at  work  which  will  out- 
live the  present  times,  and  that  great  principles  will  be  pushing 
on  their  conquests  with  augmenting  force,  as  generations  pan 
away ;  that  the  godlike  process  which  has  set  in,  taking  its  origin 
in  truth,  can  never  fail  till  the  globe  is  filled  with  its  fruits,  and 
that  the  noises  which  are  here  and  there  audible  around  us,  are 
but  the  murmurings  of  those  *  mighty  thunderings'  foretold  in 
Patmos,  and  which  are  yet  destined  to  swell  to  high  heaven  from 
the  lowly  dwellings  of  men.  '  Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  cham- 
bers, O  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  put  on  the  visible 
robes  of  thine  imperial  majesty  ;  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre 
which  thy  eternal  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  thy 
t)ride  calls  for  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed.' 
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^rt.  VIII.  The  Biblical  Cabinet ;  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical,  and 
Philological  Library.  Vols.  XVI.  and  XIX.  Umbreit's  Version 
of  the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Expository  Notes,  and  an  introduction 
on  the  Spirit,  Composition,  and  Author  of  the  Book.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.  A., 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

nt7~E  are  afraid  that  this  excellent  publication  is  not  supported 
"  according  to  its  merits.  At  least  we  have  missed  it  in  many 
library  where  it  ought  to  be  found,  a  feet  for  which  we  can  ac- 
crant  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
le  original  tongues  is  not  pursued  among  us  with  a  due  degree 
f  diligence.  We  have  seen  no  publication  of  the  present  day 
1  our  own  language,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
rofound  and  enlightened  criticism  of  the  sacred  oracles,  as  the 
iiblical  Cabinet.  It  supplies  the  English  students  of  theology 
nth  translations  of  some  of  the  best  works  on  biblical  criticism, 
rhich  have  been  produced  in  modern  Germany.  A  publication 
af  this  kind  was  greatly  needed ;  for  though  the  study  of  German 
»  much  more  common  with  us  than  it  ever  was  before,  there  are 
still  very  many  to  whom  such  works  would  afford  invaluable  aid, 
who  cannot  consult  them  except  in  a  translation.  To  say  that 
the  neologism  of  the  German  critics  deprives  their  works  of  value 
is  to  talk  very  idly.  Many  of  their  profoundest  scholars,  so  far 
from  being  infected  with  rationalism,  are  its  strongest  antagonists. 
And  even  those  who  are  more  or  less  tainted  with  this  baneful 
spirit  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  if  men  will  only  be 
careful  to  distinguish  good  from  evil.  How  ridiculous,  for  ex- 
amples to  suppose  that  Hurnal's  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
aad  the  Acts,  with  all  their  rich  profusion  of  historical  and  criti- 
cal information,  ought  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  English 
theologian,  because  his  remarks  on  the  transfiguration,  on  the 
miracles  attending  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  on  the  conversion 
of  Paul»  and  a  few  other  subjects,  are  unsound  in  the  extreme  ! 
Of  all  the  errors  which  have  ever  corrupted  the  Christian  theology, 
none  are  so  unlikely  to  be  naturalized  in  this  country  as  the  Ger- 
man neologism.  With  regard,  moreover,  to  the  publication  be- 
fore us,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that  comparatively  few  traces 
of  this  vicious  influence  are  found  in  the  twenty-two  volumes  to 
which  it  has  already  extended ;  and  that  where  they  do  appear, 
they  are  almost  always  noted  and  condemned. 

The  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  volumes  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet 
consist  of  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Professor^Umbreit 
of  Heidelberg.  Besides  the  present  work,  he  has  executed 
translations  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
accompanied  by  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  In  conjunction 
with  Ullmann,  he  is  the  editor  of  a  learned  theological  miscel- 
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lany,  to  which  Liicke,  Gieseler,  and  Nitzch  are  stated  contribu* 
tors.  The  work  before  us  is  calculated,  we  think,  to  be  of  great 
use  to  the  critical  student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  translation 
seems  to  be  executed  with  great  correctness  ;  the  notes  display  a 
large  fund  of  Oriental  learning.  They  are  rendered  particularly 
valuable  from  the  circumstance  that  they  contain  very  full  ana 
minute  references  to  the  best  foreign  works  on  the  Hebrew  and. 
its  cognate  tongues.  While  the  work  is  in  general  tolerably  fee 
from  neologism,  we  regret  to  perceive  here  and  there,  a  laxity 
and  boldness  of  speculation,  against  which  it  is  desirable  to  pot 
the  reader  on  his  guard.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
objectionable  passages  are  almost  always  animadverted  upon  by 
the  English  translator. 


Art.  IX.     BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  Letters  of  the  Martyrs  :  collected  and  published  m  1564  Wfck 
a  Preface  by  Miles  Coverdale.  And  with  Introductory  Remarks 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.     London :  Shaw.     1837* 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  political  Protestantism  of  the  jft& 
Bent  day.  We  repudiate  its  spirit,  and  deplore  the  mischievous  const* 
quences  which  flow  from  it.  The  present  volume,  we  suspect,  outf- 
its existence  to  this  questionable  source ;  yet  we  rejoice  in  its  appw< 
ance,  and  receive  it  as  a  valuable  boon.  The  Protestant  martyr*  «f 
Queen  Mary's  reign  have  been  much  misunderstood.  Neither  their 
infirmities,  nor  their  virtues,  have  been  correctly  traced.  Each  feftft 
been  exaggerated — the  one,  by  the  malice  of  enemies,  the  other,  by  the 
blind  partiality  of  friends.  The  one  party  has  represented  them:  is 
demons,  the  other  as  angels ;  and  the  lessons  wnich  their  history 
teaches  us,  have,  consequently,  been  lost  to  mankind.  The  present  re- 
publication will  serve  to  correct  these  evils,  and  must  leave  an  nnprVr 
sion  on  every  candid  mind  of  the  eminent  piety,  and  ardent  ■aft^V 
these  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake.  We  warmly  recoinmend'toty 
volume  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  these  lnartytf/  aift 
the  practical  exemplification  of  personal  Christianity.  * Vt '' 
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1.  The  Accidence  of  the  French  Grammar.  By  P.  F.  MfeBtfj&r 
Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature,  in  Lbftdoh^Smb 
versity  CoUege.     Third  Edition.  l™*9 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  Difficulties ;  or,  Appendix  to  the  Franca  (lilijif 
mar.     Second  Edition.     By  P.  F.  Merlet.     1837. 

3.  Le  Traducteur :  or,  Historical,  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous 
tions  from  the  best  French  Writers.     By  P.  F.  Merlet,  Pfc 
of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  London  Univernr 
lege.     Third  Edition.     1837.     Effingham  Wilson.         ' 

We  are  glad  to  see  new,  improved,  and  cheapened  edition*  <  of 
works  of  Professor  Merlet,  an  eminent  French  teacher,  befcn.li* 
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Appointed  Professor  in  the  University.  They  are  books  which  we  can 
confidently  recommend.  To  use  a  phrase  which  will  be  understood  by 
teachers,  they  are  books  that  work  well.  They  are  practical ;  and  the 
result  of  very  extensive  practice  and  long  experience.  The  four  parts, 
which  are  to  be  had  separately,  and  may  be  used  separately,  form 
perhapB,  together,  the  most  complete  French  grammar  extant. 

The  Traducteur  is  a  good  reading-book,  though,  we  think,  too 
large.  The  Editor  has  excluded  all  pieces  of  a  bad  tendency,  such  as 
sometimes  creep  into  works  of  this  description. 

Greek   Testament.     Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz.     Taylor  and  Walton.     1837. 

This  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  very  beautifully  printed.  It 
contains  the  various  readings  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  marginal 
references,  and  a  short  account  of  each  book  prefixed  to  it.  The  chro- 
nological table  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  it.  The  last  original  collation  of 
If SS*  by  Scholz  has  been  carefully  consulted,  as  well  as  the  admir- 
able edition  of  Lechmann. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  paper  had  been  thicker.  But  that 
would  have  increased  the  bulk,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  very  cheap  book.  The  common  school  editions  are  more  expen- 
sive, and  leas  valuable.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  containing  a  beautiful 
facsimile  of  a  portion  of  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  an  illuminated  heading.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page  is  the 
fiver  penny  (denarius)  mentioned  by  the  evangelists. 

Primitive  Christianity  illustrated,  in  Thirty  Sermons  on  various  Doc- 
trines, Ordinances,  and  Duties,  taught  and  enforced  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  By  ,  William  Jokes.  London :  8vo. 
Wightman.    1837. 

Though  differing  from  Mr.  Jones  in  some  few  points  of  theological 
doctrine,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  commending  his  volume  to  the  ap- 
proval of  our  readers.  The  sermons  composing  it  are  judicious,  solid, 
ad  Scriptural,  bespeaking  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Divine 
word,  and  an  honest  solicitude  to  extend  its  practical  influence.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  substratum  of  solid  thought,  clothed  in  a 
manly  and  nervous  style.  Those  who  look  for  excitement,  rather  than 
instruction, — for  flowing  and  elegant  periods,  rather  than  a  sound  ex- 
position of  the  Word  of  God, — will  be  disappointed  ;  while  others  will 
ponder  over  its  sedate  and  Scriptural  statements  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. We  should  be  glad  to  speak  in  terms  of  equal  commendation 
of  the  preface  to  the  volume,  but,  in  doing  so,  we  should  belie  our 
convictions.  There  are  undoubtedly  evils, — great  and  glaring  evils, — 
prevalent  in  the  present  day;  but  the  distorted  medium  through 
which  Mr.  Jones  surveys  the  professing  world,  is  not  the  best  adapted 
to  apprise  him  of  its  character.  But  we  will  not  be  diverted  from 
our  purpose.  The  sermons  are  excellent ;  the  preface  is  querulous, 
and  deeply  tinged  with  prejudice. 
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Just  Published. 

Views  in  India,  chiefly  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  by  Lieut  G.  F. 
White,  of  the  31st  Regiment.     Edited  by  Emma  Roberts. 

Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,  1838.  With  beautifully-finished  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists.    Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

The  Scenic  Annual  for  1838.     Edited  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. 

Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  illustrating  the  Perfections  of  God  in 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.    Autumn.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 

Electricity ;  its  Nature,  Operation,  and  Importance  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  Universe.  By  William  Leithead,  Secretary  to  the  London  Electrical 
Society. 

Essays  and  Correspondence,  chiefly  on  Scriptural  subjects.  By  the  late 
John  Walker,  some  time  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment.  Collected  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  William 
Burton.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Book  of  the*  Church.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Fourth 
edition.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Winter.    By  Robert  Mudie. 

The  Chinese ;  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  its 
Inhabitants.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge).    2  vols. 

Bible  Quadrupeds ;  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.    With  sixteen  Engravings.    By  S.  Williams. 

Anglo-India,  Social,  Moral,  and  Political :  being  a  collection  of  Papers 
from  the  Asiatic  Journal.    3  vols.,  post  8vo. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.    By  William  Howitt.    2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

Celestial  Scenery:  the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System  displayed; 
illustrating  the  Perfections  of  Deity,  and  a  Plurality  of  Worlds.  Br  Thomas 
Dick,  LL.D. 

The  English  Martyrology,  abridged  from  Fox.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 
Vol.  II. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.    By  Moses  Stuart. 

Colloquies.  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a  Phrenologist  and  the 
Shade  of  Du^ald  Stewart.    By  J.  Slade,  M.  D. 

Cursory  Views  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  France,  occasioned  by  a  recent 
Journey ;  with  thoughts  on  the  means  of  communicating  Scriptural  good 
generally.  In  ten  Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  of  Bristol.  By  John 
Sheppard,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion,"  &c.    12 mo. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition :  a  General  Introduction  to  a  Couoe 
of  Lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  Henry  Rogets, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  University  College,  London* 
18mo. 

In  the  Press. 

British  Colonization  and  the  Coloured  Tribes.  By  S.  Bannister,  Esq., 
late  Attorney-general  of  New  South  Wales.  1  vol.,  12mo. — Early  in  January. 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  a  book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments,  originally 
treated.    By  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq. 

Mr.  Jones  has  in  the  press  the   third  and  concluding  volume  of  his 
"Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,"  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the 
present  time.     He  proposes  issuing  it  in  monthly  parts,  the  first  of  which  . 
will  appear  on  the  1st  of  February. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Simson,  M.  A.,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  work 
entitled,  "  The  Parent's  Guide  to  a  Liberal  and  Comprehensive  Education ;" 
consisting  of  a  copious  Selection  of  Questions  and  Exercises  on  Mathematics, 
Algebra,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  with  a  series  of  Interrogatories  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  the  London  University. ' 
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Art  I.  Holy  Scripture  Verified;  or  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible  Confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and 
Human  Consciousness.  By  George  Kedford,  D.D.  LL.D. 
8vo.     London :  Jackson  &  Waif  or  d.    1837* 

TF  the  Bible  be  of  divine  authority,  it  must  be  true.  The  pre- 
A  mises  preclude  the  supposition  alike  of  fraud  and  of  mistake. 
But  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  very  different  from 
that  of  its  inspiration.  A  book  may  be  true,  without  having 
been  inspired.  And  when  we  take  up  the  question  relating  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  not  as  established  by  its  inspiration,  but  as 
apart  from  this  argument,  it  puts  the  point  of  inspiration  for  the 
time  into  abeyance.  We  assert,  for  the  moment,  nothing  about 
it  We  maintain  only,  that,  whether  inspired  or  not,  the  Bible 
is  true ;  and  for  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  make  our  appeal  to 
all  matters  in  relation  to  which  its  truth  can  be  tested. 

There  is  much  use  in  taking  occasionally  this  ground.  If  it 
can  be  maintained,  it  affords  an  argument  for  the  entire  truth  of 
the  sacred  volume.  If  it  is  true  in  all  points  in  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  the  test,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  altogether 
so.  And  it  is  placing  the  Bible  on  no  mean  altitude,  to  deter- 
mine it  to  be  a  book  of  truth.  The  matters  it  treats  of  are  not 
only  so  numerous  and  so  various,  but  so  important  and  so  pe- 
culiar, that  the  volume  is  invaluable  if  it  be  only  true,  without 
having  been  inspired.  It  is  in  this  case  unspeakably  the  most 
precious  book  in  the  world.  It  thus  also  stands  vindicated  from 
one  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  it  by  unbelievers, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  book  of  fables  and  of  fallacies.  We  have  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  seeing  the  vaunting  infidel  constrained  at 
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last  to  put  the  Bible  on  the  same  shelf  with  Herodotus,  Hesiod, 
and  Plato,  as  a  book  of  true  history  and  philosophy. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  If  the  Bible  be  true,  it 
must  have  had  a  divine  origin.  It  is  true  in  such  singular  and 
peculiar  respects,  and  in  relation  to  such  extraordinary  state- 
ments and  transactions,  that  its  production  cannot  be  referred  to 
uninspired  penmen.  When  it  is  observed  what  facts  it  commu- 
nicates, what  events  it  foretels,  what  discoveries  it  anticipates, 
what  problems  it  solves,  to  believe  that  men  without  inspiration 
wrote  it,  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  believe  that  'holy  men  of 
*  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

It  is  to  this  highly  important  use  of  the  verification  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  the  author  of  the  able  and  interesting  volume  now 
before  us  devotes  himself.  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  treated  it, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  be  so.  He  makes,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  respectful  mention  of  his  precursors  in  the  same  line.  But 
there  is  a  freshness  about  his  argument,  having  almost  a  resem- 
blance to  novelty,  arising,  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  circum- 
stance he  notices,  that  his  subject  has  rarely  been  taken  up  in  the 
single  and  prominent  light  in  which  he  has  set  it ;  but  in  part, 
also,  from  the  habit  which  unblushing  infidels  have  had  of 
reiterating  that  the  Bible  is  not  true.  In  this  respect  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  holy  oracles  had  been  put  on  their  defence,  that 
defence  itself  being  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  It  is  cheering 
to  hear  in  this  direction  the  sound  of  aggressive  war,  and  to  find 
the  advocate  of  revelation  appealing,  not  only  to  history  and 
human  consciousness,  but  to  science  itself, — the  long  vaunted  in- 
strument for  showing  the  Bible  to  be  false, — for  unequivocal  tes- 
timonies of  its  truth. 

The  argument  is  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and,  of  course,  to  facts  of 
every  date>  as  well  as  of  every  class,  by  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures can  be  verified.     It  evidently  includes,  therefore,  the  entire 
argument  from  prophecy ;  or  the  proof  of  the  inspiration,  of  the 
Bible  from  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions.    So  our  author  treata 
it,  and  devotes  several  lectures  to  topics  of  this  class — the  Per- 
petuity of  the  Church,  the  State  of  the  Jews,  the  Kingdom  of 
Messiah.     We  are  not  going  to  find  fault  with  this,  which:  was 
fairly  at  his  option.     We  cannot  help  calling  to  mind,  however, 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  the  two  great  sources  from  which 
the  external  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  at 
all  times  been  drawn ;  that  both  have  been  very  frequently  and 
copiously  treated,  and  the  latter  especially,  with  great  power  and 
beauty,  very  recently  by  Dr.  Keith.     The  argument  from  JM»- 
phecy,  moreover,  is  so  large  and  so  prominent,  that  it  both  re* 
quires  and  deserves  a  distinct  position  and  a  separate  treatment ; 
and  appears  with  scarcely  sufficient  dignity  as  an  item  of  Scrip* 
tural  verification.     We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Redford  would 
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have  done  wisely,  if  he  had  resolutely  avoided  the  tempting  de- 
partment of  prophecy,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  be  must  have  Deen 
quite  aware  ne  could  do  no  justice,  and  expatiated  only  on  the 
other  topics  which  his  line  of  argument  presented  to  him.  His 
whole  ground  would  then  have  been  comparatively  fresh  and  un- 
trodden ;  and  it  would  have  been  quite  large  enough,  even  if  his 
choosing  it  had  taken  some  pages  from  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
We  shall,  in  this  respect,  take  the  liberty  of  doing  what  the 
author  has  not  done.  Certifying  our  readers  of  the  ability  with 
which  the  prophetical  topics  are  treated,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest,  we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  them ;  but  shall  direct  our 
attention  to  what  we  deem  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  first  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Mosaic  Statement  of 
Physical  Facts,  relating  to  the  Creation  and  the  Human  Race. 
The  author  soon  comes  in  contact,  of  course,  with  the  geological 
theorists,  whom  he  handles  on  the  whole  with  great  power  and 
skill.  We  should  with  pleasure  follow  him,  and  gratify  our 
readers  with  some  valuable  quotations,  but  that  we  shall  have  an 
early  occasion  of  presenting  the  subject  to  them  more  fully  in  a 
notice  of  some  recent  and  important  geological  works. 

He  next  notices  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  according  to 
Moses,  in  a  single  pair ;  on  which  subject  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing interesting  ana  judicious  remarks,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
feir  sample  of  his  treatment  of  the  various  topics  which  rise  in 
his  way. 

'  This  fact,  however,  as  stated  by  the  Bible,  has  been  much  disputed 
and  denied.  Extensive  and  minute  researches  have  been  made,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  there  are  facts  in  the  natural  history,  or 
anatomy,  or  mental  endowments  of  some  tribes,  irreconcilable  with  the 
Mosaic  theory.  The  recent  tendency  of  research,  however,  upon  this 
subject,  conducted  upon  scientific  principles,  has  clearly  been  towards, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural  statement.  The  philosophers  have 
gradually  narrowed  and  not  widened  their  views  of  original  diversi- 
ties. Some  naturalists  have  divided  the  human  race  into  seven  or 
eight,  others  into  four  or  five  distinct  species.  These  they  describe 
under  the  following  terms :  1 .  the  Caucasian ;  2.  the  Negro  ;  3.  the 
Tartar ;  4.  the  American ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  fifth*  the  Malay ;  but 
even  these  have  been  of  late  further  reduced  to  three.  Each  of  these 
inclndes  many  minor  varieties  of  colour  and  form,  which  the  naturalists 
are  constrained  to  admit,  from  well  ascertained  facts,  may  alter  the 
work  of  time  and  physical  causes.  But  this  very  admission  seems 
ratal  to  the  theory  of  any  original  diversity.  For  if  time  and  physical 
circumstances  may  have  produced  such  differences,  they  will  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove,  that  causes  '  some- 
*  what  more  painful,  and  acting  for  a  longer  time,1  as  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh observes,  'may  not  at  length  have  produced  the  wider  dif- 
'ferences.' 
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(  In  fact,  it  appears  more  in  analogy  with  what  is  well  known  of 
the  varieties  which  occur  among  the  animal  races,  to  trace  all  those 
found  among  men  to  the  causes  alleged  for  some  of  them,  than  to  sup- 
pose four  or  five  different  originations  of  mankind ;  especially  when, 
after  all,  the  human  race  are  found  to  include  fewer  and  less  im- 
portant diversities  than  the  animal  tribes.  A  natural  and  highly  pro- 
bable origin  of  these  diversities  can  be  traced  in  the  very  constitution 
of  mankind.  The  human  being  possesses,  physically,  a  far  greater 
capacity  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  than  any  other  animal.  There  are  no  laws  of  his  nature 
that  impose  upon  him  what  the  naturalists  denominate  a  special 
habitat ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  live  on  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  upon  a  far  greater  variety  of  sustenance  than 
any  other  creature. 

'  The  varieties  among  the  human  tribes  are  stated,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent naturalists,  to  be  much  less  considerable  than  are  found  among 
the  animal  races.  Between  the  man  of  the  American  forests  in  the 
north,  or  the  Patagonians  of  the  south  of  the  same  continent,  and  the 
native  of  Southern  Africa,  or  of  New  Holland,  or  the  European,  the 
physical  differences  are  far  less  than  between  brute  animals  of  the  same 
species  from  the  same  places.  (  Nature/  says  the  Count  de  Buffon, 
'  seems  to  have  adopted  a  smaller  scale  in  the  formation  of  animals 
'  for  the  new  world,  and  to  have  formed  man  alone  in  the  same  mould 
'  as  elsewhere.'  Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  '  Man  is  superior  in  yrganiza- 
c  tion  to  the  brutes,  superior  in  strength,  in  that  constitutional  pro- 
<  perty  which  enables  him  to  fulfil  his  destinies,  by  extending  his  race 

*  in  every  climate,  and  living  on  every  variety  of  nutriment.  Gather 
'  together  the  most  powerful  brutes  from  the  arctic  circle,  or  torrid 
c  zone,  to  some  central  point,   and  they  will   die ;  diseases   will  be 

*  generated,  and  will  destroy  them.' 

'  Indeed  the  opinions  and  theories  of  naturalists  have  for  many 
years  been  gradually  undergoing  a  process  of  simplification  ;  and  since 
the  appearance  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Pritchard  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  take  it  up  in  all  its  possible  aspects  and  bearings, 
we  should  fully  expect,  that  the  notion  of  an  original  diversity  of  races 
can  find  no  subterfuge  in  analogical  reasoning,  and  as  little  in  histori- 
cal facts.' — pp.  46 — 49. 

Our  author  next  touches  on  Man's  Dominion  over  the  Mun- 
dane Creation,  the  Social  Propensity  of  Mankind,  the  Sentence 
denounced  on  the  Man  and  Woman  respectively  after  the  Fall, 
the  traces  of  a  Universal  Deluge,  and  the  Covenant  with  Noah ; 
all  which  we  pass  over,  to  notice  a  little  more  fully  his  admirable 
remarks  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

c  The  existing  diversity  of  languages  (says  Dr.  Redford)  is,  by  be- 
lievers in  revelation,  attributed  to  this  origin.     Here  is  presumed  to 
•be  their  source  ;  and,  if  this  narrative  is  true,  then  we  conceive  there 
may  be  found  satisfactory  proof,  that  nothing  short  of  the  agency  here 
exhibited  could  have  originated  that  diversity   which  we  now  find 
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Existing,  no  doubt  greatly  increased  from  the  first  confusion,  among  the 
languages  of  mankind. 

•  #  *  * 

'There  are  two  branches  into  which  this  question  divides  itself. 
The  first  is,  whether  human  language  appears  to  have  been  originally 
one,  or  bears  traces  of  several  independent  originations  ;  the  second  is, 
whether,  supposing  its  primitive  individuality,  the  cause  assigned  by 
Moses  for  the  existing  diversities  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  they 
might  all  have  grown,  by  time  and  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  out  of 
the  single  original  language 

'  The  first  is  a  question  which  has  been  long  and  laboriously  treated, 
and,  until  late  years,  with  an  aspect  far  from  favourable  towards  the 
Mosaic  record.  The  course  of  inquiry  seemed  to  prove,  that  the  im- 
mense differences  existing  among  the  languages  of  the  world  could 
never  have  arisen  out  of  a  common  or  parent  stock  ;  but,  as  these  in- 
quiries have  advanced,  and  become  matured,  unsuspected  affinities 
have  been  discovered,  and  fragments  of  some  original  tongue  have  ap- 
peared every  where  traceable,  as  supplying  common  elements  to  them 
all.  Moreover,  it  has  been  determined  by  these  researches,  that,  as 
each  class  of  languages  is  marked  by  affinities  with  other  classes,  and 
these  affinities  bear  no  trace  of  being  descended  lineally  from  each 
other,  but  to  be  independent  branches  of  a  common  root,  or  stock ;  the 
conclusion  is  naturally  and  necessarily  drawn,  that,  at  one  period,  there 
existed  only  that  one  form  of  language,  which  has  communicated  these 
common  elements  to  all,  and  which  so  identify  and  concentrate  them, 
as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  have  had  inde- 
pendent and  original  formations  of  their  own.  The  differences  are  not 
great  enough  to  necessitate  independent  originations,  and  the  resem- 
blances are  too  striking  to  comport  with  any  theory  but  that  of  a  com- 
mon source.  So  that  the  strictly  philological  controversy  may  now  be 
said  to  have  deprived  the  unbeliever  of  all  right  to  question  this  one 

part  of  the  Mosaic  statement. 

*  *  ♦  * 

'  Moses  attributes  this  first  diversity  which  arose  in  human  lan- 
guage to  a  miracle.  We  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  no  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it ;  for  though, 
at  first  sight  of  this  question,  it  would  naturally  be  suggested,  that 
many  diversities  of  language,  and  even  entirely  new  ones,  have  arisen 
io  a  manner  perfectly  natural  and  explicable,  yet  none  of  these  cases 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  before  us. 

c  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  two  languages,  commixed  by  colonists 
from  different  places,  or  by  the  invasion  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
should  produce  a  third  language  ;  but  the  admission  of  this  throws  no 
light  upon  the  case  of  a  solitary  language  in  the  world,  spoken  by  all 
the  human  beings  then  in  it,  becoming  two  or  more.  For,  admit  that 
mankind  once  consisted  of  a  few  families,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  suppose  them  to  multiply  ever  so  fast,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  parent's  language  will  still  descend  from  father  to  son,  just  as 
readily  and  as  necessarily  as  his  nature.  There  being  supposed  no  new 
language  to  arise  from  any  foreign  quarter  to  invade  the  old  one,  from 
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whence  is  any  sudden  infraction  or  alteration  to  originate  ?  It  would 
appear  that  the  child  must  learn  the  language  of  the  parent ;  he  eon 
learn  no  other :  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  succession  of  human  ge- 
nerations. He  can  be  under  no  inducement,  he  can  be  influenced  by 
no  imaginable  cause,  to  leave  it  off,  and  invent  another  for  himself. 
He  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  abandon  his  mother  tongue.  His  very 
ideas  are  all  bound  up  in  it.  He  must,  in  like  manner,  transmit  his 
native  language  to  his  children ;  and  thus  no  new  language  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  a  single  one,  but  by  a  process  in  the  first  instance 
inconceivably  slower  than  that  which  we  witness  in  the  present  day, 
when  changes  are  flowing  in  from  various  causes,  which  could  not  then 
have  supplied  them,  because  they  did  not  exist/ — pp.  156,  166. 

After  adverting  to  the  origin  of  nations,  the  tripartite  (division 
of  mankind,  and  the  prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  the  national 
character  and  condition  of  the  races  derived  from  his  three  sons, 
our  author  enters  on  the  second  principal  division  of  his  subject 
— the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  mankind.  He  has  here  to 
do  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Apostacy,  as  declared  in  holy  writ, 
and  the  multiplied  evidences  and  traces  of  such  an  apostacy  found 
in  human  nature.  He  touches  with  great  justice  on  mental  and 
bodily  suffering — traces  of  social  and  individual  degradation, 
combined  with  vestiges  of  primitive  excellence — man's  practical 
aversion  from  moral  goodness,  yet  sentimental  approbation  of  it 
— contrarieties  and  contradictions  in  human  nature — the  passion 
for  immortality — the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Goo,  and 
thereby  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  concludes  with  a  general  re- 
view of  man's  condition,  from  which  we  give  the  following  ex- 
tract 

'  What,  then,  upou  the  whole,  is  the  moral  condition  of  human  na- 
ture ?  Those  who  are  most  extensively  and  minutely  versed  in  it* 
history  know,  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  register  of  crimes  and  vices, 
varied  occasionally  by  follies  and  sufferings.  Every  thing  seems  out 
of  course,  in  this  strange  mixture  of  wickedness  and  ferocity*  Here 
reason  and  folly  alternately  rule.  Grandeur  and  meanness,  suffering 
and  enjoyment,  every  where  combine  in  the  human  character.  Alt 
sorts  of  atrocities  mingle  with  all  sorts  of  levities ;  every  degree  of 
wretchedness  with  every  degree  of  gratification;  conscious  gailt  with 
daring  presumption.  Men  are,  by  turns,  fools  and  sages,  vassals  and 
tyrants,  criminals  and  self  tormentors ;  at  one  time  sober,  at  another 
frantic,  now  ready  to  destroy  themselves  through  remorse,  anon  trans- 
ported with  ecstasies  of  joy,  by  the  very  sins  that  had  awakened  their 
remorse.  Extremes  of  all  kinds,  extravagances  in  all  things,  contra- 
dictions unceasing,  meet  in  our  disordered  nature.  Men  have  all 
along,  from  the  first,  been  tormenting,  corrupting,  and  sacrificing 
each  other,  under  the  malignant  anticipation  of  extracting  their  own 
felicity  from  each  other's  suffering,  their  own  good  from  others'  ilL 
What  a  chimera,  then,  is  man !  What  a  surprising  novelty ! 
What  a  confused  chaos  !     What  a  subject  of  contradictions !    What  a 
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professed  judge  of  all  things,,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  earth ;  the. 
great  depository  and  guardian  of  the  truth,  and  yet  a  huddle  of  uncer- 
tainty ;   THE  GLORY  AND   THE    SCANDAL    OF    THE    UNIVERSE  !'* — pp. 

240,341. 

The  fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  coincidences  between  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  and  the  general  principles  of  the  divine 
moral  government,  as  deducible  from  the  facts  which  appear  in 
the  constitution  and  history  of  human  nature,  the  author  following 
in  the  track  of  Dr.  Butler.  The  facts  of  which  he  takes  advantage 
here,  are,  that  the  being  and  perfections  of  a  supreme  Governor 
are  universally  recognized — tnat  vice  is  distinguished  from  virtue, 
and  attended  with  suffering,  and  that  virtue  has  a  tendency  to 
well-being.  He  treats  also  of  the  doctrine  of  providence,  the 
power  and  universality  of  conscience,  the  instinctive  propensity  to 

Qer,  and  the  indelible  sense  of  future  accountableness.     '  Our 
jess,'  he  here  justly  says, 

'  Is  to  take  up  the  undeniable  facts  discoverable  in  our  common  nature, 
and  having  learned  what  we  can  from  them,  and  the  most  cautious 
exercise  of  our  reason,  to  judge  whether  they  tally  with  the  sacred 
word ;  and  then,  if  in  this  endeavour  we  should  obtain  satisfaction,  we 
may  safely  proceed  to  infer,  that  the  primary  Author  of  that  word,  and 
of  our  nature,  are  the  same.' — p.  251. 

The  ninth  and  concluding  lecture  (which  our  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  subject  induces  us  to  notice  here)  is  allotted  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
divine  and  spiritual  influence,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
realized  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  experience  of  Christ- 
ians. The  effectual  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  is  not 
merely  a  doctrine,  but  a  fad ;  and  when  tne  doctrine  is  revealed, 
the  facts  go  fully  to  its  truth.  With  great  justice  our  author  thus 
speaks  of  conversion. 

'  The.  sacred  record  every  where  ascribes  this  great  change  to  a  di- 
vine influence,  and  it  is  manifest  in  fact  that  it  is  so :  for  we  find 
persons  constantly  falling  under  the  power  of  God's  word  whom  we 
never  expected  to  be  so  subdued,  and  concerning  whom  we  could  have 
augured  nothing  so  desirable  and  felicitous ;  while  others,  who  have 
ample  opportunities,  and  the  electest  means,  remain  in  a  state  of  impie- 
ty, obstinacy,  and  vice ;  and  some,  too,  are  seen  departing  out  of  this 
life,  without  having  consciously  felt  what  the  word  represents  as  the 
genuine  and  necessary  effect  of  divine  influence  on  the  heart. 

'  Now,  then^,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  reality  and  efficiency  of  this 
operation,  when  we  continually  witness  the  most  decisive  illustrations 
of  all  that  the  Bible  asserts  on  these  points  ?  Individuals  subdued 
under  the  touch  and  power  of  conviction,  they  know  not  how,  perhaps 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  single  sentiment  of  scripture,  or  by  the  ministry 
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of  the  word,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  self-condemnation, 
for  which  they  find  no  palliation,  and  which  cannot  be  relieved  by  any 
human  considerations,  but  which  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  the 
divine  word  alone  seem  to  meet  and  relieve.  They  may,  at  first,  try 
their  old  amusements,  or  their  habitual  sins ;  but  the  relish  is  gone ; 
all  are  embittered  ;  or  their  old  friends  may  endeavour  to  rally  their 
spirits,  and  persuade  them  that  they  are  only  the  dupes  of  their  ima- 
gination, or  have  been  imposed  upon  by  fanaticism,  or  have  suddenly 
and  casually  sunk  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which  time  and  change  of 
scene  will  remove;  but  it  all  proves  conspicuously  in  vain;  the  author- 
ity of  God  has  taken  fast  hold  of  their  understanding  and  conscience ; 
their  imagination  is  filled  with  no  unreasonable  terror ;  they  try  to 
escape  from  their  fears  and  griefs,  but  it  is  quite  impossible.  The 
impressions  remain  ;  the  seeds  are  vital.  They  have  taken  root  in  na- 
ture. The  word  of  God  has  revealed  truths  of  the  clearest  evidence 
and  deepest  interest ;  hence  their  fears,  instead  of  being  dissipated, 
rise  higher;  and  their  minds,  instead  of  recovering  their  wonted  indif- 
ference to  divine  things,  become  increasingly  like  a  troubled  sea.  Their 
resistance  to  the  force  of  conviction,  and  the  stirring  of  the  secret  pow- 
er of  God,  is  fruitless,  and  at  length  they  are  constrained  to  yield,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  prescribed,  though  hitherto  despised  and 
hated  doctrine  ;  and  so,  falling  on  their  knees  in  the  deepest  penitence, 
they  invoke  the  divine  mercy.  At  length  they  perceive  the  authority, 
the  beauty,  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  gospel  scheme  to  their  particu- 
lar case  and  experience.  They  may  continue  for  weeks  and  months,  or 
sometimes  for  years,  passing  through  this  process,  before  the  distress  of 
their  mind,  or  the  violence  of  their  convictions,*  yields  to  the  consoling 
doctrine  of  forgiveness.  But,  at  length,  by  continued  prayer,  attention 
to  the  scriptures,  and  belief  of  the  gospel,  they  are  led  to  such  views  of 
the  Saviour  as  effectually  remove  and  suppress  both  their  fears  and 
their  sins :  the  promises  inspire  hope,  and  induce  them  to  indulge  a 
full  confidence  of  final  acceptance. 

'  All  this  is  terminated  by  an  entire  change  in  the  character  and  ha- 
bits, approximating  gradually  to  the  standard  of  gospel  purity.  They 
thence  begin  to  pursue  a  new  course  of  life,  conforming  themselves,  as 
by  an  inward  constraining  influence,  to  practices  which,  before,  they 
disapproved  and  disliked,  and  most  ardently  cherishing  views  and  prin- 
ciples which  formerly  were  either  unknown  or  hated,  and  taking  a 
view  of  life,  its  ends  and  woes,  altogether  the  reverse  of  that  which 
previously  engaged  them. 

'  Now  these  are  not  rare  cases,  nor  such  as  can  by  any  possibility  be 
attributed  to  delusion,  to  the  effect  of  imagination,  or  of  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.  They  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away  ;  but  are  ob- 
viously the  effect  of  a  most  powerful,  wonderful,  and  peculiar  cause ; 
since  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  and  are  to  be  met  with  among  all 
classes  and  professions,  among  those  most  fortified  by  reason,  philoso- 
phy, and  learning,  against  any  sudden  or  fanatical  notions,  and  whose 
change  evinces  a  power  above  nature,  and  which  no  one  could  either 
have  foreseen  or  exerted,  but  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  — 
pp.  590,  593. 
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We  have  made  our  extracts  from  this  volume  of  considerable 
length,  in  order  to  let  it  speak  for  itself,  and  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  argument  pursued. 
We  estimate  the  volume  highly.     It  will  well  repay  an  atten- 
tive perusal.     Of  course,  in  such  a  book,  on  such  a  subject,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  matter  for  criticism,  but  we  like  it  too  well 
to  be  critical.     Yet  we   must  say  a  few  words.     The  style  is 
neither  so  compact,  nor  so  perfectly  finished,  as  it  might  be.  Nor 
does  the  author  confine  himself  so  closely  to  his  subject,  as  would 
have  been  desirable.     The  force  of  his  argument  is  often  dimi- 
nished, and  its  very  scope  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  through  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter.     Much  of  this  matter  is  valua- 
ble; and  we  were  especially  pleased  with  his  exhibition  and  re- 
futation of  the  German  neology,  in  the  fifth  lecture,  which  we 
would  have  presented  to  our  readers,  but  that  it  is  too  long  for 
our  pages.     But  the  value  of  the  matter  is  no  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  enfeebling  of  the  argument     Some  of  his  state- 
ments we  think  questionable.     We  give  an  example. 

'  The  scripture  represents  man  as  having,  in  the  first  apostacy,  lost 
the  divine  presence  and  favour,  become  an  exile  and  outcast  from  the 
bliss  of  the  paradisaical  state,  and  as  deprived  of  that  reflection  of  the 
divine  intelligence  upon  his  mind,  which  was  the  source  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  highest  glory  of  his  being.  . . .  No  visitation  could  be  more  just, 
more  in  character,  than  that  he  should  be  left  without  that  supreme 
and  guiding  light  which  he  had  abused  and  despised/  &c. — p.  229. 

Now  we  do  not  know  that  the  author's  argument  required  him 
to  meddle  with  the  justice  of  this  visitation  at  all,  he  is  appealing 
to  facts;  but  a  reference  to  the  sin  of  the  first  man  in  despising 
4  the  guiding  light,'  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  establishing 
the  justice  of  its  denial  to  all  his  race.  They  have  not  despised 
it.  The  author  also  falls  occasionally  into  something  like  incon- 
sistency. Thus,  at  p.  537,  he  says,  of  the  early  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, 

4  Why  else,  we  might  ask,  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  then 
so  easy  a  work,  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  when  we  have  every 
facility  and  advantage  of  learning,  experience,  and  antiquity,  all  on  our 
side  ?     Miracle  alone  can  explain  it.* 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  this.  Would  not  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  explain  it  as  well  ?  And 
is  Dr.  Redford  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  miracles,  ra- 
ther than  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  want  to  hasten 
our  missionary  triumphs  ?  Miracles  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  but  is  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in- 
separable from  conversion  ?     Miracles  abounded  in  the  ministry  of 
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Christ,  but  conversions  did  not.     But  we  will  adduce  an  autho- 
rity to  which  we  are  sure  Dr.  Redford  will  defer — his  own. 

'  To  what  then,  I  would  ask,  but  the  divine  influence,  can  we  attri- 
bute the  immediate  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  at  a  crisis  when,  from 
the  ignominious  death  of  its  Author,  there  was  every  rational  proba- 
bility of  its  suppression,  and  a  dissemination  to  an  extent  which  other- 
wise many  years  would  not  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  ?  ' — p.  571 . 

This  passage  is  quoted  from  the  ninth  lecture,  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  and  a  large  part  of 
which  he  devotes,  not — which  was  his  object — to  the  comparison 
of  this  doctrine  with  facts,  but — which  was  not  his  object — to  the 
establishment  of  it  by  analogies.  And  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  on  the  view  he  puts  forward.  He  tells  us  that  phy- 
sical effects  are  traceable  to  spiritual  or  immaterial  causes ;  that 
mental  power  is  the  source  of  our  own  voluntary  actions ;  and 
that  we  naturally  ascribe  the  invisible  agency  operating  through 
all  material  causes  and  effects  to  a  divine  and  infinite  Spirit  He 
goes  on  to  assert  the  probability  that  the  Divine  Spirit  exercises  a 
similar  influence  over  human  minds ;  and  draws  analogies  in  fa- 
vour of  the  doctrine  from  the  influence  of  one  human  mind  upon 
another,  by  the  eye,  by  writing,  and  by  friendship.  He  then 
gives  us  the  sum  of  his  observations  in  these  remarkable  words : — 

'  It  is  in  theology,  as  in  physics ;  in  moral,  as  in  material  causes  and 
effects ;  the  final  one  to  which  we  are  constrained  to  trace  up  all 
others,  is  spiritual  and  divine.' — p.  567. 

■  We  will  not  stop  to  notice  the  misapplication  of  the  term  c  final 
cause  '  in  this  argument,  which  is  somewhat  strange  for  so  emi- 
nent a  writer,  but  is  doubtless  an  inadvertency.  What  has  struck 
us,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  strike  the  author  himself,  with  sur- 
prise, is  the  broad  assertion  that  all  moral  effects  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  divine  cause.  Dr.  Redford  never  could  have  intended 
to  affirm  this,  and  to  represent  God  as  the  author  of  sin.  And 
yet  this  startling  and  inadmissible  conclusion  not  unnaturally  re- 
sults from  the  mode  of  illustration  he  has  adopted.  The  funda- 
mental mistake  lies,  in  comparing  the  gracious  influence  of  die 
Spirit  of  God  with  that  divine  energy  which  pervades — and  must 
pervade,  because  it  upholds — the  physical  world.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  similar  energy  from  God  pervading  the  universe  «f 
rational  beings,  and  upholding  their  moral  powers,  even  *fcn 
exerted  in  opposition  to  his  will.  But  this  is  not  the  ultiafale 
cause  of  moral  actions.  The  institution  of  a  system  of  morid 
government,  implies  of  necessity  the  existence  of  independent 
springs  of  those  moral  actions  which  are  to  be  regi '  ited  and  re- 
compensed.    The  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  guides 
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be  moral  agent,  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  upholds 
im.  The  Tatter  is  physical,  the  former  is,  in  the  evangelical 
ense,  spiritual,  or  we  should  rather  say,  holy.  And  it  is  this 
xsal,  partial,  and  sovereignly  dispensed  influence,  which  is  the 
rigin  and  support  of  true  religion ;  and  not  that  divine  energy 
rbich  animates  and  sustains  alike  all  departments  of  the  universe. 
Hid  wljat  proves  religion  to  be  of  God,  is,  not  that  all  moral  effects 
lust  originate  with  Him,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  scope 
or  argument,  but  that  there  is  no  influence  but  His,  in  which 
here  could  have  originated  such  effects  as  religion  exhibits  to  the 
rttrld. 


Art.  IL     (Euvres  de  Platan  :  traduits  par  Victor  Cousin.     12  Vols. 
Paris.     1825—1837. 

The  study  of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  sages  of  heathenism,  unattractive  as  it  is 
in  many  respects,  derives  however  some  interest  from  its  bearing 
on  certain  points  of  what  is  commonly  called  natural  religion. 
Enjoying  the  light  of  revelation,  we  are  in  danger  of  supposing 

L  that  arguments  drawn  from  reason  in  proof  or  support  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  have  more  weight  than  really 
belongs  to  them :  we  may  be  even  prone  to  imagine  that  any 
revelation  from  heaven  relating  to  such  truths  may,  indeed,  be  an 
Msstance  to  us,  but  is  not  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to 
their  being  known.  For  instance,  the  fieing  and  Attributes  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
ire  regarded  as  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  the  mind  of  man 
possesses,  or  may  possess,  antecedently  to  any  revelation — nay, 
even  as  a  condition  necessarily  presupposed  in  order  to  his  re- 
ceiving such  a  revelation  at  all.  In  forming  a  judgment,  however, 
«i  the  question,  what  knowledge  of  religious  truths  man  is  able 

[  to  tain  t>y  the  unassisted  exercise  of  his  intellect,  we  should  do 
fell  to  mistrust  the  impression  which  we  receive  of  the  strength 
tf  reasonings  pursued  by  men,  with  whom  the  propositions  to  be 
tored  were  already  familiar  and  certain,  and  to  turn  rather  to 
«e  consideration  of  those  processes  of  inquiry  which  have  been 
tfopted  by  men  under  different  circumstances — men  possessing 

3  advantage  which  natural  gifts  and  a  well-trained  intellect 
bestow,  but  not  possessing  the  advantage  of  knowing  all 
the  results  aimed  at  before  the  inquiry  was  commenced* 
If  in  such  inquiries,  men  like  Plato  are  found  to  fail,  how 
■nail  is  the  probability  that  any  could  have  succeeded  !     And 
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the  probability  will  appear  yet  further  lessened,  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  their  investigations  such 
men  have  not  been  without  some  assistance,  even  from  revelation. 
The  scattered  and  disfigured  truths  which  tradition  preserved, 
may  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  curious  inquirers  of  anti- 
quity ;  who,  as  is  well  known,  ransacked,  in  their  seekings  c  after 
wisdom, '  every  depository  of  learning,  which  seemed  to  promise 
the  slightest  assistance  to  their  inquiries. 

We  now  purpose  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
views  which  the  great  master-genius  of  Greece  has  taken  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Soul,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by  him  in  defence  of  those 
views. 

We  must  first  direct  attention  to  a  discourse  in  the  Pha- 
drus—a  piece    most    remarkably  impregnated    by  the  graces 
of  the    Platonic  style,    heightened    to    a  fervidness   and  in- 
tensity of   coloring,   which,   though  frequent  and  considerate 
perusal  can  alone  fully  realize,  yet  cannot  fail  to  compensate 
the  tasteful  reader  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  gratification.     At 
the  same  time,  in  venturing  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  passage,  we 
experience  a  little  reluctance.      We  are  strongly  reminded  with 
Ast,   of  the  comparison  which  Alcibiades*  makes  of  Socrates; 
whom  he  likens  to  the  Silen-statues  used  by  statuaries  of  Greece  ai 
depositories  of  those  choicer  and  more  delicate  morceaux  of  their 
art,  in  which  they  embodied  their  conceptions  of  divine  beauty; 
and  we  fear  that  our  readers  will  be  struck  by  the  outward  un- 
seemliness and  grotesqueness  of  the  imagery,  without  being  put 
into  a  favourable  position  for  distinguishing  die  higher  meaning 
which  Plato  designed  to  convey,    ft  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that  he 
has  himself  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  allegory  with  an  air  of  irony 
and  playful  ridicule. f    The  piece  we  refer  to  is  a  Discourse  on 
Love,  which  Socrates  delivers  to  his  young  friend,  the  beautifnl 
Phsedrus.     They  are  passing  an  hour  of  gaiety  and  juvenile  ex- 
hilaration by  the  banks  of  the  fable-peopled  brook  Ilissus,  shelter- 
ed by  the  shade  of  the  classic  Plane  tree,  amidst  the  load  chirp- 
ings of  the  Grecian  grasshopper ;  it  is  in  fact  to  a  sauetutfy  rf 
Pan  and  the  nymphs  to  which   they  have  retreated*     After  a 
sportive  defence  of  madness  as  the  source  to  man  of  some  of  hk 
best  blessings,  Socrates  suddenly  contracts  his  brow  into  a  serum 
and  dialectic  frown,  and  thus  delivers  his  reasonings  to  his  adknb* 
ing  and  intelligent  friend.     *  All  soul  is  immortal;  for  that  sub- 
'  stance  in  nature  which  has  the  property  of  continual  motion'  il 
*  immortal,  whereas  that  which  exerts  its  motive  power  upon 
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ternal  objects  only,  and  needs  itself  to  be  moved  by  something 
out  of  itself,  as  it  is  liable  to  a  cessation  of  motion,  is  liable  also 
to  a  cessation  of  life.     That  substance,  then,  alone,  which  moves 
itself,  as  never  relinquishing  itself,  never  ceases  to  move,  but  is 
on  the  contrary  to  all  things  besides  which  move  the  fountain 
and  origination  of  motion.     But  the  substance  in  nature  which 
has  the  property  of  originating,  must  have  always  existed ;  for 
as  every  thing  which  comes  into  being  must  do  so  from  an  ori- 
ginating substance,  this  originating  suostance  itself  cannot  come 
into  being  from  any  thing ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  derived 
from  originating  substance,   because  that  is   itself — which   is 
absurd.     But  since  it  never  had  a  beginning  of  existence  it  must 
:  also  be  imperishable ;  for  supposing  the  originating  substance 
;  gone,  there  can  never  come  into  being  either  itself  or  anything 
'  else,  since  all  things  must  come  into  being  from  originating  sub- 
1  stance.     It  appears  then  that  the  self-moving  is  the  substance 
c  which  originates  motion,  and  this  can  never  either  cease  or  be- 
'  gin  to  be ;  otherwise  all  heaven  and  all  nature  must  fall  to  ruin 
'  and  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  never  have  any  possibility  of  being 
( brought  into  motion,  and  being  again.    That  which  is  self-moved 
'being  then  proved  immortal,  if  any  one  affirm  that  such  are  the 
4  nature  and  attributes  of  soul,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  con- 
futation ;  for  every  body,  the  cause  of  whose  motion  is  from  with- 
( out,  has  no  soul,  but  that  which  has  its  cause  of  motion  within 
( has  soul,  this  being  an  attribute  of  soul.     But  if  it  is  true  that 
'that  which  moves  itself  is  no  other  than  soul,  soul   (both  gener- 
cically  and  individually)  must  of  necessity  have  neither  beginning 
'nor  end.'*     Before  we  proceed  we  would  remark  that  this  argu- 
ment is  propounded  in  perfect  seriousness,  and  is  repeated  at 
greater  length  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  laws  (p.  894) ;  in  subse- 
quent times  was  frequently  made  use  of;  and  is  detailed  or  reca- 
pitulated by  Cicero  in  no  less  than  four  of  his  treatises  ( Senectut. 
21.  Tusc.  Jjisp.  I.  23.  Somn.  Scipion.  8.  and  De  Repub.  p.  327. 
Ed-  Turn.)     Our  readers  will  observe  that  it  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position of  there  being  no  interference  of  any  Supreme  Creative 
rower  in  the  spiritual  world,  but  that  we  are  to  reason  on  the  na- 
tural sequence  of  events,   the   substances   of  nature   operating 
according  to  their  own  uncontrolled  attributes.     It  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  divest  one's  self  of  all  our  Christian  know- 
ledge, and  to  judge  of  such  reasoning  from  a  heathen's  ground  of 
view. 

The  result  of  Socrates'  argument  is,  that  the  soul  has  always 
existed.  But  how  did  it  come  into  its  present  '  oyster- 
tike'   prison,   the   body,  without   losing  those  glorious  percep- 
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tions  of  the  Eternal  and  Universal,  which  mark  its  connexion* 
with  a  higher  state  of  existence  ?  Whence  those  vivid  intellec- 
tions (to  use  a  somewhat  antiquated  but  useful  word)  of  Ideas,  the 
capacity  for  which  constitutes  the  great  distinction  of  a  human 
soul  above  that  of  mere  brute?*  Plato  answers  that  they 
are  reminiscences  of  perceptions  which  the  soul  gained  in  a 
former  state  of  existence.  And  here  amidst  all  the  playful 
imagery  with  which  the  subject  is  invested,  the  reader  of 
Plato  will  not  fail  to  recognize  sentiments  which  have  been 
seriously  expressed  by  him  in  various  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
Socrates  proceeds  in  effect  as  follows : 

What  sort  of  thing  the  soul  is,  it  would  require  a  perfectly  divine  as 
well  as  a  lengthened  exposition  to  show ;  but  we  may  make  use  of  an 
earthly  and  inferior  illustration  to  point  out  what  it  resembles.  Let  it 
resemble  then  a  compound  nature,  consisting  of  a  chariot  and  pair,  to- 
gether with  their  driver,  all  feathered.  Gods  have  every  thing,  both 
steeds  and  drivers,  perfect  in  its  kind ;  but  other  souls  (or  Damons) 
are  of  a  mixed  character,  one  of  the  steeds  being  in  their  case  of  a  bad 
temper  and  bad  breed.  Q According  to  Ast's  explanation,  t  the 
driver  is  rb  >&yiamUv  or  6  vov{,  corresponding  to  the  sapersensnal 
world,  or  the  super-celestial  region;  die  good  steed  is  rl  Su/t#x4r, 
corresponding  to  the  universe — the  life  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  Daemons,  between  the  divine  or  purely  spiritual,  and  the  earthly  or 
sensuous  ;  the  bad  steed  is  rb  iK&vfiT)rix6v,  or  the  grovelling  instinct, 
sensuous  desire,  corresponding  to  the  sublunary  and  earthly  region.  It 


*  The  word  Idea  in  its  pla  tonic  sense  requires  some  illustration,  being  al- 
together different  from  the  sense  which  it  ordinarily  bears  in  present  usage. 
We  know  not  how  to  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  TertuUian  de 
Anima,  cap.  18.  Vult  enim  Plato  esse  quasdara  substantias  invisibiles,  inoor- 
porales,  supermundiales,  divinas  ct  seternas,  quas  appehat  ideas,  id  est,  for- 
inas  exemplarcs  et  causas  naturalium  istorum  manifestorum  et  subkeen- 
tium  corporalibus  sensibus,  ct  illas  quidem  esse  veritates,  heec  autem  imagi- 
nes rerum.  Cousin  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Pheedo,  (voL  i. 
172)  remarks,  '  in  every  thing  the  Idea  is  the  interior  and  essential  element, 
which  adding  itself  to  matter  organizes  it  and  gives  it  its  form.  The  Idea  is  the 

interna]  tvpe  of  a  thing. The  Ideas  of  Plato  are  not  merely  directions  for 

thought  like  the  categories  of  Aristotle  and  Kent.  At  once  principles  and 
causes,  they  unite  in  themselves  the  principium  essendi  and  the  principium  cov- 
noscendi,  which  have  been  so  unhappily  severed  by  the  schools. — — -Although, 
by  their  relation  to  the  things  which  they  animate  and  form,  they  fell  acci- 
dentally into  time  and  space,  yet  they  arc  essentially  strangers  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  time  and  space ;  they  are  eternal  and  imperishable.  Mr.  Coleridge, 
who  greatly  insisted  on  confining  the  word  to  this  use,  at  least,  asexpressng 
a  form  of  thought  says,  •  that  which  contemplated  objectively  (i.  e.  as  exist- 
ing externally  to  the  mind)  we  call  a  Law,  the  same  contemplated  subjectively 
(i.  e.  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind)  is  an  Idea.  Hence  Plato  often  caltl 
Ideas  Ijaws.'— -Constitut.  of  Church  and  State,  p.  5.  And  this  he  affirms  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  always  used  in  English  previously  to  the 
Revolution. 

t  Piston's  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  105. 
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t  not  very  easy  of  explanation.]  The  plumage  is  light  and  buoyant, 
ad  is  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  affair  participant  of  the 
>ivine.  The  Fair,  the  Wise,  the  Good,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort 
onstitute  the  Divine,  and  by  such  things  the  plumage  is  nourished  and 
rows ;  while  by  the  Ugly,  the  Evil,  and  other  opposites,  it  pines  and 
lies  away. 

'  In  the  many  and  blissful  progresses  which  Zeus,  accompanied  by  the 

ither  Gods,  makes  through  the  universe,  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  em. 

are,  he  precedes,  and  the  array  of  Gods  and  Daemons  follows :  whoever 

rieases  and  is  able  may  attend ;  for  there  is  no  grudging  or  jealousy  in 

hat  holy  company.     On  certain  high  occasions,  when  they  go  to  feast 

hemselves  with  celestial  banqueting,  they  have  to  mount  the  high 

rault  of  Heaven — a  steep  and  toilsome  ascent.  The  Gods  indeed  move 

with  their  usual  undisturbed  ease  ;  but  a  Daemon  finds  it  difficult  and 

troublesome,  being  kept  down  by  the  grovelling  temper  of  the  baser 

tteed  unless  it  has  been  well  kept  and  managed.     The  prize  aimed  at 

is  the  contemplation  of  the  super-celestial  region — which  no  bard  has 

ever  described  suitably  to  its  excellency  nor  ever  can — the  Colourless, 

the  Shapeless,  the  Intangible,  which  Reason,  the  master  of  the  car,  can 

alone  contemplate,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  Reason  finds  its 

supreme  fruition  and  satisfying  food.     Here  it  gazes  on  very  Truth, 

very  Righteousness,  very  Knowledge— not  those  fleeting  objects  which 

we  call  by  those  names,  but  as  they  are  in  their  real  and  eternal  nature. 

Some  souls  following  in  the  divine  train  reach  to  a  steady  view  of  the 

blissful  sight,  sorely  harassed  however  all  the  while  by  the  unruliness 

of  their  cattle ;  others  are  only  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then  ; 

but  others  again  fail  altogether  in  spite  of  their  most  strenuous  efforts, 

running  foul  of,  and  trampling  down,  each  other,   and  getting  into 

almost  inextricable  confusion,  some  breaking  their  plumage,   others 

their  limbs.     Nor  is  their  loss  trifling  if  they  fail  frequently  in  this 

eaterprize.      The  feathers  unnourished  by  that  supercelestial  food, 

pine  and  moult  away ;  and  the  soul  thus  losing  its  buoyancy,  sinks  to 

the  earth  and  enters  a  human  shape,  being  found  in  a  station  more  or 

lest  elevated  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  in  its  previous 

state  discerned  the  True.     The  philosopher  and  the  lover  of  the  fair 

occupy  the  highest  place ;  the  sophist,  the  demagogue,  and  the  usurper 

of  unconstitutional  power  (rbgavvoe)  the  lowest.     They  who  in  their 

several  positions  live  righteously  gain  a  better  place ;  those  who  live 

wickedly,  a  worse :  but  to  the  same  position  as  that  which  the  soul  of 

each  came  from,  it  cannot  reach  till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  thousand 

jeers,  hems  unable  to  regain  its  plumage  in  a  shorter  space,  excepting 

those  who  have  lived  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or  have  fed 

their  plumage  by  the  pure  and  philosophical  contemplation  of  human 

beauty    (p/Xotfo^qtfawo;    dd6\ug    n    Koudtgaarfaavrog  fiira  <pi\o<foptag). 

When  the  third  millenary  of  years  has  passed,  and  they  have  thrice 

saecestively  adopted  such  a  course,  these  are  then  privileged  to  rise  to 

their  lost  elevation.     The  rest,  when  quitting  their  first  life  on  earth, 

undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and,  according  to  the  result  of  this  trial,  they 

either  have  to  go  to  the  prisons  under  the  earth  to  endure  the  penalties 

they  have  merited,  or  else  are  elevated  to  some  region  of  heaven  in  a 
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state  of  suitable  reward.  When  the  thousandth  year  arrives,  both 
parties  come,  and  in  the  order  which  lot  prescribes,  choose  what  form 
of  earthly  existence  they  will  a  second  time  take,  whether  human  or 
bestial.  A  soul  which  once  animated  a  brute's  body  may  now  take 
possession  of  a  man's  body,  and  vice  versa— only  none  can  become  a 
human  soul,  unless  it  have  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  domanial  life 
gained  to  a  view  of  truth  :  for  man  must  have  the  faculty  of  forming 
general  and  alwtnict  conceptions,  while  these  again  are  only  reminiscen- 
ces of  those  supercelestial  realities.  Hence  it  is  that  the  philosopher's 
soul  recovers  its  plumage  so  quickly  ;  his  memory  is  always  busy  with 
the  contemplation  of  those  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  alone 
makes  even  God's  nature  divine.  Passing  his  time  in  these  lofty 
recollections,  and  initiating  his  soul  into  these  holy  and  perfecting  mys- 
teries, he  keeps  himself  aloof  from  the  business  of  the  world ;  and  is 
therefore  condescendingly  reproved  and  advised  by  his  fellow-me&  as 
one  beside  himself;  but  little  do  they  know  the  divine  inspiration  under 
which  he  lives. 

'  Every  soul,  now  in  a  human  form,  as  has  been  remarked,  must  at 
some  time  have  beheld  those  glorious  objects  above ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  is  not  alike  easy  to  all.  Those  find  it  difficult  which  then 
contemplated  it  but  slightly — those,  too,  who  in  their  nether  state  have 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  be  led  by  evil  associates  into  unrighteous  courses 
and  have  thus  forgotten  the  sacred  realities  which  they  then  beheld. 
Neither  again  are  all  Ideas  alike  easily  recalled.  Faint  is  the  light 
which  beams  forth  from  all  earthly  exhibitions  of  Justice,  Healthful- 
Mi  ndedness  (<iQjp£o<Tvvri)  and  what  else  is  most  loved  and  valued  by  the 
soul ;  and  the  organs  of  perception  which  we  possess  are  too  dim  to 
allow  men  (and  those  but  few)  anything  more  than  an  indistinct  per. 
ception  of  the  qualities  so  obscurely  adumbrated.  The  Idea  of  Beauty 
alone  presents  itself  clearly  and  distinctly,  both  because  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  object  which  we  then  contemplated,  and  because  it  is 
apprehended  by  the  acutest  of  our  bodily  faculties  now.  If  the  same 
faculty  of  sight  would  contemplate  Wisdom  or  any  of  the  other  Ideas 
which  the  soul  holds  so  dear,  wondrously  vigorous  would  be  the  emo- 
tions of  love  and  admiration  which  it  would  enkindle ;  but  as  it  is, 
this  privilege  is  allotted  to  beauty  alone.  He  indeed,  whose  percep- 
tions of  the  Real  took  place  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  or  who  nas  im- 
paired the  recollection  of  it  by  the  indulgence  of  vice,  is  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  Idea  when  thus  shadowed  forth ;  and  instead  therefore  of  re- 
verencing with  meek  and  awe- stricken  worship  that  in  which  to 
glorious  a  form  is  enshrined,  he  brutishly  seeks  in  it  nothing  more  than 
an  occasion  for  indulging  the  basest  appetites  of  his  nature.  The  wise 
man  on  the  contrary  finds  it  a  vehicle  by  which  his  spirit  may  rise  to 
the  perception  of  that  after  which  it  most  passionately  yearns/* 

We  cannot  prosecute  the  passage  any  further,  as  it  would  lead 
us  astray  from  our  present  purpose.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  un- 


Plwdr.  pp.  245—251. 
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olds  at  length,  and  in  a  strain  of  the  most  elegant  writing 
would  that  we  could  adequately  represent  it !)  the  benefit  which 
he  philosopher  is  to  derive  from  the  society  of  his  youthful  friend 
wartuca).  We  are  bound,  however,  in  justice  to  truth,  to  say, 
bat  when  a  certain,  then  too  common,  but  now,  blessed  be  God  ! 
nspeakable  abuse  of  the  relation  contemplated  is  referred  to,  in- 
tend of  denouncing  it  with  those  lightning  words,  which  none 
ould  hurl  with  greater  ease  or  greater  effect,  the  speaker  is  con- 
ent  with  faintly  condemning  it  as  a  peccadillo,  arising  from  the 
ncontrolled  spirit  of  the  baser  '  steed,'  which  may  indeed  for  a 
ime,  delay  the  '  fledging '  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  would 
tot  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  leading  them  out  of  that  *  hea- 
venward journey  '  on  which  they  have  unitedly  entered. # 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  in  making  *  the  tender 
onion'  (for  it  was  in  feet  that  which  in  an  Athenian  most  nearly 
xmresponded  to  the  tender  passion  among  ourselves,  except,  of 
sourse,  in  its  moral  character)  a  principal  preparation  for  the  fu- 
me slate,  Socrates  could  only  be  following  the  jocose  humour  of 
he  hour  in  the  direction  which  the  character  of  his  companion 
rould  naturally  give  to  it  We  are  however,  disposed  to  think 
hat  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  serious  meaning  than  this 
opposition  would  allow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  left  by  the  pe- 
usal  of  the  most  solemn  of  Plato's  writings,  the  Phaedo,  tnat 
rhat  we  understand  by  virtue,  was  not  regarded  by  him  as  the 
mly  preparative  or  condition  of  future  blessedness — at  least,  not 
if  the  highest  blessedness.  It  was  indeed  a  part,  but  it  was 
not  the  whole,  nor  even  perhaps  the  greater  ]>art,  of  the 
tool's  preparation^  The  practice  of  vice  is  often  condemned 
is  unnatural  and  odious  in  itself,  but  yet  more  as  having  the  ne- 
Wiuj)  effect  of  disabling  the  soul  for  acquiring  just  views  of  the 
Tnfce  and  the  Real — the  Ideal — by  immersing  it  in  thoughts  and 
desires  pertaining  more  or  less  directly  to  the  body  ;  whereas,  the 
desire  and  aim  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  separate  the  soul  from 
the  contagion  of  the  body — to  shut  out  from  it  the  intrusions  and 
falsehoods  of  bodily  sensations,  and  to  enable  it '  purely  and  itself 
by  itself  to  contemplate  Truth  as  it  exists  in  its  own  eternal 
nature.'!:  The  great  end  of  man  is  not,  according  to  his  view,  to 
■score  the  approbation  of  a  moral  judge,  but  to  gain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Truth,  i.  e.  (for  we  must  reiterate,  this  explanation  being 
die  very  key  of  the  Platonic  philosophy),  the  Ideal.  And  we 
believe  that  Plato  was  perfectly  serious  in  recommending  the  stu- 


*  Ibid.  p.  266.    This  matter  is  however  referred  to  in  a  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  Laws  (lib.  i.  p.  636.  C.)     The  purity  of  Socrates' 
own  character  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Sympos.  pp.  217—219. 
+  Ct  Phaedon.  p.  69.  B.  82.  B.  J  Cf.  Phcedon,  p.  67.  A.  B. 
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dy  of  beauty  as  the  most  excellent  introduction  into  the  c  heaven- 
ward journey  '  above  described,  and  that  too,  for  the  reason  which 
we  have  seen  him  give ;  the  greater  facility,  to  wit,  of  reaching 
the  Idea  here  than  in  any  other  object  of  investigation. #     More- 
over, in  Plato's  conception,  the  Fair  and  the  Just  were  kindred,  if 
not  identical,  terms ;  so  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  one  would 
either  involve  as  a  previous  condition,  or  else  necessarily  lead  to, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  other.     It  no  doubt  formed  another 
motive  in  his  own  bosom,  that  discourses  of  this  character  would 
be  more  likely  than  any  other  to  arrest  and  fascinate  the  beauty- 
loving  (<pt\6ica\ov)  mind  of  a  young  Athenian.     We  dread  to 
add,  out  we  fear  we  must,  that  another  darker  feature  in  the 
Athenian  character  might  have  been  considered  by  the  philosopher 
as  available  to  the  same  end ;  and  that  where  he  ought  to  We 
assumed  the  stern  tone  of  the  monitor  of  conscience,  he  preferred 
the  more  prudent  course  of  playing  with  allusions  to  a  popular 
crime  in  order  to  cheat  men  into  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.    When 
however  we  assert  that  the  approbation  of  a  moral  judge  was  not 
that  which  Plato  propounded  as  the  great  object  of  man's  desires, 
we  would  carefully  warn  our  readers  against  inferring  that  he 
deemed  there  would  be  no  judgment  passed  upon  the  soul  og  its 
quitting  the  body.     Men  were  to  be  deterred  from  vice  by  the 
fear  of  future  punishment;  but  the  object  of  a  wise  man  was  to 
reach  beyond  that — beyond  even  the  favourable  sentence  of  the 
judge*    These  were  merely  auxiliary  supports  to  the  system,  not 
its  Emits,  as  they  are  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Gorgias  is  written  with  the  general  view  of  bringing  into 
contempt  that  science  of  artificial  rhetoric  which  wasprofi&sed  by 
the  Sophists,  and  eagerly  cultivated  by  the  young  meitof  Athene 
as  the  great  instrument  of  ambition;  an  accomplisW^nt  necessary) 
as  was  alleged  by  its  advocates,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  in  a  state 
in  which,  no  doubt,  eloquence  was  power.  The  Platonic  Soqrate* 
contrasts  with  the  demagogue  orator,,  the  student  of  wisdom;  40* 
who  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse,  ignorant  of  all  but  the  higfryj  qpd 
truest  knowledge,  and  liable,  as  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
Callicles  tells  him  and  he  allows,  to  be  haled  into  court  by  any 
villain,  who  may  covet  what  he  possesses,  or  even  aim  4fc  his 
life ;  c  there/  he  admits,  '  he  may  be  incapable  of  tnAing  the 
'  least  defence  that  would  avail  for  his  deliverance,  and  would 
'  stand  gaping  with  astonishment  and  dizzy  with  confusion,  the 
'butt  of  his  malignant  adversary.'     We  cannot  stop  to  detail  the 


*  We  have  felt  greatly  tempted  to  quote  a  passage  in  the  Symposium, 
where  the  process  is  traced  by  which  the  mind  is  to  rise  Std  t6  6§dSg 
icaiSipcHTTtiv  step  by  .step,  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  Fair,  unmixed, 
untarnished  and  unvarying.  But  we  can  only  give  our  readers  the  refer- 
ence: Sympos.  pp.  210,  211. 
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argument  in  which  Socrates  maintains  and  proves  the  magnani- 
mous principles,  that  iniquity  is  and  must  be  misery — that 
prosperous  iniquity  is  of  all  calamities  the  most  disastrous — that 
next  to  not  sinning  at  all,  the  happiest  event  that  can  befal  a 
man  is  to  be  purified  from  his  sins  by  chastisement  and  suffering. 
The  wisest  course,  he  asserts,  if  not  for  this  state  of  being,  yet 
certainly  for  the  future,  is  to  be,  as  he  himself  is,  the  virtuous 
and  contemplative  philosopher.  To  meet  the  argument  of  expe- 
diency, which  must  indeed  have  been  strong  under  such  circum- 
stances as  then  existed,  Socrates  seeks  to  outweigh  the  worldly 
advantages  attending  an  opposite  course,  by  the  future  miseries 
which  it  will  entail.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  we 
quote  from  this  concluding  part  of  the  argument  a  passage, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  Plato's  notions  concerning  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  future  life. 

'Hear  now,  as  they  say,  a  very  pretty  story,  which  you,  I  dare  say, 
will  think  a  fable ;  but  I  think  it  most  sound  truth,  and  as  such  I  tell 
it  you.  As  Homer  tells  us,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Pluto,  on  receiv- 
ing from  their  father  the  empire  which  he  left  them,  divided  it. 
In  the  time  of  Cronus,  as  indeed  it  always  was  as  well  as  is  now, 
the  law  of  proceeding  respecting  men  was,  that  he  who  had  passed  his 
life  justly  and  holily,  should,  after  death,  go  away  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  where  he  abode  in  all  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  evil; 
whilst  he  who  had  lived  unjustly  and  irreligiously,  was  to  go  to  the 
prison  of  vengeance  and  justice,  which  they  call  Tartarus.  In  the 
time  of  Cronus,  and  even  recently  since  Zeus  has  had  the  empire, 
men  were  judged  in  this  life  by  living  men,  who  passed  sentence  on 
them  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  about  to  die.  In  consequence 
the  trial  was  not  conducted  fairly.  So  Pluto,  and  the  stewards  of  the 
Iiknds  of  the  Blessed  came  together  to  Zeus,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  men  to  come  to  each  region  who  had  no  business 
there ;  upon  which  Zeus  said,  '  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this :  at  present 
die  trials  are  conducted  badly,  through  the  tried  party  being  alive, 
and  thus  having  a  dress  on  ;  many  with  bad  souls  are  dressed  up  with 
hsndsome  bodies  and  various  advantages  of  birth  and  wealth,  and  on 
the  trial  are  attended  by  crowds  of  people  vouching  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  lives*  By  all  these  circumstances  the  judges  are  put  out, 
having  besides  the  disadvantage  of  being  themselves  dressed,  having 
tpes  and  ears  and  their  bodies  generally  operating  as  a  veil  between 

ir  souls  and  the  objects  which  they  are  to  consider.* ' 


Zeus  then  tells  them  the  new  arrangement  which  he  has  made, 
which  will  appear  presently.     Then  Socrates  continues : 

'This,  Callicles,  is  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true; 
and  accordingly  I  reckon  that  the  result  is  about  as  follows.  Death, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  other  than  the  separation  of  two  things,  soul 
and  body.     On  being  separated,  each  has  nearly  the  same  qualities 

L  2 
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that  it  had  when  the  man  was  alive.  The  body  still  continues  to  ex. 
hibit  its  general  characteristics  as  received  from  nature,  as  well  as  all 
those  which  arise  whether  from  the  personal  habits  of  the  individual 
or  from  impressions  from  without :  if  the  body  was  large  by  natural 
conformation,  or  by  the  individual's  manner  of  living,  the  corpse  is 
also  large ;  if  fat,  fat ;  and  so  on :  if  the  man  wore  long  hair,  the 
corpse  has  long  hair:  if,  again,  he  was  one  whose  back  was  familiar 
with  the  whip,  and  he  had  dishonourable  scars,  whether  of  flogging  or 
of  other  wounds,  the  corpse  exhibits  the  same  marks ;  and  if  bis 
limbs  had  been  broken  or  twisted  awry  when  alive,  they  are  so  still, 
now  that  he  is  dead.  In  one  word,  just  as  he  had  got  to  be  iu  person 
when  living,  so  is  he  also  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  after  death, 
at  least  for  some  space.  Now  just  the  same,  Callicles,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  case  with  the  soul.  When  stripped  of  the  body,  everything  k 
the  soul  comes  to  view,  both  in  its  natural  circumstances  and  in  those 
adventitious  ones  brought  on  by  men's  several  habits  when  living. 
When,  therefore,  after  death  souls  come  before  their  judge,  Rhada- 
manthus  (or  JEacus,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  be,)  makes  each  one 
stand  up  before  him,  and  he  takes  his  view  of  it  without  knowing 
whose  it  is.  Oftentimes,  when  he  gets  hold  of  the  soul  of  the  great 
king  [oi  Persia],  or  some  other  king  or  prince,  he  sees  nothing  sound 
in  it,  but  finds  it  covered  all  over  with  stripes  and  full  of  scars,  inv 
pressed  upon  it  by  acts  of  perjury  and  wrong ;  everything  awry  through 
falsehood  and  vain  pretension  (aXa£ovs/cc,  humbug) — nothing  straight 
as  it  should  be,  because  of  its  having  received  no  nutriment  of  troth. 
Through  power  and  luxuriousness,  profligacy  and  want  of  self-control, 
it  exhibits  nothing  but  disproportion  and  ugliness.  On  inspecting  it* 
the  judge  sends  it  away  with  ignominy  to  the  prison-house,  where  it  is 
to  pass  through  the  sufferings  due  to  it  for  its  crimes. 

'Now  every  one  who  is  suffering  punishment,  rightly  inflicted, 
must  either  get  corrected  by  the  process,  and  so  be  benefited  nimsetf, 
or  else  be  made  thereby  an  example  to  others,  that  they  seeing  his  su£' 
ferings,  may  take  the  alarm,  and  amend  their  courses.  Those  who  are1 
punished,  with  a  view  at  the  same  time  to  their  correction,  whether  by 
gods  or  by  men,  are  those  who  have  committed  curable  sins ;  the  cor. 
rection,  however,  can  only  take  place  by  a  process  of  pain  and  tor*. 
ments,  whether  here  or  hereafter ;  for  there  is  no  other  way  of-  bocsn*  . 
ing  emancipated  from  sin.  But  as  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
extreme  offences,  and  so  have  become  incurable,  out  of  these  are 
the  examples  that  I  spoke  of.  They,  themselves,  being  incurably 
longer  receive  any  improvement ;  but  others  do,  seeing  them  on 
count  of  their  sins  undergoing  the  greatest  and  most  painful  and 
appalling  sufferings  for  evermore,  hung  up  as  mere  examples  there,  in, 
Hades,  in  the  prison-house,  spectacles  and  warnings  to  all  the  wicked 
that  come  thither.' 

After  remarking  that  it  is  from  among  the  high  and  ambitious 
ones  of  the  earth  that  these  examples  are  principally  taken,  he 
adds: 
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'  At  times,  however,  when  the  judge  beholds  a  soul  which  has  lived 
bolily  and  in  the  society  of  Truth,  whether  in  private  life  or  otherwise, 
especially,  according  to  my  view,  Callicles,  the  soul  of  a  philosopher 
who  has  minded  his  own  affairs,  and  has  not  busied  himself  with  mat- 
ters thattlo  not  pertain  to  him,  p.  e.  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition, 
wealth,  power,  pleasure,  &c.,]  of  such  a  soul  he  expresses  his  admira- 
tion, ana  dismisses  it  for  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Now  I,  Calli- 
desy  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and  aim  at  exhibiting 
my  soul  to  my  judge  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a  condition  as  I  can. 
Bidding  adieu,  therefore,  to  the  honours  which  the  many  seek  or  be- 
stow, and  devoting  my  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  I  will  strive 
as  excellently  as  I  can  to  live  while  I  live,  and  die  when  I  die.  And 
I  exhort  all  other  men  as  much  as  I  am  able,  and,  in  return  to  your 
advice  to  me,  I  now  exhort  you,  to  adopt  this  course  of  life,  and  enter 
upon  this  conflict— of  greater  moment,  to  my  eyes,  than  all  besides — 
and  I  charge  it  upon  you,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  yourself 
when  you  come  to  that  trial  and  judgment  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of;  but  that,  when  you  appear  before  your  judge,  the  son  of 
JSgina,  and  he  takes  hold  of  you  to  inspect  your  condition,  you  will 
gape '-and  be  dizzy  quite  as  much  titer e  as  you  say  I  should  in  a  court  of 
justice  here,  and,  it  may  be,  some  one  may  be  then  found  who  will 
suite  yo«  with  those  painful  and  ignominious  blows  you  spoke  of,  and 
heap  every  expression  of  contumely  and  scorn  upon  you.'* 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  the  millennial  cycles,  nor  of  the 
re-embodying  of  the  soul  after  it  has  once  quitted  the  present 
life  r  and  it  might  occur  to  some,  that  what  had  been  said  in  the 
Phsedrus  on  these  points  was  not  meant  in  earnest.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  the  discourse  with 
Caltfcles  to  have  adverted  to  these  doctrines ;  but  that  they  en- 
tered into  the  serious  convictions  of  Plato,  appears  from  the 
ftepuhlic  (Lib.  x.  p.  618,)  and  the  Phaedo  (p.  107.  E.)  He 
had  in  all  likelihood  learnt  them  in  the  school  or  Pythagoras,  and 
perhaps  had  been  led  to  regard  them  as  traditions  derived  from 
supernatural  teaching.  (Cf.  Phaedo,  70  C.)  In  reading  such 
{flanges  as  we  have  above  cited,  we  must  always  receive  them  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  intended,  as  figurative  or  repre- 
sentative illustrations  merely,  of  certain  general  truths,  and  not 
as  historical  or  prophetical  descriptions  otparticular  facts.  We 
may  take  the  warning  given  to  us  in  tne  Phaedo,  after  that 
noble  imagining  of  the  future  state  with  which  the  last  dialogue 
of  Socrates  concludes. 

'  Resolutely  to  affirm  that  these  things  are  as  I  have  here  particu- 
larized them,  would  not  be  consistent  in  a  man  of  understanding  ;  but 
that  the  facts  pertaining  to  our  souls  and  their  abodes  in  the  future 


* 
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state,  are  either  these  or  somewhat  similar,  it  being  manifest  that  the 
soul  is  immortal, — this  it  does  seem  consistent  to  believe,  and  also  to 
put  every  thing  to  risk  upon  the  persuasion  ;  for  glorious  is  the  risk, 
and  proper  is  it  for  a  man  to  recite  such  imaginings  to  himself  as  an 
incantation  Q'to  lull/  as  he  says  elsewhere,*  'the  child  within  us 
which  is  frightened  at  the  bug-bear  of  utter  annihilation'] ;  and  it  if 
with  this  view  that  I  have  now  lengthened  out  the  tale  so  much  at  I 
have  done.  However,  considering  these  things,  he  should  be  of  good 
cheer  concerning  his  soul,  who,  whilst  he  has  wed  has  renounced  all 
other  delights — those  I  mean  which  respect  the  body  sad  its  adorn- 
ments— under  the  conviction  of  their  being  foreign  to  his  real  nature, 
and  of  their  tending  to  evil  rather  than  to  good ;  and  has  been  zealous 
only  for  those  pleasures  which  attend  the  culture  of  his  soul ;  and  who, 
having  decorated  his  soul,  not  with  foreign  ornaments,  bnt  with  those 
proper  to  its  being, — health ful-mindedness,  justice,  manliness,  inde- 
pendence, and  truth — is  waiting  for  his  removal  to  Hades,  ready  to  go 
whenever  fate  shall  call/t 

We  must  now  go  on  to  consider  the  arguments  upon  which 
Plato  chose  to  rest  the  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality.  They  are 
formally  and  dogmatically  produced  in  the  Phsado.  We  shall 
recapitulate  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  giving  of 
course  no  more  than  the  outline. 

1.  The  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  return  to 
this  earth,  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
p.  70.  CD. 

2.  Universally,  we  find  that  opposite*  are  generated  from  op- 
posites— the  great  from  the  little,  the  strong  from  the  weak,  and 
vice  versa.  All  '  becoming'  (yiyvevScu,  yiveatc)  supposes  the 
previous  negation  of  the  quality  which  a  thing  becomes.  Between 
the  opposites  there  is  a  two-fold  sort  of  '  becoming*,'  -a  ^  passing 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  a  returning  from  the  second  to 
the  first:  the  great  becomes  little,  and  this  is  called  decrease; 
and  the  little  becomes  great,  and  this  is  called  increase.  ■;  So  of 
the  processes  of  mingling  and  separating,  cooling  and  getting  hot, 
&c  Now,  as  the  state  of  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  riofe  of  jUiag 
awake,  so  is  that  of  death  to  that  of  life.  And  these  i  state*  pra- 
suppose  a  process  through  which  it  is  arrived  at  those  stale*:  a 
person  asleep  has  passed  through  a  process  of  felling  asleep,  :a 
person  awake  through  a  process  of  awakening.  In  like  kauiiMR, 
then,  a  person  alive  has  passed  through  a  process  of  beeoan 
alive,  which  pre-supposes  a  previous  state  of  death;  andwfaen 
see  a  living  man  passing  through  the  process  of  dying;  into  the 
state  of  death,  are  we  not  to  suppose  a  corresponding  opposite 
c becoming,'  in  which  they  who  are  in  a  state  of  death  come  to 
life  again?     Must  nature  here  be  lame  and  imperfect  in  her 
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operations?  Why,  if  there  were  no  such  revolving  vicissitude 
and  iBtetehftttg  t  ail  things  went  only  from  life  to  death  with- 
out  returning,  every  thin?  at  last  would  come  to  tfet*  same  state, 
and  there  would  cease  to  be  any  life  at  all—all  would  be  death. 
The  asm*  therefore,  does  not  by  death  cease  to  exist — TO  D. 
78  E. 

3*  The  intellection  of  Ideas  by  the  soul,  which  Ideas,  how- 
ever, die  soul  cannot  see  in  its  present  state — for  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  not  originated,  but  only  suggested,  by  the  adumbrations 
of  them  which  sensible  objects  exhibit — proves  a  previous  ex- 
istence of  the  soul,  in  which  it  contemplated  them  immediately. 
For  example,   equal  things  suggest  to  the  mind  the  Idea  of 

3uality  (abrb  to  tow) :  we  do  not  see  the  Idea ;  it  is  only  re- 
led  to  our  minds  by  association ;  just  as  a  lover  seeing  the  lyre 
or  dress  belonging  to  the  beloved  object  is  reminded  of  that  ob- 
ject. The  soul  must  then  have  existed  before  it  came  into  the 
body,  and  possessed  the  knowledge  of  Ideas,  or  wisdom  (<pp6vri<H<?, 
of,  p.  79.  IX)  It  forgot  it  when  it  was  born  into  this  world,  but 
is  reminded  of  it  by  tne  forms  of  sense  in  which  it  is  shadowed 
forth.  The  pre-existence  of  the  soul  rests  upon  the  same  ground 
of  certainty  as  the  existence  of  Ideas,  i.  e.  of  real  Essence  (ovata) : 
'and  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  so  transparently  certain  as 
'this,  that  surely  those  things,  which  we  talk  of,  the  Fair,  the 
'Good,  and  the  like,  are  most  real  subsistences/     pp.  72 — 77. 

4.  All  the  objects  with  which  our  bodily  senses  are  conversant 
am  changing  and  composite  in  their  character,  whilst  the  objects 
of  intellectual  perception  are  incomposite  and  eternally  the 
«toe.  The  body  is  connected  with  the  former,  the  soul  with  the 
hitter.  Can  we  suppose  it  possible,  that,  while  the  body,  con- 
nected as  it  thus  is  in  its  nature  and  perceptions  with  the  mutable 
afed  visible  world,  continues  after  the  stroke  of  death  for  some 
titoe  at  least-sunder  certain  circumstances,  as  when  embalmed, 
fera  very  long  time — the  soul,  connected  in  its  perceptions  and 
tynpathfes  with  the  eternal  intelligible  world,  should  yet  cease  to 
etist?  that  the  ruling  part  of  our  being,  that  which  most  ap- 
proximates to  the  divine,  should  be  thus  short-lived,  while  the  ser- 
vile part  yet  continues  to  exist  ?  Are  we  not  compelled  to  sup- 
pose that  the  soul,  if  it  have,  during  life,  associated  itself,  by 
htbitaal  contemplation,  with  the  divine  and  immutable,  without 
trittmelling  ana  '  nailing'  itself  down  to  the  body  by  sensual  or 
worldly  habits,  will  after  death  forthwith  go  to  that  which  is  so 
kindred  to  itself?  but  that  if  it  have  attached  itself  to  its  bodily 

rstites,  even  though  in  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  deemed  by 
vulgar  just  and  healthy-minded,  it  will  yet  continue  to  hover 
about  that  visible  scene  to  which  it  is  in  its  affections  thus  glued  ? 
pp.  78—84. 

To  the  objection  that  the  soul  is  a  result  of  organization,  like 
the  harmony  resulting  from  the  proper  disposition  of  the  chords 
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of  a  harp,  and  will  therefore  cease  to  be  when  the  organization 
is  broken  up,  it  is  replied,  (1)  that  it  has  been  proved  before  by 
the  recollection  of  ideas,  that  the  soul  existed  before  the  body, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  a  result  of  the  body's  organization; 
(2)  that  if  soul  was  a  harmony,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
among  souls  of  good  or  bad ;  all  souls  would  be  alike  harmonious 
so  far  as  they  are  souls  at  all;  (3)  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
result  of  an  organization  should  control  the  organizationi  itself,  so 
far  as  even  to  oppose  it  in  some  of  its  most  vehttnent  appetites; 
the  objection  is  therefore  untenable,   pp.  91— 1-96*- 

5.  Some  may  say,  that  its  previous  existence  being  admitted 
and  also  the  certainty  of  its  existence  being  much,  xnoee  extend*! 
than  that  of  the  body,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  it  wttl  exist 
for  ever.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  attempted  to  prove  the  emeotiil 
deathlessness  of  the  soul  as  follows ;  The  cause  of  a<  <  man  being 
great  or  little  is  only  to  be  found,  (so  far  as  the  speaker  has  been 
able  to  learn  after  an  attentive  study  of  the  reigning  systeas-iof 
philosophy,)  in  the  feet  that  the  Ideas  or  Forms  of  Ureatne»wd 
Littleness  have  attached  to  the  man  in  question.  Objects,  agtjn 
become  two  or  three,  odd  or  even,  through  the  impregnation '  of 
the  Ideas  of  Twonessand  Threeness,  Oddness  or  Evenness*  A  mm 
(A)  may  be  great  compared  with  a  man  (B),  but  little  compared 
with  another  man  (C).     Now  in  6uch  a  case  we  are  not  to  In- 

Jose  that  the  Idea  of  Greatness  in  A  can  ever  itself  beeotpeywe* 
dea  of  Littleness,  for  that  is  impossible ;  but  the  Idea  of  Great- 
ness which  attaches  to  A  compared  with  B,  comes  when  A  is 
compared  with  C  in  contact  with  the  Idea  of  Littleness,  aadetthei 
retires  or  perishes,  leaving  the  Idea  of  Littleness  in  its  place. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  one  fundamental  principle,  viz.  that  no  object 
can  contain  coexistent! y  Ideas  which  are  opposite  to  one  another^ 
the  one  or  the  other  must  either  retire  or  perish.  AgauvHotaesjft 
and  Coldness  are  different  from  fire  and  snow ;  Hirtitfifift  in  wt  thft 
opposite  to  snow,  nor  Coldness  to  fire :  it  is  Hotneea  and  Coldneah 
that  are  the  opposite ;  yet  we  see,  that  if  Hotness  attached;  tot 
snow,  snow  would  retire  or  perish;  hot  snow  is  an  absurdity*.  ^So* 
of  fire  and  Coldness.     In  like  manner,  three  can  never. be.  emeo, 
nor  two  odd,  three  having  the  Idea  of  Oddness  essentially  connected 
with  it,  and  two  the  Idea  of  Evenness.     Henoe .  we  arrive  aft*o 
second  fundamental  principle ;    that  not  only  do  not  oppotttot 
Ideas  admit  of  co-existence  in  the  same  subject  at  the  eameituftft* 
but  subjects  will  not  even  admit  Ideas,  the  opposite*  to  which; 
they  contain  in  themselves  essentially;  if  such  Ideas  are  intio* 
duced,  the  subjects  will  either  retire  or  perish.     To  apply,  this  to 
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*  We  must  apologize  for  using  such  barbarously  sounding  words ;  fait  to 
give  the  force  of  the  argument  we  do  not  sec  how  we  can  help  ourselves. 
Heat  would  convey  a  wrong  sense  here. 
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the  present  qu<  on :  if  asked  why  a  man  is  ill,  we  may  say,  not 
merely  that  he  Illness,  but  that  he  has  a  fever ;  or  how  a  num- 
ber may  be  itiade  odd,  we  may  sa^,  by  making  it,  for  example, 
three.  In  like  manner  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  soul  which  makes 
a  man  living  or  brings  him  life :  the  opposite  of  life  is  death  ; 
therefore,  by  die  second  principle,  the  soul  containing  in  it  ne- 
cessarily die  Idea  of  Life  can  never  admit  the  Idea  of  Death.  If 
this.  Idea*  comes  to  it,  it  must  either  perish  or  retire.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  cold  fire  or  of  hot  snow,  as  of  a  dead 
souL  But  just  as  that  which  does  not  admit  the  Idea  of  Evenness 
i»  uneven,  so  also  we  call  that  which  does  not  admit  the  Idea  of 
Death*  iindving  or  deathless.  But  surely  if  any  thing  is  im- 
perishable that  which  is  deathless  must  be  so ;  the  soul  therefore 
never  perishes.  When  dgath  comes,  it  fastens  on  the  mortal  or 
hedify  part  of  us,  while  the  soul  escapes  and  is  found  elsewhere. 
pp.  M>0— 106. 

Such  are  the  arguments  (and  we  believe  that  we  have  pre- 
sorted-all)  by  which  a  mighty  spirit  struggled  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  heathenism  and  natural  religion.    We  now  see  that 
these  efforts  were  in  vain.     Should  we  have  been  more  success- 
ful under  similar  advantages  ?    If  appeal  be  made  to  the  incom- 
posile,  and  therefore  indiscerptible  nature  of  the  soul,  we  may 
qnaeh  the  appeal  by  reference  to  the  incontrovertible  truth  that 
x*  treated  being  can  know  itself,  and  that  therefore  consciousness 
cannot  tell  us  whether  we,  i.  e.  our  own  souls,  be  incomjposite  or 
not     If  it  be  farther  alleged   that  the  justice  of  the  moral 
gtrermnent  of  God  requires  an  after  life,  we  reply  that  no  Chris- 
tian will  affirm  that  any  man  deserves  future  happiness ;  the 
only:  question  is,  whether  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  wicked  shall 
not  hereafter  be  punished.     But  how  can  we  tell,  a  priori,  whe- 
ther God  is  bound,  or  may  see  fit,  never  to  relax  anything  of  the 
punishment  which  a  creature  has  incurred?     How  the  question 
may  be  answered  with  our  present  knowledge  of  God's  character 
and  government,  appears  to  us  doubtful.     So  far  as  we  know, 
this  argument,  drawn  from  the  moral  government  of  God,  never 
occurred  to  a  heathen,  obvious  as  we  may  think  it;  and  we  are 
sue  that  some  of  their  noblest  philosophers  would  have  put  it 
aods  by  simply  saying,  that  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  and  virtue 
Haewn  reward. 
On -the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  only  cer- 
of  a  future  state  is  derived  from  faith  in  the  word  of  God. 


While  others  vaunt  themselves  on  the  sufficiency  of  their  natural 
reason*  we  are  content  to  cry  with  thankfulness  and  joy,  c  Lord  ! 
4 to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.' 
( Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
*  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
'lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.9 
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Art.  III.  The  Chinese  ;  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire  ef 
China  and  its  Inhabitant*.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  &c,  late  His  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent  in  China. 
2  vols.  Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts.  London:  Charles  Knight 
and  Co. 

T^EW  authors  appear  before  the  public  with  so  good  a  title 
-*-  to  the  confidence  of  his  readers  as  Mr.  Davis.  A  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  the  c  celestial  empire,9  added  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  country  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  Europeans,  constitute 
no  mean  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertake*.  His  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  people,  whose  history,  insthumns, 
habits,  literature,  and  general  character  he  has  depleted,  give  a 
weight  to  his  testimony  which  is  seldom  due  to  the  statements  of' 
foreigners  respecting  die  countries  they  have  visited.  Amid  the 
mass  of  ephemeral  publications  daily  issuing  from  the  press, 
it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  a  work  stampt  like  the  present*  With 
the  marks  of  cautious  and  extensive  observation,  and  which  lay* 
before  us  the  results  of  a  more  protracted  and  diversified  inter- 
course with  this  singular  and  unknown  people,  ■  than 
modern  European  has  enjoyed.  Several  works  are 
the  British  people  illustrative  of  the  condMonv«^'pt^itjD  of 
China,  but  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  thefc  Mtfaom  bTJcfcssw* 
ing  the  people  described,  were  for  the  meet  part  few  a*d  ew 
tracted.  The  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  iTOfy  gawrfafrts 
the  publication  of  Sir  George  L.  Staunton,  and  subtequbnthf  to 
that  of  Mr.  Barrow,  while  the  equally  ftotkfttf  ttissiofrrf  LM 
Amhurst,  in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  works  of  'Mr-JEUhi  and 
of  Dr.  Abel.  Still  we  wanted  a  general  and  systeaoiatic  -iibik  an 
China, — such  a  work  as  long  residence  in  the  ioeuiilty^Mipft 
acquaintance  with  its  people,  and  an  accurate  peiiaeptionefyhc 
bearing  of  European  interests  on  its  policy  could  alone -produce* 
Such  qualifications,  though  scarcely  to  tir  liinlffiil  for  uti  hppfily 
blended  in  the  volumes  before  us,  with  a  power  of  writiag*fi 
once  appropriate  and  forcible. 

The  worlc  is  intended  'to  give  such  an  account  ef 'the  MUttM 
'  and  customs,  the  social,  political,  and  religious  irtHtitfltionajtt*' 
6  gether  with  the  natural  productions,  the  arts,  msdra&ctttresytiad 
'  commerce  of  China,  as  may  be  deemed  kittfettuqg  *td  the 
*  general  reader;9  and  we  shall  best  fulfil  out  duty  as  jtfurnttffcftfc 
by  supplying  a  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  its  oonteutsv  '4l 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  early  intercourse  of  EuropearirwMfc 
China,  in  which  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  integrity-  <tf  Marco 
Polo,  whose  account  of  the  Chinese  empire1  it  was 'formerly  ike 
fashion  to  decry.     Mr.  Marsden's  translation,  in  1818*  of  die 
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Brbarians,'  as  all  Europeans  are  deemed,  were  known  to 
bade  in  other  quarters. 

i  

mndant  evidence/  Mr.  Davis  remarks,  '  is  afforded  by  Chinese 
t,  that  a  much  more  liberal  as  well  as  enterprising  disposition 
dated,,  in  respect  to  foreign  intercourse,  than  prevails  at  pre- 
It  was  only  on  the  conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  Manchows 
ife  European  trade  was  limited  to  Canton ;  and  the  jealous  and 
al  Tartar  dominion,  established  by  this  handful  of  barbarians, 
questionably  occasioned  many  additional  obstacles  to  an  increased 
rce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
£  junks,  which  were  seen  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  far  west  as  the  coast 
■bar,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  before  the 
1  century,  it  appears  from  native  records  that  missions  were 
mi  China  to  the  surrounding  nations,  with  a  view  to  inviting 
L  intercourse.  The  benefits  of  industry  and  trade  have  always 
dolled  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the  contempt,  therefore, 
hich  the  present  Tartar  Government  affects  to  treat  the  Euro- 
immerce,  must  be  referred  entirely  to  the  fears  which  it  enter, 
cgarding  the  influence  of  increased  knowledge  on  the  stability 
lominion. 

cording  to  the  Chinese  books,  commerce,  on  its  first  establish- 
t  Canton,  remained  free  from  duties  for  many  years,  but  its  in- 
g  importance  soon  led  the  officers  of  Government  to  convert  it 
warce  of  gain.  As  in  Siam  and  Cochin-china  at  present,  the 
ption  of  all  imported  goods  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
1 ;  tmt  this  did  not  last  long,  and  the  trade,  after  having  con. 
to  increase  at  Canton,  was  subsequently  carried  to  other  ports  of 
pire.  The  endeavour  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  silver,  ap- 
»  have  been  an  error  very  easily  established  ;  but  the  regula- 
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regardless  altogether  of  the  means  of  attainment.  Struck  by  the  per* 
petual  hostilities  which  existed  among  these  foreign  adventurers, 
assimilated  in  other  respects  by  a  close  resemblance  in  their  costumes 
and  manners,  the  Government  of  the  country  became  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  exclusion  which  it  had  not  deemed 
necessary  to  be  exercised  towards  the  more  peaceable  and  well-ordered 
Arabs,  their  predecessors.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  19— 21. 

Considerable  expectations  of  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
were  at  one  time  entertained  by  the  papal  church.  Large  num- 
bers of  Jesuit  Missionaries  flocked  to  the  empire,  and  some  of 
them  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  reigning  emperors.  But 
the  disputes  which  arose  among  them,  the  intrigues  they  prac- 
tised, and  the  authority  which  they  claimed  for  the  pope,  awoke 
the  jealousy  of  the  Government,  and  led  to  their  persecution  and 
banishment  The  monuments  of  their  temporary  success,  as  well 
as  the  relics  of  earlier  Christian  visitors,  are  yet  to  be  sqen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country*  The  ruins  of  religious  edifices,  tell 
a  tale  of  former  years,  to  which  no  counterpart  can  be  found  in 
the  moral  statistics  of  the  present  day. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
our  own  intercourse  with  China,  and  will  be  read  with  rinfaereet 
by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  mercantile  relations  of  the 


two  countries.  The  petty  tyranny  and  gross  impositions  prac- 
tised on  our  merchants,  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
trade  should  have  been  continued,  while  the  absura  assumptions 
of  the  Government  contrast  most  ludicrously  with  its  innate  in- 
stability and  weakness. 

Our  author  then  proceeds,  in  chapters  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
to  the  Geography,  History,  Government,  and  Legislation,  of 
the  Empire,  on  each  of  which  topics,  curious  and  valuable  infor- 
mation is  supplied.  Tne  Government  is  strictly  despotic*  aqd 
the  emperor  unites  in  his  own  person  the  civil  ana  spiritual 
functions.  No  class  of  religious  teachers  is  supported  by  the 
state;  the  emperor  himself,  or  his  immediate  representatives, 
acting  the  part  of  high-priest  in  religious  festivals. 

'  The  Emperor  worships  Heaven,  and  the  people  worship  the  Em- 
peror. It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  this  the  Sovereign,  in  styling 
himself,  used  occasionally  this  term  of  affected  humility,  '  the  imper- 
fect man  ;'  which  presents  a  contrast  to  the  inflated  and  self-laudatory 
expressions  of  most  Oriental  monarchs.  Every  device  of  state,  how- 
ever, is  used  to  keep  up  by  habit  the  impression  of  awe.  No  person 
whatever  can  pass  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace  in  any  vehicle  or 
on  horseback.  The  vacant  throne,  or  a  screen  of  yellow  silk,  are 
equally  worshipped  with  his  actual  presence.  An  imperial  despatch  is 
received  in  the  provinces  with  offerings  of  incense  and  prostration, 
looking  towards  Peking.     There  is  a  paved  walk  to  the  principal 
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i-ball,  on  which  none  can  tread  bnt  the  Emperor.    At  the 
me,  as  if  his  transcendent  majesty  could  derive  no  increase 
rsonal  decorations,  he  is  distinguished  from  his  court,  unlike 
iktie  Sovereigns,  by  being  more  plainly  dad  than  those  by 
te  is  surrounded.     In  Lord  Macartney's  mission,   while  the 
f  mandarins  was  covered  with  embroidery  and  splendour,  the 
r  appeared  in  a  dress  of  plain  brown  silk,  and  a  black  velvet 
1  a  single  pearl  in  front.     Yellow,  as  the  imperial  colour,  would 
present  rather  to  distinguish  things  pertaining  to  his  use,  or 
*d  with  him  in  other  ways,  than  to  constitute  a  part  of  his 
arments,  except  perhaps  on  very  great  occasions.  The  Sovereign 
\h&&  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  succession,  and,  if  he  pleases, 
ne  his  heir  out  of  his  own  family.     This  has  descended  from 
[memorial;  and  the  ancient  monarch*,  Yaou  and  Shun,  are 
examples  of  such  a  mode  of  selection.     The  imperial  authority 
ion  to  all  public  acts  is  conveyed  by  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
ches  square,  and  composed  of  jade,  a  greenish  white  stone, 
f  the  Chinese  Yu.    Any  particular  directions  or  remarks  by 
tteror  himself  are  added  in  red,  commonly  styled  '  the  ver- 
jencil.'     All  imperial  edicts  of  a  special  nature,  after  being  ad« 
to  the  proper  tribunal,  or  other  authority,  are  promulgated  in 
ifig  Gazette,  which  contains  nothing'  but  what  relates  to  the 
9  {government,  that  is,  either  reports  to  the  Emperor,  or  man- 
om  him.     It  is  death  to  falsify  any  paper  therein  contained  : 
wst  be  observed,  that  these  special  edicts  of  the  Sovereign^  as 
lie  to  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases,  either  in  aggravation 
gption  of  punishment,  are  not  allowed  to  be  applied  as  prece~ 
i  penal  jurisdiction.*     There  is  more  wisdom  in  this  rule  than 
which  gave  to  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  in  indi- 
sasjes,  the  force  of  perpetual  laws,— a  system  which  has  very 
roeen  called  'arguing  from  particulars  to  generals.' 
Fontifex  Maximus,  or  high-priest  of  the  empire,  the  '  Son  of 
i '  alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives,  sacrifices  in  the 
ment  temples,  with  victims  and  incense.     These  rites,  preceded 
tire  by  fasting  and  purification,  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
rings  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  antiquity. 
•atehy  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood 
i  to  the  Confucian  or  government  religion ;  as  the  Sovereign 
great  officers  perform  that  part.     The  two  religious  orders  of 
•Taou,  which  are  only  tolerated,  and  not  maintained  by  the 
ment,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own  funds,  or  from 
ryprivate  contributions.     This  remark  must  of  course  be  con- 
►  China ;  for  in  Mongol  Tartary  the  Emperor  finds  it  expedient 
7  more  favour   to  the  Lamas  of  the  feudhist  hierarchy,   on 
;  of  their  influence  over  the  people  of  those  extensive  regions, 
striking  circumstance  that  the  Confucian  persuasion  should  have 
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continued  supreme  in  China,  though  the  conquerors  of  the  country 
were  not  Confucians/ — ib.,  pp.  204--206. 

The  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  are  de- 
picted in  the  seventh  and  two  following  chapters,  and  our  author's 
remarks  are,  in  the  main,  distinguished  by  sound  judgment  and 
trust-worthiness.  The  Chinese  character  is  commonly  drawn 
from  the  population  of  Canton,  whom  Mr.  Davis  represents  as  no 
fair  specimen  of  the  nation.     Few  Europeans  have  had  an  op- 

Eortunity  of  observing  it  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  they 
ave,  consequently,  described  it  as  a  compound  of  all  the  vices 
which  mercantile  intercourse,  conducted  under  a  despotic  and 
short-sighted  government,  is  adapted  to  generate.  The  refeult  has 
been  a  partial  and  unfair  judgment,  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
frequently  complained  of  in  the  tours  of  foreigners.  Every 
Englishman  is  aware  of  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  our 
national  character,  if  it  were  sketched  from  the  spectacles  wit- 
nessed at  our  sea-ports.  The  vices  of  a  class  are  in  such  case 
transferred  to  the  community >  while  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
the  latter  are  kept  completely  out  of  sight. 

'  The  Chinese/  remarks  our  author,  *  have,  upon  the  whole,  been 
under-estimated,  or,  rather,  unfairly  despised  on  the  score  of  their 
moral  attributes.  The  reason  of  this  has  probably  been,  the  ex. 
tremely  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  they  have  appeared  to  the  gene- 
rality of  observers  at  Canton:  just  as  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  form 
an  estimate  of  our  national  character  in  England,  from  that  peculiar 
phase  under  which  it  may  present  itself  at  some  commercial  sea-port ! 

'  It  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Chinese,  people 
at  Canton  should  be  no  worse  than  we  find  them.  They  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  maxim  of  their  Government,  by  which  it  openly 
professes  to  'rule  barbarians  by  misrule,  like  beasts,  and  net  like 
native  subjects ;'  and  they  are  perpetually  supplied  by  the  local. audio, 
rities  with  every  motive  to  behave  towards  strangers  as  if  they  .were 
really  a  degraded  order  of  beings.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
their  conduct  to  Europeans  is  very  different  from  their  conduct  among 
themselves.  Except  when  under  the  influence  of  either  interest  or  of 
fear,  they  are  often  haughty  and  insolent  to  strangers,  as  well  as  frau- 
dulent ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  opinion  among  them,  that  even  in 
cases  where  interest  may  persuade  them  to  servility,  this  will  net  be 
exhibited  in  the  presence  of  a  countryman.  A  beggar  has  often  been 
seen  who,  though  he  would  bend  his  knee  very  readily  to  European 
passengers  when  unobserved,  refrained  altogether  from  it  while 
Chinese  were  passing  by.  It  was  some  time  before  the  very  coolies, 
the  lowest  class  of  servants,  would  condescend  to  carry  a  lantern  before 
a  European  at  night ;  and  still  longer  before  they  could  l>e  induced  by 
any  wages,  to  convey  him  in  a  sedan  even  at  Macao,  where  it  is  per- 
mitted.    Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  they  should  reconcile  it,  without 
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much  difficulty.,  to  their  feelings  to  overreach  and  ill  use,  occasionally, 
these  creatures  of  an  inferior  rank,  who,  as  their  Government  phrases 
it,  come  to  benefit  by  *  the  transforming  influence  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion ;'  or,  rather,  is  it  not  very  surprising  that  so  general  a  course  of 
honesty  and  good  faith,  and  so  many  instances  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity, even,  should  have  been  experienced  in  their  intercourse  with  us? 
If  we  deny  to  the  Chinese  their  fair  advantages,  on  a  view  somewhat 
more  extended  than  the  precincts  of  Canton  afford,  and  if  we  condemn 
them  ignorantly,  it  is  the  precise  fault  which  we  have  most  to  censure 
on  their  part.     We,  in  fact,  become  as  illiberal  as  themselves.' 

— ib.,  pp.  237,  238. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  education  prevails.  Its  quality  is  undoubtedly  very  low, 
but  the  quantity  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Eastern  nation. 
'Among  the  countless  millions  which  constitute  the  empire, 
'almost  every  man  can  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  the  ordi- 
'.nary  purposes  of  life,  and  a  respectable  share  of  these  acquire- 
'mentis  goes  low  down  in  the  scale  of  society.'  The  Govern- 
ment exercises  a  despotic  sway  over  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity. It  prescribes  the  books  to  be  studied,  the  process  to  be 
flowed,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  administered. 
The  system  is  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  rulers  of  the 
people  seek  to  keep  the  national  mind  in  subjection.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  generous  and  benevolent  aspirations  of  Christian 
pkikuittiropists,  but  resorts  to  instruction,  rather  than  to  force, 
far  the  maintenance  of  its  arbitrary  sway. 

*  The  object  of  the  Government,  as  Dr.  Morrison  justly  observed,  in 
making  education  general,  is  not  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
but  to  impart  the  knowledge  already  possessed  to  as  large  a  portion  as 

rible  of  the  rising  generation,  and  '  to  pluck  out  true  talent '  from 
mass  of  the  community  for  its  own  service.  The  advancement  of 
learning,  or  discoveries  in  physical  science,  are  not  in  its  contempla- 
tion. It  prescribes  the  books  to  be  studied ;  a  departure  from  which 
is  ketcrodooey ;  and  discountenances  all  innovations  that  do  not  origi- 
nate with  itself.  In  this  we  may  perceive  one  of  the  causes,  not  only 
of  the  stationary  and  unprogressive  character  of  Chinese  institutions, 
hit  likewise  of  their  permanency  and  continuance. 

*  The  process  of  early  instruction  in  the  language  is  this :  they  first 
teach  children  a  few  of  the  principal  characters  (as  the  names  of  the 
chief  objects  in  nature  or  art)  exactly  as  we  do  the  letters,  by  rude 
pictures,  having  the  characters  attached.  Then  follows  the  Santse- 
tug,  or  'trimetrical  classic/  being  a  summary  of  infant  erudition,  con- 
veyed in  chiming  lines  of  three  words,  or  feet.  They  soon  after  pro- 
ceed to  the  '  Pour  books/  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
and  which,  with  the  'Five  classics'  subsequently  added,  are  in  fact 
the  Chmese  scriptures.  The  Four  books  they  learn  by  heart  entirely, 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  literary  class  is  afterwards  to  comment 
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on  them,  or  compose  essays  on  their  texts.  Writing  is  taught  by 
tracing  the  characters,  with  their  hair  pencil,  on  transparent  paper 
placed  over  the  copy,  and  they  commence  with  very  large  characters  in 
the  first  instance.  Specimens  of  this  species  of  calligraphy  are  con- 
tained in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Transactions.  In  lieu  of  slates,  they 
generally  use  boards  painted  white  to  save  paper,  washing  out  the 
writing  when  finished.  Instructors  are  of  course  very  plentiful,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  who  enter  the  learned  profession,  and  fail  in 
attaining  the  higher  degrees/ — ib.,  pp.  273,  274. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  among  such  a  people  the  social 
affections  of  our  nature  should  flourish.  There  is  no  free  play 
allowed  to  the  kinder  and  more  generous  impulses  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  the  Chinese  history  is  consequently  destitute  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  people,  of  bright  and  attractive  speci- 
mens of  public  virtue.  The  discipline  instituted  forms  an  arti- 
ficial character,  the  consistency  of  which  but  poorly  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  those  high  and  commanding  qualities  which 
even  barbarians  frequently  exhibit  The  two  parties  interested 
in  a  projected  marriage  are  perfectly  passive  in  the  arrangements 
which  precede  it,  and  the  whole  economy  of  domestic  life  it 
characterized  by  a  similar  disregard  of  the  unsophisticated  dic- 
tates of  nature.  The  following  is  our  author's  account  of  die 
marriage  ceremony. 

'  Some  time  previous  to  the  day  fixed,  the  bridegroom  is  invested 
ceremoniously  with  a  dress  cap  or  bonnet,  and  takes  an  additional  name. 
The  bride,  at  the  same  time,  whose  hair  had  until  this  hung  down  in 
long  tresses,  has  it  turned  up  in  the  manner  of  married  women,  and 
fastened  with  bodkins.  'When  the  wedding-day  arrives,  the  friends  of 
the  bridegroom  send  him  presents  in  the  morning,  with  their  congratu- 
lations. Among  the  presents  are  live  geese,  which  are  emblematical 
of  the  concord  of  the  married  state,  and  some  of  these  birds  are  alwayi 
carried  in  the  procession.  The  bride's  relations  likewise  send  her 
gifts,  consisting  chiefly  of  female  finery ;  and  her  young  sisters  and 
friends  of  her  own  sex  come  and  weep  with  her  until  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  house  of  her  parents.  At  length  when  the  evening  arrives,*  and 
the  stars  just  begin  to  be  visible,  the  bridegroom  comes  with  an  orna- 
mented sedan,  and  a  cavalcade  of  lanterns,  music,  &c.  to  fetch  home 
his  spouse.  On  their  reaching  his  residence,  the  bride  is  carried  into 
the  house  in  the  arms  of  the  matrons  who  act  as  her  friends,  and  lifted 
over  a  pan  of  charcoal  at  the  door ;  the  meaning  of  which  ceremony  k 
not  clear,  but  which  may  have  reference  to  the  commencement  of  her 
household  duties.     She  soon  after  issues  from  the  bridal  chamber  with 


*  In  accordance  with  an  epithalamium  in  one  of  their  ancient  books,  in 
which  is  this  line,  'The  three  stars  shine  on  the  gate.' 
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her  attendants  into  the  great  hall,  bearing  the  prepared  Areca,  or  betel 
nut*  and  invites  the  guests  there  assembled  to  partake  of  it.  Having 
gone  through  some  ceremonies  in  company  with  the  bridegroom,  she  is 
led  back  to  her  chamber,  where  she  is  unveiled  by  her  future  husband. 
A  table  is  then  spread,  and  the  cup  of  alliance  is  drank  together  by  the 
young  couple.  Some  fortunate  matron,  the  mother  of  many  children, 
then  enters  and  pronounces  a  benediction,  as  well  as  going  through  the 
form  of  laying  the  nuptial  bed.  Meanwhile  the  party  of  friends  in  the 
hall  make  merry,  and  when  the  bridegroom  joins  them  they  either  ply 
him  with  wine,  or  not,  according  to  the  character  and  grade  of  the 
company.  When  the  hour  of  retirement  arrives,  they  escort  him  to 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  a  body,  and  then  disperse. 

'  On  the  following  day,  the  new  couple  come  forth  to  the  great  hall, 
where  they  adore  the  household  gods,  and  pay  their  respects  to  their 
parent*  and  nearest  relations.  They  then  return  to  their  chamber, 
where  they  receive  the  visits  of  their  young  friends ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  first  month  is  devoted  in  like  manner  to  leisure  and  amusement.  On 
the  third  day  after  the  wedding,  the  bride  proceeds  in  an  ornamented  se- 
dan to  visit  her  parents  ;  and  at  length,  when  the  month  is  expired,  the 
bride's  friends  send  her  a  particular  head-dress  ;  an  entertainment  is 
partaken  of  by  the  relations  of  both  parties,  and  the  marriage  ceremo- 
nies thereby  concluded.  On  some  occasions,  the  bride  is  espoused  at 
the'*house  of  her  own  parents,  with  some  little  difference  in  the  forms. 
Both  these  modes  are  detailed  in  the  novel  of  the  Fortunate  Union.' 

— ib.,  pp.  268—270. 

We  are  induced  to  make  the  following  extract,  not  so  much 
for  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  as  from  the  pleasing  in- 
cident it  relates  of  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  erudition  and  zeal  were 
devoted  with  such  single-mindedness  to  the  enlightenment  of 
this  benighted  and  pagan  people. 

*  But  the  case  of  the  French  ship  Navigtieur,  in  1828,  was  still 
more  remarkable,  and  may  be  given  nearly  from  the  relation  of  M. 
Laplace,  captain  of  the  eighteen-gun  corvette  La  Favorite,  whose  ob- 
servations on  the  Chinese  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  in  another 
place*     The  Navigateur,  a  merchantman,  was  compiled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Tourou  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-Cluna.     The 
disabled  slate  of  the  ship,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  the  well-known  unfriendliness  of  the  local  authorities,  forced 
the  captain  and  crew  to  the  necessity  of  selling  her  to  the  King  of 
Cochin-China,  and  embarking  themselves  with  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects on  board  a  Chinese  junk,  which  was  engaged  to  carry  them  to 
Macao.     The  voyage  was  short,  but  still  long  enough  to  enable  the 
creir  of  the  junk  to  conceive  and  execute  a  dreadful  conspiracy  against 
the  Frenchmen.   It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese  en. 
deavoured  by  signs  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French  captain  to  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  him ;  the  latter  had  contented  himself  with  making 
one  or  two  of  his  sailors  keep  watch  by  day,  as  well  as  during  the 
night ;  but  this  charge  was  the  more  negligently  executed,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their  previous  sufferings,  had 
to  contend  with  fever  or  dvsenterv. 

w  m 
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'  The  junk  was  already  within  sight  of  the  great  Ladrone  island, 
the  mark  by  which  Macao  is  made  in  the  southerly  monsoon,  and  the 
Chinese  passengers  disembarked  at  once  into  boats,  with  an  eagerness 
which  ought  to  have  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Europeans,  had  they 
not  been  blinded  by  the  most  imprudent  confidence.  The  night  passed 
quietly,  and  the  dawning  light  seemed  to  propose  a  happy  landing 
to  the  Frenchmen ;  but  it  was  destined  to  witness  their  massacre. 
These  unfortunate  men,  the  greater  number  still  asleep,  were  despatch, 
ed  with  hatchets  and  knives  by  the  crew  of  the  junk  ;  and  their  cap- 
tain, assailed  by  the  assassins  in  the  narrow  cabin  which  he  occupied 
with  his  mates,  after  killing  several  of  the  Chinese,  fell  himself  the 
last.  One  seaman,  however,  still  remained,  who,  armed  with  an  iron 
bar,  continued  to  make  a  desperate  resistance,  although  badly  wounded 
in  the  head.  Having  reached  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  almost  overcome 
as  he  was  in  this  unequal  conflict,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  appeared 
in  this  manner  to  ensure,  by  his  certain  death,  impunity  to  the  mur- 
derers. 

'  He  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  swim  to  the  nearest  fishing-boat, 
but  was  denied  succour,  with  the  usual  selfish  prudence  of  the  Chinese; 
another  boat,  however,  afterwards  received  him  on  board,  and  landed 
him  by  night  on  the  shore  at  Macao.  Sick  and  wounded  as  he  was, 
the  poor  man  wandered  unknown  for  some  time  about  the  streets,  but 
at  length  discovered  the  abode  of  the  French  missionaries,  who  with 
their  ready  humanity  relieved  him  at  once  from  his  immediate  wants. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French  consul  had  arrived  from  Canton,  and 
the  affair  being  brought  by  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities at  Macao,  was  placed  by  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
mandarins.  By  means  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  French 
sailor,  the  Chinese  passengers  who  had  quitted  the  junk  previous  to 
the  massacre,  and  repaired  in  all  haste  to  their  respective  homes,  were 
summoned  to  Canton.  From  them  was  obtained  a  full  evidence  as  to 
the  criminals,  and  their  design  ;  and  a  strict  embargo  was  at  once  laid 
on  all  the  vessels  within  the  ports  of  Canton  and  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Fokien. 

*  The  assassins  being  soon  arrested  in  their  junk,  were  put  into  iron 
cages  and  conveyed  to  Canton  for  trial  and  judgment.  On  their  arri- 
val there,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Emperor's  strict  order  that  the  trial 
and  punishment  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Europeans  at 
that  place.  Among  the  English  spectators  was  the  interpreter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Dr.  Morrison,  the  author  of  the  Chinese  diction- 
ary, whose  labours  have  been  so  useful  towards  illustrating  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  and  who  was  destined  on  this  occasion  to  experience 
a  very  gratifying  reward  for  his  pains  in  acquiring  the  language.  His 
attention  having  been  attracted  by  the  loud  complaints  of  an  old  man, 
who,  like  the  others,  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  iron  bars,  and  who, 
in  protesting  his  innocence,  called  for  the  French  sailor  whose  life  he 
had  contributed  to  save,  Dr.  Morrison  approached  the  old  man's  pri. 
son,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  him  his  assistance  with 
the  judges.  In  a  word,  accompanied  by  the  Frenchman,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  mandarins,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  client,   and 
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called  to  their  recollection  that  maxim  of  Chinese  law,  and  of  humanity 
in  general,  that  c  it  is  better  to  let  even  the  guilty  escape  than  to 
punish  the  innocent.'  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  court  that  the 
sailor  should  be  confronted  with  the  accused  ;  and  these,  on  the  first 
sight  of  each  other,  immediately  embraced  and  shed  tears,  to  the  great 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  audience.  The  judges  themselves  yield- 
ed to  the  general  sentiment,  and  at  once  absolved  the  old  man.  Out 
of  twenty-four  prisoners,  seventeen  were  condemned  and  decapitated  at 
once,  and  their  chief  put  to  a  lingering  death  in  presence  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans.'— ib.,  pp.  385 — 388. 

We  pass  ever  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  the  three  principal 
cities  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  its  religion  and 
literature,  as  we  expect  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
more  fully  into  the  latter  topics.  We  must,  however,  so  far  en- 
croach on  our  limits  as  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  literal  prose 
translation  of  some  stanzas  from  a  poem  on  London,  written  by  a 
Chinese  in  1813.  It  has  already  appeared  in  other  publications, 
but  few  of  our  readers  will  regret  its  transcription. 

I. 

'  Afar  in  the  ocean,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  north-west, 
There  is  a  nation,  or  country,  called  England  : 
The  dime  is  frigid,  and  you  are  compelled  to  approach  the  fire  ; 
The  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars. 
The  pious  inhabitants  respect  the  ceremonies  of  worship, 
And  the  virtuous  among  them  eve  r  read  the  sacred  books. 
They  bear  a  peculiar  enmity  towards  the  French  nation, 
The  weapons  of  war*  rest  not  for  a  moment  (between  them). 

II. 

'  Their  fertile  hills,  adorned  with  the  richest  luxuriance, 
Resemble,  in  the  outline  of  their  summits,  the  arched  eyebrows  (of 

a  fair  woman)  : 
The  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  a  respect  for  the  female  sex, 
Who  in  this  land  correspond  with  the  perfect  features  of  nature ; 
Their  young  maidens  have  cheeks  resembling  red  blossoms, 
And  the  complexion  of  their  beauties  is  bke  the  white  gem  : 
Of  old  has  connubial  affection  been  highly  esteemed  among  them, 
Husband  and  wife  delighting  in  mutual  harmony.  .  . 

V. 

'  The  two  banks  of  the  river  lie  to  the  north  and  south  ; 
Three  bridgest  interrupt  the  stream,  and  form  a  communication  ; 
Vessels  of  every  kind  pass  between  the  arches, 
While  men  and  horses  pace  among  the  clouds  (fogs  ?)  : 


*  Written  in  1813. 
t  *  Old  London,  Blaekfriars,  and  Westminster  bridges  were  then  the  only 
three  in  existence.' 

M    2 
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A  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  the  other,        ; 
And  the  river  flows  through  nine  channels  : 
The  bridge  of  Loyang,  which  out-tops  all  in  our  empire, 
Is  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  these.  .  .  • 

VII. 

*  The  towering  edifices  rise  story  above  story, 
In  all  the  stateliness  of  splendid  mansions : 
Railings  of  iron  thickly  stud  the  sides  of  every  entrance, 
And  streams  from  the  river  circulate  through  the  walls. 
The  sides  of  each  apartment  are  variegated  with  devices ; 
Through  the  windows  of  glass  appear  the  scarlet  hangings : 
And  in  the  street  itself  is  presented  a  beautiful  scene ; 
The  congregated  buildings  have  all  the  aspect  of  a  picture.- 

IX. 

*  The  spacious  streets  are  exceedingly  smooth  and  level, 
Each  being  crossed  by  others  at  intervals : 

On  either  side  perambulate  men  and  women, 

In  the  centre  career  along  the  carriages  and  horses  : 

The  mingled  sound  of  voices  is  heard  in  the  shops  at  evening  ; 

During  winter  the  heaped-up  snows  adhere  to  the  pathway  : 

Lamps  are  displayed  at  night  along  the  street-sides, 

Whose  radiance  twinkles  like  the  stars  of  the  sky,  &c.* 

Vol.  II.,  p.  198.  ' 

The  following  chapters,  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  inclusive,  are  devoted  to  the  arts  and  inventions,  the  sciences, 
the  natural  history  and  productions,  the  agriculture  and  statistics, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  Our  notice  of  their  contents 
must  be  very  brief.  The  following  account  of  the  management 
of  their  silk-worms  will  be  read  with  interest 

'  Mr.  Barrow,  who  observed  the  management  of  the  trees  and  silk, 
worms  in  Che-keang,  confirms  the  usual  Chinese  accounts,  by  saying 
that  *  the  houses  in  which  the  worms  are  reared  are  placed  generally  in 
the  centre  of  each  plantation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  noise ;  experience  having  taught 
them  that  a  sudden  shout,  or  the  bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructive  of  the 
young  worms.  A  whole  brood  has  sometimes  perished  by  a  thunder- 
storm/ The  chambers  are  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial heat  when  necessary.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  sheets  of  paper 
on  which  the  multitudes  of  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the  siUuworm 
moths  ;  and  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  is  either  retarded  or  advanced, 
by  the  application  of  cold  or  heat  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to 
time  the  simultaneous  exit  of  the  young  worms  exactly  to  the  period 
when  the  tender  spring-leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their 
nourishment. 

They  proportion  the  food  very  exactly  to  the  young  worms  by  weigh- 
ing the  leaves,  which  in  the  first  instance  are  cut,  but  afterwards,  as 
the  insects  become  larger,  are  given  to  them  whole.  The  greatest  precau* 
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tiong  are  observed  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  apartments, 
and  in  keeping  them  clean,  quiet,  and  free  from  smells.  The  worms 
are  fed  upon  a  species  of  small  hurdles  of  basket-work,  strewed  with 
leaves,  which  are  constantly  shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  in- 
sects  readily  moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  with  new  leaves,  as  the 
scent  attracts  them.  In  proportion  to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded 
to  them  by  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles,  the  worms  of  one 
being  shifted  to  three,  then  to  six,  and  so  on  until  they  reach 
their  greatest  size.  The  hurdles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  apparatus, 
were  sent  from  Canton  to  St.  Helena  for  the  use  of  the  Company's 
establishment  there.  When  the  worms  have  cast  their  several  skins, 
reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a  transparent  yellowish  colour, 
they  are  removed  into  places  divided  into  compartments,  preparatory  to 
their  spinning. 

*  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  spinning,  the 
silken  cocoons  are  complete,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  take 
them  in  hand  before  the  pups  turn  into  moths,  which  would  imme- 
diately bore  their  way  out,  and  spoil  the  cocoons.  When  a  certain 
number,  therefore,  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  future  eggs,  the 
pupee  in  the  bulk  of  the  cocoons  are  killed  by  being  placed  in  jars 
under  layers  of  salt  and  leaves,  with  a  complete  exclusion  of  air.  They 
are  subsequently  placed  in  moderately  warm  water,  which  dissolves 
the  glutinous  substance  that  binds  the  silk  together,  and  the  filament 
is  wound  off  upon  reels.  This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  a  certain  size 
and  weight,  and  either  becomes  an  article  of  merchandise,  under  the 
name  of  *  raw  silk,'  or  is  subjected  to  the  loom,  and  manufactured  into 
various  stuffs,  for  home  or  for  foreign  consumption.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  their  looms,  they  will  imitate  exactly  the 
newest  and  most  delicate  patterns  from  England  or  France.  The 
Chinese  particularly  excel  in  the  production  of  damasks  and  flowered 
satins.  Their  crape  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  imitated ;  and  they 
make  a.  species  of  washing  silk,  called  at  Canton  ponge,  which  becomes 
more  soft  as  it  is  longer  used.' — ib.,  pp.  242,  243. 

The  Chinese  are  well-known  to  be  greatly  addicted  to  the  use 
of  opium.  Their  knowledge  of  this  deleterious  drug  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  their  intercourse  with  Europ- 
eans. Its  importation  has  of  late  years  exceeded  the  value  of  all 
other  English  imports  combined,  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it  have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
government  In  1821,  the  quantity  imported  was  4,628  chests, 
while  in  1832,  it  had  attained  the  enormous  amount  of  23,670 
chests.  The  frightful  evils  which  must  have  grown  out  of  the 
consumption  of  such  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  opium,  leads 
us  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a  traffic,  of  which  it  forms  so  pro- 
minent an  article.  Few  of  our  readers  probably  are  prepared  for 
the  statement,  which  is  nevertheless  clearly  established  by  Mr. 
Davis,  that  the  amount  of  opium  imported  by  us  into  China  in 
1833,  exceeded  that  of  tea  exported  Dy  2,284,418  dollars. 
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We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  we  take 
from  our  author's  account  of  the  manufacture  of  tea)  a  subject  in 
which  all  are  interested. 

'  We  have  seen  before,  that  the  fineness  and  dearness  of  tea*  are 
determined  by  the  tenderness  and  smallness  of  the  leaf  when  picked. 
The  various  descriptions  of  the  black  diminish  in  quality  and  value  as 
they  are  gathered  later  in  the  season,  until  they  reach  the  lowest  kind, 
called  by  us  Bohea,  and  by  the  Chinese  (Ta-cha)  'large  tea/  on  ac- 
count of  the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.  The  early  leaf-buds  in 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  white  silky  down,  are  gathered  to  make 
Pekoe,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Canton  name  Pak-ho, c  white  down.' 
A  few  days'  longer  growth  produce  what  is  here  styled  €  black-leaved 
pekoe.'  The  more  fleshy  and  matured  leaves  constitute  Souchong  ;  as 
they  grow  larger  and  coarser  they  form  Congou ;  and  the  last  and  la- 
test  picking  is  Bohea.  The  tea-farmers,  who  are  small  proprietors  or 
cultivators,  give  the  tea  a  rough  preparation,  and  then  take  it  to  the 
contractors,  whose  business  it  is  to  adapt  its  farther  preparation  to 
the  existing  nature  of  the  demand. 

4  Green  teas  may  generally  be  divided  into  five  denominations, 
which  are — 1,  Twankey ;  2,  Hyson-skin;  3,  Hyson;  4, Gunpowder; 
5,  Young  Hyson.  Twankey  tea  has  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
green  teas  imported  into  this  country,  being  used  by  the  retailers  to 
mix  with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  is  older,  and  not  so  much  twisted 
or  rolled  as  in  the  dearer  descriptions :  there  is  altogether  less  care 
and  trouble  bestowed  on  its  preparation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bohea  of 
green  teas  ;  and  the  quantity  of  it  brought  to  England  has  fully  equal- 
led three-fourths  of  the  whole  importation  of  green.  '  Hyson-skin  '  is 
so  named  from  the  original  Chinese  term,  in  which  connexion  the  skim 
means  the  refuse,  or  inferior  portion  of  anything ;  in  allusion,  perhaps, 
to  the  hide  of  an  animal,  or  the  rind  of  fruit.  In  preparing  the  fine  tea 
called  hyson,  all  those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellower,  and  less 
twisted  or  rolled  appearance,  are  set  apart  and  sold  as  the  refuse  or 
'  skin- tea/  at  a  much  inferior  price.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore, 
depends  on,  and  bears  a  proportion  to,  the  whole  quantity  of  hyson 
manufactured,  but  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  thousand  chests  in  all. 

'  The  word  Hyson  is  corrupted  from  the  Chinese  name,  which  sig- 
nifies *  flourishing  spring/  this  fine  sort  of  tea  being  of  course  gathered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Every  separate  leaf  is  twisted  and 
rolled  by  hand,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  care  and  labour 
required  in  its  preparation  that  the  best  hyson  tea  is  so  difficult  to 
procure,  and  so  expensive.  By  way  of  keeping  up  its  quality,  the 
East  India  Company  used  to  give  a  premium  for  the  two  best  lots  an- 
nually presented  to  them  for  selection ;  and  the  tea-merchants  were 
stimulated  to  exertion,  as  much  by  the  credit  of  the  thing,  as  by  the 
actual  gain  in  price.  Gunpowder,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  but  a 
more  carefully-picked  hyson,  consisting  of  the  best  rolled  and  roundest 


%*  Chapter  xix.  p.  &tt>. 
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leaves,  which  give  it  that  granular  appearance  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  Chinese  call  it  Choo-cha,  '  pearl-tea/ 
Young  Hyson,  until  it  was  spoiled  by  the  large  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  a  genuine,  delicate  young  leaf,  called  in  the  original  lan- 
guage Yu-tsien,  '  before  the  rains/  because  gathered  in  the  early 
spring.  As  it  could  not  be  fairly  produced  in  any  large  quantities,  the 
call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  answered  by  cutting  up 
and  sifting  other  green  tea  through  sieves  of  a  certain  size ;  and,  as 
the  Company's  inspectors  detected  the  imposture,  it  formed  no  portion 
of  their  London  importations.  But  the  abuse  became  still  worse  of 
late  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  for  the  coarsest  black  tea-leaves  have 
been  cut  up,  and  then  coloured  with  a  preparation  resembling  the  hue 
of  green  teas. 

( Nothing  could  be  more  ill-founded  than  the  vulgar  notion,  once 
prevalent  in  this  country,  that  the  colour  of  green  tea  was  derived  from 
its  being  dried  on  plates  of  copper.     Admitting  that  copper  were  the 
metal  on  which  they  were  placed,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they 
should  assume  such  an  appearance  from  the  operation  ;  but  the  pans 
really  used  on  these  occasions  are  of  cast  iron,  of  the  same  round  or 
spherical  shape  as  the  tatch  described  under  the  head  of  chemistry. 
Each  of  these  pans  is  bricked  in  over  a  small  furnace.     A  quantity  of 
fresh  leaves  are  placed  in  the  pan,  after  it  has  been  sufficiently  heated 
and  stirred  rapidly  round  by  the  hand,  to  expose  them  equally  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  their  burning.    After 
being  a  little  curled  by  this  drying  operation,  they  are  taken  out  and 
twisted  or  rolled  by  hand  to  assist  the  natural  tendency  ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  curling  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to 
tbe  nature  and  quality  of  the  tea.     The  hand  seems  to  have  most  to  do 
in  the  case  of  green  teas,  and  the  fire  in  that  of  the  black.     In  the 
preparation  of  the  finer  teas,  much  care  and  attention  is  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  the  best  leaves  subsequent  to  drying,  as  in  the  separa-r 
tion  of  the  hyson  from  its  skin,  or  refuse — a  business  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  women  and  children.     The  tea,  when  prepared,   is  first  of 
all  put  up  in  baskets,  and  subsequently  packed  by  the  contractors  in 
chests  and  canisters.     The  black  teas  are  trodden  down  with  the  feet, 
to  make  them  pack  closer  :  but  the  green-tea  leaves  would  be  crushed 
and  broken  by  so  rude  a  process ;  they  are  accordingly  only  shaken 
into  the  chests.' — ib.,  pp.  441 — 443. 

The  moral  condition  and  destiny  of  such  a  people  as  the  Chi- 
nese, constituting  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race,  and 
presenting  so  many  features  of  varied  and  complex  character,  is 
a  siAjedt  which  demands  the  deepest  consideration  of  every 
Christian  mind.  Is  the  dense  population  of  this  empire  to  con- 
tinue shut  out  from  other  members  of  the  human  family,  by  the 
artificial  restraints  of  a  timid  and  semi-barbarous  policy  ?  Is  the 
order  of  nature  to  be  checked — the  progress  of  intellect  to  be 
for  ever  stunted,  by  the  policy  of  its  rulers  ?  Is  it  to  exhibit  a 
spectacle,  sickening  yet  instructive — of  intellect  alive,  but  inac- 
tive,— of  powers  just  awakened  into  being  to  be  moulded  by  the 
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caprice  of  tyranny,  or  the  iron-hand  of  custom.  These  are 
questions  to  which  we  hope  speedily  to  recur;  when  the  moral 
phenomenon  of  the  wise  are  fully  before  us.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  a  Christian  missionary  of  sober  judgment,  and  of  undoubted 
information  is  about  to  furnish  us  with  his  testimony.  ^  We  wait 
tor  the  appearance  of  his  volume,  and  in  the  meanwhile  render 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  laboured  and  valuable  work.  The 
Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  cannot  better  fulfil 
its  vocation  than  by  the  re-publication  of  such  volumes. 


Art.  IV.      The  Philosophy  of  Morals.    By  Alexander  Smith, 
M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Smith  &  Elder. 

XpEW  subjects  of  human  inquiry  have  given  rise  to  more  vari- 
-*-  ous  theories  than  the  philosophy  of  numan  duty.  Even  in 
the  most  civilized, — nay,  in  Christian  countries,  where  there  is 
so  general  a  practical  agreement  as  to  the  actions  we  should  do 
and  those  we  should  avoid,  a  diversity  of  statement  and  of  senti- 
ment, as  to  fundamental  principles,  has  prevailed,  often  exceed- 
ingly perplexing  to  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth.  Amidst  a 
profusion  of  lights  thrust  upon  his  path,  he  has  been  rather  eon- 
fused  and  bewildered  than  broadly  illuminated ;  and  may  have 
been  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  whole  held  of 
ethical  investigation  which  lies  beyond  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
conduct,  is  enveloped  in  a  hopeless  obscurity.  This  consequence 
has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  following  distinctions  not 
having  always  been  kept  clearly  in  view :  Why  is  an  action  to  be 
pronounced  right  or  wrong  ?  and  How  do  we  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  those  conditions  which  mark  its  moral  character  ?  Tnese 
two  essential  questions  may  be  said  to  involve  every  subordinate 
inquiry ;  and  much  of  the  obscurity  and  inconsistency  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  writers  on  this  subject,  may  be  traced  to  their  in* 
distinct  or  partial  discussion  of  these  two  leading  points. 

Nothing  witliin  the  compass  of  ancient  learning,  is  half  so  in- 
teresting as  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  master-spirits  of  Greece 
to  grope  their  way  through  the  darkness  of  pagan  superstition 
which  surrounded  them,  to  the  temple  of  truth.  Partially  con- 
scious of  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  and  sometimes  even 
admitting  it  in  terms,  we  see  them  exhibiting  that  capacity  for 
the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  which  has  not  been  wholly 
effaced  from  the  human  soul,  amidst  all  the  marks  of  ruin  which 
it  bears.  If  these  extraordinary  men  were  content  to  omit  some 
of  the  moral  questions  which  it  would  seem  natural  for  them  to 
have   discussed;    or   if  they  inconsistently  or   but   incidentally 
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treated  of  those  which  they  did  bring  forward, — this  arose  partly 
from  their  always  pressing  on  to  some  immediate  practical  result 
Among  us  the  ordinary  rules  of  virtue  are  established  by  effective 
sanctions,  our  controversies  relate  chiefly  to  principles.     They 
had  to  sustain  the  double  character  of  moral  law-givers  and  phi- 
losophers ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  their  circumstances,  they 
rested  in  that  degree  of  theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  answer 
the  end  of  pointing  out  a  reason  for  the  rules  of  life.     Socrates 
was  a  practical  moral  teacher.     Nor  was  his  great  disciple  Plato 
less  so.     Though  an  air  of  mystic  sublimity  always  characterizes 
him,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  his  disquisitions  the  perpetual  aim  at 
practical  instruction.     His  theory  of  morals,  if  he  had  any  that 
was  definite,  is  not  very  prominent.     His  appeals  are  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  the  love  of  the  beautiful.    To  him  virtue  was  the  har- 
mony of  all  the  moral  principles  of  the  soul ;  it  consisted  in  what 
is  becoming ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good  and  the  first  fair. 
His  acute  and  less  mystical  pupil,  Aristotle,  placed  it  in  a  medium 
between  extremes,  one  of  which  is  vicious  through  excess,  the 
other  through  defect     Cicero,  in  his  Academical  Questions,* 
observes,  that  the  moral  views  of  the  Academics  and  the  Peripate- 
tics, differed  more  in  words  than  in  things :  and  his  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  founders  of  these  two  schools.    Both  arrived 
at  nearly  the  same  end  by  different  roads,  which  were  respectively 
suited  to  the  sublime  and  esoteric  genius  of  the  one,  and  the 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind  of  the  other.     The  Platonic  har- 
mony of  life,  according  to  the  balance  of  the  fundamental  types 
of  the  soul,  or  inborn  ideas,  may  readily  have  been  expressed  by 
the  colder  and  more  logical  genius  of  Aristotle  as  living  by  the 
golden  mean,  or  maintaining  a  mediocrity  of  the  affections  under 
the  government  of  reason.     Virtue  and  happiness  were  to  both 
the  supreme  good  of  man  ;  though  it  was  of  Plato's  nature  to 
indulge  more  in  contemplating  virtue  as  in  itself  good  and  fair; 
while  Aristotle  was  more  in  the  habit  0/  regarding  the  practice  of 
it  as  excellent,  peculiarly  on  account  of  its  producing  happiness. 
Both  united  their  talents  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  vice  and 
error  with  which  the  Sophists  threatened  to  inundate  the  whole 
regions   of    learning,    by    their    atheism,    their   cupidity,   their 
quackery,  and  their  destitution  of  all  practical  moral  principle. 

The  contest  which  subsequently  commenced  between  the 
schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  was  a  match  of  more  worthy  com- 
batants on  both  sides.  The  Stoics  originated  from  the  Cynics ; 
so  called,  as  Aristotle  says,  on  account  of  their  rude  (doggish) 
way  of  rebuking :  indeed,  they  affected  to  carry  their  contempt 
of  external  things  to  an  extreme  which  often  degenerated  into  the 
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greatest  coarseness  and  indecency.  From  what  can  be  collected 
of  the  opinions  of  the  more  honourable  and  celebrated  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  it  appears  that  those  of  them  who  most  closely  followed 
their  master  Zeno,  held  that  virtue  consists  in  living  according  to 
nature ;  and  that  every  man  has  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  of 
following  nature's  law.  Virtue  is  explained  to  be  the  true  har- 
mony of  man  within  himself,  independently  of  all  reward  or  pun- 
ishment It  raises  him  to  an  apathy  towards  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  sense,  and  gives  him  such  a  dominion  over  the  body, 
as  permits  even  suicide ;  which  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Zeno  himself,  and  of  his  disciple  and  successor  Cleanthes,  who 
both  at  an  advanced  age  put  themselves  to  death.  Apart  from 
this  strange  and  awful  perversion  of  that  self-denial  which  was 
the  practical  element  of  the  Stoical  morality,  this  system  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  no  small  moral  elevation.  In  some  respects  the 
Stoical  doctrine  symbolizes  with  Christianity,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the 
self-denial  of  Stoicism  would,  if  carried  out,  wither  up  all  the 
most  cherished  affections  of  man;  and  the  piety  it  enjoins  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  tame  submission  to  an  iron  necessity.  The 
founder  of  the  Porch  would  seem  to  have  placed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ethics  in  the  moral  sentiments. 

Epicurus,  on  the  contrary,  based  his  system  on  the  tendency 
of  actions  to  promote  happiness.  Prudence  is  his  master  virtue, 
from  which  all  others  flow,  and  by  this,  he  maintained,  we  are 
taught  that  to  live  pleasurably  and  to  live  virtuously,  are  the 
same  thing.*  By  pleasure,  he  meant  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjoyment  in  the  present  life ;  and,  according  to  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  every  virtuous  action  must  have  its  motive 
in  the  design  to  benefit  the  agent.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
Epicurus  that  his  system  lays  a  much  greater  claim  to  clearness 
and  simplicity  than  that  either  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Zeno*  In 
short,  it  is  much  more  of  a  system.  It  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
placing  in  a  strong  light  the  momentous  truth,  that  virtue  is  an 
inseparable  ingredient  in  happiness.  Hence  this  philosopher  was 
evidently  more  or  less  a  favourite  with  many  of  those  superior 
minds  who,  in  modern  times,  have  promoted  the  restoration  of 
philosophy  to  the  province  of  reason,  as  Bacon,  Gassendi, 
Hobbes,  Newton,  Locke,  and  others.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  readily  the  ethical  system  of  Epicurus  might  degenerate 
into  a  plea  for  the  most  sordid  self-interest,  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  law  but  inclination.  There  was  justice  in  Cicero's  re* 
mark,  nil  generoswn,  nil  magnificum  sapit ;  and  its  true  tendency 
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was  fully  manifested  when  in  the  hands  of  men  less  intellectual 
and  well-inclined  than  its  author,  it  gave  consolidation  to  all  that 
was  base  in  human  conduct,  and  furnished  the  libertine  with  the 
garb  and  the  language  of  the  philosopher.  Hence,  in  the  worst 
period  of  Roman  morals,  Epicureanism  became  another  name  for 
that  abandoned  licentiousness  which  marked  the  waning  power  of 
the  masters  of  the  world. 

From  the  time  when  the  Athenian  schools  were  closed  by 
Justinian,  to   the  rise  of  modern  science,  a  whole  millenium 
elapsed.     These  dark  ages  still  require  to  have  more  of  the  light 
of  research  thrown  back  upon  them,  in  order  to  enable  us  fully 
to  appreciate  the  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  has  found  its 
way,  at  every  step,  from  the  speculations  of  antiquity  to  its  pre- 
sent opinions  respecting  all  the  grand   topics  involved  in  the 
civilization  and  the  knowledge  of  the  western  world.     Aquinas 
was  the  great  moralist  of  the  schools;   and   reigned  for   three 
centuries  as  a  kind  of  minor  Aristotle ;  the  ethical  part  of  his 
Summa   Theologies  being  the  text-book  of  most  of  the  writers 
on  morals  of  those  times.     Neither  Aquinas,  however,  nor  any  of 
his  followers  appear  to  have  made  a  point  of  distinguishing  the 
main  principles  of  moral  science  ;  those,  namely,  which  relate  to 
the  nature  of  virtue,  or  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  distinction  is  apprenended  by  us. 

Gro this,  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  ethics;  his  celebrated  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paris, 
printed  in  1635,  having  eminently  served  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  and  to  encourage  a  more  inde- 
pendent tone  of  thinking  on  philosophical  subjects,  than  had  pre- 
vailed previously  to  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  though 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  inquiry,  they 
have  not  maintained  their  reputation  with  the  increasing  demand 
of  students  in  the  moral  sciences  for  clearness  and  logical  accu- 
racy; and  the  vague  and  indeterminate  character  of  their  re- 
searches, the  chaotic  aspect  of  their  discussions,  and  the  want  of 
self-consistency  in  their  views,  have  brought  them  justly  under 
the  animadversion  of  Stewart,  Bentham,  and  other  critics. 

The  germs  of  most  of  the  subsequent  systems  may  be  found 
in  the  ancient  schools.  All  these  theories  may  in  some  way  be 
brought  under  the  following  statement :  that  virtue  is  founded  in 
prudence  or  propriety,  or  benevolence  ;  and  that  it  approves  itself 
to  us  by  self-love,  or  reason,  or  a  moral  sense.  We  shall  now, 
briefly,  further  illustrate  some  of  these  views. 

The  ethical  system  of  Hobbes,  and  of  that  satirist  of  human 
nature,  Mandeville,  is  the  most  complete  enthronement  of  selfish- 
ness which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Hobbes  not  only  represents 
self  as  the  ultimate  object  of  every  moral  action;  he  reduces  even 
the  instinctive  love  of  parents  to  their  children  to  the  mere  pride 
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of  power;  saying  that  this  natural  affection  *  consists  in  a  man's 
'  conception  that  he  is  able  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  de- 

*  sires,  but  to  assist  others  in  theirs.'     As  to  pity,  he  defines  it 

*  the  imagination  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from 

*  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity.'*  On  his  system,  love  to 
our  fellow-creatures  is  impossible ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
motive  for  human  conduct  but  self-love.  In  short,  Hobbism  is 
the  most  gross  and  selfish  form  of  Epicureanism.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  a  system  embracing  such  elements  should,  when  it  was 
first  propounded  to  the  world,  have  called  forth  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  press.  Warburton  says,  that, 
'  against  the  author  of  it,  the  whole  church  militant  took  up  arms.' 
It  had  been  well  if  the  church  had  always  been  militant  on  as 
good  grounds,  and  with  equally  legitimate  weapons. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  philosophical  opponents  of 
Hobbes,  were  Cudworth  and  Clarke;  with  whom  Price  and 
Wollaston  substantially  agree.  According  to  these  writers,  virtue 
consists  in  a  sort  of  propriety ;  that  is,  in  acting  agreeably  to 
the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things, — a  mode  of  expression  which  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  coalesce  with  every  theory  of  virtue  whicn 
recognizes  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions.  According  to 
Clarke  and  his  school,  we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  determined  to 
approve  some  actions  and  to  disapprove  of  others.  Reason  per- 
ceives right  and  wrong  by  intuition ;  and  hence  the  obligation  to 
act  accordingly,  apart  from  the  will  of  God;  which  always 
chooses  in  harmony  with  these  fitnesses.  But  this  system  does 
not  clearly  point  out  in  what  these  fitnesses  consist,  and  it  makes 
no  adequate  provision  even  for  the  limitation  of  the  faculties  of 
moral  agents,  not  to  say  for  the  error  and  vitiation  which  may 
attach  to  their  moral  perceptions.  What  finite  nature  can  grasp 
the  boundless  range  of  the  eternal  and  universal  abstract  relations 
of  things  ! 

Cudworth  and  Clarke  sought  for  the  source  of  our  moral  senti- 
ments in  reason  alone  :  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concern* 
ing  Virtue,  we  discern  the  element  of  the  theory  of  a  moral 
sense ;  unless  Dr.  Henry  More  meant  the  same  thing  by  what  be 
somewhat  oddly  calls,  in  his  Enchiridion,  the  'bonitorm  faculty.' 
Butler  and  Hutcheson,  who  pursued  Shaftesbury's  idea,  agree  in 
maintaining  that  there  is  a  distinct  moral  faculty  in  human  na- 
ture ;  but  both  are  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  describing  tin 
moral  sense,  and  virtuous  actions,  reciprocally  by  each  othec 
Virtuous  actions  are  said  to  be  those  wliich  are  approved  by  As 
moral  sense,  and  the  moral  sense  is  that  faculty  which  approves 
virtuous  actions.     Thus  the  nature  of  good,  and  the  perception 
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of  good  are  confused.  Butler's  theory  does  not  clearly  reply  to 
the  question^  What  is  it  that  constitutes  an  action  right  ?  He 
says,  indeed,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue 
consists  in  'following  nature,'  or  that  complex  constitution  of 
man  of  which  conscience  is  the  regulating  power.  To:  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  therefore,  is  to  live  according  to  conscience. 
But  on  this  principle  exclusively,  conscience  ougnt  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  not  a  variable  impulse ;  whereas,  the  history  of  the 
world  proves  that  conscience  may*  by  its  darkness  and  perversion, 
lead  a  mother  to  sacrifice  her  babe  to  the  Ganges, — an  act  surely 
the  most  opposed  to  '  nature  '  and  to  all  rational  moral  practice. 
Butler  does  not  distinctly  point  out  in  what  conscience  consists. 
When  the  perceptions  of  a  moral  agent,  with  regard  to  duty,  be- 
come by  any  means  erroneous  or  obscure,  the  decisions  of  the 
moral  faculty  require  to  be  rectified,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  per- 
manent relation  subsists  between  the  nature  of  virtue  and  moral 
agency.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  merits  of  Butler's  system 
to  many  others,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  the  question  relating  to  the  criterion 
of  moral  actions. 

Hutcheson  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians  since 
the  Restoration ;  and  to  his  school,  with  more  or  less  of  modifica- 
tion, belong  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Brown.     These,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  using  a  sort  of  German  compound,  may  be 
called   natnre-moral-sentiraent    philosophers.      Hutcheson   calls 
conscience  the  moral  sense  ;  having  for  its  object  a  general  bene- 
volence so  disinterested,  as  to  exclude  personal  prudence  from 
the  sphere  of  moral  approbation ;  a  view  of  virtue  which,  as  Sir 
James   Mackintosh  observes,  is   'contradicted  by  every  man's 
'feelings.'     With  Hutcheson  the  moral  sense  is  analogous  to  our 
organic  senses ;  being  an  internal  instead  of  an  external  faculty. 
As  we  distinguish  white  from  black  by  the  eye,  so  we  feel  by 
this  inward  sense  that  an  action  is  right  or  wrong;  and  this 
faculty  is  a  sure  arbiter  of  morality.     Here,  virtue  has  no  foun- 
dation but  in  our  moral  faculty ;  and  our  estimate  of  it  ought  to 
be  equally  uniform  with  the  operation  of  our  senses.     When  we 
say  of  an  action  that  it  is  right,  all  we  mean  is,  that  the  contem- 
plation of  it  excites  pleasure  in  our  minds,  and  vice  versd.     It 
is  obvious  that  the  fact  is  here  overlooked,  that  right  and  wrong 
express  qualities  of  actions,  independently  of  our  perceptions, 
however  dosely  related  to  them.     According  to  this  theory,  an 
alteration  in  our  estimates  of  actions  would  change  their  moral 
quality  from  bad  to  good,  and  the  reverse.     Adam  Smith's  doc- 
trine of  sympathy,  detailed  in  his  beautiful  philosophical  romance, 
The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  equally  renders  all  morality 
merely  relative;  and  it  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  answer- 
ing the  question,  Why  is  one  action  right  and  another  wrong  ? 
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Similar  defects  attach  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown.  Like  Hutche- 
son  and  Smith,  he  places  virtue  simply  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  He  comes  the  nearest  to  Hutcheson,  denominat- 
ing that  an  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  which 
Hutcheson  calls  a  moral  sense ;  but  he  still  more  clearly  avows 
that  all  we  mean  by  the  moral  differences  of  actions,  is  their  ten- 
dency to  excite  one  emotion  rather  than  another. 

That  extraordinary  theologico-metaphysical  genius,   Jonathan 
Edwards,  came  in  some  respects  between  the  abstract  intellectual 
school  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  and  the  natural-sentiment  school 
of  Hutcheson  and  Adam  Smith ;  inasmuch  as  that  he  introduced 
emotion  into  virtue,  though  without  lowering  it,  like  the  latter 
philosophers,  into  a  mere  sentiment,  or  a  kind  of  instinct     He 
makes  virtue  to  consist  in  '  love  to  being  in  general;'  a  system  too 
abstract  to  be  reduced  to  practice ;  and  which,  to  adduce  no  other 
objection,  does  not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  private  affec- 
tions;  for  these   obviously   depend  on  grounds  too  limited  to 
admit  of  being  included,   in  the  above  principle,   among  the 
virtues. — Very   different  was   the   system   proposed  by  David 
Hume.     So  far  as  his  views  on  our  moral  sentiments  are  con- 
cerned, he  seems  to  have  blended  the  theories  of  reason  and  in- 
ternal sense ;  but  in  examining  what  actions  are  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  beholder,  as  approving  themselves  to  our  minds, 
or  the  contrary,  he  finds  that  the  ment  of  actions  depends  wholly 
on  their  usefulness  or  natural  tendency  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  .  He  may,  in  short  be  regarded  as  at  the  head 
of  those  philosophers,  in  this  country,  who  have  distinctly  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  foundation  of  virtue.     This 
system,  which  evidently  has  its  germ  in  that  of  Epicurus,  has 
prevailed  with  various  modifications,  more  than  any  other ;  and 
it  has  enrolled  on  the  list  of  its  supporters,  some  of  the  acutest 
minds;  witness  Palcy,  Bentham,  Mill,  and  others;  among  whom 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  include  our  author. 

Mr.  Smith  so  far  agrees  with  Paley  as  to  maintain  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  right  action  that  it  should  conduce  to  happiness* 
On  other  important  points,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  decidedly  at 
issue  with  that  most  popular  of  English  moralists ;  whose  lax 
practical  application  of  the  principle  of  utility,  has  fostered  a  pre- 
judice against  it  which  later  speculations  have  often  tended  only 
to  confirm.  Hence  those  who  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  as  it  is  embodied  in  a  tangible  shape  in  Paley's  chapters 
on  Lies,  and  Subscription  to  Articles,  or  in  the  still  grosser  torms 
in  which  it  has  sometimes  more  recently  appeared,  are  little 
aware  of  the  very  different  complexion  it  may  assume  in  the 
hands  of  others : — for  example,  of  that  more  refined  and  elevated 
moral  thinker,  President  Dwight.  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  some 
of  the  utilitarian  philosophers  have  attempted  to  deduce  conse- 
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quences  from  the  general  principle,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
furnish  excuses  for  the  most  horrid  crimes,  subvert  the  established 
rules  of  human  duty,  and  speedily  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  Hence  the  violent  prejudice,  he  thinks,  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  many  against  the  very  term  utility  or  expediency, 
in  reference  to  morals ;  as  though  it  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
strict  right  and  justice,  and  implied  that  every  man's  own  desire 
might  be  his  law,  to  the  neglect  of  certain  general  principles, 
bearing  on  the  various  relations  in  which  utility  should  be 
viewed. 

In  consequence  of  the  diffusely  analytical  and  desultory  mode 
which  has  been  pursued  in  these  volumes,  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  the  eminently  lucid  synthesis  of  Paley,  will  miss 
it  here,  creditable  as  the  work  is  to  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
author.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  unconscious  that  he  has 
sometimes   Most  his  way,'   and  *  wandered  far  about;'  but  he 
alleges,  that  he  adopted  this  circuitous  method  because  it  pro- 
mised '  most  entertainment'  to  himself.     His  readers  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  equally  'entertained,'  and  more  profited,  if  he 
had  conducted  them  by  a  more  direct  course.     As  it  is,  they  are 
frequently  led  fatiguingly  over  the  same  ground,  and  their  pro- 
gress is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  digressions  which,  however 
important  the  subjects,  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  these 
volumes  been  digested  into  a  more  harmonious  whole.     As  a 
consequence,  the  work  is  too  long ;  and  should  it  go  to  a  second 
edition,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  author  to  affect  a 
stricter  method,  to  condense  his  repetitions,  and  to  reduce  the 
whole  by  at  least  one-third.     We  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring 
together,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  we  can,  the  leading  principles 
which  are  laid  before  us,  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  them  in 
the  course  of  our  perusal. 

Mr.  Smith  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  moral  approbation,  and 
disapprobation,  are  to  be  resolved  into  a  mere  feeling.     In  the 
decisions  which  moral  agents  pronounce  on  actions,    he  says, 
reason,  and  no  other  faculty,  is  competent  to  be  their  guide,  whe- 
ther its  operation  be  in  any  case  intuitive  or  deductive.     Ad- 
mitting this  principle,  the  author  does  not  object  to  call  the  faculty 
which  thus  discriminates,  a  moral  sense,  or  to  regard  it  as  identi- 
cal with  conscience.     He  takes  for  granted   that  there  is  some- 
thing immutable  in  morality,  something  right  which  never  can  be 
wrong,  and  vice  versd,  independently  of  the  feelings  or  the  judg- 
ment of  moral  agents.     Something  is  in  its  own  nature  obliga- 
tory— why  we  cannot  tell,  he  says,  any  more  than  why  a  whole 
must  be  greater  than  its  part.     The  order  of  our  moral  judgments 
is  this: — that  from  the  very  conception  we  form  of  pleasure  and 
pain  arises  the  first  principle  of  morals ;  namely,   that  it  is  fit 
d  priori  that  every  sentient  being  should  be  happy  rather  than 
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miserable.  The  notion  of  fitness  next  involves  thtit  of  obliga- 
tion. We  cannot  perceive  that  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done,  without 
perceiving  that  it  is  what  an  agent  ought  to  do,  rather  than  the 
contrary.  The  idea  of  obligation  implies  that  it  is  fit  that  the 
state  of  him  who  chooses  to  do  what  is  obligatory  should  be  better 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  :  and  we  must  feel  some  complacency 
in  a  being  who  desires  to  do  what  is  obligatory*  and  the  reverse. 
Obligation  and  fitness  are  expressive  of  entirely  simple  ideas,  and 
therefore  do  not  admit  of  definition.  In  proportion  as  the  effects 
of  any  action,  whether  taken  as  an  individual,  or  as  representing 
a  class,  are  fit  or  unfit,  there  exists  an  obligation  to  perform  or  to 
avoid  that  action.  'This  principle,'  says  the  author,  *  without 
'any  other,  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  rules  of  morality.' 

In  explanation  of  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  Mr.  Smith 
professes  to  have  treated  with  more  care  and  minuteness  than 
other  writers  the  apparently  conflicting  relations  of  utility ;  and 
we  think  this  claim  is  just.  We  must  not,  he  observes,  simply 
ask  wherein  the  goodness  of  an  action  consists  but  wherein  lies 
its  fitness,  its  obligation,  its  virtue,  its  merit.  The  notion  of  a 
moral  action  is  complex  :  an  effect  is  produced, — a  sentient  being 
or  beings  receive  pleasure  or  pain.  The  effect  may  be  fit  or  un- 
fit to  take  place,  without  reference  to  the  character  or  intention 
of  the  agent.  Obligation  is  a  certain  situation  in  which  an  agent 
is  placed  in  relation  to  this  effect ;  he  is  under  an  obligation  to 
produce  it ;  there  is  a  reason  why  he  should  do  so.  Different 
agents  may  be  under  different  degrees  of  obligation  to  produce 
effects  of  the  same  fitness.  Virtue  is  a  quality  of  an  agent's 
mi. id  or  disposition,  by  which  he  is  more  or  less  sensible  of  the 
in  lence  of  the  motive  which  obligation  furnishes;  but  a  general 
dei  nition  of  virtue  is  impossible,  as  it  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
qualities.  V  here  two  agents  are  under  the  same  obligation,  and 
are  naturally  forniod  with  equal  degrees  of  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence, if  one  makes  a  voluntary  exertion  to  fulfil  the  obligation, 
and  the  other  none,  this  cxei  tion  is  merit ;  and  it  is  opposed  to 
guilt.  Thus  virtue  consists  in  the  spontaneous  disposition,  and 
merit  in  the  voluntary  choice,  to  do  something  which  reason  is 
capable  of  perceiving  to  be  obligatory.  A  notion  of  obligation 
may  exist  without  an  immediate  reference  to  any  species  of 
effect;  but  cannot  be  originally  formed  without  such  reference. 
A  sensibility  to  moral  obligation  must  always  be  distinguished 
from  mere  natural  affection  of  any  kind.  Virtue  is  a  regard  for 
moral  obligation :  a  regard  for  this  is  a  regard  for  fitness ;  and 
this  again  is  a  regard  for  the  promotion  of  happiness.  Virtue, 
in  its  simplest  essence,  is  a  regard  for  the  good  of  all  sentient 
beings,  including  the  agent  himself: — so  understood,  the  author 
thinks  that  the  system  that  virtue  is  founded  in  benevolence  » 
unexceptionable.  Our  notions  of  merit  and  of  guilt  are  ulti-1 
mately  contained  in  those  of  happiness  and  misery. 
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When  we  ask  why  we  pronounce  an  action  good,  we  must 
consider,  says  our  author,  whether  in  so  calling'  it  we  have  re- 
spect to  its  effect, — to  the  amount  of  reason  why  any  or  some 
one  agent  should  perform  it, — to  the  disposition  leading  to  its 
performance, — to  the  energy  of  will  or  self-command  employed 
m  choosing  to  perfornf  it  independently  of  present  inclinations ; 
in  short,  whether  the  action  be  characterized  as  a  fit  end  merely, 
a  special  duty,  a  virtue,  or  a  merit  The  practical  judgments  of 
mankind  are  generally  founded  on  a  sort  of  general  view  of  all 
these  particulars.  It  is  further  remarked,  that  those  who  agree 
in  regarding  some  common  quality  as  characteristic  of  all  good 
actions,  may  assign  different  reasons  why  we  ought  to  perform 
such  actions:  accordingly  Mr.  Smith  holds,  with  Paley,  that 
utility  is  the  criterion  of  virtue,  while  he  rejects  that  writer's 
theory  of  obligation.  Paley's  definition  of  virtue  is  *  the  doing 
( good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 

*  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.     According  to  which  definition,' 
adds  Paley,  *  the  good  of  mankind  is  the  subject,  the  will  of  God 

*  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the  motive  of  human  virtue.' 
The  author  of  the  *  Philosophy  of  Morals,'  is  of  opinion  that,  un- 
derstanding every  effect  to  be  of  utility  which  is  more  or  less 
beneficial,  *  the  utility  of  actions  is  the  sole  principle  from  which 
1 their  obligation  can  be  deduced.9  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
Smith  here  differs  from  Paley  in  one  point,  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  maintain.  Por  can  it  be  doubted  whether  the 
solemn  sanction  of  virtue  which  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Moral  Governor,  should  ever  be  kept  away  from  the  fore-ground 
of  a  system  of  morals  ?  For  this  omission  we  think  no  attempt  at 
metaphysical  accuracy  can  atone.  Mr.  Smith  successfully  vindi- 
cates Paley  from  the  charge  of  theoretically  sacrificing  truth  and 
justice   in  maintaining   the    *  subject'   of  human  virtue   to   be 

*  happiness ;'  and  remarks,  that  a  regard  to  this  kind  of  utility,  or 
benevolence,  cannot  exist  without  justice.    To  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  truth  to  utility,  is,  he  observes,  to  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  our  health  to  our  happiness.     There  can- 
not be  a  regard  to  utility  without  a  regard  to  truth.     A  benevo- 
lent man  may  violate  truth,  as  a  benevolent  judge  may  let  a 
criminal  escape ;  but  this  kind  of  benevolence  is  a  mere  instinc- 
tive affection  ;  or  is  one  that  mistakes  its  object.     Taking  utility 
in  its  general  and  absolute,  instead  of  its  specific  and  relative  im- 
port, there  is  no  action  reckoned  morally  obligatory  of  which 
utility  is  not  the  distinguishing  characteristic.     Yet  the  utility  of 
an  action  is  not  that  by  which  we  estimate  the  virtue  or  merit  of 
an  agent;  this  merit  consists  in  his  endeavour  to  fulfil  moral 
obligation.     Utility  does  not  explain  wherein  the  moral  virtue  of 
an  agent  consists,— but  wherein  consists  the  obligation  of  the 
action ;  or  why  it  should  be  performed.  The  opponents  of  utility 
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affirm  that  on  this  principle  every  man  must  be  left  to  decide  for 
himself  what  actions  are  of  utility ;  but  no— says  Mr.  Smith ; 
whether  a  certain  species  of  actions  will  produce  good  or  evil 
effects,  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  true  and  a  false ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  must  be  gained  like  other  knowledge. 
Men  often  act  on  trust  without  reference  to  utility;  but  when 
they  do  judge  of  their  duty,  they  judge  from  views  of  utility.  If 
it  were  to  be  alleged  as  an  objection  that,  on  the  principle  of 
utility,  a  small  theft  might,  in  certain  cases,  do  little  or  no  harm, 
— the  reply  is,  we  must  look  to  general  rules :  if  it  be  said  that 
men  do  not  always  think  of  general  rules,  this  is  no  proof  that 
they  ought  not  Mr.  Smith  also  states  that  neither  the  sup- 
porters nor  the  opponents  of  utility  have  generally  perceived  that 
there  is  no  opposition  between  it  and  the  doctrine  of  a  moral 
faculty.  Conscience,  however,  is  not  a  blind  instinct  Its  easy 
or  uneasy  state  does  not  discriminate  between  a  right  and  a 
wrong  action,  irrespectively  of  the  view  taken  by  the  agent,  of  it* 
nature  and  tendency.  This  discrimination  is  not  made  without 
a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  action.  Many  a  man  mistakes 
right  for  wrong,  and  vice  versd.  The  decision  of  conscience  is 
according  to  our  estimate  of  right  and  wrong, — our  conception, 
that  is,  of  the  action  as  having  a  certain  tendency  or  effect 
Whether  conscience  be  regarded  as  a  judgment,  or  a  feeling,  or 
both, — the  action  cannot  be  distinguished  as  right  or  wrong,  in 
the  sense  of  obligatory,  independently  of  its  effects.  The  above 
may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  these 
volumes,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  work.  If  some  of 
the  statements  are  ambiguous,  or  seem  to  clash  with  each  other, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  as  much  as  possible  confined  our- 
selves to  the  author's  own  phraseology,  wherever  it  was  of  conse- 
quence to  do  so.  As  a  further  illustration  of  his  views  of  mottl 
obligation,  we  extract  as  follows : 

*  Some  religious  persons  are  fond  of  maintaining  that  the  merit  of 
any  action  consists  entirely  in  its  being  performed  to  please  God.  Now 
I  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  clear  that  the  smaller  and  fewer  the  motives 
from  which  a  moral  agent  fulfils  a  moral  obligation,  his  virtue  and 
merit  are  the  greater :  consequently,  a  man  who  performs  an  action 
simply  because  he  believes  it  to  be  right,  and  for  no  other  reason,  1119 
have  more  virtue  and  merit,  than  one  who  partly  performs  it  for  thtt 
reason,  and  partly  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Deity;  more  especially 
as  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  be  acting  from  a  principle  of  selfish  pre- 
dence,  a  hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punishment ;  and  his  act  must  ■ 
this  single  respect  be  less  approved  by  the  Deity.  But  the  Deity, 
though  approving  the  agent  for  acting  without  the  motive,  may  vet 
condemn  him  for  being  without  it.' — Vol.  II.,  p.  79. 

*  If  it  be  said  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed because  the  observance  of  them  is  commanded  by  the  Deity 
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we  must  inquire  what  are  the  various  specific  reasons  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  Deity.     Now  we  ought  to  obey  it  either  because 
we  perceive  the  obligations  of  his  laws  in  their  own  nature,  and  with- 
out regard  to  their  being  commanded ;  or  because  we  assume  that  being 
commanded  they  are  of  intrinsic  obligation,  whether  we  can  perceive 
the  grounds  or  not;  or  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  obedience, 
punished  for  disobedience,  whether  they  are  in  their  own  nature  obli- 
gatory or  not ;  or  because  God  has  been  beneficent  or  merciful  to  us, 
and  therefore  we  ought,  in  return,  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  The 
first  reason  resolves  itself  into  the  general  inquiry.     The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  second.     The  man  who  believes  himself  bound  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  utility  may  believe  himself  bound  to  follow  the  divine 
will,  as  the  most  unerring  guide  in  the  application  of  that  principle. 
In  regard  to  the  third  reason — if  we  ought  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands, merely  in  order  to  obtain  the  rewards  of  obedience,  is  our  obe- 
dience rendered  for  any  thing  else  in  this  case  but  its  utility — to  our- 
selves ?     In  regard  to  the  fourth  reason,  if  we  ought  to  obey  the 
divine  laws  in  order  to  please  the  divine  Being,  on  account  of  his 
benefits  bestowed  on  us,  does  not  this  suppose  that  our  obedience  is  of 
utility — is  pleasing  to  the  divine  Being  ?     Did  we  not  think  or  fancy 
that  our  obedience  is  agreeable,  we  should  not  have  the  notion  of  being 
bound  or  obliged  in  gratitude,  as  distinct  from  every  other  reason,  to 
obey  the  Deity.     Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  utility,  in  a 
more  or  less  extended  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  source  of  all  our 
moral  notions ;  and  that  however  a  regard  to  it  may  be  mixed  up  with, 
or  even  superseded  by,  other  principles  of  conduct,  it  is  the  utility, 
real  or  apparent,  of  an  action,  and  that  alone,  that  can  ever  produce  in 
the  mind  of  an  agent  the  perception  of  its  being  morally  obligatory* 

— ib.,  pp.  189—197. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Smith  has  redeemed  the  general 
theory  of  utility  from  the  necessity  of  lying  under  those  preju- 
dices which  have  arisen  against  it  in  the  minds  of  many  reflecting 
persons,  in  consequence  of  its  association  with  the  coldly-calcu- 
lating school  of  the  modern  utilitarians.  These  juridical  moralists 
are  sadly  wanting  in  their  estimate  of  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue 
for  its  own  sake,  and  in  their  hands  it  is  in  danger  of  being  sunk 
into  an  affair  of  narrow  expediency  and  self-interest  Our 
author  is  not  of  the  second  school  of  Epicurus;  and  he  has 
well  defended  the  doctrine  he  espouses  from  the  charge  of  being 
a  mere  earth-born,  selfish  calculation.  We  think,  however,  that 
he  has  erred  in  not  introducing  more  of  the  sanction  of  religion 
at  the  foundation  of  his  moral  scheme.  Though  we  regard 
Paley*s  theory  of  motive  as  much  too  selfish,  and  his  practical 
views  as  often  too  lax ;  yet,  whatever  be  his  faults,  Paley  de- 
served the  name  of  a  '  Christian  moralist,'  in  contradistinction 
to  Hume  and  many  others,  by  placing  in  the  fore-front  of  his 
system  '  the  will  of  God,'  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  as  the  rule 
of  virtue;  and,  insisting  on  this,  as  'the  whole  business'  of  mo- 
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rality,  Mr.  Smith,  we  think,  keeps  this  important  ingredient  of  a 
moral  system  too  much  in  the  back-ground.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  overlooks — much  less  denies  that  a  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  Deity  is  a  part  of  virtue : — but  he  treats  it  rather  as  an  iso- 
lated duty,  than  as  an  element  which  ought  to  pervade  moral 
agency  in  the  form  of  a  presiding  principle.  He  merges  it  too 
much  in  the  general  doctrine  of  utility,  alleging  that,  after  all, 
this  is  '  the  sole  principle  from  which  moral  obligation  can  be 
deduced.'  We  agree  with  our  author  that,  so  far  as  induction 
can  lead  us,  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  air  the  actions  to  perform 
which  there  is  an  ascertained  moral  obligation,  will  be  found  uni- 
versally characterized  by  utility — that  is,  they  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  to  promote  happiness :  but  we  think  that  the  general 
question,  Why  ought  a  certain  action  to  be  done — why  is  it  obli- 
gatory ? — is  not  adequately  answered  when  it  is  replied  that  its 
binding  force  lies  in  its  perceived  utility — that  this  is  the  '  sole 
principle9  of  moral  obligation.  This  answer  seems  to  us  too 
much  to  overlook  the  Deity  as  the  prime  source  of  all  moral  rela- 
tions. It  is  making  utility  somewhat  like  the  fate  of  the  ancients, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  indefinable,  shadowy  existence,  apart 
from  that  of  the  gods,  and  which  bound  Jupiter  himself  in  chains. 
We  would  rather  say  that  utility,  understood  in  its  widest  and 
highest  possible  sense,  and  in  all  its  relations,  is,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging,  the  mark  that  is-borne  by  those 
actions  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  moral  nature  of  God,  the 
original  source  of  all  moral  relations,  as  his  physical  being  is  the 
source  of  all  other  existence.  To  say  that  the  obligation  of  an 
action  lies  in  its  utility,  even  supposing  that  we  could  always  per- 
ceive that  utility,  appears  too  much  like  placing  all  those  objects 
of  human  agency  which  have  not  God  for  their  immediate  object, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  religious  obligation ;  which,  as  Paley  re- 
marks, is  the  same  as  moral.  If  an  action  be  obligatory,  it  is  so 
as  more  or  less  bearing  the  impress  of  the  divine  will.  Not  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  expression  of  the  divine  will  that  makes  an 
actions/ft  as  an  end,  so  as  to  constitute  its  fitness,  any  more  than 
the  stamp  on  the  coin  constitutes  it  gold  or  silver ;  the  stamp  is 
only  an  evidence  of  its  being  such.  The  expression  of  the  will 
of  God,  whether  definitely  given  in  revelation,  or  gathered  satis- 
factorily from  nature  and  Providence,  is  a  proof  that  what  is  indi- 
cated will  promote  happiness,  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitution, if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  divine  mind,  which  was  prior, 
by  infinite  ages,  to  the  existence  of  creatures,  and  consequently 
to  the  relations  they  now  sustain.  We  would,  therefore,  not  look 
beyond  the  nature  of  the  Deity  for  the  foundation  of  rectitude. 
There  is  a  moral  propriety  in  acting  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  divine  mind,  because,  here,  all  is  perfection.  We  would 
take  a  more  Platonic  view  of  the  subject  than  our  author  seems 
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to  admit,  and  say  that  the  'first  fair  and  the  first  good,'  is  the 
abyss  where,  to  creatures,  all  calculations  are  merged  and  lost ; 
and  that  when  we  have  said  that  God  has  pointed  out  to  man  a 
certain  train  of  action  as  his  duty — that  tne  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  is  the  source  from  which  these  indications  emanate, 
— and  that  happiness  on  the  grand  scale  necessarily  follows  in 
the  train  of  these  actions,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance, 
we  have  come  to  an  ultimate  principle,  and  can  go  no  farther. 
Reason  dictates  the  belief  that  the  Creator  can  have  no  possible 
ends  in  view  but  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  reason  approves  these  as  worthy  ends.     Of  this  deci- 
sion of  reason  the  voice  of  revelation  is  more  than  confirmatory — 
these  ends  are  its  sole  avowed  design,  though  to  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  promoted  and  harmonized,  is  not  always 
within   human  power;  because  a  darkness  rests  on  the  whole 
subject  of  moral  evil,  which  reason  is  not  able,  and  revelation 
does  not  profess  to  dispel.     We  admit  that,  by  a  refined  analysis, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man  may  both  be  brought 
under  the  category  of  utility ;  for  the  divine  glory  may,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  Divine  Being  himself,  be  regarded  as  the  divine 
happiness.     Yet  we  think  that  to  say  that  the  sole  adequate  mo- 
tive, to  us,  for  acting  virtuously  is  utility,  is,  at  the  least,  going 
somewhat  far  about,  rather  than  near  at  hand,  for  the  source  of 
obligation.     As  to  the  ultimate  fitness  of  an  end  being  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  happiness,  Mr.  Smith's  views  will  be  found  not 
to  differ  from  those  of  Dr.  Dwight ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken 
ifDwight  would  admit  that  the  'sole  obligation  of  an  action  is 
utility  :'  nor  would  he  give  so  little  distinctness  and  relief  to  the 
will  of  God,  so  far  as  known,  as  the  only  safe  rule  and  standard 
of  virtue.      We  cannot  bring   ourselves  to  believe,  with    Mr. 
Smith,  that  in  any  case  an  action  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity 
because  a  man  has  performed  it  simply  from  a  view  of  its  utility, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  divine  will. 

Our  author  ably  refutes  the  sentimental  school  of  Hutcheson, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Brown,  on  the  subject  of  a  moral  sense.     He 
resolves  conscience,  we  think  agreeably  to  truth,  into  an  exercise 
of  judgment  attended  with  certain  corresponding  feelings  termed 
emotions.     But  we  are  not  sure,  whether  by  leaning  a  little  too 
much  to  the  intellectual,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sentimental  hypo- 
thesis, he  does  not  fail  to  give  adequate  prominence  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  those  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings  which  attend  a 
judgment  formed  of  our  own  moral  actions,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  which  the  actions  of  others  are  the  object     The  volumes 
before  us,  however,  we  may  inform  the  reader,  are  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  much  originality  and  acuteness,  considerable  power 
of  analysis,  and  some  facility  of  illustration.     The  author  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the  chief 
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objections   that  have   been   brought  against  the  principle   that 
utility,  on  the  grand  scale,  is  a  criterion  of  all  virtuous  actions. 

In  the  chapter  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Mr.  Smith  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  so  tri- 
umphantly established,  nearly  a  century  ago,  by  that  profound 
thinker  Jonathan  Edwards.  Our  author  alleges  that  he  'can 
'  find  no  room  in  the  system  of  necessity  for  our  notions  of  merit 
'  and  guilt,  or  desert  of  reward  and  punishment9  He  therefore 
makes  a  staunch  thrust  at  that  irrefragable  fact  in  man's  nature — 
that  his  moral  choice  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  in- 
ducement ;  or  that  the  phenomena  of  human  volition  are,  like 
those  of  nature,  only  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  causation 
— a  fact  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  rather  unhappily  associated, 
by  the  term  employed,  with  the  idea  of  something  irresistible,  or 
with  physical  necessity.  Whatever  difficulties  we  may  still  feel 
in  attempting  perfectly  to  harmonize  this  fact  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  with  some  of  the  bearings  of  his  accountableness, 
certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  opposite 
hypothesis  are  much  greater,  for  they  amount  to  the  utmost  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions.  Here  the  attempt  to  steer  clear  of 
Charybdis  produces  an  entire  shipwreck  on  Scylla.  Mr.  Smith 
would  fain,  if  he  could,  cashier  motives  altogether  from  having 
any  thing  to  do  necessarily  with  our  volitions ;  but,  finding  that 
this  would  be  rather  too  much  of  a  hecatomb  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  shrine  of  his  self-determining  power,  he  thinks  better  of  it, 
and  labours  to  combine  the  doctrine  of  the  strongest  motive  with 
that  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  the  will  to  determine  itself— the 
very  scheme  which  Edwards  demolished  with  such  grave  irony, 
and  irresistible  power,  as  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Chubb.  But  let 
the  author  speak  for  himself,  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  subject : 

'  I  shall  not  stop  to  suggest  the  numberless  cases  in  which  a  man 
acts  without  any  motive,  that  is  to  say,  the  least  assignable,  either  by 
himself  or  others.     I  shall  not  advert  to  the  circumstance  that  a  man 
may  act  not  only  without  a  motive,  but  contrary  to  a  motive,  merely 
in  order  to  prove  his  free  agency,  because  it  may  be  contended  that  hi 
desire  to  prove  his  free  agency  is,   in  such  case,  a  motive.     I  shall 
freely  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  least,  that  the  will  never 
acts  without  a  motive.     The  doctrine  of  free  agency  does  not  suppose 
that  the  will  in  any  case  acts  without  a  motive  ;  but  only  that  in  fol- 
lowing one  motive  rather  than  another,  it  is  not  in  every  case,  drawn 
or  impelled  by  u  power   in  the  motive,   but  chooses  to  act  from  that 
motive  in  preference  to  the  oilier,  by  a  power  of  its  own :  a  power 
exerting  itself  independently  of  the  strength  of  either  motive.     I  say 
that  the  will  is  not  in  every  case  impelled  or  drawn  by  a  power  in  the 
motive  ;  because,   as  the  advocates  of  free  agency  need  not  deny  that 
the  will  alwirs  acts  from  regard  to  a  motive,  so  neither  need  they  deny 
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that  motives  exercise  an  influence  on  the  will :  an  influence  greater  or 
less  in  every  case ;  an  influence  in  some  cases  irresistible  ;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  excluding  free  agency.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
argument  that  one  case  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  which  the  will  is  not 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  motive,  but  by  its  own  power  of 
choice.' — Vol.  II.,  p.  98. 

And  what  is  the  case  our  author  adduces  ?  precisely  that,  be- 
cause a  man  may  at  one  time,  when  in  the  water,  '  suiter  himself 
'  to  be  borne  along  by  the  current,  whereas  he  might  stem  it, — 
'  because  at  another  time  he  is  carried  with  the  current  in  spite  of 
'all  his  exertions,'  it  does  not,  '  therefore'  follow  that  he  has  no 
power  over  his  own  motions  !  We  cannot  afford  room  to  point 
out  the  confusion  which  here  takes  place  of  physical  with  moral 
necessity ;  or  the  total  irrelevancy  of  the  example,  if  it  be  meant 
to  prove  a  self-  determining  power :  but  we  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded by  it  of  the  Scotchman,  who,  having  unluckily  fallen  into 
the  water,  cried  out,  '  I  will  be  drowned,  nobody  shall  help  me.' 
Seriously,  the  above  passage,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  chapter,  involves  such  a  mass  of  contradictions,  such  a 
medley  of  inconsistencies,  in  regard  to  the  obvious  phenomena 
of  causation,  the  meaning  of  the  term  motive,  the  distinction  be- 
tween physical  and  moral  inability,  and  the  very  notion  of  human 
freedom,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  author 
can  never  have  studied  the  controversy  as  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  the  great  transatlantic  moralist,  where  he  would  find  all  his  ar- 
guments most  thoroughly  examined,  and  as  thoroughly  annihi- 
lated. 

Though,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  we  think  the  author 
does  not  formally  enough  introduce  the  direct  sanction  of  reli- 
gious obligation  into  his  theory  of  morals,  a  defect  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  philosophical  moralists, — yet  in  his  concluding 
chapter  he  touches  'on  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion  natural 
4 and  revealed ;'  his  chief  object  being  here  'to  deduce  the  spe- 
<cial  duty  of  examining  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion.'  His 
remarks  on  the  Deistical  Controversy,  and  on  the  General  Evi- 
dence of  Revelation,  are  for  the  most  part  highly  valuable, 
though  we  should  not  choose  even  here  to  follow  nim  implicitly. 
He  justly  observes  on  this  subject: 


'  There  is  a  primdfacie  case  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  been  believed  by  many  able  and  enlightened 
men,  in  all  countries  and  ages.  If  Christianity  is  a  cheat,  it  is  a  cheat 
that  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  in- 
tellects that  ever  existed — such  as  Bacon,  Newton,  Butler ;  upon  some 
of  the  most  acute,  subtle,  and  penetrating — such  as  were  possessed  by 
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Clarke,  Berkeley,  Locke:  it  has  imposed  upon  some  men  of  the  soundest 
and  clearest  practical  judgment — such  as  Watson  and  Paley :  the  very 
last  sort  of  persons  to  be  easily  taken  in  by  groundless  pretensions.* 

— ib.,  p.  284. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged,  before  parting  with  the  author,  to 
add  that  his  work,  exhibiting  as  it  does  so  much  real  talent,  lias 
one  great  blemish,  which  will  pain  the  minds  of  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  read  it  with  considerable  interest  We  refer  to 
his  going  out  of  his  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  repeatedly  to  attack 
a  vast  class  of  individuals  who  diner  from  him  in  their  theological 
sentiments.  We  have  not  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Smith,  nor  have  wc  any  external  means  of  knowing  to  what  party 
he  belongs :  but  we  the  more  regret  his  unfair  treatment  of  those 
alluded  to,  because  it  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  with  his 
extreme  candour  towards  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire,  in  par- 
ticular, whom  he  hesitates  to  regard  as  decidedly  disbelieving 
Christianity.  He  loses  none  of  his  self-possession  in  speaking  of 
Hume's  vagaries  in  attempting  to  disprove  miracles,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice,  and  his  own  and  every  body 
else's  existence.  He  is  willing  to  regard  Gibbon's  'attack  upon 
Christianity'  as  a  sort  of  foible  resulting  from  his  being  always 
ready  to  seize  occasions  for  exercising  that  delicate  irony  in  which 
he  excelled.  Nor  does  Voltaire  fail  of  obtaining  the  excuse,  that 
with  '  the  idea  of  Christianity  exhibited  by  the  French  church 
'  of  his  day,  he  must  have  been  a  deist,  or  a  fool/  Our  author  is 
only  disturbed  from  his  philosophic  calmness  by  those  who  main- 
tain a  *  certain  theological  system,  much  in  vogue  in  the  present 
day :'  nor  does  he  accept  even  of  their  c  sincerity f  (which  he  ad- 
mits,) as  any  excuse  for  them.  From  a  totally  mistaken  appre- 
hension of  their  views,  he  thus  exclaims  : 


r Whence  the  preposterous,  the  insane  raving,  about  human 

depravity — the  more  than  childish  ringing  changes  upon  the  depth  of 
our  corruption,  our  utter  and  desperate  wickedness,  and  so  forth?  Are 
wo  to  set  a  Scriptural  figure  of  speech  against  a  plain  matter  of  fact? 
What  is  the  truth  ?  this,  that  a  man's  desert  of  punishment  arises 
neither  from  his  natural  appetites,  nor  the  constitutional  weakness  of 
Lis  sensibility  to  obligation,  but  from  the  wrong  exercise  of  his  free 
M7/7/. ' — ib.,  p.  63. 

Now  this  is  the  precise  description  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
most  enlightened  individuals  among  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  which  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Vol- 
taire escaped.  They  hold,  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  guilt  consists  in 
fc  wrongly  exercising  free-will/  in  *  choosing  to  neglect  or  violate 
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'moral  obligation.'  But  let  us  have  a  nearer  view  of  these 
offenders ;  who  'seem  absolutely  engaged  in  a  competition  who 
'  shall  run  farthest  in  the  race  of  absurdity — as  if  there  were  no 
'  way  of  honoring  God,  but  by  depressing  roan  below  the  level 
'  of  a  rational  and  moral  being.  When  we  find  those  who  are 
'  perpetually  declaiming  against  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 
'  coolly  declaring  their  assurance  of  being  specially  distinguished 
'  from  the  mass  of  mankind  as  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour, 
'  privileged  to  determine  between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  discri- 
4  minate  between  the  accepted  and  the  rejected— when  it  is  assi- 
'  duously  inculcated  that  the  most  daring  sin  a  man  can  be  guilty 
'  of,  is  to  endeavour  to  please  God  by  doing  what  is  morally 
'  right — when  we  are  alarmed  by  the  most  harrowing  representa- 
'  tions  of  the  future  damnation  that  awaits  us,  only  to  be  told  in 
'  the  next  breath  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  help  ourselves  — when 
'we  are  assured  that  our  faith  will  necessarily  produce  good 
*  works,  while  we  are  yet  required  to  make  it  the  very  first  article 

'  of  that  faith,  that  good  works  can  avail  us  nothing ' 

But  we  will  go  no  farther,  though  there  is  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose.     Mr.   Smith  ought  to  have  known,  as  a  man  of 
sense,  and  a  philosopher,  that  all  this  is  a  most  violent  caricature 
of  the  avowed  religious  opinions  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Christendom,  with  scarcely  an  exception.     There  are  fanatics 
in  all  communities;  but  the  opinions  of  a  body  of  men  are  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  exceptions.     Mr.  Smith's  candour  has  here 
wofully  forsaken  him ;  and  he  has,  from  whatever  cause,  fallen 
into  the  grossest  misrepresentations.     We  are  willing  to  hope 
that  he  has  sinned  ignorantly,  as  this  is  the  most  charitable  sup- 
position ;  and  before  he  writes  again  about  those  who  revolt  him 
so  much  more  than  Hume,   Gibbon,  and  Voltaire,  let  him  read 
the  sermons  of  Robert  Hall,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  order  to  know 
what  opinions  he  condemns. 
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Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Richard  Earl  Howe,  K.G.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
and  General  of  Marines.  By  Sir  John  Barrow,  F.RJS.  8vo. 
London :  Murray.  1838. 

WE  frankly  confess  that  we  open  such  a  volume  as  this  with 
very  different  feelings  from  most  of  our  brother  journalists. 
It  brings  up  a  train  of  reflections  which  sobers  and  saddens  our 
mind,  and  disposes  us  to  moralize  where  others  indulge  in  indis- 
criminate and  wholesale  eulogy.     We  are  far  from  being  insen- 
sible to  the  many  noble  qualities  which  centered  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  nor  do  we  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  service 
he  did  his  country.     But  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  leads  us 
from  the  individual  whose  biography  it  records,  to  the  revolting 
character  of  the  system  which  he  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
worked.      Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  dilate  in  general  terms 
on  the  gallant  bearing  and  generous  intrepidity  of  our  navy, — the 
old  bulwark  and  pride  of  England.    The  glowing  picture  feeds 
our  national  vanity,  and  leads  us  to  exult  in  the  land  of  our  birth. 
The  heroes  who  swept  the  seas  of  our  enemies,  and  rode  off 
their  coasts  as  the  emblems  of  British  supremacy  and  valour,  are 
regarded  as  tutelar  saints,  whom  it  is  impiety  to  decry,  and 
worse  than  treason  to  undervalue.     So  universal  is  this  feeling 
that  it  may  be  recognized  in  every  grade  of  society, — may  be 
traced  in  classes  the  most  dissimilar,  and  in  ages  the  most  remote. 
The  old  man  tottering  beneath  the  burden  of  years,  and  the  school 
boy  just  warming  into  life,  —the  senator,  the  demagogue,  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  priest, — the  irreligious  worldling,  and  the  sincere 
disciple  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  all  these  and  many  other  sub- 
divisions of  society  may  be  seen  yielding  themselves  to  the  per- 
vading sentiment,  and  giving  utterance,  each  in  his  appropriate 
phraseology,  to  an  impassioned  admiration  of  military  renown. 
The  feeling  is  so  omnipotent,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  calmly 
to  test  its  propriety,  while  the  utterance  of  an  unfavorable  judg- 
ment is  sure  to  subject  the  man  sturdy  enough  to  hazard  it,  to  toe 
contempt  or  indignation  of  his  countrymen.     It  is  a  light  punish- 
ment to  have  his  patriotism  suspected, — a  thousand  to  one,  but  he 
is  charged  with  a  pusillanimous  spirit  and  base  desertion  of  his 
dearest  interests.     The  stripling  despises  his  cowardice,  and  the 
old  man  points  with  a  look  of  significant  scorn  to  the  long  list  of 
British  heroes. 

And  yet  the  case  does  not  to  our  mind  admit  of  doubt  It  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  simplest  problems  of  moral  science,  a  filet 
on  which  two  judgments  cannot  be  formed  by  a  right-minded 
and  unperverted  heart.  The  profession  of  arms,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  aver,  is  in  utter  hostility  to  the  whole  scope  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  system.     No  ingenuity  can  reconcile  it  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  bring  it  into  harmony  with  that  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  which  the  principles  of  religion  inculcate.  The 
man  who  willingly  adopts  it  (for  of  such  only  be  it  remembered 
we  are  speaking)  surrenders  himself,  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  pay  or  fame,  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  another.     He  becomes, 
deliberately,  and  with  design,  part  of  a  complicated  machinery, 
over  the  movements  of  which  he  possesses  no  control ; — a  ma- 
chinery ordinarily  worked  by  irreligious  and  ambitious  men,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  rendered  subservient  to 
deeds  or  aggression  and  blood,  the  most  charitable  recital  of  which 
stains  with  infamy  the  page  of  histoiy.     From  the  moment  a 
youth  enters  the  army,  he  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment to  obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  his  superiors.      To 
whatever  service  he  may  be  appointed,  he  is  the  mere  machine 
with  which  others  work,  the  living  instrument  which  ambitious 
men  use  for  the  achievement  of  their  designs.     He  may  be  em- 
ployed against  freedom  in  her  purest  and  noblest  struggles ;  he 
may  be  commissioned  to  desolate  the  peaceful  hearth,  to  depopu- 
late the  busy  city,  to  crush  the  rising  energies  of  a  people  strong 
in  the  conviction  of  their  rights,  and  yet  he  dares  not  hesitate, — 
the  murderous  mandate  has  been  issued,  and  he  is  pledged  to 
obey.      We  are  not  now  speaking  of  wars,  strictly  defensive. 
They  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  out  of  the  scope  of  our 
reasoning.       We   speak    of    the    profession   of   arms,   of   the 
science  of  war,  of  the  system  so  awfully  prevalent  and  popu- 
lar among  us,  whereby  immense  masses  of  human  beings  are 
trained  to  the  work  of  destruction,  so  as  to  be  pointed  at  any  mo- 
ment, with  the  most  deadly  effect  against  such  as  have  wounded 
the  pride,  or  threatened  the  interests  of  their  employers.     All 
the  advantages  of  combination  and  discipline  are  sought  to  render 
them   more  skilful  in  the  slaughter  of  their  fellow-men,   and 
he  is    usually  regarded   as  the  most  successful  who  can  point 
to  the  greatest   number  of   battle-fields   over  which  his    vic- 
torious banner  has  been  unfurled.     It  is  no  defence  of  the  system 
to  allege  that  armies  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  defence  of 
unprotected  innocence,  and  in  the  establishment  of  national  rights, 
— that  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  conqueror  has  occasionally  been 
arrested,  and  the  prey  snatched  from  his  grasp, — that  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  human  family  calls  for  and  enforces  an  interposition 
on  behalf  of  a  neighbouring  nation  imploring  help  against  some 
formidable  aggressor; — all  this  may  be  allowed,  so  far  as  our  ar- 
gument is  concerned,  and  yet  the  obvious  discrepancy  of  the 
military  profession,  with  the  spirit  and  requirements  of  Christian- 
ity, be  made  out.     Such  cases  are  the  exceptions,  few  and  far 
between,  and  not  the  rule.     They  are  the  accidents  of  the  system, 
and  not  its  ordinary  fruits.     Our  charge  against  the  system  is 
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this,  and  if  we  make  it  out,  we  care  not  what  minor  pleas  are 
urged,  that  it  converts  the  many  into  the  mere  tools  of  the  few, 
the  unreflecting,  though  still  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  respon- 
sible, agents  of  their  will.  No  human  being  is  justified  in  placing 
himself  in  such  a  position.  He  cannot  so  far  divest  himself  of 
the  attributes  of  a  moral  nature,  nor  transfer  to  another  the  res- 

Eonsibility  of  actions  of  which  he  is  the  agent,  and  for  which  God 
olds  him  responsible.  Human  laws  may  pronounce  him  guiltless, 
but  before  a  purer  tribunal  he  will  inevitably  be  condemned. 
The  blood  of  millions  will  finally  be  demanded  at  the  hand  of  the 
kings  and  heroes  of  our  race.  Upon  them  the  chief  condemna- 
tion will  fall,  but  their  blind  and  unscrupulous  agents  must  not 
expect  to  escape.  We  confess  that  this  consideration  very 
seriously  modifies  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  George  the 
third,  whose  private  worth  we  cordially  admit  The  destructive 
wars  of  his  reign  were  the  passion  of  the  monarch,  and  we  would 
not  have  the  guilt  they  involved  lying  upon  our  souls,  for  all  the 
dignity  and  wealth  which  his  crown  conferred. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  no  querulous  spirit,  nor  with 
the  most  distant  idea  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  day.  Our  duty  is  with  the  religious  public,  and  we  are 
solicitous  of  inducing  them  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  implicated  in  this  national  crime.  Our  conviction 
is  that  that  degree  is  anything  but  trifling,  and  if  this  conviction 
be  correct  it  becomes  them  instantly  to  repent  of  and  abandon  the 
sin.  The  nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  a  long  struggle,  have 
now  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of  repose.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  The  'sinews  of  war/ 
and  not  the  spirit  of  strife  have  been  wanted,  and  statesmen  have 
consequently  been  content  to  carry  on  their  schemes  by  other 
means.  But  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  is  yet  charged 
with  inflammable  elements,  and  a  thousand  accidents  may  cause 
them  to  explode.  It  therefore  becomes  the  Christian  part  of  oar 
population  to  bethink  themselves  during  this  period  of  leisure, — 
to  try  their  principles, — to  test  their  spirit, — to  be  prepared  in  a 
word  for  the  crisis  which  must  come,  when  our  statesmen  having 
gathered  up  their  resources  will  seek  again  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  war.  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  do  so,  ana  not  only  be 
permitted,  but  as  in  times  past  shall  they  be  cheered  on  and  en- 
couraged by  the  disciples  of  that  religion  which  proclaims  '  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  towards  men.1  The  religious  people  of  this 
country  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  determine  this 
case,  and  if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  God  will  not  hold  them  guilt- 
less.    But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  biography  before  us. 

Sir  John  Barrow,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume,  anticipates  two 
questions  as  not  unlikely  to  arise,  respecting  his  publication. 
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The  first  regards  the  new  materials  put  forward,  and  the  second 
the  competency  of  a  landsman  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  chosen. 
Respecting  the  former  he  tells  us, — 

'  The  fresh  materials  consist  of  something  more  than  four  hundred 
letters,  all  in  the  hand-writing  of  Earl  Howe,  and  all  addressed  to  one 
individual,  long  and  high  in  his  confidence,  embracing  a  period  between 
the  years  1776  and  1799>  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  professional 
and  otherwise ; — of  several  private  letters  to  and  from  the  Earl  of 
Chatham ; — of  the  noble  Admiral's  private  journal  during  the  time  his 
flag  was  up,  very  full,  and  written  entirely  by  himself ;— of  various 
communications  received  from  several  flag-officers  and  others,  who 
served  under  him,  and  now  living ; — and  of  a  few  very  interesting 
letters  from  his  Majesty  George  III.,  and  George  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
a  member  of  the  Howe  family.' 

The  latter  inquiry  is  met  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner, 
though  not  without  severe,  but  merited  reflection,  on  '  our  naval 
writers  of  novels  and  romances,'  who  are  represented  as  having 
felled  in  their  duty  to  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  profes- 
sion. His  late  majesty  is  known  to  have  taken  much  delight  in 
the  naval  service,  and  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  of 
our  author  will  not  be  read  without  interest. 

'  If  I  entertained  doubts  of  engaging  in  the  task,  which  I  certainly 
did  from  the  want  of  all  private  correspondence  with  or  from  the  noble 
Earl,  that  could  throw  any  light  on  his  moral  character,  his  opinions  or 
sentiments,  previous  to  his  arriving  at  his  flag,  those  doubts  at  once 
gave  way  to  the  flattering  approbation,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  late  Majesty,  that  I  should  undertake  it.  His 
commands  on  this  occasion  were  personally  conveyed  to  me  only  a  few 
days  before  the  commencement,  or  rather  indication,  of  the  falal  illness 
which  deprived  the  nation  of  a  Sovereign  eagerly  devoted  to  its  honour 
and  its  interests — of  a  Prince  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  easy  of  access,  and  always  ready  to  oblige,  and  do  a  good-na- 
tured act — of  a  man  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  affectionate  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  and  domestic  life. 

'  I  lis  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  that,  having  understood  I  was  about 
to  employ  myself  in  writing  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Howe,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  such  safe  hands,  for  the  Admiral 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  father,  and  indeed  a  sort  of  connexion  of 
the  family  ;  that  he  knew  the  present  Earl  had  for  some  time  past 
been  desirous  of  finding  some  one  qualified  to  write  the  life  of  his 

grandfather,  and  ought  to  consider  himself  fortunate The 

King  then  entered  into  the  history  of  Lord  Howe's  life,  went  over 
the  leading  features  and  events  that  distinguished  it,  which  an  extra- 
ordinary memory  enabled  him  to  do  with  a  degree  of  correctness  quite 
surprising ;  he  pointed  out  some  passages  in  the  Earl's  life,  not  gene- 
rally known,  and  which  he  said  would  require  caution  in  touching 
upon,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  mentioning  them  to  me.     Though 
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this  interview,  with  which  I  was  honoured,  happened  on  the  Sunday 
immediately  preceding  the  last  levee  he  ever  held,  I  could  not  discover, 
on  that  day,  any  difference  from  his  usual  cheerfulness,  manner,  or 
appearance.' 

Richard  Earl  Howe,  the  second  son  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Scrope,  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  was  born  in  1725,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  his  education  at  Eton.  His  course  of  education 
must  have  been  very  brief,  as  he  entered  the  naval  service  as 
midshipman,  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  being  made  lieutenant  of  the  Comet  bomb  in  1744, 
and  commander  in  the  following  year.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Triton 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1747.  His  intrepidity  and  success  led  to 
his  appointment  in  June,  1756,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  then  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  France,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted  this 
service,  confirmed  the  favorable  judgment  previously  formed  of 
his  character.  His  subsequent  promotion  is  identified  with  the 
naval  history  of  his  country,  and  need  not  be  here  particularized. 
He  was  chosen  by  George  the  Second  as  the  tutor  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  elder  brother  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  what  took  place  on  Howe's  introducing  his  royal 
pupil  to  the  captains  at  Portsmouth  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  simplicity  of  seamen. 

<  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  we  have  a  pretty  specimen  of  the 
economical  mode  then  in  practice,  of  launching  forth  into  the  world 
a  young  prince,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Captain  Howe 
having  equipped  his  young  eleve  in  the  true  Portsmouth  fashion,  the 
captains  of  the  navy  then  present  attended  him  in  their  boats  on  board, 
where  they  were  severally  introduced  to  the  young  midshipman.  An 
anecdote  is  told,  which  being  highly  characteristic  of  the  true  simplicity 
of  seamen,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  occurred.  A  sailor  standing  with 
some  others  on  the  forecastle,  and  observing  what  was  going  on,  whis- 
pered his  messmate,  '  the  young  gentleman  a'nt  over  civil  as  I  thinks: . 
look,  if  he  don't  keep  his  hat  on  before  all  the  captains  !*  €  Why,  yon 
stupid  lubber/  replied  the  other,  *  where  should  he  larn  manners, 
seeing  as  how  he  never  was  at  sea  before  ?' — pp.  59,  60. 

The  coolness,  moderation,  and  firmness  of  Howe,  combined 
with  his  private  worth,  and  the  high  professional  character  he  had 
established,  pointed  him  out  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  as  the 
commander  best  qualified  for  the  American  station,  and  he  conse- 
quently proceeded  to  the  Colonies,  then  in  a  state  of  revolt,  in 
the  early  part  of  1776.  He  had  previously  met  Dr.  Franklin,  at 
the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  though  the  negotiations 
which  ensued  failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  they  appear  to 
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have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  mutual  respect  not  wholly 
devoid  of  important  consequences.  The  American  royalists, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  infuriated  partizans,  condemned  the  modera- 
tion of  the  British  commander,  who  instead  of  laying  waste  the 
coast  of  the  revolted  colonies,  regarded  his  commission  as  best 
fulfilled  by  combining  a  spirit  of  conciliation  with  the  display  of 
his  naval  superiority.  Howe  was  a  tory  in  politics,  not  of  the 
ultra  and  rabid  tribe  which  flourish  in  our  own  day,  but  of  that 
more  respectable  class  in  whom  the  feeling  of  ancient  loyalty  to 
the  crown  is  the  absorbing  passion.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  sympathize  with  the  colonists  in  the 
principles  they  avowed,  or  perfectly  understand  the  nature  of  that 
mighty  impulse  by  which  they  were  moved.  Still  he  endeavoured 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  disputants  to  an 
amicable  arrangement  His  efforts  indeed  were  unsuccessful,  but 
they  do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  made  them.  The 
following  account  of  his  overtures  to  Congress,  displays  alike  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  clear-sightedness  and  determi- 
nation of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  We  are  not  an- 
swerable for  some  of  the  terms  used  by  the  narrator. 

'  Before,  however,  he  put  his  forces  in  motion  to  intimidate,  rather 
than  at  once  commit  any  direct  act  of  hostility  against,  the  rebellious 
colonists,  his  first  act  was  to  send  ashore,  by  a  flag,  circulars  to  as  many 
of  the  late  governors  of  provinces  as  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac- 
quainting them  with  his  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  and  inclosing 
a  declaration,  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  such  as,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  might  have  deviated  from  their  just  alle- 
giance ;  and  who  were  willing,  by  a  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  royal  favour.  These  papers  were  immediately 
forwarded  by  General  Washington  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
as  speedily  published  them  in  all  their  gazettes,  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  stated,  '  that  the  good  people  of  these  United  States  might  know 
of  what  nature  were  the  concessions,  and  what  the  terms,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  the  insidious  Court  of  Great  Britain  has  endea- 
voured to  amuse  and  disarm  them/  In  fact,  the  declaration  of  him- 
self, and  his  brother  Sir  William,  came  too  late ;  not  that  a  few 
months,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  made  much  difference,  for  the 
Congress,  had,  on  the  4th  July,  issued  a  declaration,  '  that  the  United 
Colonies  of  America,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Indepen- 
dent States,  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.' 

'  Lord  Howe,  however,  unwilling  to  resort  to  extremities,  so  long  as 
the  least  hope  remained  of  conciliating  the  colonists,  next  attempted  to 
open  a  communication  with  General  Washington,  and  sent  some  of  his 
officers  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  addressed  to  '  George  Washington. 
Esq.,'  which  he  refused  to  receive,  as  not  being  addressed  with  the 
title,  and  in  the  form,  due  to  to  the  public  rank  and  capacity  which  he 
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held  uiHit-r  the  United  Slates.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  Ai- 
jutant-General  Paterson  was  sent  to  New  York  by  General  !Sr 
William  Houre,  with  a  letter  also  addressed  to  '  George  Washingt-DC. 
Esq..  &c.  &c.'  Washington  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  mod 
dispensed  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  blindfolding  in  passing  throoeh 
the  fortifications,  but  he  declined  to  receive  the  letter.  The  adjutant, 
on  his  part,  trusted  there  might  be  no  difficulty  owing  to  any  inform. 
ality  in  the  address,  assuring  him  there  was  no  intention  of  derogating 
from  his  rank.  The  General  replied,  'that  a  letter  directed  to  any 
person  in  a  public  character  should  have  some  description  or  designa- 
tion of  it,  otherwise  it  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  private  letter ;  that 
it  was  true  the  et  cetera*  implied  everything ;  but  they  also  implied 
anything  ;  and  that  he  should  absolutely  decline  any  letter  directed  to 
him.  as  a  private  person.,  when  it  related  to  his  public  station."  Scene 
conference  took  place  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  nothing 
satisfactory  could  be  obtained  from  General  Washington.' — pp.  91 — 93. 

Howe's  conduct  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  approved 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  his  biographer 
had  been  more  explicit  on  this  point.  He  consequently  relin- 
quished his  command  as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service,  and  being  informed  on  the  eve  of  doing  so,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  he  expressed  his 
feelings  by  saying,  '  though  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
'  king's  most  gracious  patronage,  1  cannot  cease  to  lament  the 
'  public  testimonies  of  their  lordships'  disesteem,  which  I  have 
*  experienced  by  a  repeated  separation  from  the  clan  of  flag- 
'  officers,  with  whom  1  was  first  advanced  to  that  rank.'  These 
were  strong  words  for  Howe  to  employ,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  patient  and  enduring  of  men,  and  it  would  hare  been  weD 
for  the  purposes  of  history  if  the  secret  springs  of  such  treat- 
ment had  been  minutely  traced.  It  is  welt  known  that  the 
absurd  and  unstatesmanlike  views  of  the  resources  and 
of  the  Colonists  were  entertained  by  the  British  government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  The  language  employed 
was  that  of  proud  ascendency  and  contempt.  All  that  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  awe  the  Colonists  into  submiano% 
was  an  adequate  demonstration  of  British  strength.  With  this 
view,  Howe  was  sent  out,  and  when  he  failed  to  realize  the 
pian  expectations  of  his  employers,  their  chagrin  knew  no 

The  year  1782  was  distinguished  by  the  gallant  defence  %£ 
Gibraltar,  then  assailed  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  anl 
Spain.  The  garrison  was  happily  commanded  by  General  Elfiat^ 
an  officer  of  determined  and  resolute  bravery,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  marine-brigad?  of  gun-boats,  under  the  ordets  of  CapC 
Curtis.  The  preparations  made  for  the  assault  exceeded  any- 
thing which  Europe  had  witnessed.  They  are  thus  briefly 
described  bv  our  author : — 
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'  The  account  of  the-  tremendous  preparations,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
far  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  had  reached  England,  but  the  governmen 
was  not  aware  of  their  extent,  or  that  they  were  such  as,  from  their 
nature  and  magnitude,  had  never  before  been  attempted  by  any  power 
m  Europe ; — the  huge  floating  batteries,  so  constructed  as  to  be  deem* 
ed  impervious  to  shot,  and  so  contrived  with  tubes  supplied  with 
streams  of  water,  by  means  of  pumps,  as  to  render  them  incombustible 
by  red-hot  shot,  which  had  previously  and  successfully  been  used  by 
the  garrison  in  setting  fire  to  some  of  the  blockading  ships  and  boats 
— all  these  preparations  had  satisfied  the  Spanish  government  that 
these  novel  machines,  the  invention  and  construction  of  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  could  neither  be  set  on  fire  nor  sunk,  and  that  the  des- 
truction and  capture  of  the  fortress  were  now  inevitable/ — pp.  130, 131. 

Though  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the 
detailed  narrative  of  the  siege,  published  by  Colonel  Drinkwater, 
we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  the  following  extract  from  the 
manuscript  of  an  Italian  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain. 

'On  the  moraine  of  September  13th,  1782,  the  floating  batteries 
got  under  way  with  a  fair  wind  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  they  had  arranged  themselves  for  the  attack  ;  whilst  thus  em* 
ployed,  our  batteries  from  the  land  side  redoubled  their  fire  upon  the 
garrison.  At  nine  o'clock  the  floating  batteries  had  got  within  gun- 
shot of  the  walls,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  by 
the  British  garrison,  by  which  however  the  commanders  were  not  dis- 
concerted, but  ia  a  short  time  placed  them  in  line  so  as  to  be  able  to 
open  their  fire  together/  [They  were  completely  moored,  says 
urinkwater,  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.] 

*  The  brunt  of  their  fire  was  directed  against  the  fortifications  on 
the  Old  Mole  and  the  south  bastion,  and  we  conceived  great  hopes, 
from  the  cool  and  intrepid  manner  of  beginning  the  attack,  that  our 
•access  was  certain*     The  floating  batteries  were  bo  constructed,  that 
the  shot,  which  pierced  their  sides  or  roofs,  would  at  the  same  time 
pus  through  a  tube  which  should  discharge  a  quantity  of  water  to  ex- 
tmguiali  the  fire  which  it  might  create ;  this  hope  however  proved 
yjackms.     From  nine  till  two  they  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  with 
f*ry  little  damage  on  their  part ;  but  our  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
became  less  sanguine  when,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  floating  battery 
wmwmded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  (on  board  of  which  was  also  the 
eatmeer  who  had  invented  the  machinery)  began  to  smoke  on  the 
tide  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and  it  was  apprehended  she  had  taken 
{be.    The  firing  however  continued  till  we  could  perceive  the  fortifi- 
cations had  sustained  some  damage  ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  all  our  hopes 
rsftished.     The  fire  from  our  floating  batteries  entirely  ceased,  and 
tockets"  were  thrown  up  as  signals  of  distress.     In  short,  the  red  hot 
kafls  from  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  taken  such  good  effect,  that 
wthing  now  was  ':h<    ;ht  of  but  saving  the  crews,  and  the  boats  of  the 
combined  fleet  were  immediately  sent  on  that  service. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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<  A  little  after  midnight  the  floating  battery,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  show  symptoms  of  conflagration,  burst  out  into  flames,  upon 
which  the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  with  terrific  vengeance ; 
the  light  produced  from  the  flames  was  equal  to  noon-day,  and  greatly 
exposed  the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  removing  the  crews.9     [[The  light 
thrown  out  on  all  sides  by  the  flames,  Drinkwater  says,  enabled  the 
artillery  to  point  their  guns  with  the  utmost  precision,  whilst  the  rock 
and  neighbouring  objects  were  highly  illuminated,  forming,  with  the 
constant  flashes  of  our  cannon,  a  mingled  scene  of  sublimity  and  ter- 
ror.]]   '  During  the  night  one  or  other  of  these  batteries  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire ;  they  were  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  balls  pierced  into 
them  full  three  feet,  but  being  made  of  solid  beds  of  green  timber,  the 
holes  closed  up  after  the  shot,  and  for  want  of  air  they  did  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  effect.    At  five  a.m.,  one  of  them  blew  up  with  a 
very  great  explosion,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  them,  haying  been 
abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  many  of  their 
gallant  fellows  were  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  "English  for  their 
lives.    As  the  English  boats  were  towing  one  of  these  batteries  into 
the  Mole,  not  supposing  her  to  be  on  fire,  she  also  blew  up.* 

'  It  was  at  this  tremendous  moment,'  adds  Sir  John  Barrow,  '  that 
the  national  spirit  and  character  of  Englishmen  for  rescuing  fellow 
creatures  in  distress  shone  in  their  true  light,  and  were  never'  displayed 
with  greater  lustre.  Brigadier  Curtis  with  his  little  gallant  crew  is 
his  pinnace  were  close  to  this  floating  battery  when  she  blew  up,  ssd 
were  by  the  explosion  involved  in  one  vast  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke, 
and  masses  of  burning  wood,  by  which  the  coxswain  was  kiHed*  ssd 
several  of  the  crew  wounded ;  one  of  these  timbers  went  through  the 
pinnace's  bottom,  and  she  was  only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  sailors 
stuffing  their  jackets  into  the  hole.  All  the  other  sun-boats  were 
equally  exposed,  in  dragging  from  the  wrecks  that  had  already  explo- 
ded, and  from  amidst  the  mutilated  carcases  of  the  dead,  the  wounded 
victims  that  were  still  alive,  and  in  picking  up  from  logs  of  wood 
steaming  in  the  sea.,  the  miserable  wretches  not  yet  deprived*  of  life. 
'  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Marine  brigade/  say»  Gohasl 
Drinkwater, c  in  relieving  the  terrified  victims  from  the  burning  shins, 
several  unfortunate  men  could  not  be  removed.  The  scene  at -oil 
time  exhibited  was  as  affecting  as  that  which,  in  the  act  of'  htstSfty, 
had  been  terrible  and  tremendous.  Men  crying  from  amidst  the 
flames  for  pity  and  assistance ;  others  on  board  those  ships  where/the 
fire  had  made  little  progress,  imploring  relief  with  the  most  UEjnsjsjiis 
gestures  and  signs  of  despair ;  whilst  several  equally  exposed  to*  the 
dangers  of  the  opposite  element,  trusted  themselves  on  varions  parti 
of  the  wreck  to  the  chance  of  paddling  to  the  shore/  '—pp.  138—186, 

Howe  was  employed  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  service,  won  the  applause  of  enemies  as 
well  as  of  friends.  '  It  was  not  in  England  only/  said  Mr*  ftp* 
when  speaking  on  the  address  of  thanks  on  the  peace  of  this  year, 
( that  the  character  of  Lord  Howe  was  admired,  a  foreigner  of 
'  distinction  had  written  from  Paris  in  the  following  terms:  *  Em 
'  one  here  is  full  of  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  tjowe*  AB 
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'  praise  his  bravef y  and  hunranity.  All  wish  to  take  his  conduct 
*  for  their  example.  This  makes  us  think  that  in  your  courUry^  tf 
'  court-martial  wilt  be  appointed  to  try  him  whenever  he  arrives  in 
« England.' 

The  most  splendid  and  Important  service  of  Lord  Howe's  life, 
was  the  victory  of  the  first  of  June,  1794.  It  revived  the  ancient 
fame  of  the  British  navy,  and  led  to  the  subsequent  triumphs  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  and  Nelson.  Though  less  decisive  in  its  imme- 
diate results  than  the  engagements  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Nile,  yet  as  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  exerted 
a  more  powerful  influence.  It  re-kindled  the  resolution,  and  ga- 
thered up  the  flagging  spirits  of  British  seamen,  and  emboldened 
them  to  those  desperate,  but  triumphant  displays  of  courage  which 
followed.  Lord  Howe's  temperament  was  vastly  different  from 
both  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  he  prepared  the  way  |for  their  triumphs  by  the  Spirit 
he  diffused  through  the  navy.  He  put  to  sea  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  after  searching  fruitlessly  for  the  French  fleet  for  some  weekty 
discovered  it  on  the  28th  6  very  far  distant  in  the  south-east,  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  south  by  west,  with  a  rough  sea/ 
This  and  the  three  following  days  were  employed  in  a  series  of 
manoeuvres,  which  led  to  no  decisive  result,  but  on  the  1st  June 
the  fleets  engaged  in  good  earnest.  The  following  brief  account 
of  the  battle  is  quoted  from  Mr.  James,  the  indefatigable  and  ac- 
cnrate  historian  of  naval  actions. 

'  The  enemy  was  discovered  this  morning  about  three  or  four  miles 
to  leeward  in  order  of  battle,  under  an  easy  sail,  to  the  westward.  The 
fleet  being  duly  arranged  in  the  same  order  on  the  larboard  line  of 
bearing,  and  notice  given  of  the  intention  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
line  for  engaging  them  to  leeward,  at  about  thirty  minutes  after  eight, 
a.m.,  the  signal  (36)  was  made  for  each  ship  to  steer  for  and  engage 
her  opponent  in  the  enemy's  line ;  whereupon  the  fleet  bore  up  aoootd- 
iagly.  The  action  commenoed  on  the  part  qf  the.  British  fleet  soon 
after  nine.  The  Defence,  Marlborough,  and  Royal  George,  Queen  j 
and  Brunswick,  being  the  only  ships  which  pushed  through  the  enemy's 
line,  together  with  the  Charlotte,  for  engaging  them  to  leewawL  The 
Gibraltar  emitted  to  cross  the  French  admiral  for  engaging  his  second 
abead,  aa  his  station  required.  The  Caesar's  main-top-sail  was 
backed,  and  whilst  distant  from  the  enemy,  though  the  signal  for 
closer  engagement  was  abroad. 

'  Soon  after  ten  a.m.,  the  French  admiral,  engaged  by  the  Charlotte, 
drawing  ahead  (as  he  had  continued  to  do  from  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  though  the  main-sail,  top-gallant-sails,  &o.,  were  set  in  the 
Charlotte  for  keeping  him  on  the  same  bearing  when  standing  down  to 
fetch  under  his  stern),  he  bore  away  to  the  northward.  "The  fore-topi 
mast,  and  soon  after  the  main-top-mast  (of  which  the  weather-leech 
af  the  sail  had  been  some  time  before  cut  in  two  and  the  sail  rendered 
useless),  in  the  Charlotte  going  over  the  side,  no  hinderance  of  the 
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movement/  or  pursuit  of  the  French  admiral  could  be  made.  But  h6 
hauled  to  the  wind  again  on  the  larboard  tack,  about  three  miles  to 
leeward,  and  formed  with  eleven  or  twelve  more  of  his  ships  not  dia* 
abled  by  the  loss  (at  least)  of  any  of  their  masts.  Ten  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  almost  all  of  them  totally  dismasted,  were  left  to  windward ; 
but  three  of  them  with  their  sprit-sails,  or  sails  raised  on  the  stump  of 
the  fore-mast,  joined  the  French  admiral ;  the  ships  of  the  fleet  being 
either  so  much  dispersed,  or  disabled  in  their  masts  and  rigging  in  th* 
different  actions,  as  to  be  prevented  from  opposing  the  escape  of  those 
French  ships,  or  of  assembling  in  force  to  renew  the  engagement 
And  when  those  three  ships  had  joined  the  others,  the  enemy  stood 
away  large  to  the  northward ;  leaving  seven  of  their  dismasted  ships 
in  our  possession,  one  of  which  sunk  while  the  prisoners  were  remov- 
ing, and  many  of  the  crew  perished  with  the  ship.'— pp.  832—331 

Sir  John  Barrow  has  interwoven  in  his  narrative,  the  accounts 
furnished  by  several  eye-witnesses  of  the  engagement,  pjoft  the 
daring  heroism  detailed  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  intrepioitjr 
of  British  seamen. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Marlborough/  he  remarks  'as  described  partly 
by  Captain  Berkeley  and  partly  by  her  First  Lieutenant,  Monchtos, 
after  the  former  was  carried  off  deck  wounded,  is  so  noible,  and  at  tfce 
same  time  attended  with  such  remarkable  circumstances,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over : — 

.  ' '  The  Marlborough  engaged  the  Impetueux  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  she  payed  round  off  and  dropt  with  his  bowsprit  ovq 
our  quarter,  where  he  lay  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  raking  fire'  whWi 
we  kept  up.  Every  creature  was  driven  from  her  decks,  and  eomerf 
my  men  boarded  her,  but  were  called  back.  I  had  now  the  satisfactMa 
to  see  all  his  masts  go  over  the  side.  At  this  moment  a  eevtnty4aar» 
which  was  astern  of  the  Impetueux,  attempted  to  weather  and  raks 
us ;  but  he  met  with  so  severe  a  reception  that  he  dropt  on  board  Ml 
consort's  quarter,  and  then  luffing  up,  boarded  the  Mariboroogfi  apon 
the  bow ;  but  the  steadiness  of  our  troops,  and  the  good  use  made  «f 
our  guns  and  carronades,  prevented  him  from  availmgfhimself  ef  hissfaa* 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  shipt  masts 
follow  the  example  of  the  other,  and  they  both  lay  without  flring  a  gam, 
or  without  any  colours,  which  makes  me  suppose  they  had  ttrnek,  ai 
not  a  soul  was  upon  deck  to  answer ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion  afterwards,  when  we  were  dismasted  and  lay  slang  side  tot 
Impetueux,  within  half-pistol  shot  was,  that  no  attempt 
against  us,  until  our  own  fleet  came  up  and  took  possession 
.  * '  I  now  attempted  to  back  off  from  the  two  wrecks,  and 
nately  accomplished  it  just  as  the  French  admiral  came  under  -«v 
stern,  who  backed  his  maintopsail  and  raked  us,  by  which  he  did  as 
considerable  damage,  and  carried  away  our  three  masts.  It  W^a  from 
this  ship  I  received  my  wound,  and  therefore  the  remainder  is' the  ac- 
count of  my  first  lieutenant/ 

'  Lieutenant    Monckton  thus  proceeds : — '  At  the  time   Captain 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  quit  the  deck,  we  were  still  on  board*  bet 
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backing  clear  of  our  opponents ;  our  masts  being  then  shot  away  by  • 
die  three-decker  under  our  stern,  carried  away  the  ensign  staff,  and 
deprived  us  of  hoisting  any  colours  for  a  few  minutes.  I  ordered  the 
wreck  to  be  cleared  away  from  the  colour  chest,  and  spread  a  Union 
Jack  at  the  spritsail-yard  and  a  St.  George's  ensign  at  the  stump  of 
the  foremast ;  but  perceiving  that  the  latter  was  mistaken  by  some  of 
our  own  ships  for  the  tri-coloured  nag,  I  ordered  the  flag  to  be  out  off. 
At  this  time  we  were  laying  along  the  Impetueux,  within  pistol-shot ; 
and,  finding  that  she  did  not  return  a  gun,  and  perceiving  she  was  on 
fire,  I  ordered  our  ship  to  cease  firing  at  her,  and  suffered  them  quietly 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  which  I  could  easily  have  prevented  with  our 
musketry.  While  clearing  away  the  wreck,  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  coming  up,  and  perceiving  that  they  must  range  close  to  us, 
and  being  determined  never  to  see  the  British  flag  struck,  I  ordered 
the  men  to  lie  down  at  their  quarters  to  receive  their  fire,  and  to 
return  it  afterwards  if  possible ;  but  being  dismasted,  she  rolled  so 
deep  that  our  lower-deck  ports  could  not  be  opened.  The  event  was 
as  I  expected ;  the  enemy's  rear  passed  us  to  leeward  very  close,  and 
we  fairly  ran  the  gauntlet  of  every  ship  which  could  get  a  gun  to  bear, 
but  luckily. without  giving  us  any  shot  between  wind  and  water,  or 
killing  any  men,  except  two,  who  imprudently  disobeyed  their  officers 
and  got  up  at  their  quarters.  Two  of  their  ships,  which  had  tacked, 
bow  came  to  windward  of  us,  and  gave  us  their  Are,  upon  which  one 
of  their  hulks*  hoisted  a  national  flag,  but  upon  our  firing  some*  guns 
at  her  she  hauled  it  down  again  ;  and  a  three-decker  having  tacked 
also,  stood  towards  us,  with  a  full  intention,  I  believe,  to  sink  us  if 

C sible :  the  Royal  George,  however,  who  I  suppose  had  tacked  after 
,  came  up,  and,  engaging  her  very  closely,  carried  away  her  main 
sad  misen-masts,  and  saved  the  Marlborough  from  the  intended  close 
attack.  1  then  made  the  signal  for  assistance  on  a  boat's  mast ;  but 
tiris  was  almost  instantly  shot  away.  At  five  the  Aquilon  took  us  in 
tow,  and  soon  after  we  joined  the  fleet' 

« Captain  Berkeley  then  concludes  the  report  by  stating,  that  '  the 
perfect  discipline  and  well-directed  fire  which  the  officers  kept  up  at 
their  quarters,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  coolness,  obedience,  and 
karery  o£  the  men  ;  and  the  very  trying  and  critical  juncture  in 
which  lieutenant  Monckton  took  the  command  of  the  ship,  and  kept 
the  British  flag  triumphant  until  the  victory  was  decided,  demands  my 
utmost  praise.'  This  brave  fellow  was  made  commander  a  month  after 
the  battle,  and  captain  the  following  year. 

'  A  curious  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  board  this  ship. 
When  she  was  entirely  dismasted,  and  otherwise  disabled,  by  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  conflict,— the  captain  (the  Hon.  O.  Berkeley), 
sad  die  second  lieutenant  (Sir  Michael  Seymour),  severely  wounded, 
the  latter  having  his  arm  shot  off,  and  the  ship  so  roughly  treated,  that 
*  whisper  of  surrender  was  said  to  have  been  uttered,  which  Lieute- 
osnt  Monckton  overhearing,  resolutely  exclaimed, '  he  would  nail  her 


Dismasted  ships  that  had  struck. 
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colours  to  the  stump  of  the  mast/  At  this  moment  a  cock,  having  by  the 
wreck  been  liberated  from  the  broken  coop,  suddenly  perched  himself  on 
the  stump  of  the  main-mast,  clapped  his  wingB,  and  crowed  aloud ;  in  an 
instant  three  hearty  cheers  rang  throughout  the  ship's  company,  and 
no  more  talk  of  surrender.  At  the  same  time  the  Aquilon  frigate, 
commanded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  seeing  the  helpless  state 
the  Marlborough  was  in,  came  to  her  assistance  and  towed  her  out  of 
the  line.  The  gallant  admiral,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the  cock, 
says,  *  it  partakes  of  a  cock-and-a-bull  story,  but  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  cheers  of  the  crew  on  my  taking  her  in  tow/  It  is  nevertheless 
a  true  story:  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  an  inquiry 
was  made  among  the  old  pensioners  of  the  Marlborough  in  Greenwich 
hospital,  and  two  of  the  most  intelligent,  Alexander  Boswell  and 
William  Brett,  fully  corroborate  the  circumstance;  and  the  latter 
states  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  the  cock  was  given 
to  Lord  George  Lennox,  the  governor,  by  desire  of  Captain  Berkeley. 
Lady  Hardy  has  been  good  enough  to  ascertain  from  her  aunt.  Lady 
Mary  Lennox,  that  the  story  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  cock  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  that  while  the  Marlborough  remained  at  Plymouth 
it  was  daily  visited  by  parties  of  her  crew.' — pp.  271 — 270. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Captain  Gambier  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  is  in  happy  accordance  with  his  subsequent  cha- 
racter. 

'  The  Defence,  Captain  Gambier,  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  was 
terribly  cut  up  and  totally  dismasted ;  she  was  one  of  the  few  that 
passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  got  into  the  midst  of  the  '  French 
ships,  and  lost  her  main  and  mizen-masts.     Captain  Gambier  was  an 
excellent  officer,  and  a  gentleman  of  strict  principles  of  religion  and 
morality.     At  the  close  of  the  action,  Captain  Pakenham,  a  rattling, 
good-humoured   Irishman,   hailed  him  from  the   Invincible,-  'Well 
Jimmy,  I  see  you  are  pretty  well  mauled ;  but  never  mind  Jimmy, 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.'    Another,  incident  took  place  in 
the  little  Defence  :  the  lieutenant  of  the  after-part  of  the  main-deck* 
seeing  a  three-decker,  the  Republican,  (which  shot  away  her  reinaining 
mast,)  suddenly  bearing  down  towards  them,  struck  with  a  Ipnd  of 
momentary  panic,  ran  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  addressing:  the 
captain  with  great  eagerness,  exclaimed,  '  D —  my  eyes,  Sir,  bpt  here 
is  a  whole  mountain  coming  upon  us  ;  what  shall  we  do  ?  *     Captain 
Gambier,  unmoved,  and  looking  gravely  at  him,  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,' 
'  How  dare  you,  Sir,  at  this  awful  moment,  come  to  me  with  an  oath 
in  your  mouth  ?     Go  down,  Sir,  and  encourage  your  men  to  stand  to. 
their  guns,  like  brave  British  seamen/     On  asking  Captain   (then 
Lord)  Gambier,  some  years  afterwards,  if  the  story  was  true,  he  replied, 
he  believed  something  of  the  kind  occurred.' — p.  277- 

The  whole  nation  was  enraptured  by  the  tidings  of  this  victory, 
and  the  following  letters  which  passed  on  the  occasion  between 
George  the  Third  and  Mrs.  Howe,  the  sister  of  the  Admiral) 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  importance  attached  to  it 
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.  <  Wind$or,  llth  of  June,  1?94. 

€  Mrs.  Howe's  seal  for  the  great  cause  in  which  this  country  is  en- 
gaged, added  to  her  becoming  ardour  for  the  glory  of  her  family,  must 
make  her  feel  with  redoubled  joy  the  glorious  news  brought  by  Sir 
Roger  Curtis ;  she  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfied  now  that  Earl  Richard 
has,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  twenty -six  of  the 
enemy,  taken  six  and  sunk  two:*  besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  reach  their 
own  shore.  I  own  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  sentiments 
on  the  occasion,  but  will  not  detain  her  by  adding  more. 

(Signed)  N      *  George  R/ 

To  which  gracious  communication  Mrs.  Howe  returned  the  follow- 
ing admirable  reply : — ; 

'  When  Mrs.  Howe  heard  last  night  of  the  victory  obtained  by  your 
Majesty's  fleet,  she  did  not  feel  a  possibility  of  any  addition  to  her  feli- 
city, but  the  approbation  expressed  by  your  Majesty  of  what  has  been 
performed,  ana  the  honour  done  her  by  so  precious  and  so  gracious  a 
notice  of  it,  under  the  hand  of  her  adored  Sovereign,  has  proved  the 
contrary :  and  she  has  only  to  regret  that  a  woman  cannot  throw  her- 
self at  your  Majesty's  feet  this  morning  at  the  levee,  and  there  to  have 
endeavoured  to  express  her  heartfelt  gratitude.' — pp.  263,  264. 

Having  already  indulged  so  copiously  in  extracts  from  this 
volume,  we  must  pass  over  several  which  we  had  marked,  and 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  following  comparison  of  IJowe,  St  Vin- 
cent, and  Nelson,,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  names  occurring 
in  the  naval  history  of  our  country : 

'  Howe  unquestionably  led  the  way.     He  was  his  own  sole  instruct, 
or  in  naval  matters — not  brought  up  in  any  particular  school— hardly 
indeed  can  it  be  said  there  was  any  school  in  the  early  part  of  his  ca- 
reer.    Whatever  he  gained,  from  the  various  commanders  under  whom 
he  served,  must  have  been  by  comparison,  observation,  and  reflection. 
At  that  time,  there  was  very  little  system  observed  in  the  nary,  and 
soil  less  of  science.     Naval  tactics,  evolutions,  and  signals  were  then 
but  feebly  creeping  into  use,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  French,  and 
had  made  but  slow  progress — rarely  attempted  indeed  to  be  carried 
into  practice  except  by  one  individual — the  talented  and  unfortunate 
Kempenfelt,  who  perished  in  the  Royal  George.     After  him,  Howe 
seriously  took  them  up,  and  never  lost  sight  of  these  important  ob- 
jects until  he  had  completed  a  system  which  long  bore  the  name  of 
'  Howe's  Signals/     In  the  perfecting  of  this  system  he  was  indefati- 
gable— whether  on  shore  or  afloat,   theoretically  or  practically  this 
favorite  and  most  useful  object  was  uppermost  m  his  mind.     It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  Howe  was  professionally  and  charac- 
teristically bold,  cool,  and  decisive — a  thorough  seaman  in  theory  and 
practice — and  his  knowledge  was  conveyed  to  others  mostly  by  mild- 
ness, persuasion,  and  the  force  of  example. 


f  A  very  common  error  at  his  time/ 
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'In  tactics  and  in  discipline,  St.  Vincent  was  a  disciple  of  Howe.  In 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  a  night  action  with  a  superior 
enemy,  the  former  decided  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  being  in  such  a 
case  deprived  of  the  great  advantage  of  Howe's  signals.  In  discipline 
the  scholar  may  be  said  to  have  carried  his  mode  of  instruction  beyond 
the  master.  Where  Howe  was  patient,  gentle,  indulgent,  said  kind, 
by  which  he  won  the  attachment  of  both  officers  and  seamen,  St 
Vincent  was  rigorous,  peremptory,  and  resolute,  rigidly  maintaining 
that  the  life  and  soul  of  naval  discipline  was  obedienoe*-4iifl  favourite 
word  was  obedienza.  The  one  obtained  his  object  by  pursuing  the 
suaviter  in  modo— the  other  by  the  fortiter  t»  re.  The  mutinout 
seamen  at  Portsmouth,  but  half  subdued,  were  at  once  completely  re- 
duced  to  order  by  the  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of,  and  the  confident* 
they  placed  in,  Lord  Howe.  The  mutiny  in  the  fleet  off  Cadi*  no 
sooner  sprung  up,  than  it  was  crushed  by  the  prompt  and  rigorou 
measures  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  whose  determined  and  resolute  eendact, 
on  that  occasion,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  that  spirit  of  in* 
subordination  from  spreading  which  had  manifested  itself  in  many  «f 
the  ships  employed  in  blockading  a  distant  and  an  enemy's  port. 

'  These  two  gallant  admirals,  pursuing  different  modes  of  attaining 
the  same  ends,  and  of  very  different  temperaments,  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  deference  for  each  other.    St.  Vincent  always  spoke  of 
Howe  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  and  regard*    He  used  to  aay  ke 
was  a  man  of  few  words*  but  what  he  said  was  always  to  the  purpose* 
and  weU  worthy  to  be  remembered.     The  kindly  feelings  of  men  to- 
wards each  other  are  frequently  discovered  in  trifling  incidents  or  ex- 
pressions :  Lord  St.  Vincent,  on  entering  the  break&st'-room,  weuU 
often  say, '  Well,  I  have  got  on  my  blue  breeches  this  cold  morning; 
Lord  Howe  wore  blue  breeches,  and  I  love  to  follow  his  example  even 
n  my  dress,'    On  the  other  hand,  St.  Vincent  was  considered  by 
Howe  as  the  first  naval  officer  of  his  day.     In  a  letter  already  quoted, 
be  says,  *  I  will  only  commission  you  to  assure  him  (Lord  8k  Vincent) 
in  my  behalf,  in  simple  veracity,  that  his  eminent  services  have  not 
exceeded  my  expectations/*     He  was  unquestionably  -a  fearless  and* 
intelligent  commander,  bold  in  design  and  prompt  in  execution,  free  in 
his  opinions,  generous,  and  charitable  without  ostentation;  a  keen  ob- 
server of  mankind ;  indulgent  to  minor  offences,  severe  in  thaw  of  an 
aggravated  nature.     In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  firmly  attacked  to  his 
party ;  but  his  friends  always  maintained  that  he  never  allowed  .his 
political  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  professional  duties.    At  an  offi- 
cer his  talents  were  eertainly  of  the  highest  order,  and  many  excellent 
commanders  were  educated  and  brought  forward  under  his  auspice*.* 
With  all  this  merit,  which  public  opinion  duly  appreciated,  he  £  said' 
(by  one  who  knew  him  well)  to  have  affected,  as  well  when  afleaY  a* 
under  circumstances  on  shore,  the  character  of  a  blunt  tar,  obstinate  i*V 
his.  resolutions,  and  rough  in  the  manner  of  exercising  kit  authority 

.  ■     ■      .  ■    ■ — — .     ■         ....  -     .  ...       ■.«*  ■    liil  ti    *li 

*  A  beautiful  and  highly-prized  letter  was  written  by  Lord  Howe*  to  8t- 
Vincent  on  his  victory  of  1797,  which  by  some  means  or  other  .is  sakl  to  bare 
disappeared  from  the  family  papers,  to  the  great  regret  and  annoyance  of  the 
fumving  connexions. 
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over  the  officers  of  his  fleet ;  bat  notwithstanding  this,  the  feature  by 
which  he  was  best  known  in  society  was  that  of  a  refined  courtier, 
smooth  and  complimentary  in  his  address*  His  professional  character, 
however,  was  steady  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose. 

'  The  character  and  conduct  of  Nelson  were  widely  different  from 
both  of  the  above-mentioned  officers.     Without  being  a  thorough  sea- 
man,  he  knew  well  how  to  stimulate  exertions  and  to  animate  seal. 
He  had  the  peculiar  tact  to  make  every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  believe  that  his  individual  share  in  any  enterprise  contributed 
mainly  to  its  success— thus  giving  encouragement  and  inspiring  con. 
fidence  to  each  in  his  own  exertions.     In  the  result  he  was  singularly 
fortunate:  where  he  led  all  were  anxious  to  follow.     Nelson  was 
indeed  a  being  **t  generis—'  none  but  himself  could  be*  his  parallel ' 
—end  it  may  be  feared  he  has  left  few  of  the  same  breed  behind  him. 
That  he  had  his  weak  points  cannot  be  denied,  but  what  human  being 
is  exempt  from  them  ?     He  has  been  unjustly  compared  with  ah  An- 
thony, ready  to  sacrifice  the  world  to  another  Cleopatra— than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  incorrect ;  with  one  unfortunate  exception,  which 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  has  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory, 
he  never  suffered  the  deplorable  influence  alluded  to  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  his  professional  duties.     Whenever  such  demanded  his 
presence,  all  pleasures  and  indulgences  gave  way  ;  neither  these  nor 
the  least  care  of  life  occupied  for  a  moment  a  share  in  his  thoughts.    A 
passionate  and  insatiable  love  of  fame  was  the  '  spur '  to  Nelson's  noble 
mind/    To  be  '  Crowned  with  Laurel  or  covered  with  Cypress ' — '  a 
Peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  * — 'Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  ' — 
these  were  the  words,  the  signal  for  each  terrible  conflict.     He  never 
anticipated  defeat,  but  went  into  battle  with  the  full  conviction  he  was 
to  conquer  or  die.     The  %oords  were  the  ebullition  of  that  feeling, 
which  carried  his  feeble  frame  through  exertions  and  energies,  that 
nothing  short  of  his  ardent  and  spiritual  nature  could  have  supported. 
The  strength  and  elasticity  of  his  mind  got  complete  control  over  bo- 
dily pain  and  infirmity.     These  in  the  scale  of  human  affliction  were 
to  him  sb  nothing,  when  in  sight  or  pursuit  of  an  enemy.     An  ambi- 
tions love  of  distinction,  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  honours,  or  a 
glorious  death,  was  the  ruling  passion,  and  his  destiny  led  him  to  ex- 
perience them  all.     Conqueror  of  *  a  hundred  fights/  he  died  at  last,  as 
*U  true  heroes  would  wish  to  do,  in  the  arms  of  victory !' — pp.  426 — 431. 

Sir  John  Barrow's  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  depart- 
ment of  biography.  Though  wanting  the  charm  which  so 
eminently  characterises  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  it  will  be  read 
without  weariness  by  all  classes,  and  must  certainly  leave  an  im- 
pression highly  favourable  to  the  private  character,  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  services  of  its  subject.  It  is  not  free  from  the  false 
morality  which  unhappily  pervades  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
We  refer  especially  to  some  remarks  occurring  at  page  421,  res- 
pecting duelling,  the  most  absurd  and  palpably  unchristian  of 
modern  fashions.  When  will  men  bearing  the  form  and  claiming 
the  attributes  of  a  rational  nature,  cease  to  dishonor  themselves, 
and  throw  contempt  on  their  Maker  ? 
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Art.  VI.  General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Euylith 
Grammar  and  Composition.  By  Henry  Rogrrs,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  University  College,  London. 
William  Ball.    1838. 

T^HESE  lectures  have  a  claim  on  our  notice  which  the  gene- 
-*-  rality  of  such  performances  do  not  possess.  Besides  a  full 
and  perspicuous  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  course  to  which 
they  are  introductory,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
secure  them,  they  contain  the  discussion,  and  we  thank  the  deter- 
mination of  certain  questions,  upon  which  opinions  have  been 
hitherto  divided,  or  altogether  erroneous.  For  these  reasons  we 
proceed  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  little  volume 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  remarks. 

In  what  the  author  justly  calls  a  singularly  eloquent  article  on 
Montague's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  contained  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Babington 
Macaulay,  a  view  is  taken  of  what  Bacon  accomplished  by  his 
Novum  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  we 
think  with  Professor  Rogers,  implies  a  low  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  influence  these  immortal  works  have  had  on  the  spirit  of 
physical  research,  and  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  influence  has  been  exerted. 

The  method  of  investigation  which  bears  Bacon's  name,  and  will 
carry  his  fame  down  to  the  latest  ages,  was  certainly  not  origi- 
nated by  him.     It  is  that  by  which  all  discoveries  have  been  and 
will  be  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  the 
misconception   of  this  point  is  most  happily  ridiculed   by  the 
reviewer.   But  though  it  is  the  only  way  to  success,  it  was  not  the 
only  way  taken.     A  natural  impotency  to  discern  or  pursue  it, 
has  ever  been  among  the  evidences  of  the  fall.   With  few  excep- 
tions, up  to  Bacon's  era,  men  had  done  little  else  than  blunder  in 
the  wrong  one— asking  their  toiling  fancies  for  that  information 
which   can   only  be   obtained  by  observation  and   comparison 
of  facts.  Since  that  time  we  know  the  case  has  been  different, 
and  we  only  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  all  subsequent  philoso- 
phers, in  giving  Bacon  the  credit  of  having  instituted  toe  true 
and  natural  mode  of  interpreting  the  laws  of  our  economy*   This 
he  did  by  giving  us  a  perfect  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  is 
pursued.  The  close  observation  of  his  own  consciousness  brought 
to  light  the  facts  involved  in  this  process,  and  the  exact  osder  of 
their  succession   (and  this  is  all  the  wise  ever  attempt  in  their 
researches).     He  thus  became  the  discoverer,  for  so  practically 
he  may  be  considered,  of  the  natural  method  of  investigating 
truth,  by  the  exercise  of  that  method  itself.     Unable  to  confer 
lesser  benefits,  as  he  has  shown  himself,  his  labour  created  a 
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atent  that  will  be  prolific  of  happy  inventions  while  the  world 
ndures — as  long  as  the  known,  and  as  yet  unknown  laws  of  na- 
ture continue  to  be  the  rich  inheritance  of  mankind. 

The  utility  of  this  achievement  is  disputed  by  the  reviewer, 
►ecause  i  it  was  only  telling  the  world  to  do  what  all  the  world 
was  doing  before,'  and  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  what  we 
hink  Mr.  Rogers's  pages  will  prove  to  be  an  unfortunate  refe- 
ence  to — systems  of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric.  It  is  not 
oo  much  to  say  that  had  the  acuteness  of  a  rare  sagacity  been  re- 
nforced  by  a  severer  discipline  in  the  studies  he  condemns,  the 
Listinguished  author  of  the  views  in  question  would  not  have  lent 
us  genius  to  the  support  of  a  fallacy,  nor  so  successfully  have 
lindered  its  detection  by  many  of  his  readers,  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  dazzling  eloquence.  He  would  have  been  unable  to  do 
the  one,  and  unwilling  to  do  the  other.  '  A  process/  says  the 
reviewer,  'is  not  likely  to  be  better  performed  because  men 
'know  how  they  perform  it.'  Upon  this  our  author  joins  issue 
with  him. 

We  cannot  profess  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Rogers's  able  refutation 
of  this  position,  for  our  limits  confine  us  to  very  brief  extracts. 
fie  is  of  course  principally  concerned  in  it,  as  it  excuses  from  the 
study  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric — but  if  it  be  shown  not  to  hold 
good  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  surrendered  as  inapplicable  to 
any.    In  an  Appendix  a  more  specific  defence,  on  this  ground,  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  is  undertaken.     After  stating  that  the  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  principles  of  induction  corrected  the 
spirit  in  which  men  applied  them ;  and  secondly,  gave  unifor- 
mity to  the  conduct  of  philosophers,  our  author  says  : 

1  As  to  the  first ;  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  Reviewer  has  remarked, 
that  uo  accurate  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  determining  when  any 
particular  induction  has  been  properly  performed,  '  what  collection  of 
facta  is  scanty,  or  what  number  of  experiments  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine '  a  point ;  but  surely  the  spirit  in  which  such  inquiries  will  be 
conducted,  will  be  prodigiously  affected  by  our  knowledge  or  ignorance 
even  of  those  general  rules,  to  which  the  Reviewer  attaches  so  little 
importance.  To  be  put  distinctly  on  our  guard  against  those  various 
errors  and  prejudices,  which  Bacon  has  so  fancifully  yet  beautifully 
described  under  the  name  of  Idola,  and  which  so  often  vitiate  the  con- 
clusions of  the  vulgar,  (however  naturally  sagacious  they  may  be,) 
most  surely  tend  to  render  our  inquiries  more  enlarged,  liberal,  and 
comprehensive,  and  to  diminish  the  chances  of  our  failure.  If  not,  we 
must  adopt  the  paradoxical  conclusion,  that  if  two  men,  of  equal 
sagacity  and  skill,  one  of  whom  was  thoroughly  and  systematically  ac- 
quainted with  Bacon's  principles,  and  the  other  totally  ignorant  of 
them,  were  requested  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  some  complicated 
phenomena,  both  would  be  equally  liable  to  error  ; — to  rest  contented 
with  a  hasty  induction   or  slight  collection  of  facts ;  to  be  imposed 
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upon  by  those  numerous  prejudices,  against  which  the  one  is  distinctly 
put  on  his  guard  beforehand,  while  the  other  is  left  in  ignorance  of 
them,  or  must  detect  them  by  that  which  the  whole  history  of  philoso- 
phy shows  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose, — his  unaided  sagacity. — 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  would  receive  this 
statement.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  '  to  be  fore-warned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed ,-'  and  to  me  it  appears,  there  would  be  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  two  men,  as  there  would  be  between  two  skilful  military 
commanders,  one  of  whom  is  well  acquainted  with  the  general  localities 
of  the  country  he  is  traversing,  and  with  the  points  in  which  danger  or 
ambush  may  lie  concealed,  and  the  other  entirely  ignorant  of  both. 

It  is  no  argument  to  reply,  that  many  philosophers  now  act  upon  the 
inductive  philosophy  in  the  most  enlarged  spirit,  who  have  nefar 
perused  the  writings  of  Bacon.  The  spirit,  which  he  first  inculcated, 
has  been  universally  diffused ;  his  principles  have  been  transferred  to 
innumerable  volumes,  and  illustrated  by  a  host  of  examples.  It  is  t 
natural  consequence  attending  the  wide  diffusion  and  practical  adop- 
tion of  certain  great  principles,  that  we  become,  in  some  degree,  un- 
grateful to  the  memory  of  him  who  at  first  propounded  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  the  statement  of  a  great  modern  writer,  that  the 
4  philosophy  of  one  age  becomes  the  common  sense  of  another  ;*  h  may 
be  added  with  equal  truth,  that  when  it  does  thus  become  familiar 
'  common  sense/  we  often  forget  to  recognise  its  philosophical  origin* 

As  to  the  second  point ; — Bacon's  distinct  enunciation  of  the  induc- 
tive method  made  the  adoption  of  that  method  uniform.  Though  all 
men  had  performed  the  inductive  process  on  some  occasions,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  men  performed  it  whenever  they  ought;  on  the  emu 
trary,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  they  often  fit 
not :  in  other  words,  they  were  (to  use  the  language  of  Bacon)  'anti- 
cipators,' not  'interpreters,'  of  nature.  The  Reviewer,  indeed,  tells  us 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them,  except  that  the  former  perform 
the  process  of  induction  'ill,'  the  latter  fwell.'  Yet  he  himself  ad- 
mits the  contrary ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  men  may  form  their  con- 
clusions not  only  from  a  hasty  and  scanty  induction,  but  on  no  indue- 
tion  at  all, — 'from  premises  grounded  on  assumption.0  Thus,  he  ad- 
mits, the  schoolmen  often  acted,  and  thus,  we  may  add,  the  generality 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  acted  :  it  is  true,  they  often  instinctively 
adopted  the  method  which  Bacon  recommends,  but  as  their  adoption 
of  it  was  only  instinctive,  as  they  had  no  distinct  contciousnest  that  this 
was  the  sole  method  by  which  they  could  discover  the  truth  they  sought, 
they  did  not  adopt  it  uniformly.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  clear  per- 
ception of  the  principles  on  which  we  act,  which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  vague  and  indeterminate,  or  uniform  and  steady  ap- 
plication of  them.' — pp.121 — 125. 


We  should  gladly  quote  more  largely,  but  there  is  yet 

topic  which  invites  us.  This  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  seeMld 
lecture,  and  we  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than 
create  a  desire  to  see  in  its  entire  state,  what  we  must  be  content 
to  produce  in  a  broken  and  imperfect  abstract.     In  speaking  of 
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hat  large  class  of  compositions  which  have  the  communication  of 
Measure  for  their  object,  the  author  disputes  Dr.  Whateley's  de- 
imtion  of  poetry,  that  metre  is  its  essence.  Ordinary  language, 
[for  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  question  about  the  popu- 
ar  meaning  of  a  term,)  is,  he  alleges,  opposed  to  this.  For 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
sailed  'noble  poetry/  And  this  is  done  when  it  is  manifestly  the 
ribject  of  the  writer,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  please.  Nobody, 
bowever,  would  term  them  *  noble  verses.' 

'  For,  according  to  this  theory,  Euclid's  Elements,  Mrs.  Dalgairn's 
Cookery-book,  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nac, the  Eton  Grammar,  or  the  London  Directory,  done  into  verse, 
wold  be  poetry !  *  True/  it  would  be  replied  by  a  disciple  of  Dr. 
WTiately,  'it  is  poetry,  but  it  is  very  bad  poetry.'  If  it  were  admitted 
to  be  poetry  at  all,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  in  popular 
estimation,  it  would  not  be  considered  poetry  at  all ;  showing,  that 
while  we  ordinarily  restrict  the  term  only  to  metrical  composition,  we 
So  not  consider  its  essence  to  be  metre;  but  that  to  constitute  it 
poetry,  certain  other  conditions  must  be  complied  with.  What,  then, 
are  those  conditions  ?  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  answer  can  be 
given,  than  that  the  general  structure  of  the  composition  must  be  de- 
ngmrd  ami  adapted  to  impart  pleasure,  this  being  the  end  of  this 
species  of  composition.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  limitation  to  such 
subjects  as  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  capable  of  pleasing. — If  it  be 
said,  that  this  account  of  poetry  does  not  tell  us  what  that  particular 
quality  of  thought  or  style  is  which  produces  the  pleasure,  I  answer  no; 
because  there  is  no  one  such  quality.  The  elements  which  produce  it 
tie  manifold,  and  may  be  mingled  in  all  kinds  of  proportions;  and  the 
answer  to  such  a  question,  therefore,  could  only  be  given  by  an  analysis 
of  the  various  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  pleasure. 

•  •  • 

4  Poetry,  then,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  (and  here  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  entire  concurrence  of  Dr.  Whately,)  does  not  consist  in 
my  one  particular  quality  of  thought  or  style,  but  is  a  species  of  compo- 
titicm.  The  topics  of  which  it  treats  may  be  treated  in  other  species 
of  composition:  the  faculties  of  mind  it  more  peculiarly  demands — 
imagination  and  fancy— are  employed  by  the  orator,  and  the  historian, 
aa  well  as  by  the  poet ;  the  various  powers  of  language,  whether  pro- 
per or  figurative,  are  none  of  them  exclusively  its  own  :  comparison, 
tiaile,  metaphor,  and  every  kind  of  trope,  are  found,  though  used  in 
a  different  way,  nearly  as  often  in  the  pages  of  South  or  Burke,  as  in 
toose  of  Milton  or  Byron.  In  a  word,  the  materials  or  elements  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  may  be  the  same ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
tbeyare  employed,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mingled*  the 
akaping  which  is  given  them  to  adapt  them  to  the  object,  which  form 

the  sole  distinction. 

•  *  * 

1  The  essential  conditions  of  poetry  then,  are,  that  the  subjects  shall 
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be  capable  of  imparting  immediate  pleasure,  either  in  themselves,  or 
from  the  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature  with  which  they  are  exhibited, 
and  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  shall  be  designed  and 
adapted  to  promote  the  same  end.  Any  such  thoughts  so  expressed 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  essence  of  poetry,  and  if  expressed  in  a  metri- 
cal form,  are  poetry  in  the  ordinary  sense.' — pp.  86-— 91. 

We  apply  the  term  poetry  then, 

'  To  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  to  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  to 
Byron's  Childe  Harold,  and  to  Hudibras ;  to  Spensers's  Fairy  Queen, 
and  to  Thomson's  Seasons;  to  Scott's  Mannion,  and  Crabbe's  Tales  of 
the  Hall;  to  Milton's  Comus,  and  Burns's  Tarn  O'Shanter;  to 
Dryden's  Ode  on  Cecilia's  Day,  and  to  Prior's  Alma ;  to  Cowper's 
Task,  and  to  Pope's  Dunciad ;  to  Gray's  Elegy,  and  Philips's  Splendid 
Shilling. 

'  If  these  views  be  correct,  it  is  easy  at  once  to  see  the  inadequacy 
of  those  definitions  of  poetry,  which  have  made  its  essence  to  consist 
in  some  one  quality  of  thought  or  diction,  rather  than  in  the  general 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  immensely  varied  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in 
pursuance  of  the  primary  design  of  imparting  pleasure.  Thus  to  take 
one  example,  (and  I  have  no  time  to  advert  to  more,)  poetry  has  been 
sometimes  denned  as  consisting  in  the  various  forms  of  what  is  called 
figurative  language,  as  comparison,  simile,  metaphor.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed,  that  these  are  amongst  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  poetry, 
and  one  of  the  many  modes  of  employing  language  by  which  it  suc- 
ceeds in  attaining  its  end  of  imparting  pleasure.  It  is  also  true,  that 
there  are  some  forms  of  such  language  which  are  more  peculiarly  pro* 
per  to  poetry.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see,  that  this  definition  is,  is 
one  respect,  too  wide,  and  in  another  too  narrow :  it  is  too  wide,  for  it 
would  give  the  formal  character  of  poetry  to  every  sentence  in  any 
historical  or  argumentative  work  which  contains  a  brilliant  metaphor ; 
and  it  is  too  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  it  away  altogether  from 
much  which  all  agree  in  allowing  to  be  poetry  of  a  highly  pleasing 
order, — I  mean  from  innumerable  passages  of  descriptive  poetry,  and 
the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  passion.  To  restrict  myself  to  the  former; 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  passages  of  the  most  vivid  descrip- 
tion, which  do  not  contain  a  single  comparison  or  metaphor  in  them \ 
in  which,  in  fact,  every  word  is  strictly  proper,  and  used  in  its  literal 
sense.     The  following  examples  will  suffice.' — pp.  93 — 95. 

The  examples  given  are,  Goldsmith's  Description  of  the  Village 
before  it  was  Deserted ;  Thompson's,  of  the  Traveller  Lost  in  the 
Snow;  and  Cowper's  Picture  of  the  Woodman  Going  to  his 
Work  ;  and  happier'  could  not  have  been  pitched  upon.  Three 
beautiful  passages  from  Shaksneare ;  the  Laughter  of  Achilles, 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida;  the  Dying  Apostrophe  of  Anthony  to 
Cleopatra;  and  the  pathetic  words  uttered  by  Lear  after  hb 
restoration  to  reason ;  to  which  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  compelled  to  refuse  the  title  of  poetry,  because  they  are  dead- 
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lute  of  imagery,  although  their  claims,  we  suppose,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  world. 

The  feet  that  poetry  appears  generally  in  the  garb  of  metre  is 
accounted  for,  by  that  contrivance  being  one  means  of  attaining 
the  end  in  view,  viz.  delight.  But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  comparatively  modern  origin  of  prose  compositions  that 
contemplate  the  same  object,  be  not  the  reason  why  any  diffi- 
culty is  felt  in  classing  them  under  the  head  of  poetry.  Mr. 
Rogers  enumerates  their  points  of  similarity  with  the  acknow- 
ledged models  of  poetry,  and  thus  justifies  the  grouping  in  one 
common  class  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Don  Juan 
and  Hudibras ;  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ; 
&c,  &c.  He  acknowledges  the  want  of  a  term  Dy  which  all  per- 
sons would  be  content  to  express  their  belief  in  the  propriety  of 
this  classification.  He  has  supplied  argument  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  make  them  extend  the  sense  of  the  old  one. 

As  long  as  clear  conceptions  are  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  while 
there  are  people  who  are  not  satisfied  with  phraseology  of  uncer- 
tain meaning — who  prefer  that  the  current  coin  of  discourse 
should  be  assayed  before  it  is  issued,  such  discussions  as  these 
will  possess  a  value  apart  from  their  subject.  The  impatience  of 
laxity  in  expression  will  be  generated  and  increased  by  every  in- 
stance of  its  correction.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  literature, 
and  people  will  criticise,  justly  or  not,  and  therefore  we  thank 
Mr.  Rogers  for  determining  as  we  think  he  has,  a  much  vexed 
question — ridding  us,  for  the  future,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  of 
much  writing  on  these  subjects  which  is  erroneous  and  inconse- 
quential. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  characterize  his  volume, — we  have* 
in  part,  enabled  our  readers  to  do  this  for  themselves ;  and  he  is 
already  familiar  to  them  by  our  reviews  of  the  only  biography  of 
John*  Howe  worthy  so  noble  a  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  pre- 
liminary Essays  he  has  contributed  to  the  collected  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burke.  One  merit  in 
these  lectures  we  cannot  pass  over  which  augurs  well  for  the 
class  under  his  tuition,  as  Professor  of  English  Literature — the 
propriety  of  his  style  for  his  purpose.  This  is  to  instruct  and 
convince,  and  to  it  every  thing  is  subordinate  and  subservient. 
He  is  no  where  willing  to  use  the  common  license  of  an  Intro- 
ductory Lecture,  for  what  is  called  fine  writing.  His  object  is  to 
carry  his  readers  with  him,  not  to  make  them  stop  to  admire. 
That  is  an  after  process  to  be  performed  by  the  judicious.  But 
does  a  composition  so  perspicuous  and  energetic,  need  such  fre- 
qnent  italics?  We  do  not  remember  being  indebted  to  their  ad- 
monitions for  one  of  the  emphases  we  gave  to  his  sentences  as 
we  read  them. 
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Art.  VII,  Two  Memorials  Addressed  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  the  Alleged  Corrupt 
Character  of  some  of  its  Publications.     8vo.     London  :  L.  &  6. 

Seeley. 

T^HE  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  generally 
**-  described  by  the  epithet  *  venerable,' — that  is,  the  orthodox 
churchmen  generally  thus  describe  it  The  term  may  refer  to  its 
age,  as  it  has  existed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years;  or  it  may 
refer  to  its  staid,  sober,  dignified  character, — so  opposite  to  the 
noisy,  bustling,  platform  activity  of  modern  institutions ;  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  met,  of  its  concentrating  in  its  support  the  grett 
mass  of  the  clergy,  and  being  thus  so  completely  identified  with 
the  Establishment,  as  to  merit  an  epithet  universally  employed  at 
descriptive  of  iL  Whatever  be  the  cause,  such  is  the  custom; 
and  no  one,  we  believe,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  will 
doubt,  that  whatever  terms  of  admiration  or  respect  the  Establish- 
ment itself  deserves  from  her  sons,  the  very  same  terms  may  be 
applied  to  the  '  Society,'  as  combining  in  its  members  the  rank, 
dignity,  learning,  and  official  and  personal  support  of  the  clerical 
body,  which,  in  popular  language,  is  the  church.  The  influence 
of  the  Society  is  immense ;  its  books  and  tracts  are  circulated 
zealously  and  extensively;  they  have  exerted,  and  do  exert,  no  or- 
dinary power  over  the  formation  of  the  religious  opinions  of  church 
people,  especially  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  classes.  With  the 
orthodox  of  the  fatter,  it  is  almost  a  point  of  honour  to  support 
the  institution ;  even  the  Evangelical  party  very  generally  sub- 
scribe to  it,  although  the  late  Mr.  Simeon,  of  (Sunbridge,  was 
'  repeatedly  black-balled,'  (to  use  the  words  of  the  'Record,')  be- 
fore he  could  gain  admission, — all  admitted  to  membership  having 
to  be  regularly  proposed  apd  formally,  voted  in,  we  believe  bj 
«  the  ballot* 

As  Evangelical  principles  have  become  diffused  among  the 
clergy,  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  opened  to  the  Pharisaical 
and  unscriptural  nature  of  the  theology  inculcated  in  the  poblice- 
tions  of  the  'Venerable'  Society.  The  c Record'  and  'Chris- 
tian, Observer/  have,  for  years  past,  been  occasionally  dilating 
upon  this  topic ;  while  frequent  and  great  contentions  have  taken 
place  in  the  meetings  of  the  Body  itself,  between  the  advocate^ 
of  the  Evangelical  system  and  those  of  the  old  formal  ant 
Pharisaical  orthodoxy.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  ife 
numbers  of  the  latter  are  very  far  beyond  theirs  whom  we  dean 
Scriptural  in  their  doctrine,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  <fe 
Society's  publications,  represent,  very  naturally,  the  creed  and 
principles — the  theological  *  image  and  superscription,*  of  the 
majority  of  its  members. 
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Among  the  means  by  which  a  reformation  in  the  Society's  pub- 
lications nas  been  attempted,  certain  clergymen  have  had  recourse 
to  that  of  memorializing  the  General  Meeting,  in  order  to  secure 
die  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  this  purpose.  This  effort 
having  proved  fruitless,  they  have  thought  proper  to  publish  to 
the  world  what  they  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
submit  to  the  Society.  The  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  110  octavo  pages,  contains  'Two  Me- 
morials,' as  the  title  states ; — it  contains,  however,  also,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Society  upon  them,  and  the  letters  of  the  Secreta- 
ries conveying  the  resolutions  to  the  memorialists.  The  *  Me- 
morials' as  published,  and  forming  almost  a  volume,  are  preceded 
by  the  following  dedication,  which  we  give,  as  at  once  showing 
Who  the  memorialists  are,  and  the  deep  importance  which  they 
attach  to  their  object. 

'  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops, 
the  Rev.  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  General  Body  of  Members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  its  District  Com- 
mittees ;  the  following  Correspondence  Respecting  the  Alleged  Errors 
«£  some  of  the  Publications  Circulated  by  the  Society,  is  Respectfully 
Dedicated  by  their  Fellow-Members  and  Memorialists : 
'  Hastings  Robinson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Warley, 
'  Henry  Budd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  White  Roothing, 

*  Guy  Bryan,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodham  Walter,  y  Essex. 

*  Charles  Isaac  Yorke,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Shenfield, 
'  Henry  B.  S.  Harris,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Leaden  Roothing.1 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Mr.  Binney's  *  celebrated  sentence  ;' 
it  has  become  so  familiar  that  we  need  not  repeat  it.  Now,  we 
speak  in  perfect,  calm,  sober  seriousness,  when  we  say,  that  the 
point  which  the  pamphlet-before  us  aims  at  establishing,  is  this — 
that  6the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,'  pro- 
bably  'destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves.'  This,  to  use  Mr. 
Binney's  words,  is  the  'deep,  serious,  religious  conviction*  of  its 
authors ;  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  add,  that  such  must  be  the  con- 
viction of  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  who  regard  Scriptural 
views  of  Evangelical  truth  as  necessary  to  salvation,  ana  who 
sympathize  with  the*  apostle  Paul's  vehement  hostility  to  <ano- 
'ther  Gospel:' — *if  I,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  it,  let  him 
'be  accursed.' 

In  our  number  for  November  last,  we  reviewed  the  pamphlet 
entitled  'What?  and  Who  says  it?'  by  John  Search, — a  produc- 
tion, which  unanswerably  shows  that  Mr.  Binney  has  said  nothing 
but  what  churchmen  themselves  have  said  both  before  him  and 
since.  It  required  no  talent — no  argumentative  ability  to  do 
this;  the  unanswerableness  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  consists 
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in  the  simple  citation  of  the  words  of  the  '  Christian  Observer,' 
the  '  Record/  Dr.  Chalmers,  &c,  in  which  statements  are  made, 
and  opinions  expressed,  identical,  in  substance,  with  those  of  'the 
person,'  whom  Dr.  Burton  described,  as  ca  man  whose  heart  was 
'  untouched  with  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose  conver- 
'  sion  was  not  to  be  effected  by  human  means  I'  Those  who  have 
seen  '  What?  and  Who  says  it  V  will  remember  the  use  that  its 
editor  makes  of  the  presumption  in  support  of  the  '  celebrated 
sentence,'  from  the  character  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society's  publications,  as  depicted  by  churchmen.  He  quotes 
one,  as  acknowledging  that  he  concealed  the  whole  twelve 
volumes  of  its  Tracts  from  the  eyes  of  his  family,  as  containing 
unsound  and  delusory  statements  of  truth  ! — another,  as  affirm- 
ing, that  many  of  its  publications  perverted  the  Gospel,  or 
blended  it  with  vital  and  fundamental  error ; — and,  not  content 
with  this,  who  went  on  farther  to  express  his  'conviction'  that  the 
preaching  of  the  men,  whose  views  accorded  with  such  books — 
men  constituting  'an  overwhelming  majority'  of  the  clergy — 'led 
their  hearers  down  to  the  chambers  of  death/  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Search  has  made  no  use  of  the  Memorials  be- 
fore us.  They  had  not,  we  suppose,  fallen  into  his  hands*  for,  if 
they  had,  he  could  not  fail  to  nave  perceived  the  importance  of 
their  testimony.  They  are  not  hasty  leading  articles  of  a  news- 
paper,— nor  rapidly  written  reviews  for  a  magazine, — nor  driv- 
ing, dashing  declamation  like  what  is  indulged  m  by  Chalmers, — 
nor  any  thing,  in  fact,  which,  while  writing,  the  author  might 
feel  was  intended  only  for  his  own  circle,  and  would  not  be  scru- 
tinized by  the  eyes  of  opponents.  They  are  the  deliberately 
composed  and  adopted  Memorials  of  five  clergymen — presented 
to  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  a  '  Venerable  Society/ 
the  majority  of  which  Body  was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  their  views ; — the  second  is  a  long,  laboured  exposition  and 
support  of  the  positions  of  the  first ;  —there  could  be  nothing 
hasty  in  the  business,  for  it  necessarily  occupied  several  months, 
and  could  only  have  been  begun  after  much  thought,  frequent 
consultations,  and  many  prayers ; — and,  finally,  after  the  writing, 
and  transcription,  and  adopting,  and  forwarding,  and  waiting  for 
replies,  they  are  not  only  committed  to  the  press,  but  formally 
dedicated  to  the  secular  head  and  the  spiritual  dignitaries  of  the 
church ;  and  publishers  are  appointed,  not  only  in  Loodon,  but 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford^  as  if  to  facilitate  their  being  procured, 
examined,  and  'Searched*  by  the  members  of  their  eradite  and 
*  venerable '  Universities ! 

The  first  Memorial  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  June, 
1836,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  six  months 
previously,  in  answer  to  another  Memorial  which  had  been  pre- 
sented before,  requesting  the  republication  of  *  Fox's  Acts  and 
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Monuments,'  which  request  the  Society  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline. It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  a  Society  to  which  we  do  not  belong ;  our  object 
will  be,  to  select  a  few  passages  from  the  pamphlet,  showing  in 
what  way  five  clergymen  speak  of  an  Institution  whose  influence 
on  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  on  the  final  con- 
dition of  multitudes  of  immortal  souls,  is  necessarily  great  The 
complaint  of  the  memorialists  originated  in  the  Society's  want  of 
Tracts  against  Popery, — in  its  ceasing  to  issue  some  such  Tracts, 
which  it  had  once  published — and  in  its  declining  a  direct  re- 
quest for  the  republication  of  the  '  Acts  and  Monuments.'  This 
last  circumstance  led  the  memorialists  into  a  statement  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  and  the  objectionable  nature  of  many 
of  its  publications ; — and,  this  being  followed  by  no  result,  led 
them  to  reiterate  their  accusations,  and  to  support  them  by  proofs, 
whieh  constitutes  the  second  and  more  elaborate  Memorial  of  the 
two. 

They  begin  by  showing,  that  the  i  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  '  arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  certain  bishops 
to  counteract  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  explained  in 
the  Homilies,  some  expresssons  in  which,  they  conceived,  were 
carried  too  far,  and  needed  mitigation.  A  scheme,  it  appears, 
was  entertained  of  getting  up  another  set  of  Homilies,  and  some 
were  actually  written ;  the  entire  plan,  however,  was  never  ful- 
filled, but  it  led,  ultimately,  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  in 
Sestion,  and  infused  into  its  publications  that  character,  which 
?y  have  always  exhibited,  and  still  maintain.  This  is  stated  in 
tibe  following  passage : 

'  The  Undersigned  submit  to  the  General  Meeting,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  these  Homilies  intended  for  an  Essay,  is  dry  and  unevangelical, 
and  directly  opposed  in  their  spirit  to  the  doctrine  of '  Justification  by 
firitk  osdy,'  as  held  by  our  Church  throughout  all  her  formularies,  and 
by  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Let  the  following  extract  serve  as  a 
specimen  taken  from  the  second  Homily  in  this  volume,  p.  249.  '  A 
charitable  man  that  has  had  much  occasion  given  him  to  forbear  and 
forgive  others,  and  to  do  good  for  evil,  dares  lay  claim  to  mercy  and 
pardsm,  with  much  humble  assurance ;  for  though  he  is  very  ready  to 
call  the  debts  of  others  to  him,  as  the  owing  a  few  pence,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges he  owes  many  talents  to  God ;  yet  from  a  forgiving  temper 
in  himself,  he  gathers  both  an  argument  to  plead  for  forgiveness,  and 
a  character  that  makes  him  conclude,  that  '  much  is  forgiven '  him, 
because  he  feels  '  he  loves  much.'  He  has  a  brightness  in  his  mind 
while  he  looks  up  to  God,  and  he  is  sure  that  such  prayers,  joined  with 
pore  and  tender  affections  to  all  about  him,  are  as  a  sweet-smelling 
savour  before  God.'  Among  the  manifold  errors  of  this  passage,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  any  charitable  man,  however  self-denying 
his  charities,  should  '  dare  lay  claim  to  mercy  and  pardon  with  much 

p  2 
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humble  assurance/  is  in  fact,  to  arrogate  to  himself  that  claim  to  jus- 
tification which  a  lively  faith  finds  in  the  blood  and  merit  of  the 
Saviour  alone.  Hence  his  justification  is  made  to  proceed  from  him- 
self, and  not  from  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  applied  by  faith 
to  himself  through  the  Spirit. 

Such  was  the  divinity  provided  for  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
divines  in  whom  this  society  originated,  extracted  from  8 
Homily,  which  was  composed  by  Bishop  Burnet,  '  corrected  very 
justly  and  critically '  by  Bishop  Lloyd ;  and  with  which  Archbishop 
Tillotson  '  was  so  pleased/  that  '  he  told '  the  author,  he  '  must  take 
for  his  share  the  whole  Ten  Commandments.' 

'  And,  as  they  submit,  it  has  been  proved  above  that  the  first  founders 
of  the  Society  held  and  recommended  a  style  of  divinity  directly 
opposed  to  the  great  leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformation ;  so  it  stems 
equally  evident  from  tlte  character  of  the  great  body  op  the  so- 
ciety's tracts  and  publications,  that  the  same  erroneous  style  of 
doctrine  has  prevailed  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Society  to  the  pre- 
sent day.' — pp.  7j  8. 

The  memorialists  proceed  to  state,  that  the  '  fashionable  di- 
vinity' prevalent  at  the  time,  when  this  Society  was  formed, 
being  against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Reformers,  none  of 
their  *  admirable  Tracts  on  Doctrine  and  Practice'  were  selected 
by  it  for  circulation — c  but,'  instead  of  this,  they  observe, 

'As  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  principle 
above  asserted,  '  the  claim*  of  justification  by  human  merit  in  opposi- 
tion to  justification  by  faith  alone — the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation, — they  are  not  aware  that  one  single  work  of  the  Re- 
formation (the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  excepted)  was  received  on  the 
original  list  of  the  Society's  books  and  tracts/ — p.  9. 

Again: 

'  The  early  tracts  very  naturally  partook  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Society,  which  were,  in  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  faith  and  practice,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
them,  Bishop  Burnet,  at  variance  with  the  recorded  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation:  neither  does  it  appear,  that  at  the  present  day,  the 
works  of  the  Reformers  are  adequately  recommended  by  the  Society  ; 
or  that  the  evangelical  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  (so  far  as  the 
books  and  tracts  circulated  by  the  Society  testify  the  fact)  are  those 
which  the  Society  considers  itself  as  engaged  either  to  adopt  or  to 
citiculate/ — pp.  10,  11. 

As  to  correcting  such  publications  they  observe, 

'  Where  tlte  principle  is  generally  defective,  the  correction  of  an  ob- 
jectionable passage,  or  the  insertion  of  an  explanatory  paragraph,  must 
be  utterly  unequal  to  correct  the  evil.     If  the  principle  be  defective, 
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ihe  superstructure  is  defective  :  and  like  the  walls  of  a  house  built  on 
in  imperfect  foundation,  the  only  effectual  corrective  is  to  rebuild  it. 
rhat  the  Tract  Committee  therefore  to  whom  such  references  were 
wide,  ^  should  report,  that  having  given  the  best  endeavours  to  fulfil 
Jie  wishes  of  the  Board  as  to  the  correction  of  the  tracts  already  on 
he  list  of  the  "Society,  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  perform  them, 
md  therefore  begged  to  relinquish  that  part  of  their  office  which  re- 
spected the  correction  of  such  tracts,  was  but  to  be  expected.  An 
impossible  task  was  imposed  on  them,  and  they  could  not  but  feel 
themselves  unable  to  perform  it.' — pp.  11, 12. 

The  two  following  passages  will  show  the  light  in  which  the 
memorialists,  with  their  views  of  Evangelical  truth,  and  anxiety 
for  the  souls  of  men,  necessarily  view  the  deluging  of  the  nation 
with  such  *  unsound,'  *  delusory,'  and  *  destructive'  statements,  of 
the  way  to  be  saved. 

€  The  Undersigned  then,  solemnly  contemplating  the  numbers,  pecu- 
niary resources,  varied  means  of  usefulness,  extended  influence,  and 
professed  object  of  the  Society,  as  a  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  Society  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  possessing  con- 
fessedly the  largest  means  of  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the 
land,  through  the  medium  of  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore, 
most  awfully  responsible  for  its  proceedings  both  to  God  and  man  ;  do 
most  earnestly  implore  the  General  Meeting  to  take  into  their  serious 
consideration,  the  objections  which  are  so  repeatedly,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Undersigned,  justly  brought  against  the  general  principle 
of  the  Society's  tracts.' — p.  12. 

f  If  an  apology  be  sought  for  the  length  of  this  Memorial,  it  must 
be  found  in  the  awful  importance  of  its  subject;  which  relates  to  the 
correction  of  the  publications  of  a  Society,  which,  while  for  more  than 
the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  it  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  land, 
by  the  circulation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books ; 
raises  a  doubt,  whether  from  the  questionable  character  of  many  of  its 
accompanying  publications,  it  has  not  been  exercising  a  contravening 
influence,  and  impeded  the  progress  op  divine  truth  by  an  un- 
happy ADMIXTURE  OP  ERROR.' p.  16. 

.These  extracts  are  all  taken  from  theirs*  Memorial,  and  suffi- 
ciently indicate  its  character  and  aim,  together  with  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  memorialists.  They  are  obviously  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel — the  doctrine  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church — and  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  unsound  character 
2nd  most  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society9 s 
publications.  The  manner  in  which  the  Memorial  was  received 
md  disposed  of  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  memorialists.       « 
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'  The  Standing  Committee  also  regret,  that  any  Members  of  the 
Society  should  think  it  necessary  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  bring 
charges  of  unsound  doctrine  against  several  eminent  Prelates  of  our 
Church,  who  were  connected  with  the  Society  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
its  history ;  and  they  trust  that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
clining on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  such 

a  question. 

•  •  *  • 

1  With  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  Memorial  which  relate  to  the 
Doctrines  contained  in  the  Society's  publications,  we  are  directed  to 
transmit  to  you  the  following  Resolution  of  the  Board,  agreed  to  [at] 
a  numerous  meeting  held  the  same  day  on  which  the  Memorial  was 
read,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair. 

'  Resolved, 
'  That  on  the  re-appointment  of  the  Tract  Committee,  the  Board 
feels  it  right  to  repeat  the  declarations  which  its  Secretaries  were  in- 
structed to  make  to  the  District  Committees  in  the  year  1834,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  disposed  to  yield  to  unreasonable  objections,  nor  to 
give  vp  those  principles  of  sound  doctrine  which  it  has  so  long 
maintained  :  and  that  it  is  most  anxious  to  maintain  unchanged  the 
character  of  the  Society,  as  an  institution  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  sound  Religious  Knowledge  according  to  the  doctrine  end 
discipline  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.9 — pp.  17,18. 

The  memorialists  constantly  aver  and  reiterate,  that  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Society,  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  church ;  that  they  are  unsound  and  dangerous,  and  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  truth ;  and  that  the  entire  character  of  the 
Society's  divinity  should  be  changed :  but,  a  numerous  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  itself,  with  the  Archbishop  or 
Canterbury  at  its  head,  '  resolve'  that  all  this  is  very  '  unreason- 
able'— that  the  principles  of  doctrine  are  most '  sound ' — end  that 
they  will  maintain  their  theology  unchanged,  because  it  tit  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  'doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  !'  and,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  General  Meeting  of  a  Society  embracing  99  hundredth* 
of  the  clergy,  do  not  know  what  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  where  arc  we  to  look  for  information  respecting  it? 
What  is  the  church  ?  printed  papers,  or  the  living  body  of  eccle- 
siastics at  any  one  time  existing  and  teaching?  What  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  ?  the  views  expressed  in  printed  documemti, 
or  the  sentiments  uttered  and  enforced  from  her  pulpits  ?  Ob 
the  first  supposition,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Society  are  either 
right  or  wrong; — if  right,  the  memorialists  must  regard  the 
church  as  most  dangerous  to  salvation ;  and  if  wrong,  what  secu- 
rity is  there  in  subscription  for  either  honesty  or  truth  ?  if  the 
latter  supposition  be  taken,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Society  must 
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be  right,  for  they  must  know  what  they  themselves  think  '  sound 
doctrine' — and  then  the  Memorialists  must  feel,  that,  with  their 
views,  they  cannot  but  conclude,  that  his  Grace  himself,  and  the 
great  mass  of  their  brethren,  are,  every  Sunday,  '  impeding  the 
'  progress  of  divine  truth,' — connecting  so  much  of  it  as  they  teach 

*  with  an  unhappy  admixture  of  error,' — and  giving  currency  to 
those  <  unsound  and  delusory  "statements '  which  Mr.  Budd,  one  of 
the  Memorialists,  told  the  '  Christian  Observer/  he  most '  c'are- 

*  FULLY  CONCEALED  FROM  THE  EYES  OF  HIS  FAMILY !' 

The  first  memorial  having  received  the  reply  given  above,  the 
memorialists  composed  a  second,  which  occupies  ninety  pages  of 
their  present  publication ;  it  repeats,  as  we  have  said,  the  allega- 
tions of  the  first,  but  it  is  extended  in  consequence  of  its  adducing 
proof  in  support  of  these  allegations.  This  consists  of  several 
lone  extracts  from   'Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals/  and  'The 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Man ;'  two  works  most  extensively]  circulated 
by  the  Society,  which  constituted  a  sort  of  standard  of  Church  of 
England  religion,  almost  universally,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century;  and  which  still  hold  an  undisputed  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  as  sound  exponents 
of  doctrine  and  duty — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bartletfs  Buildings9  Society  being  witnesses.  If  any  one  is 
anxious  to  see  the  case  in  full,  he  can  purchase  the  pamphlet 
itself;  we  shall  content  ourselves,  after  this  general  account  of 
it,  with  merely  selecting  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  reverend 
memorialists  to  illustrate  the  way — not  in  which  Dissenters  speak 
— but  in  which  churchmen  and  clergymen  can  speak  of  the  ruinous 
influence  of  their  own  national  institutions. 

In  introducing  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  which  they 
describe  as  of '  the  longest  standing,'  and  as  having  met  with  the 

*  largest  circulation '  of  any  of  the  Society's  publications,  they 
say,  that '  both  these  works  set  forth  a  Christianity  unknown  both 
i  to  the  Bible  and  to  our  church ;  a  Christianity  as  dishonourable  to 
'the  mercy  of  God  as  it  is  oppressive  to  the  incapacity  of  man/ 
They  say,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  they 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  for,  '  they  admit,  they  have  so 
«  much  of  what  is  really  good  as  to  make  their  errors  more  dan- 
'gerousj  and  that 

'  They  afford  practical  illustrations  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
design  recommended  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  other  early  founders 
of  the  Society,  to  improve  on  the  Reformation,  as  Bishop  Burnet 
expresses  it,  by  '  mitigating  the  height '  to  which  our  Homilies  'have 
carried  justification  by  faith  only ;'  the  practical  adoption  of  which 
sentiment  by  the  Society  your  Memorialists  cannot  but  deem  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  the  false  doctrine  of  human  merit,  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, distinguishes  so  many  of  the  Society's  publications* 
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After  having  gone  through  Nelson's  Book,  contrasting,  in  par- 
Uel  columns,  its  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Homilies,  they  sum 
up  the  examination  of  it  by  expressing  *  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
6 correcting  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  general  circulation,'  as  'the 
'  poison  of  false  doctrine  pervades  it  from  first  to  last:J  a  work,  be 
it  remembered,  which  has  been  generally  circulated  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  is  generally  circulated  still !  They  then  add  the  fol- 
lowing, 

f  Such  is  the  saint  built  upon  Nelson's"  system,  and  on  that  of  the 
Urge  proportion  of  the  Divines  of  the  Church  of  (England  of  his  day, 
and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Society's  publications  ; — the  man 
of  meritorious  conditions,  which  his  incapable  nature  is  unable  to  per. 
form ;  a  man  who  is  in  fact  to  arrive  at  heaven  by  the  merit  of  his 
own  good  works,  as  those  works  are  measured  by  a  mitigated  Law, 
and  helped  out  by  a  weak  and  conditional  Gospel ;  which  brings 
neither  comfort  to  ruined  man,  nor  honour  to  the  free  mercy  of  a  for- 
giving God1  And  the  prevalence  of  this  system  in  our  Churchy  your 
Memorialists  beg  leave  to  press  on  the  Society,  fully  accounts  for  the 
vn evangelized  state  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  time  op 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  hour  ;  a  state,  which  your 
Memorialists  apprehend  also,  must  continue,  so  long  as  the  great 
influential  body  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  constituting 
this  Society,  continue  to  circulate  publications  which  uphold  a  xyt- 
tem  as  Scriptural  and  Christian,  which  is  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  as  scripturally  exhibited  in  the  Homilies, 
Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  our  Church.' 

After  this  they  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  *  Whole 
'  Duty  of  Man,'  a  work,  they  say,  i  unhappily  of  equal  celebrity' 
with  Nelson's;  'long  and  largely  circulated  by  the  Society;' 
4  built  on  the  same  false  and  unscriptural  principles ;'  *  neither 
*  suited  to  the  wants  of  men,  nor  honourable  to  the  mercy  of 
fc  God/  They  admit,  that  it  contains  '  some  excellent  observa- 
'  tions,'  but '  they  protest  against  tlie  scheme  of  salvation  inter- 
'  woven  throughout,  as  being  essentially  defective,  unsound, 

'  and  DANGEROUS.' 

The  following  language,  also,  is  by  no  means  measured,  which 
occurs  in  the  body  of  their  remarks. 

c  Your  Memorialists  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  to  which  the 
above  remarks  on  this  confusion  of  the  two  covenants  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  have  extended.  They  deem  it  the  master-mischief  of  the 
modern  system  of  Divinity — the  Author  having  degraded  the  second 
covenant  of  mercy  into  a  covenant  of  works,  is  necessarily  driven  into 
the  gross  iaipikty  and  monstrous  absurdity  of  Mitigating  ike 
Divine  Law,  or  sinking  the  perfection  of  Godhead  to  meet  the  sinful 
imperfections  of  fallen  man: 
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Again,  in  page  sixty-four :  '  So  mighty  and  so  prevalent  a  mis- 
1  chief  is  this  characteristic  error  of  the  modern  school  of  divinity.' 
Again: 

'  But,  further,  the  practical  evil  of  this  modern  system  is  most 
iwful.  So  far  from  hiding  pride  from  man,  by  admitting  him  into  a  share 
)f  saving  himself  by  his  conditional  righteousness,  it  elevates  his  pride, 
stimulates  his  presumption,  and  is  the  most  effectual  bar  to  that  humility 
which  is  the  appropriate  soil  in  which  alone  the  mercy  of  the  Gospel 
an  flourish  :  the  full  vessel  refuses  to  be  a  recipient.  It  (  makes  the 
leart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad,'  (Ezek.  xiii. 
22.)  by  encumbering  the  free  Gospel  of  the  covenant  of  grace  with 
impossible  conditions.  It  banishes  grace  out  of  the  Church  by  eleva- 
ting the  congruity  of  nature  into  spiritual  power,  and  thus  misrepre- 
senting the  meetness  of  mere  nature  as  divine  grace,  as  the  prevailing 
tystem  of  modern  divinity  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  be- 
jmning  of  this  century  too  lamentably  proves ;  and  as  is  sufficiently 
ipparent  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  style  of  sermons  of  that  long 
period,  which  usually,  with  a  Scripture  text,  begin  by  informing  us 
what  natural  reason  or  the  religion  of  nature  say  on  the  subject ;  and 
then  conclude  with  a  scant  and  meagre  mention  of  this  motley  confusion 
of  grace  and  conditional  works  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  rather  as  the 
subject  of  '  revealed  religion/  without  even  giving  us  the  name  of  the 
Gospel.  And  it  is  with  a  still  more  distressing  apprehension  of  the 
practical  extent  of  this  evil,  that  your  Memorialists  contemplate 
the  jrrobability  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Clergy  who  patron- 
ize this  Society,  also  patronize  this  system  op  the  modern 
school  op  divines,  as  exhibited  in  the  Society's  publica- 
tions/ 

In  concluding  their  review  of  the  work  in  question,  they  say, 
your  Memorialists  would  ask  the  standing  committee,  whether 
this  doctrine,  which  the  Society  has  so  long  maintained  '  among 

its  *  principles  of  sound  doctrine, '  is  not  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation  ?'  and  they  urge  that, 

instead  of  determining  '  to  maintain  unchanged  the  character  of 

*  the  Society,'  they  ought  immediately  to  set  about  the  work  of 
correcting  tneir  errors,  and  excluding  from  publication  some  of 
their  most  favoured  productions. 

The  Memorial  concludes  with  noticing  two  or  three  Tracts  of 
the  Society  in  which  the  Memorialists  find  the  same  *  unsound ' 
and  '  dangerous '  sentiments,  addressed  to  youths,  in  '  the  First 

*  steps  to  the  Catechism,'  *  Pastoral  Advice,'  &c. 

In  page  eighty-six  occurs  the  following : 

1  The  second  extract  from  Lewis,  is,  as  your  Memorialists  appre- 
hend, the  master-error  of  this  doctrine  of  confusion,  the  grand  character- 
istic of  this  modern  sclwol  of  Divines  ;  of  which  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
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and  the  Divine*  who  originated  the  Society  far  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  were  the  Patrons  and  Assertors  ;  and  which  so  abundantly 
characterizes  the  great  mass  of  the  tracts  of  the  Society,  vis.  the 
representing  '  faith  and  repentance  as  the  meritorious  conditions  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.*  * 

They  speak,  also,  in  the  next  page,  of  this  '  master-error  as 
'  t/ie  impure  leaven,  corrupting  some  of  the  leading  works,  and 
'  many  of  the  elementary  tracts  of  the  Society.' 

The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  containing  the  Society's  reply 
to  the  Memorial,  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  Standing  Committee  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
commending  to  the  Board  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  Society's  publications,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 

Memorialists.' 

Thus  rejected,  the  Memorialists  have  had  recourse  to  their  last 
hope — publishing  their  Memorials,  and  dedicating  them  to  the 
King,  the  Bishops,  and  the  members  of  the  Society — with  what 
success  time  must  show.  Another  Monarch  is  now  upon  the 
throne  ;  a  Queen — buoyant,  beautiful,  and  young !  one,  it  is 
said,  who  likes  the  lightness  of  the  Italian  Opera  better  than  the 
heavy  opera  of  the  Reformers,  and  who,  therefore,  probably 
understands  very  little  about  the  questions  here  submitted  to  her; 
and,  what  she  does  understand,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  her  chief  pastor,  is  most  probably  against  the  Memorialists. 
They  have  made  out  a  sad  case  against  a  Society  which  unques- 
tionably represents  the  general  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
church,  ana  by  doing  so,  have  told  a  terrible  tale  about  iL  We 
have  room  for  but  few  comments ;  a  word  or  two,  however,  must 
be  added. 

We  request,  then,  our  readers  to  turn  to  our  number  for 
November  last,  and  glance  over,  in  connexion  with  this  article, 
that  which  they  will  find  there  on  the  pamphlet  of  John  Search ; 
or,  if  they  have  the  pamphlet  itself,  so  much  the  better.  Let 
them  listen  to  the  language  of  churchmen  not  only  respecting 
their  own  church,  but  respecting  their  own  brethren — their  breth- 
ren, charged  with  destroying  souls  by  their  personal  preaching, 
and  with  combining  to  support  a  society  which,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  has  been  filling  the  land  with  'delusory*  and 
'  destructive  '  doctrines,  '  vital  and  fundamental  error.9  Let  them 
hearken  to  Mr.  Budd,  who  tells  us  that  he  '  conceals '  the  '  twelve 
'volumes'  of  this  Society's  tracts  'from  the  eyes  of  his  family' 
as  so  much  spiritual  poison  ;  let  them  mark  that  he  says  this  in 
the  pages  of  the  'Christian  Observer,'  and  that  the  editor  pub- 
lishes and  sanctions  the  accusation ;  let  them  observe  how  the 
'  Record  '  speaks  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  united  in  the 
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society  in  question,  as  '  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,'  men  '  igno- 
'  rant  of  the  gospel,  and  who  cannot  preach  it ;'  and  who,  by  what 
they  do  preach,  are  '  leading  their  hearers  down  to  the  chambers 
'  of  death ;'  let  them  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
authority  describes  many  of  the  Society's  publications  as  not  con- 
taining the  gospel,  or  so  encrusting  it  with  error,  that  the  '  un- 
'  happy  readers  are  led  away  to  another  gospel,  which  is  not 
'  another;'  let  them  listen  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Christian  Observer9 
affirming  that  the  working  of  the  Establishment,  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  patrons  and  persons  of  influence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Writ,  has  been  '  most  ruinous  as  regards  the  salvation  of 
'  the  souls  of  men;9  let  them  hear  the  editor's  witness,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whom  he  calls  to  substantiate  his  position,  and  who  does 
substantiate  it  by  the  most  vehement  assertions ;  who  describes 
patrons  and  prelates — ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary — as  inflicting,  annually,  an  immense  sum  of '  outrage ' 
on  all  that  is  good — withering  and  blighting  piety  and  order — 
'  by  their  systematic  opposition.'  to  the  '  only  system  of  doctrine 
*  which  has  the  truth  of  neaven  impressed  upon  it — the  alone  sys- 
'  tern  that  can  either  regenerate  the  people  for  heaven,  or  Chris- 
'  tianize  and  moralize  the  families  of  the  land ;'  let  our  readers, 
we  say,  hearken  to  all  this,  and  then  let  them  observe,  how  five 
gTaveandreverendclergymen,intwosolemn  memorials  to  the  guilty 
Society  itself,  dedicated  to  the  King,  the  Bishops,  and  the  clergy 
generally,  actually  support  and  reiterate  all  those  accusations — 
describe  the  books  they  object  to,  as  pernicious  and  destructive — 
the  mass  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  as  sympathizing  with  their 
doctrine — patronage,  as  having  been  employed  to  sanction  such, 
and  to  discourage  the  holders  of  opposite  tenets  —the  only  tenets 
that  are  true,  saving,  and  protestant :  let  all  this  be  listened  to 
and  looked  at,  and  then  let  any  Dissenter  wonder,  if  he  can,  or 
any  churchman  point,  if  he  dare,  at  '  the  person '  who  thought 
that  the  Establishment  destroyed  more  souls  than  it  saved ! 

Mr.  Binney,  and  the  Dissenters  who  think  with  him,  may  be 
wrong ;  the  Essex  Memorialists  may  be  wrong ;  the  editor  of 
the  Observer  may  be  wrong ;  Dr.  Chalmers  may  be  wrong ;  the 
Record  may  be  wrong : — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
'  venerable  Society  '  may  alone  be  right,  their  system  may  be  the 
only  true  one — this  is  a  question  we  do  not  entertain :  but  we  do 
entertain  and  assert  this,  that  if  the  sayings  and  sentences,  the 
recorded  opinions  and  convictions  of  men,  are  to  be  looked  at  and 
cowpared+jehttrchmen  have  said,  repeated,  sustained,  surpassed 
all  that  could  be  included  in,  or  meant  by,  those  few  words, 
which,  for  four  years,  have  led  them  to  roar  and  redden  with  indig- 
nation. If  there  has  been  any  propriety  in  the  language  applied  to 
the  author  of  the  '  sentence,'  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  writers  in  question.     How  would  it  sound  ?  '  The 
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i  thing  Budd/  '  The  person  Robinson.'  «  The  yahoo  Yorke,' 
with  *  blustering  Bryan,'  that  'bullies  and  bawls,  and  curses  the 

*  Society  '  as  the  enemy  to  salvation.'     '  The  Scotch  corrosive 

*  sublimate.'     *  The  bitterness  and  blasphemy  of  the  Essex  Me- 

*  morialists.'  '  T.  Chalmers,  the  mouth-piece  of  an  evil  spirit,' — 
1  the  spirit  of  the  first  apostate — the  devil.9     '  There  are  men  who 

*  shrink  from  the  contact  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilks, — a  very 
€  humble  degree  of  right  feeling  is  necessary  for  that9  But  we 
cannot  go  on :  all  this  is  sickening4ftd  disgusting — yet  it  is  all 
deserved  by  clergymen  as  much  as  it  was  by  the  minister  of  the 
Weigh-House,  for  many  have  expressed  themselves  as  offen- 
sively as  he.  Far,  however,  be  such  reviling  from  us,  for, 
as  we  contended  in  our  number  for  November,  we  claim 
for  churchmen  the  same  liberty  we  ask  for  others,  that  of 
expressing  their  opinions,  whatever  those  opinions  be;  but 
we  have  put  the  language  they  have  used  respecting  Mr. 
Binney,  into  a  form  in  which  it  might  be  used  against  them- 
selves, and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  moral  effect,  and  preserve  them 
from  indulging  in  it  in  future,  as  the  drunkenness  of  a  helot  taught 
the  Spartans,  what  the  drunkenness  of  Spartans  taught  them  not 

We  once  intended  to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Me- 
morialists are  the  men  to  produce  any  great  effect  in  the  Society 
they  are  solicitous  to  reform.  Space,  however,  or  rather  the  want 
of  it,  warns  us  to  desist  from  farther  remark.  Our  opinion,  we 
may  just  mention,  is,  that  they  are  not.  They  seem  good  men; 
pious,  honest,  devout; — sincere,  and  simple-minded  in  seeking  an 
object  which  they  conscientiously  and  properly  feel  to  be  .of  aw- 
ful importance.  But,  we  cannot  say,  either  that  their  views 
themselves,  on  some  things,  are  the  most  correct,  or  their  argu- 
ments likely  to  have  weight  with  others.  Their  explanations  of 
truth  we  separate,  as  we  do  those  of  other  writers,  from  the 
truth  itself;  and  while  we  believe  the  same  truth  with  them,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  hold  it  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
mode  of  explaining  the  atonement,  for  instance,  expels,  in  our 
opinion,  every  thing  like  grace  or  mercy,  from  the  Gospel,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  system  of  hard,  rigid,  rigorous  law ;  it  gives  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  as  the  representative  of  law,  twice  over,  what  as 
such,  he  demands  ;  and  it  gives  to  the  sinner  a  positive  claim  on 
his  justice,  instead  of  simply  opening  a  way  for  mercy  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  it.  They  indulge  in  much  that  is  intended  for 
reasoning,  but  we  frankly  confess  that  we  have  no  hope  of  its 
carrying  any  conviction  to  the  minds  of  their  anti-evangelical  bre- 
thren, but  that  of  their  sincere  belief  of  some  opinions  which  both 
reason  and  Scripture  compel  tliem  to  reject.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  passages  which  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with 
is  the  following : 
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( If  God  bad  intended  to  '  take  off  from  the  hardness  of  the  law'  in 
the  second  covenant,  or  to  sink  its  perfections  to  the  level  of  fallen 
man's  incapacity,  would  he  have  expanded  the  law  from  one  precept 
originally  given  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  into  ten  precepts,  as  he  did  in 
the  republication  of  the  same  law  to  Moses  on  Sinai  ?  The  Sinai  co- 
venant, by  enlarging  the  requisitions  of  the  law  from  one  command- 
ment to  ten,  increased  the  hardness  of  the  law  in  a  ten-fold  degree/ 

— p.  65, 

Do  these  writers  suppose  that  the  moral  law  did  not  exist  in 
Paradise  ?  Do  they  really  think  that  moral  precepts  depend 
merely  on  the  divine  pleasure  ?  Do  they  mean  to  tell  us  that  the 
one  positive  precept  given  to  Adam  was  a  law  similar  in  kind 
to  the  decalogue  ?  that  the  decalogue  was  an  expansion  of  that 
precept,  or  a  republication  of  that  law?  There  seems  some 
strange  confusion  here  in  the  minds  of  the  Memorialists.  In  the 
same  page  they  say,  *  Where  *  sin  abounded'  in  oceans  of  trans- 
'  gressions  and  offences,  '  grace  did  much  more  abound,'  in  an 
'universal  deluge  of  mercy,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  oceans  of 
i  sin,  however  numerous  or  extended.'  Yet,  if  we  understand 
their  theology  aright,  it  is  of  that  kind  that  limits  the  extent  of 
the  atonement  to  a  specific  number  of  persons,  in  such  a  sense, 
as  that,  for  others,  there  is,  and  can  be,  really  and  in  fact,  none! 
The  men,  we  repeat,  are  good  men,  sincere,  spiritual,  holy; 
but,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  fitted,  judging  by  their  Me- 
morials, to  produce  any  great  effect  on  the  un-evangelical  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  many  of  whom,  we  suspect,  are  too  strong 
and  too  clear-headed  not  to  perceive  the  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency of  such  passages  as  the  above,  and  thus  to  be  in  danger 
of  charging  truth  with  the  faults  of  her  advocates,  and  of  refusing 
submission  to  the  one  from  their  just  conviction  of  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  The  Memorialists  may  be  zealous  and  useful  as 
parish  ministers — they  may  be  respectable  and  respected  in  pri- 
vate life — we  agree  with  them  in  their  judgment  of  the  Society's 
publications— but  we  much  fear,  that  they  are  quite  out  of  their 
proper  place,  in  attempting  to  be  the  Knoies  and  the  Luthers 
of  the  present  age.  We  wish  them  better  success  than  we  dare 
to  hope. 
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1.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  SelectCommittee9  em  the  Affairs  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1834.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  March  11,  1837. 

2.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Grievances  complained  of  m  Lower 
Canada.     1837. 

3.  The  Canadian  Portfolio.  No*.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  By  J.  A,  Roe- 
buck. 

4.  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Brougham  and  Vaux,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  18,  1838.     Kidgeway. 

5.  A  fen  Words  on  the  subject  of  Canada.  By  a  Barriste*. 
Longman. 

6.  Canada  ;  Emancipate  your  Colonies!  An  unpublished  argument, 
by  Jeremy  Bentham.     London :  Effingham  Wilson.     1838. 

T^HAT  a  revolution,  assuming  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a 
1  popular  revolution,  should  have  been  attempted  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  during  the  administration  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Reform  Bill,  or  rather  their  more  radical  successors, 
and  that  such  revolution  should  have  been  so  attempted  during 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  one  who  was  born,  nursed,  and 
matured  by  parents  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  is  a 
matter  most  strange  and  wonderful,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  action.  Yet  such 
is  the  case;  rebellion  has  stalked  through  a  valuable  portion 
of  our  colonies,  in  defiance  of  a  professedly  liberal  government, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  an  avowedly  liberal  reign ;  and  what 
we  have  to  inquire  now  is,  the  why — the  how — and  the  probable 
end. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  the  immediate  subject,  wt  w*y 
be  pardoned  for  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  rebellion  under  any  circumstances.  We  deprecate  war,  nd 
the  consequent  spilling  of  human  blood,  per  se ;  we  especially 
deprecate  civil  war9  as  being  an  enlarged  fratricide;  but  still  we 
think  there  are  circumstances  in  which  even  civil  war  may  be  jus- 
tified ;  that  rebellion  may  not  only  be  shown  to  be  right,  bet 
expedient ;  and  that  names  are  associated  with  popular  revolutions, 
of  the  best,  the  brightest,  the  most  exalted,  and  tne  most  excellent 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  at  once  a  libel  and  a  fallacy,  to  say  that  success  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  true  reputation  of  men  who  have  embarked 
in  revolutions.  Algernon  Sydney,  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  the  French  Hugunots,  William  Tell,  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Kosciusko,  owe  nothing  to 
the  accidents  of  success  or  failure,  for  the  feeling  which  is  enter- 
tained towards  them.  The  cause  in  which  each  embarked  was 
just.  It  lives  in  the  pages  of  history,  unobscured  by  the  momen- 
tary mists  of  party  feeling.  It  is  seen  in  its  naked  character,  and 
men  can  now  judge  of  it  without  passion  or  prejudice. 
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Let  us  therefore  begin  our  strictures  upon  this  Canadian  rebellion, 
with  an  admission,  that  if  its  leading  features  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  events  to  which  we  have  referred,  they  will  merit 
praise  rather  than  blame.  If  the  cause  of  freedom  demanded, 
and  the  well-being  of  society  required,  the  dreadful  alternative 
of  civil  war,  those  who  engaged  in  it  deserve  our  sympathies  and 
support.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of  liberty  has 
been  taken  in  vain ;  if  there  has  been  a  desecration  of  her  altars ; 
if  she  has  been  used  as  a  mask  to  conceal  selfishness  and  tyranny 
working  upon  ignorance  and  cupidity;  if  our  sympathies  are 
sought  to  be  enlisted  on  false  pretences — we  have  only  one  duty 
to  fulfil,  Which  is,  not  to  permit  our  readers  to  be  led  astray  by 
mistaking  a  mischievous  and  delusive  movement,  for  an  emanation 
from  the  pure  and  bright  spirit  of  liberty. 

There  is*  however,  a  middle  course.  The  Canadian  rebellion 
may  be  ostentatious  in  its  leading  pretences,  and  yet  real  in  many 
of  its  operative  causes.  It  may  choose  to  unfurl  banners  that  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  yet  it  may  have  others  which  it  might 
honorably  use.  It  is  our  opinion  that  both  may  be  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

In  1759,  Canada,  then  called  the  County  of  Quebec,  was  con- 
quered by  a  British  army.  In  the  peace  which  followed,  in  1763, 
that  conquest  was  formally  ceded  to  us  by  treaty.  At  that  period, 
Upper  Canada  was  a  'waste  howling  wilderness,'  and  Lower 
Canada  was  inhabited  by  Frenchmen,  having  no  political  liberty, 
bo  representative  body*  and  subjected  to  the  old  feudal  system  of 
tenures,  from  which  England  had  freed  herself  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  What  the  position  of  Canada  then  was,  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  M.  Martin,  a  warm  partisan  of  Canadian 
reform.     He  says, 

'  The  population  of  Canada  on  its  conquest  by  the  British  was  about 
65,000,  inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  no  people  had  a  greater 
right  to  be  thankful  for  the  cession  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  Canadians ;  Bigot,  the  intendant  or  king's  financier,  and  his 
creatures,  plundered  the  colonists  in  every  direction ;  a  paper  currency 
termed  card  money,  founded  on  the  responsibility  of  the  king  of 
France,  for  the  general  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  colony,  and  which,  having  been  faithfully  redeemed 
faring  a  period  of  thirty  years,  enjoyed  unlimited  credit,  enabled  Bigot 
toeofeceal  for  a  long  time  his  waste  and  peculations ;  and  while  the 
Brituii  were  capturing  Canada  by  force  of  arms,  the  French  monarch 
was  destroying  the  commerce  and  prospects  of  his  subjects  by  dis- 
honouring the  bills  of  exchange  of  the  intendant  to  whom  he  had 
granted  absolute  power,  thus  involving  in  ruin  not  only  the  holders  of 
12,000,000  livres  (£600,000  sterling),  but  also  those  who  possessed 
any  paper  currency,  which  at  the  conquest  amounted  to  £4,000,000 
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sterling,  the  only  compensation  received  for  which  was  four  per  cent  ori 
the  original  value. 

'  Civil  and  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Canadians  ;  and  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Political  Annals  of  Canada,  /  previous 
history  affords  no  example  of  such  forbearance  and  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered— forming  such  a*  new 
era  in  civilized  warfare,  that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  glory  of  conquering  a  people  less,  from  views  of 
ambition  and  the  security  of  her  other  colonies  than  from  (he  hope  of 
improving  their  situation  and  endowing  them  with  the  privileges  of 
freemen." 

In  1774,  an  act  was  passed  to  make  the  old  ?  French  latrfc,  to 
which  the  people  had  become  habituated,  and  we*e  *anp*epared  to 
change,  the  general  law  of  Canada.  This  act  enapted*  that, /in 
'  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  a^d;ci*ilf. rights, 
*  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  as  the  rale*  .for,  the 
'.  decision  of  the  same.'  Provided  always,  that  suchilawajflbould 
not  affect  lands  then  and  thereafter  granted  in  '  free  and  .CftgpnoD 
'  soccage.'  At  the  same  time  a  Legislative  Council  wfrfttirejated 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  province.  -.^i.::i  -no  ■• 

In  1791  an  act  was  passed  for  dividing  the  Province;  anMrfwo 
parts,  under  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,;  autograft* 
to  each  a  representative  form  of  government.  Before  ^tbi^^flas, 
nothing  like  a  representative  form  of  government  had.beea  kfttpn 
in  Canada ;  and  this  bestowal  of  it,  by  Mr*  Pitt,  evident^  tftok 
place  from  the  dread  which  that  minister  entertained*  4baj|  i&ke 
did  not  voluntarily  give  it,  the  Canadians,  animated,  by  tb^ol^glir 
bouring  States  of  North  America,  would  take  it  -T&difMfffedf 
the  Province,  however,  made  Lower  Canada  necessarily  jfoeoehi 
and  Upper  Canada  as  necessarily  English.  The,  repregJMWW* 
being  chosen  by  the  majority,  such  majority  in  I^Qwe?  ,Q?ft*4* 
carried  all  before  them.  The  minority  (i.  e.  British  s^^e^.bpjog 
vandyked  among  the  majority,  could  of  course,  do  nothing;;  wj 
were  scarcely  any  where  in  sufficient  force  to  secure  ^eygn  .♦»«(,  ^re- 
presentative. :;;;.  ,'.  :#.i,  ,. 

In  this  act  there  were  some  very  important  prx^igjpi^,  ,/£he 
government  of  the  Provinces  was  authorized  to  ttakei  allgtpW* 
for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  In  Upper  Canafla^jjutMft 
grants  of  land  were  to  be  in  '  free  and  common  soccage  ;*  in 
Lower  Canada  they  might  be  so  if  required,  subject  to  aiufcalters- 
tions,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  si)gh£apjue 
of  'free  and  common  soccage9  as  might  be  established  iby  any 
laws  which  might  be  made  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advioe*  Jfe 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Province*  ;<  >b 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  clause  for  regulating  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  confirming  a  previous  act;  that  no 
internal  taxation  should  be  permitted  to  be  levied  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  that  the  Legislative  Councils  and  Assemblies  of 
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Canada,  should  have  the  power  to  act  for  themselves  in  all  such 
matters.  This  act  is  held  to  be  the  first  Charter,  or  Constitution, 
of  Canada. 

The  Executive  Council,  appointed  by  this  act,  was  to  consist  of 
eleven  members — which  may  be  called  the  Council  of  the  Crown. 
The  Legislative  Council,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  was  to  consist 
of  fifteen  members  (since  increased  to  34).  The  Representative 
Assembly,  or  House  of  Commons  was  to  consist  of  50  members 
(since  increased  to  88) :  and  the  object  of  the  whole  clearly,  and 
in  fact,  avowedly,  was  to  imitate  the  principles  and  form  of  the 
British  constitution. 

This  law,  in  theory,  remains  the  same  to.  the  present  period; 
the  changes  since  then  having  been  of  detail  and  not  of  principle. 
Concessions  after  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  Crown  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  All  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown  have  been  given  up,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Native 
Legislature  for  their  own  purposes.  The  army  and  the  navy 
are  paid,  not  out  of  Canadian  taxes,  but  out  of  British  taxes. 
Their  staple  article  of  commerce,  timber,  is  protected,  and  forced 
into  our  markets,  at  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of  money  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Canadas.  They  are  at  once 
untaxed  and  unfettered.  Not  even  a  stipulation  or  proviso  was 
entered  into,  that  with  the  vast  property  surrendered  to  them,  they 
should  be  bound  to  make  a  permanent,  or  even  periodical  provi- 
sion for  their  own  civil  expenses ;  and,  being  left  to  themselves, 
what  have  they  done?  In  tne  first  place,  for  the  ostensible  object 
of  effecting  further  changes  in  the  constitution,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer,  they  stopped  the  supplies.  Not  the  supplies,  be  it 
remembered,  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  everywhere  might  be 
justifiably  done,  when  the  Executive  set  itself  against  the  Repre- 
sentative body,  and  used,  or  exhibited  any  inclination  to  use,  such 
army  and  navy  in  trampling  upon  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, but  the  supplies  that  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
stopped,  and  for  years  continued  to  stop,  were  supplies  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  and  every-day  protection  of  property  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  What  the  objects  of  those  supplies  were,  we 
cannot  better  illustrate,  than  by  quoting  from  the  evidence  that 
was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1835. 

Mr.  Seweil,  Sheriff  of  Quebec,  called  in,  and  examined. 
What  degree  of  inconvenience  in  the  sheriffs  office  was  experienced 
in  the  district  of  Quebec,  through  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  ? — The 
tenons  who  supplied  the  gaol  were  not  paid ;  I  had  no  funds  in  my 
hands  to  pay  them.     I  have  advanced  from  my  own  resources  some 
part  of  these  expenses  ;  for  the  remainder  I  gave  a  conditional  bonc^ 
payable  when  the  Government  should  pay  me. 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  claims  on  Government  for  money  either 
vol.  in.  Q 
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advanced  by  you,  or  for  which  you  are  responsible?— About  £2,500, 
excluding  the  salaries  to  the  sheriff,  the  gaolor,  and  the  turnkeys. 

Have  you  had  any  payment  since  the  sum  of  £782,  which  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Quebec  gaol  out  of  the  advance  of 
£31,000  from  the  military  chest  ? — None. 

Since  the  supplies  were  stopped,  has  the  gaol  been  in  a  healthy  state  ? 
—  Yes,  generally. 

Has  there  been  no  cholera  ? — Four  cases  in  1832,  and  two  in  1834. 

Has  the  physician's  salary  been  paid  ? — No. 

Have  the  repairs  of  the  gaol  been  carried  on  or  stopped  ?  —There 
have  been  partial  repairs,  and  they  have  not  been  stopped. 

Has  the  ventilation  and  cleansing  of  the  gaol  been  carried  on  as 
usual  ? — Yes ;  the  expense  forms  part  of  the  arrears  of  £2,500,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

Suppose  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  gaol,  and  any  part  of  ft  destroyed, 
how  would  you  have  got  money  to  rebuild  it  ? — I  know  not  I  could 
not  have  done  so  from  my  own  funds. 

How  many  gaols  are  there  in  Lower  Canada  ? — There  are.  gaols  si 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  Gaspe,  and  Sherbrooke.  I  know  no 
others.  . 

Have  they  all  been  similarly  circumstanced  ? — /  believe  so. 

In  what  way,  in  Lower  Canada,  does  the  arrest  of  prisoners  take 
place? — In  town  by  police  officers  ;  in  the  country,  by  officers  of 
militia,  who  are  bound  to  pass  them  from  one  parish  to  the  other,  till 
they  reach  the  gaol  of  the  district. 

Are  there  any  constables  in  Lower  Canada  ?— Yes,  in  the  towns. 
In  the  country  parishes  the  duties  are  performed  by  sergeants  of 
militia. 

Is  there  not  a  high  constable  for  each  district  ? — For  the 
cipal  districts. 

What  are  his  duties  ? — To  attend  the  courts,  marshal  the  constables, 
and  see  that  they  do  their  duty. 

Are  not  the  high  constables  salaried  officers? — They  have  both 
salaries  and  fees. 

Have  their  salaries  been  stopped  ? — /  believe  so. 
The  Hon.  L.  Gugy,  Sheriff  of  Montreal,  called  in,  and  examined 

What  degree  of  inconvenience,  in  the  sheriffs  office,  was*  experienced 
in  the  district  of  Montreal  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  ?— Ad- 
vances which  I  made  from  my  own  resources  alleviated  the  5neowte<- 
niences.  The  gaoler,  however,  suffered  much,  and,  would  have  suf- 
fered more  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  loans  of  money  from  my- 
self. I  advanced  money  for  the  support  of  prisoners ;  nor  hod  I  any 
hesitation  in  doing  so  for  one  half-year,  but  when  the  payments 
extended  to  four  half-years,  it  became  very  inconvenient. 

What  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  you  had  not  made  -these 
advances  d — I  should  have  been  obliged  either  to  open  the  gaol,  or  eke 
resign  my  situation,  and  leave  the  Government  to  find  a  successor. , 

What  is  the  amount  now  due  to  you  by  the  province? — Exclusive  of 
my  salary  and  of  allowances,  there  is  due  to  me  on  account  of  my 
advances  £2,486,  as  certified  by  the  inspector  of  public  accounts. 
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'  Were  these  advances  only  for  Crown  prisoners,  or  did  they  include 
debtors  ? — They  were  for  Crown  prisoners ;  the  debtors  are  only  sup- 
plied with  fuel  and  water. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  ? — It  fluctuates 
between  90  and  150. 

How  many  of  these  are  usually  debtors? — Seldom  more  than  10. 

Mr.  John  Neilson,  of  Quebec,  also  Bays : 

In  respect  of  gaols  we  are  miserably  off  at  present ;  it  is  discredita- 
ble. As  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  I  have  myself  begi} 
obliged  to  advance,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  funds  for  the  apprehension 
of  criminals.,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  petty  jurors,  who  have 
come  from  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  to  serve  at  quarter  sessions,  and 
who  were,  ait  that  distance  from  home,  in  a  starving  condition. 
.  These  advances  were  made  as  loans,  but  great  part  of  them  have 
never  been  repaid. 

Not  content  with  stopping  supplies,  the  next  step  was  to  super- 
sede the  law,  and  by  secret  and  arbitrary  means  to  set  the  ordinary 
courts  at  defiance,  and  form  new  tribunals,  in  which  persons, 
appointed  by  no  competent  authority,  and,  we  presume,  much  jn 
the  same  way  as  Lynch  law  is  enforced  in  die  United  States,  were- 
to  act  a»  "Pacificators,'*  or  judges,  under  a  law  and  practice  $£ 
their  own.  ..  ,  ..;: 

When  even  this  would  not  do,  and  it  was  determined  bjrthe 
British  parliament  that  the  accumulated  revenue  of  Canada,  arising' 
in  a  very  great  proportion  from  the  voluntary  surrender  by  the?7 
Crown  Of  its  hereditary  property,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying, 
without  taxing  the  people,  all  that  was  required  for  their  cij^r 
government  and  local  and  public  improvement-1- when  the  British 
parliament,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ministers,  passed  those  cele- 
brated resolutions,  and  especially  the  8th,  for  appropriating  by 
force  such  sums  so  received  to  their  legitimate  purposes  ; — before 
any  seizure  was  made,  any  law  enacted,  or  any  step  taken  upon 
such  resolutions,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  which  it  will  now  be  our  province  to  investigate  and 
anticipate* - 

L  The  first  ostensible  cause  put  forward  by  the  Canadians  in 
the  van  of  their  grievances  is,  the  existence  of  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, ov  House  of  Lords,  not  elected  by  the  people ;  and  the  first 
of  the  changes  they  desire  is,  that  such  Legislative  Council  shaH 
be  so  elected. 

There  had  been  much  animosity  existing  for  a  length  of  time 
betweeti  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council; 
and  especially  since  the  latter  prevented  the  former  from  passing  a 
bill,  in  1831,  to  pay  each  of  its  members*  salaries  out  of  the 
public  revenues.  In  1828,  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
was — not  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  elected  by  the 

Q  2 
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people,  but  that  it  should  be  independent  of  both  Crown  and 
people.    Theirjlanguage  then  was — 

'  The  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmen  who  devised  our  Constitu- 
tional Act,  and  the  British  parliament  by  which  it  was  granted, 
intended  to  bestow  on  us  a  mixed  government,  modelled  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  parent  state;  the  opinions  publicly  expressed  at  the  time 
in  parliament,  and  the  Act  itself,  record  the  beniticent  views  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  A  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  an 
Assembly,  were  to  form  three  distinct  and  independent  branches,  repre- 
senting the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons ;  but  the  true  spirit  of 
that  fundamental  law  has  not  been  observed  in  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council;  for  the  majority  of  its  members,  consisting  of. 
persons  whose  principal  resources  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  are  the  salaries,  emoluments,  and  fees,  derived  from  offi- 
ces which  they  hold  during  pleasure,  they  are  interested  In  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  salaries,  emolnments,  and  fees  of  public  officers  paid 
by  the  people,  and  also  in  supporting  divers  abuses  favourable  to  per- 
sons holding  offices.  The  Legislative  Council,  by  these  tneaa*,  is  m 
effect  the  Executive  power,  under  a  different  name ;  and  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  is,  in  truth,  reduced  to  two  branches!  a  (rovetpbt  and 
an  Assembly ;  leaving  the  province  without  the  benefit  of  the  niter- 
mediate  branchy  as  intended  by  the  aforesaid  Act ;  and  frrinY  this  first 
and  capital  abuse  have  resulted,  and  still  continue  to  result,  a  multi- 
tude of  abuses,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  remedy.  r'^f  e 
acknowledge,  that  the  Legislative  Council  ought  to  be  independent, 
and  if  it  were,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  complain  to  your  Majesty 
of  the  repeated  refusals  of  that  branch  to  proceed  upon  Various  bilk 
sent  up  by  the  Assembly,  howsoever  useful  and  even  indispensable 
they  might  be.'  ■».-'- 

In  1834,  however,  when  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  supplies, 
a  Legislative  Council  independent  of  the  Crown.  fyoul4  not  do, 
and  then  the  demand  became,  that  such  Legislative  Council  should 
be  elective — Monsieur  A.  Norbert  Morin  gave  evidence  before  * 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stated  the  then 
views  of  the  Canadian  Assembly.  But  before  we.  state .  these 
views,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  t^U  gen- 
tleman's evidence,  we  will  officially  introduce  him  to  our  readers. 

■ 

Monsieur  Avgusttn  Norbert  Morin ,  a  member  of  the  'House  rf 
Assembly  for  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  called  in,  and  examined. 

Are  you  the  bearer  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Assembly* 
dated  the  21st  of  February,  1834  ? — I  am  the  bearer  of  the  petst»o» 
founded  on  the  resolutions. 

The  petitions  are  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  tof  Lords, 
are  they  not  ? — To  both  Houses. 

Are  you  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly ; — Yea ;  and  I  hare 
been  so  for  four  years. 
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Are  you  charged  with  any  other  communications  to  make  to  the 
authorities  of  this  country,  than  are  contained  in  the  petitions  ?— TSone; 
but  I  hare  papers  and  statements  which  relate  to  the  objects  men-, 
tioned  in  the  petitions. 

Of  course  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  petitioners  ? — I  believe  I  am. 

You  are  commissioned  as  the  Agent  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are 
jou  ? — I  have  a  commission  from  the  House  of  Assembly  to  support 
those  petitions,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Viger,  the  agent  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  now  in  England. 

Did  your  appointment  take  place  by  a  resolution  or  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Assembly? — By  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Will  you  state  the  immediate  circumstances  which  led  to  the  passing 
W  that  resolution  ? — The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  passing  of  that 
resolution  were  the  misunderstandings  which  have  existed  between  the 
Colonial  Administration  and  the  House  of  Assembly  for  several  years, 
grounded  upon  the  several  arbitrary  and  violent  measures  upon  the 
part  of  the  administration,  as  we  conceive  it,  and  also  grounded  upon 
the  support  which  those  measures  have  received  from  other  constitu- 
ted authorities  in  the  colony,  and  also  in  part  from  His  Majesty's 
Executive  Government  here  in  England. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
differences  which  existed? — I  believe  the  recent  addresses  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  relate  to  two  principal  points  ;  the  one  is  the  de- 
fects in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  other  the 
manner  in  which  those  laws  and  that  constitution  have  been  adminis- 
tered. With  regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  petitioners 
advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
3l8t  of  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  which  has  established  the  present  form  of  gov. 
eminent  in  the  colony.  The  petitioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  one  part  of  that  Act  principally,  is  not  conducive  to  the  good 
government  of  the  colony,  to  wit,  that  part  which  creates  a  second 
branch  of  legislature,  under  the  name  of  Legislative  Council,  entirely 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Executive.' 

Here  is  the  charge :  now  for  the  details : 

f  In  what  respect  does  the  House  of  Assembly  consider  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  unfit  ? — Because  there  are  in  it  a  number  of  persons  who 
hold  public  offices,  and  are  otherwise  dependent  upon  the  Executive, 
being  connected  with  it  by  speculations  on  public  property,  or  other- 
wise ;  because,  also,  the  addition  wliich  has  been  made  to  that  Council 
has  been  far  from  being  sufficient  to  give  it  an  independent  character, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  new  members  were  not  in  general  connected  by 
official  stations  with  the  Executive,  they  have  long  been  known  for 
their  political  bias  on  one  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  colo- 
nial administrations,  and  for  their  antipathies  against  the  people  of  the 
country  and  their  laws  and  institutions,  and  for  the  violent  manner  in 
which  they  had  publicly  expressed  a  desire  to  introduce  changes  in 
those  laws  and  institutions,  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  rights  and  wishes 
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of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  establish  a  subserviency  to  other  laws 
and  institutions,  which  these  individuals  might  consider  better,  but 
which  the  people  of  the  provinces  knew  not,  and  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with/ 

Then  as  to  the  remedy : 

'  They  (the  Assembly)  came  to  the  belief,  that  any  addition,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  any  renovation  in  the  same  way, 
would  never  insure  a  proper  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
because  at  all  times  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  local  administra- 
tions, and  their  advisers,  to  make  a  choice  of  persons  to  serve  their  own 
particular  objects.  I  believe  this  is  a  Urm  conviction,  both  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  a  majority  of  the  people.  They  have  afterwards 
considered  whether  there  was  any  other  way,  than  by  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  to  constitute  a  second  branch  of  the 
Legislature :  a  House  of  Peers,  composed  of  hereditary  members,  was 
not  at  all  in  agreement  with  the  consequences  of  the  laws*  nor  with  the 
physical  state  of  things  in  America,  there  being  there  no  materials  to 
form  a  permanent  aristocracy*  They,  in  consequence,  came  to  the 
belief  that  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  the  views  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  fulfilled  with  advantage  to  the  good  government 
of  the  provinces,  by  having  an  elective  Legislative  Council. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  interests  not  connected  with 
the  colony  ?— The  Legislative  Council  had  before,  in  their  debates, 
pretended  to  be  an  exclusively  British  body,  and  to  act  as  British  men 
in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  were  by  them  unjustly 
considered  not  to  be  British,  and  resolutions  were  even  proposed  rn  the 
Council  to  that  effect  some  years  back.  Now,  since  their*  information, 
the  Legislative  Council  have  expressly  avowed  that  purpose  ;;frr  in- 
stance, they  have  pretended  that  the  House  of  Assertory  wished 'to 
preserve  the  lands  of  the  Crown  onfy  for  the  native  CanVaiitMM,  which 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  upon  that  ground  they  have  pretended  that  they 
were  a  body  necessary  to  protect  emigration  against  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. They  have  also  pretended  that  they  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  which  they  considered  t  not  to 
be  represented  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  to  which,  apparently, 
they  wished  to  give  a  protection  of  a  particular  kind.  t They  have  also 
pretended  to  represent  British  commerce  for  the  same  reasons.  All 
those  pretensions  we  consider  as  relating  to  interests  vested  out, of  tne 
province,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants*  and 
injurious  to  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.' ■"' lU) 

Thus,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Deputy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Lower  Canada,  we  have  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  The 
former,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  acknowledge — the  latter  we  con- 
sider preposterous.  We  invite  our  readers  to  take  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  view  of  the  whole  question. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  bill  of  1791,  intended  to  model  the  Canadian 
constitution  upon  our  own;  and?  if  circumstances. had  beert  &utir- 
lar,  no  doubt  such  a  machinery  might  have  been  found  to  wofrk 
very  harmoniously,  which  was  all  that  that  corrupt  and  wily 
minister  wanted.     As  to  having  two  independent  Houses,  the  one 
to  serve  as  a  check  and  counterpoise  to  the  other,  and  yet  both  to 
harmonize  in  promoting  the  public  good,  the  idea  was  only  fit  for 
a  child  or  a  mountebank.    The  thing  never  did  exist  anywhere, 
and  never  will  exist  anywhere.    The  House  of  Commons  Worked 
smoothly  enough  with  the  House  of  Cordis,  but  why?    Because 
each  was  independent  of  the  other  ?    No.     But  because  the  one 
was  dependent  upon,  and  in  great  part  created  by  the  other*    The 
practice  of  nomineeship— the  close  pocket  boroughs— the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  made  bojtli  of 
them,  as  to  interests,  "one  and  indivisible."    Mr.  Pitt's  object 
was  to  delude  the  Canadians  with  a  mockery  of  representations 
while  he  secured  the  reality  of  power  by  forming  an  executive 
counsel*  of  his  own  creatures,  and  an  aristocracy  nominated  fay 
himself;;     Had  he  not,   by  supporting  despotism  on  a  grander 
scale*  Been  involved  in  a  war  that  required  his  undivided  attention, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  found  means  of  forcing  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture upon  the  Canadian  people ; — of  thereby  creating  an  aristo- 
cracy which  might  be  hereditary,  and  of  enaqting  the  farce  of  a 
constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  the  mockery  of  the 
many*  as  it  was  then  enacted  in  Great  Britain. 

So  far  as  the  Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers  of  Canada, 
is  concerned  in  the  dispute,  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  its 
absurdity  and  inefficiency;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  it 
elective.  Our  remedy  would  be,  either  to  do  away  with  it  alto- 
gether, or  to  cause  it  to  be  composed  of  men  who  having  been 
returned  by  the  people  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  15  or 
20)  to  another  Assembly,  and  thereby  affording  presumption  that 
they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  might  then  take 
their  seats  forlfte  in  the  Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers,  being 
independent  of  both  the  monarchical  and  democratical  influences: 

It'fe'bittte  true,  that  tire  Legislative  Council,  faulty  as  it  was; 
has  rendered  great  service  in  Lowef  Canada.  It  has  been  truly 
*  a  screen*'  by  which  the  local  government  has  often  beeri' Enabled, 
after  the  great  error  was  committed  of  dividing  the  Canadas,  to 
protect  British  settlers  and  promote  British  interests,  to  check  the 
Assembly  in  its  miserably  selfish  object  of  arresting  legislation, 
and  acting  for  the  feudal  Seigniors  and  Seigniories ;  and  has,  by 
its  firm,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  disinterested  conduct,  pre- 
vented the  British  minority  from  being  crushed  and  sacrificed 
to  the  feudal  pride  and  national  hate  of  the  French  majority. 

That  our  readers  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
our  views,  we  refer  them  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Gene- 
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ral  Report  of  the  Canada  Commissioners,  Lord   Gosford,  Sir 
Charles  E.  Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gipps.      These  gentlemen 

say* 

'  By  the  separation  of  the  Provinces,  effected  in  1791,  nearly  every 
thing  that  the  extended  territory  of  Quebec  had  contained  of  English, 
was  then  collected  into  a  distinct  body,  and  Lower  Canada  was  again 
forced,  we  may  say,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  French.     A  consti- 
tution, too,  was,  under  these  circumstances,  given  to  it,  confessedly  on 
the  model  of  our  own,  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
endowed  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the   great  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  House  could  be  no  other  than  French  Canadians.    In 
scarcely  any  instance  since  the  existence  of  the  House- of  Assembly, 
has  the  majority  of  French  Canadians  over  English  been  so  little  «s 
two  to  one ;  and,  of  late,  it  has  far  exceeded  that  proportion.    We 
have  even  heard  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  the  day  referred  to,  to 
prove  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  province  French  ;  a  con- 
struction, however,  which  we  consider  erroneous.     Mr.  Pitt  always 
expressed  his  desire  that  Lower  Caaada  should  become  ultimately 
English,  though  he  thought  the  best  means  towards  that  result  was, 
not   to  do  violence  to  the  predilections  and  customs  of  the  original 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  certainly,  we  apprehend,  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  discourage   English  settlers.     For  many  years,  indeed,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1701,  a  vague  sort  of  idea  Beems 
to  have  existed,  that  by  the  introduction  of  new  settlers,  the  numerical 
disproportion  between  the  two  races  would  be  made  to  disappear,  and 
the  English  even  to  predominate  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  circumstances,  they  ultimately  may ;  but  the  progress  has 
been  much  slower  than  was  expected,  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
highest  calculation  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  descent  does  not  make 
them  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole- 

The  House  of  Assembly  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
the  functions  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution ;  the 
Government  alone  was  slow  to  perceive  it,  or,  if  perceiving,  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  to  provide  with  prudence  for  the  consequences.  Instead 
of  shaping  its  policy  so  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that .  House,  it 
adopted  the  unfortunate  course  of  resting  for  support  exclusively  on 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  existence  of  a  majority  of  French 
Canadians  in  the  Assembly,  seems  to  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
reason  that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  English  in  the  Council;  for 
the  principle  observed  in  the  first  nominations,  of  making  it  of  equal 
numbers,  French  and  English,  was  early  departed  from,  and  thus  the 
Council  and  Assembly  were  constituted  of  antagonist  principles  almost 
from  the  commencement.* 

Further  on  they  say, 

€  The  maintenance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Council  is  actually  constituted,  affords  no  triumph  to  either  party ;  it 
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is  but  the  maintenance  of  that  Constitution,  which,  fire  years  ago,  all 
parties  in  the  province  were  emulous  in  praising  ;  it  is  but  the  main- 
tenance by  England,  in  one  of  her  favoured  Colonies,  of  institutions 
modelled,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  on  her  own.  Great  Britain,  in  giving 
those  institutions  to  Canada,  intended  to  bestow  upon  ft  the  best  gift 
that  was  in  her  power ;  and  it  is  not  yet  proved,  at  least  we  have  yet 
seen  no  proof,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  changing  them/ 

The  consequences  to  British  interests  of  making  both  Houses 
elective,  are  powerfully  put  in  the  same  report.  ,;., 

'  The  great  majority,  of  the  people  of  direct  British  descent,  whiie 
they  arc  firmly  united  in  opposition  to  an  Elective  Council,  are  nearly 
as  unconnected  with  the  holders  of  office  as  are  the  body  of  French 
Canadians;  and  the  office-holders  themselves,  beyond  the  sphere  pf 
their  own  immediate  duties,  are  little  remarkable  for  anything  but  the 
exemplary  patience  with  which  they  have  borne  the  severe  suffering*} 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Assembly.  We  do  not  know  where  any  per- 
sons are  to  be  found  of  British  descent,  who  enjoy  any  influence  }n 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  for  an  Elective  Council ;  whilst^of 
the  higher  class  of  French  Canadians,  there  are  several  who  have  no 
desire  for  it;  And  if  we  look  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  feeling  is  equally  intense,  to  say  the  Ieust^  ip 
the  British  population,  against  the  proposed  change,  as  it  is  amongst 
the  French  Canadians  in  favour  of  it.  The  French  Canadians  of  tms 
description,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  give  their  whole  confj- 
dence  to  their  leaders ;  and  when  we  consider  how  often  they  ba,xe 
been  exposed  to  hear  assertions  that  the  Executive  Government  is 
corrupt,  that  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  been  their  governors 
have  robbed  the  public  treasury,  and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  Wijd 
Lands,  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  cimntry  have  been  denied  their 
due  proportion,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  such  representations  roust 
have  their  influence  in  urging  many  to  assent  to  the  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  Constitution.' 

Having  now  shown  the  evil  effects  of  making  both  Houses 
elective,  let  us  look  at  the  composition,  temper,  and  character  of 
that  one  which  demands  this  change  in  the  other.  Mr.  James 
Stuart^  an  Advocate  of  Lower  Canada,  is  asked,  and  answers  as 
follows: 

'  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  whether  the 
representation  of  the  two  sects  or  parties,  as  you  may  choose  to  «s|I 
them,  is  at  all  equivalent  to  their  numbers  in  each  case? — The  English 
that  are  dispersed  among  the  French  Canadian  population,  constituting 
a  minority,  they  have  no  influence  whatever  in  the  elections  in  the  part 
of  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  They  cannot  return  a  single 
member  to  the  Assembly,  and  are  therefore,  otherwise  than  constructs 
ively,  not  represented  at  all  in  that  body. 
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Still,  returning  to  the  question  of  a  fair  and  equal  representation, 
taking  the  number  of  the  population  into  consideration,  do  you  not 
suppose,  throughout  the  whole  province,  there  is  a  fair  and  equal 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  population  ? — If  the  population 
were  all  of  the  same  national  character,  and  exclusion  from  the  Assem- 
bly on  national  grounds  did  not  take  place,  the  representation  would 
not  be  objectionable ;  but  as  things  are,  the  representation  as  it  exists, 
is  most  objectionable  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

Do  they  not  have  influence  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ? — Their 
numbers  have  influence  in  deciding  a  contest  between  two  rival  candi- 
dates supported  by  French  interest,  but  alone  are  powerless,  and  this 
influence  might  as  well  not  exist. 

Are  they  not  in  the  condition  of  every  minority  ? — They  are  in  the 
condition  of  a  minority  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  think  we  have  now  shown  enough  to  prove  to  our  readers, 
that  much  may  be  said  against  the  present  system  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  against  a  reform  of  that  Council  by  making  it  elective, 
against  a  continuance  of  that  Council  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, and  against  the  composition  and  objects  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. 

II.  The  second  great  point  of  opposition  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians, refers  to  the  law  of  tenures,  a  subject  which  we  will  endea- 
vour to  simplify  while  discussing  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the 
most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
question. 

In  commencing  the  'argument,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give, 
from  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  valuable  work,  a  description  of 
the  tenures  of  Lower  Canada. 

'When  the  country  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  the  feudal 
tenure  was  in  full  vigour  <  n  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  naturally 
transplanted  by  the  colonizers  to  the  new  world.  The  king  of  France, 
as  feudal  lord,  granted  to  nobles  and  respectable  families,  or  to  officer! 
of  the  army,  large  tracts  of  ,land,  termed  seigniories,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  termed  seigniors ;  and  held  immediately  from  the  kmg, 
en  fief  j  or  en  roture,  on  condition  of  rendering  fealty  end  'hoimige  OB 
accession  to  seigniorial  property ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  tranfefef,  by 
sale,  or  gift,  or  otherwise  (except  in  hereditary  succession),  the  seigni- 
ory was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quint,  or  fifth  part  of  the>wiiole 
purchase  money;  and  which,  if  paid  by  the  purchaser  immediately, 
entitled  him  to  the  rabat,  or  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  9MB/. 
This  custom  still  prevails,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  having  succeeded 
to  the  claims  of  the  king  of  France.  The  lands  being  held  for  term 
of  years,  renewal  fines,  according  to  the  actual  and  existing  value, 
charged. 
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The  position  and  extent  of  these  seigniorial  grants  are :— - 


Territorial  Division. ' 

ft 

Extent  of  Seigniorial 
Grants. 

"  i 

Arpenta. 

Acres. 

Quebec,  including  Anticosti  1 
and  other  Isles  .......  J 

Three  Rivers  and  St.  Fran- 1 

79 

25 
1 

168 

5639319 
3269966 
1220308 
1547086 

5656699 
2786011 
1039707 
1318117 

■        7f 

2600000 
500000 
400000 
600000 

. 

12676679 

10800534 

4100000 

Estimating  the,  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  under 
cultivation,  at  4,000,000,  it  will  be  perceived  what  a  large  portion  of 
territories  is  embraced  under  the  seigniories. 

Now  that  any  class  of  men,  save  those  who  are  benefitted  by  it, 
can  be  enamoured  of,  and  go  to  war  for,  such  a  system  as  this, 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment.  Its  operation  is 
to  prevent  improvements  and  conceal  frauds.  The  seignieurs,  or 
Landlords,  no  doubt,  find  their  account  in  it,  by  the  renewal  of 
fines,  which  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  existing  value, 
though  such  value  may  have  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
pensive improvements  of  the  tenant,  and  also  by  the  means  which 
it  affords  them  of  concealing  the  '  hypotheques9'  or  claims  uppi)  the 
property,  and  borrowing  and  selling  as  though  no  such 
'hjfpothtyuejs'  existed;  such  frauds  are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
and  many  Instances  are  given  in  the  reports  before  us.  It  has  all 
the  evils  of  our  tithe  system,  with  the  addition  of  many  more 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  by  getting  rid  of  this  system,  that  Eng- 
land has  produced  her  agricultural  prosperity,  and  effected  her 
expensive  and  most  important  improvements  in  the  cultivation  and 
value  of  her  land.  The  last  shadow  of  feudalism  (which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  ail  oppressive  substance),  to  wit,  copyhold  tenures, 
fell  before  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  that  "stalwart**  Scot,  Sir 
John  Campbell,  a  short  time  ago.  Every  Englishman's  house  is 
fab  castle,  and  every  English  freeholder,  who  is  possessed  of  land, 
can  *  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  without  any  one 

*  daring  to  make  him  afraid.*  This  is  our  national  pride  and 
glory ;  and  our  agriculturalists  would  fight  quite  as  fiercely,  and 
a  vast  deal  more  successfully,  to  retain  it,  than  the   Canadian 

*  habitant*  to  prevent  it.     The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  any  large 
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body  of  men  other  than  the  seignieurs  themselves  contending  for 
such  an  unjust  system  of  tenures,  must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
and  the  gravest  astonishment 

This  system,  foolish,  mischievous,  and  criminal  as  it  was,  was 
not  interfered  with  by  the  government,  save  in  an  act  called  the 
'  Tenures  Act,'  which  merely  enabled  parties,  if  they  thought 
proper,  by  mutual  agreement  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  act,  which 
has  occasioned  an  immense  outcry  in  Canada,  is  well-described  by 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  formerly  Attorney-General,  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  who  was  examined  as  follows  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  to  the  operation  of  that  Act,  Mr.  Stuart  is  asked, 

Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  property  or  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  ?  The  Tenures  Act,  for  example,  is  that  in  any 
particular  objectionable  ?— There  have  been  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  British  Parliament  has  exercised  the  power  of  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada;  I  do  not  recollect  more 
than  two,  I  mean  as  to  matters  of  internal  legislation.  Strong  consi- 
derations of  utility  and  expediency,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  urged,  I  presume,  the  passing  of  the 
Tenures  Act,  which  in  its  general  scope  and  character  is  calculated  to 
be  highly  beneficial.  The  great  object  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  for 
the  voluntary,  optional,  and  gradual  conversion  of  the  French  feudal 
tenure  into  that  of  free  and  common  soccage.  No  compulsory  obliga- 
tion whatever  has  been  imposed  by  this  Act ;  it  was  left  entirety-  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties  concerned,  from  a  sense  of  their  own  -interest, 
to  determine  whether  such  conversion  should  take  place  or  not.  With 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  commencement  of  the  projected  change 
was  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  seignior,  or  tenant  in  captie:  he 
was  to  be  permitted  on  the  most  easy  and  liberal  term's,  if  he  should 
be  so  inclined,  by  an  amicable  commutation,  to  alter  the  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  estate,  in  respect  of  the  Crown ;  a  stitftex^uent  con- 
version was  then  to  take  place  between  the  seignior  arid  his  terre- 
tenant,  the  actual  holder  of  the  land,  when  the  latter  might  desire  it, 
but  no  obligation  was  imposed  on  the  seignior  to  commute  with  his 
terre-tenant  until  after  he  (the  seignior)  had  previously  contmUted  With 
the  Crown,  and  then  only  on  payment  of  a  full  and  fair  equivalent  and 
indemnity  for  the  change. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  possessors  of  seigniorial  pro- 
perty in  Canada  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Tenures  Act  ? — Up  to  the  period  of  my  leaving  Canada,  no  person 
holding  lands  a  titre  de  cens  in  seigniories,  that  is,  terre-tenants,  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tenures  Act ;  nor  could 
they  have  done  so,  as  no  seignior  has  yet  commuted  with  the  Crown 
for  the  settled  parts  of  his  seigniory,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  tenants  ob- 
taining  from  him  the  benefit  of  a  conversion  of  their  tenures. 

Yet  even  this  gradual,  limited,  and  optional  reform  in  Tenures, 
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was  followed,  in  order  to  please  the  seignieurs,  by  another  act 
of  the  British  Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  by  which  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature  was  enabled  to  make  such  alterations  in  it  as  they 
might  deem  desirable.  Surely  this  ought  to  have  been  considered 
satisfactory  even  by  the  most  bigotted ;  but  satisfactory  it  was  not, 
and  we  will  show  the  reasons  why. 

All  the  land  granted  by  the  Crown  to  new  settlers,  was  granted 
in  'free  and  common  soccage;'  or,  in  other  words,  a  freehold 
estate  in  fee.  All  the  lands  in  America  were  so  held ;  all  the  lands 
in  Upper  Canada  were  so  held ;  and  such  lands  fetched  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  lands  subjected  to  the  feudal 
dues  of  the  Canadian  laws.    This  was  a   stinging  fact  to  the 
French  seignieurs,  who  desired  to  retain  the  old  law,  and  an  excit- 
ing example  to  the  habitant,  who  had  sense  enough  to  desire  to 
get  rid  of  it,     The  great  success  of  many  of  the  British  settlers, 
under  their  free  tenures,  as  compared,  or  rather  contrasted  with 
the  feudal  system,  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  French  Canadians, 
feelings  of  bitter  envy,  added  to  national  antipathy :  (unfortunately, 
this  is  too  generally  the  case,  whenever  new  comers  rival  and 
eclipse  old  residents.)    The  operation  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  disputes.     It  was  and  is,  & 
battle  between  French  and  English  races,  and  the  ignorant  habi- 
tant are  kept  in  their  way  of  thinking,  by  their  artful  and  selfish 
seignieurs,  in  order  that  their  eyes  may  not  be  opened  to  the  vast 
advantages  of  enfranchising  their  tenures.     Mr.  Neilson,  one  of 
the  deputies  from  Lower  Canada,  admitted  the  fact,  in  giving  the 
following  evidence,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828  respecting  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccag  e: — 

'  Is  it  your  belief,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  French 
extraction  in  Lower  Canada,  that  from  seeing  such  a  system  established 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  would  be  likely,  in  course  of 
time,  to  conform  themselves  to  it,  and  to  wish  to  adopt  it  ?'  His  ans- 
wer is,  f  Upon  the  whole,  many  of  us  have  been  rather  afraid  than 
otherwise  that  they  would  conform  too  fast  to  what  they  saw  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  I  conceive  there  might  be  a  great  many 
improvements  introduced  among  them  with  their  own  consent,  without 
mAing  them  exactly  such  as  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  not 
altogether  what  we  could  wish.' ' 

What  can  be  clearer  than  this  ?  It  surely  is  unnecessary  to 
add  another  word  to  the  subject. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  not  satisfied  with  clamouring  against 
the  British  Legislature  for  interfering  with  their  tenures,  and  by 
such  clamour,  procuring  the  act  we  have  referred  to,  giving  the 
Canadian  Legislature  the  power  to  alter  the  law  in  any  way  they 
please — took  other  steps  to  effect  their  great  object  of  keeping 
down  British  interests,  under  the  mask  of  pitying  the  '  poor  un- 
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fortunate  emigrants/  who  were  landed  on  their  shores,  by  seeking 
for  a  length  of  time  so  to  impede  emigration,  as  to  stop  it  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Morin,  the  Deputy  for  Canada,  in  his  evidence 
shows  this  pretty  clearly. 

'  The  office  of  agent  for  emigration  is  to  direct  the  emigrants  who 
may  come  from  this  country  at  once  to  those  lands  upon  which  they 
may  be  settled  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  it  not  ?— That  office  k 
connected  with  the  executive ;  and  portions  of  country  have  been  set 
apart  and  put  under  the  control  of  that  officer  to  settle  them  with 
emigrants. 

Your  real  objection  then  to  the  mode  of  granting  land  is  the  facility 
which  is  given  to  British  emigrants  to  settle? — Ifes,  in  preference  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Will  you  state  in  what  manner  in  preference  ? — First,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  that  agency  for  emigrants  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  system, 
not  being  established  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature*  has  not  be- 
come known  or  been  put  generally  in  operation  in  the  ancient  settle- 
ments of  the  country.  It  is  only  since  about  one  year,  that  there  have 
been  sales  in  those  anciently  settled  parts. 

At  the  end  of  the  rules  for  the  sale  of  lands,  laid  down  by  Lord 
Goderich  in  1831,  the  Committee  find  this  paragraph:  'Such  is  .the- 
system  of  management  which  I  propose  to  adopt  with,  respect  to  the 
Crown  lands.  It  has  been  formed  after  no  little  consideration  and 
inquiry  into  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  s 
country  circumstanced  like  Canada.  To  promote  the  prosperity,  to 
adopt  the  measures  best  calculated  to  favour  the  full  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  province,  has,  I  trust  I  need  not  .assure, 
the  Assembly,  been  my  only  aim.  If,  however,  upon  a  full  cojipdera*. 
tion  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  my  views  are  founded,  they  can, 
recommend  any  modification  by  which  this  plan  can  be  rendered  more 
likely  to  forward  that  which  is  our  common  object,  any  .suggestions 
which  they  may  have  to  offer  shall  receive  the  fullest  and  most  atten- 
tive consideration.'  In  consequence  of  that  recommendation,  have  any 
suggestions  been  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  tatter  system  of  sale  of  land  in  the  province  ?— The  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  has  been  that  the  lands  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  legislature.' 

In  other  words,  under  their  own. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  British  law  of  Tenures 
(though  not  necessarily  so),  to  which  the  Canadians  have  a  right 
to  object,  and  which  wisdom  as  well  as  humanity  would  justify 
them  in  opposing ;  we  allude  to  the  cruel  and  criminal  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture. The  French  law  as  to  intestacy,  is  more  humane, 
and  also  more  just  and  wise  than  our  own.  Under  it,  the  children 
of  an  individual  dying  without  a  will,  and  where  property  is  exclu- 
sively real,  are  all  provided  for—  the  eldest  receiving  a  larger  portion 
than  his  brother  and  sister.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  unso- 
phisticated  people  (and  we  believe  the  poor  habit  am  of  Canada  to 
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be  such),  to  understand  the  subtleties  by  which,  in  England,  we 
justify  Uie  starving,  by  act  of  Parliament,  all  the  younger  children 
of  an  intestate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest.  They  cannot  per- 
ceive the  great  national  advantages  of  making  the  estate  follow  th$ 
title,  and  dooming  all  but  the  noble  and  fortunate  holder  to  the 
splendid  pauperism  of  the  Pension  List,  the  dignified  sinecurisrn  of 
the  Place  List,  or  the  sanctified  pluralism  of  the  Church  List.  Per- 
haps, even  as  a  matter  of  policy,  they  may  hold  with  Bacon,  that 
4  Money  (or  property),  is  like  manure,  good  for  nothing  unless  it 
'  be  spread. 

Having  alluded  to  the  ignorance  of  the  habitant,  as  well  as  to 
their  unsophisticated  character,  we  cannot  close  this  part  of  the 
subject  better  than  by  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr*  Stuart. 

'  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  pre- 
railed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  what  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? — The 
political  disorder,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  which  now  pre. 
rail  in  Lower  Canada,  I  conceive  are  mainly  ascribable  to  the  compo- 
tition  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  a  few  individuals  are 
enabled  to  exercise  a  power  and  influence  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-subjects  and  with  good  government,  and  over  which 
there  is  not  that  check  and  control  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  body 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  representative  government. 

Do  they  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  ?-— In  the  present 
itate  o£  Lower  Canada,  the  opinions  by  which  the  Assembly  af$ 
governed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  those  of  the  people.  They  are  the' 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals  possessing  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
Assembly,  which  they  disseminate  with  unceasing  activity  among  the 
people,  and  call  their  opinions.  The  people  are  possessed  of  excellent 
natural  intelligence,  and  of  the  best  qualities  ana  intentions,  but  they 
are  without  the  advantage  of  education,  and  are  not  conversant  with 
the  political  subjects  on  which  they  are  called  to  decide.  They  are, 
therefore,  Hable  to  be  deceived. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  political  sub- 
jects ;  but  do  not  they  feel  very  great  confidence  in  those  whom  they 
send  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  Assembly  ? — The  fitness  of  that 
confidence  would  depend  upon  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the 
individuals  in  whom  it  is  reposed.  In  many  cases  the  greater  the  con- 
fidence the  greater  the  evil,  where  confidence  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. 

HI.  The  next  great  head  of  Canadian  grievances,  is  the  abuse 
of  patronage  and  of  Government  influence.  This  is  a  very  sore 
point  Little  acts  of  personal  favoritism  on  one  side,  and  conse- 
quent exclusion  on  the  other,  do  more  to  excite  discontent  than 
a  hundred  times  their  amount  in  another  shape.  There  are  not 
many  places  ifi  Canada  to  give  away,  and  those  are,  compared 
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with  similar  English  appointments,  very  poorly  paid,  yet  if  they 
are  distributed  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  preference  to  the  larger  class,  the  sense  of  injustice  and 
exclusion,  generates  an  amount  of  animosity  wholly  unproportioned 
to  the  small  pecuniary  loss.  As  to  Lower  Canada,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  charge  is  true,  though  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in 
any  other  colony  belonging  to  this  Country.  Tn  the  East,  in  the 
West*  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  wherever  the  English  Govern- 
ment prevails,  the  same  charge  may  be  made.  '  The  trail  of  the 
'  serpent  is  over  them  all.'  Rotten  at  heart,  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  been  rotten  in  all  its  members.  The  Lord  Charleses 
and  the  Lord  Henries  have  been  provided  for,  as  the  price  of  poli- 
tical prostitution,  by  being  sent  to  the  Colonies.  The  Colonists 
know  it ;  nothing  can  disguise  the  personal  and  profligate  object 
of  such  appointments.  Wherever  there  have  been  means  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  them  by  a  Representative  Assembly, 
or  a  free  press,  that  opinion  has  always  been  expressed  in  the 
same  way.  As  knowledge  and  power  have  increased,  those  com- 
plaints have  become  so  formidable,  that  Government  have  been 
driven  to  the  alternative,  either  rof  abolishing  the  places,  or 
giving  them  to  those  who  cried  out  the  most  lustily  against  them. 
The  latter  has  been  the  course  pursued  towards  Canada.  Pitt 
and  his  successors  filled  nearly  every  office  and  every  place  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  with  their  own  creatures. 
The  Canadians  most  bitterly  complained  that  they  were  governed 
by  foreigners,  and  they  hated  those  'foreigners,'  no  matter 
whether  such  government  were  wisely  and  justly  administered  or 
not.  Many  individual  instances  occurred  to  give  a  colour  to  tint 
hatred.  Sir  John  Caldwell  had  been  made  Receiver-General; 
and  when  it  was  suspected  that  the  public  property  (not,  however, 
belonging  to  the  people,  but,  at  that  time,  belonging  to  the 
Crown)  was  in  some  danger,  all  accounts  were  pertinaciously 
refused ;  and  when  at  last  exposure  could  no  longer  be  prevented, 
it  turned  out  that  this  gentleman  and  his  father  were  defaulters  to 
an  enormous  amount.  Notwithstanding  this  exposure,  Sir  John 
Caldwell  was  retained  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  allowed  to 
oppose  by  his  vote  all  the  measures  sent  up  by  the  very  Assembly 
that  for  years  had  been  struggling  against  him. 

At  this  time,  two-thirds  of  this  Legislative  Council  were  com- 
posed of  dependents  on  the  Crown  and  the  Executive  Council; 
and  the  various  places  in  the  Colony  were  filled  by  persons  not  of 
Canadian  birth.  Since  this. period,  practical  reforms  have  been 
constantly  taking  place.  Before  1828,  the  Legislative  Council 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  eighteen  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Government.  Since  then  it  has  been' increased  to 
thirty-five,  of  whom  only  seven  are  dependent  on  the  Govern-- 
ment ;  thus  reducing  official  influence  from  two  thirds,  to  one  fifth': 
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ami  it  appears,  from  a  minute  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (see  House  of 
Commons  papers  for  1836,  p.  113),  that  Mr.  Papineau  and  Mr.' 
NeihoH,  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  were  themselves 
offered  seats  in  that  very  Council. 

The  great  Reform  Bill  of  England  altogether  altered  the  means 
of  carrying  on  government.  Patronage,  to  a  great  extent,  can  no 
longer  be  exchanged  for  votes.  Whatever  other  ministers,  with 
an  unre formed  parliament,  might  be  disposed  to  concede  to  well- 
grounded  remonstrances,  a  government  responsible  to  a  reformed 
parliament,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed,  would  go  still  farther — 
and  none  but  the  most  prejudiced,  or  the  most  selfish  and  wilfully 
blind,  can  fail  to  see,  in  the  correspondence  that  has  recently  been 
laid  before  Parliament  between  the  local  Governor  and  the  Colo- 
nial Secretaries — that  a  most  anxious  desire  has  existed,  to  effect 
every  reform  that  might  be  considered  practicable  or  pleasurable 
to  the  Canadian  people*  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Papineau  party.  Under  the  name  of  reform,  they  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  British  influence  altogether.  They  continued  to  harp 
upon  abuses  already  reformed,  and  grievances  already  abated.  To 
the  ignorant  population  they  contrived  to  represent  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  a  monster  of  corruption,  and  themselves  as  the  most 
exemplary  of  patriots.  Monsieur  Morin,  in  his  evidence,  proves 
this: — 

'  In  the  52nd  resolution  it  is  stated,  that  the  French  origin,  and  the 
use  of  the  French  language  by  the  people  of  Canada,  '  has  been  made 
by  the  colonial  authorities  a  pretext  for  abuse,  for  exclusion,  for  politi- 
cal inferiority,  for  a  separation  of  rights  and  interests.'  Is  there  not 
a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  Canada  generally,  that  the 
colonial  subjects  of  French  extraction  are  excluded  from  all  places  of 
honour  and  profit,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  made,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  authorities  there,  to  feel  themselves  so  far  an  inferior  set  of  peo- 
ple?— That  is  their  belief,  and,  I  believe,  founded  upon  facts.* 

This  fallacy  has  been  kept  up,  and  made  to  rankle  in  the  breasts 
of  an  ignorant  but  a  sensitive  people*  And  the  mode  of  pretending 
to  grant  supplies,  on  conditions  which  those  who  proposed  them 
knew  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  all  government,  all  law,  all  protection  of 
property  and  lite,  and  making  it  appear  that  such  was  not  their 
act,  but  the  act  of  the  British  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Though  we  sincerely  entertain  this  conviction,  should  we  there- 
fire  refuse  or  lessen  those  reforms  which  justice,  wisdom,  and 
humanity  demand?  Certainly  not.  Lord  Durham,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  one  consecutive  act  of  devotion  to  public  rights,  is 
lent  over,  not  to  protect  tyranny,  but  to  promote  liberty ;  not  to 
maintain  abuses,  but  to  reform  them;  not  to  narrow  the  just 
influence  of  the  people,  but  to  extend  it ;  to  grant  freedom  to  all, 
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without  injustice  to  any ;  in  a  word,  to  reform  and  reconstruct  the 
whole  government  and  legislature  of  the  colony. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  offering  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  means  by  which  this  great  object  can  be  effected. 
But  first  let  us  see  what  the  Canadians  themselves  say.  Mr.  Pa- 
pineau,  in  addressing  His  late  Majesty,  and  arguing  for  an  Elect- 
ive Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers,  uses,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  these  words  : 

'  In  case  Your  Majesty  should  not  consider  it  proper  at  this  time  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves,  in  stating  the 
result  of  our  deliberations, -to  determine  whether  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  present  Legislative  Council  of  this  province,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  its  government  to  that  of  several  of  the  adjacent  colonies, 
would  tend  to  cause  peace  and  harmony  to  be  re-established  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  The  people  of  the  country,  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  legally  constituted  for  that  purpose,  would  be  the  best 
judges  to  decide  this  weighty  question.  We  therefore  proceed  upon 
the  supposition,  that  an  intermediate  branch  may,  in  certain  cases, 
produce  more  maturity  in  the  deliberation  and  examination  of  Bills, 
than  if  only  one  body  were  called  upon  to  assent  to  them  ;  at  the  same 
time,  circumstances  of  rare  occurrence  might  happen,  in  which  the 
popular  representation  might,  for  the  moment,  contravene  the  interests 
of  the  boay  of  their  constituents,  and  that  those  interests  might  be 
cherished  in  the  second  branch,  and  guarded,  until  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  more  fully  expressed,  either  by  more  decided  representa- 
tions, or  by  the  means  of  new  elections. 

The  second  branch,  as  actually  in  existence,  is  in  no  way  connected, 
in  the  majority  of  its  members,  with  the  superior  and  permanent 
interests  of  the  country ;  is  not  adapted  to  fulfil  that  end ;  and 
even  putting  the  case,  of  which  as  yet  there  has  been  no  example, 
that  a  provincial  administration  were  to  send  to  it  a  majority  of  men 
of  opposite  principles,  the  following  administration,  or  perhaps  the 
same,  might  very  soon  hasten  to  recompense  the  body  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  its  approbation  of  their  measures. 

The  habits,  the  climate,  the  newness  of  the  country,  the  changeabil- 
ity of  fortunes,  the  division  of  estates,  and  the  laws  which  facilitate  it, 
are  obstacles  to  the  existence  of  a  permanent  aristocracy ;  so  that  an 
hereditary  legislative  body,  with  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  be  simply  an  impossibility  in  Canada.  Landed  property  being 
here  almost  wholly  owned  in  small  lots  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  choice  so  as  to  form  a  permanent 
Legislative  Council,  even  supposing  it  to  be  a  numerous  one,  of  men 
who,  in  their  own  persons,  would  present  an  essential  portion  of  the 
existing  means  and  capital  of  the  country ;  much  more,  tney  could  not 
counterbalance,  in  importance  and  in  wealth,  any  one  single  county  of 
the  province  ;  and  even  supposing  that  such  a  body  could  be  collected, 
the  above-mentioned  circumstances  would  very  soon  bring  it  into 
decay.  In  fact,  several  persons  heretofore  called  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  who  we  may  reckon  then  possessed  a  large  and  permanent 
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interest  in  the  country,  have  since  found  themselves  entirely  destitute 
of  fortune. 

As  to  the  idea  of  perforce  creating  an  aristocracy  through  the 
medium  of  law,  either  by  endeavouring  to  establish,  upon  a  system  of 
substitutions  (entails),  or  otherwise,  a  state  of  things  which  the  moral 
and  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  placed  forbids,  or 
by  making  provision  out  of  the  public  funds  for  legislators  for  life, 
and  without  responsibility,  it  is  one  that  is  so  contradictory  to  the 
known  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  England,  as  a  practical  model  to  go 
by,  that  your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  who  now  most  respectfully 
address  Your  Majesty,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it/ 

With  every  word  of  this  argument  we  fully  concur ;  yet  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  arrive  at  the  inference  desired,  viz.  an 
elective  House  of  Peers.     No  elected  body,  if  liable  to  re-election 
or  [rejection,  can  be  an  independent  body.     If  the  same  electors 
have  to  choose  two  Houses,  without  any  other  difference  than  the 
money  qualification  of  those  elected,  both  Houses,  with  that  ex- 
ception, will  be  counterparts  of  each  other.     The  great  object  of 
having  a  second  House,  is  to  prevent  the  influences  which  govern 
the  first  House  from  leading  to  the  enactment  of  rash  and  impro- 
per laws.     If  the  same  influences  govern  both  Houses,  that  object 
can  rarely  be  effected.     To  give  independence,  respectability,  and 
public  confidence  to  such  second  House,  should  be  the  great  aim. 
Wealth  will  not  give  these — birth  will  not  give  these — all   the 
nonsense  that  Papineau  and  the  Canadian  party  talk  about,  of  the 
necessity  of  wealth  to  form  an  aristocracy  or  second  House,  is 
sheer  delusion.  If  the  members  of  their  Legislative  Council  really 
possessed  such  wealth,  they  would  hate  it  ten  times  more,  for  it 
would  be  ten  times  more  influential  and  mischievous.      There 
might  be  a  plan,  however,  for  forming  a  Legislative  Council,  which 
would  embrace  all  those  objects,  and  which  would,  we  think,  be 
popular  even  with  the  French  Canadians  themselves.     Our  plan 
of  future  government  would  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Let  there  be  but  one  House  of  Assembly,  or  House  of 
Commons  for  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  which  representatives  may  be  sent,  according  to  popula- 
tion, from  Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Novia  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  &c. 

2.  From  such  House  of  Assembly  let  an  upper  House,  or 
Legislative  Council,  be  formed,  to  consist,  besides  the  present 
counsellors,  of  all  members  who  have  been  returned  for  (say)  14 
years  by  the  same  constituency.  These  gentlemen,  enjoying'public 
confidence,  may  be  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  public  interests ; 
and,  with  the  experience  they  will  have  gained,  may  be  fairly 
considered  the  best  fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  lower 
House ;  and,  being  made  independent  of  both  the  popular  and 
the  monarchical  influences,  by  holding  their  seats  for   life,  will 
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form  the  best  and  readiest  court  of  appeal  to  which  both  may 
refer. 

3.  The  Executive  Council,  and  all  placemen,  save  the  Governor* 
General  and  his  Secretary,  should,  as  the  present  holders  die, 
resign,  or  are  dismissed,  be  North  Americans  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion, and  should  sit  in  both  Houses,  or  either  House,  as  they 
might  consider  expedient  from  time  to  time ;  but  orast  not  be  permitted 
to  vote,  and  of  course  need  not  be  returned  by  any  constituency. 

4.  The  three  Estates  so  formed,  to  be  enabled,  by  an  act  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature,  to  unite  the  British  tenure  of  Canadian  lands, 
■"  free  and  common  soccage,"  or  which  our  readers  will  better 
understand  as  freehold*  in  fee,  with  the  French  law  of  descents, 
in  cases  of  intestacy;  so  that,  in  seeking  to  induce  them  to 
abolish  and  abandon  their  feudal  tenures,  which  promote  fraud 
and  prevent  improvement,  we  may  not  deter  them  from  so  doing 
jby  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  our  laws  of  primogeniture. 

5.  To  give  to  the  House  of  Assembly  so  formed,  the  full  and 
entire  control  and  appropriation  of  all  the  Crown  and  other 
revenues,  duties,  &c.  upon  the  distinct  stipulation*  that  out  of 
such  revenues  and  duties,  a  permanent  civil  list  should  be  forth- 
with passed, 

6.  To  leave  to  such  three  Estates  all  questions  regarding  emi- 
gration, official  responsibility,  the  Wild  Lands,  and  the  law  of 
tenures  for  future  settlers ;  but  not  to  permk  any  existing  tenure 
to  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned* 

7.  To  have  no  state  or  dominant  church  whatever ;  but  leare 
all  matters  affecting  religion  or  education,  and  the  disposal  of  all 
funds  for  the  objects  of  either,  to  the  decision,  appropriation,  and 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  Legislative  Council 
— the  Executive  Council  and  Governor  not  to  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  the  matter. 

8.  To  give  local  charters  to  the  different  towns  and  districts 
creating  municipal  bodies  by  popular  elections,  and  giving  to  ssch 
municipal  bodies  so  created  the  sole  right  of  declaring  and  main- 
taining that  mode  of  tenure  which  each  may  deem  die  fittest  be 
its  own  locality. 

We  throw  out  these  cursory  and  perhaps  crude  remarks  wkh 
hesitation,  but  with  great  sincerity.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  pamphlet  is  before 
us,  in  thinking  it  to  be  good  for  the  mother  country  and  good  fa 
her  colonists,  to  be  suddenly  and  for  ever  separated;  we  hat 
old-fashioned  prejudices  in  favor  of  "ships,  colonies,  and  cms- 
merce" ;  and  have  no  desire  to  leave  two  rival  races  to  cut  one 
another's  throats  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy.  We  may  bait 
spoken  harshly  of  the  selfish  objects  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Canadians ;  if  so,  our  only  excuse  is  that  we  are  Britons,  and  thai 
wc  feel  as  Britons  towards  our  countrymen,  whose  properties,  if 
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aot  liberties  and  lives,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  bad  those 
French  Canadians  triumphed.  We  may  have  expressed  opinions 
contrary  to  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion; if  so,  our  plea  must  be  that  we  are  Reformers,  and 
disposed  to  advocate  every  sound  and  well-considered  change, 
that  may  conduce  "  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  We  may  have  spoken  somewhat  contemptuously  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  section  of  the  Canadians ;  if  so,  we  would 
not  only  make  the  amende  honorable,  but  express  a  fervent  hope, 
(hat  they  may  frame  such  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  based 
upon  such  principles  of  popular  rights ;  rejecting  all  the  extrinsic 
glitter,  and  intrinsic  guilt  of  our  law  of  primogeniture ;  eschewing 
all  fallacies  of  church  craft  and  state  craft ;  benefitting  every  one, 
without  injuring  any  one  ; — that  the  experiment  being  triumphant 
there,  the  mother  may  at  last  learn  of  the  daughter,  and  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  trying  to  create  hereditary  law-makers  in  Can- 
ada may  be  taught  now  to  reform  or  to^dispense  with  those  she 
has  got  at  home. 

Of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  "  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons"  are  full  of 
interesting  facts,  the  Canadian  portfolio  full  of  special  pleading 
and  declamation,  Mr.  Clarke's  pamphlet  full  of  plain  common 
sense,  Jeremy  Bentham's  full  of  singularly  expressed  crotchets, 
and  Lord  Brougham's  speech  full  of  bitter  personal  sarcasm, 
having  more  to  do  with  English  Ministers  than  Canadian  matters. 
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The  English  Martyrology,  abridged  frmn  Foxe.     By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.     2  vol.     London:  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1837. 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  Christian's  Family  Library,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  sustain  the  reputation,  and  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  series.  The  name  of  the  venerable  martyrologist,  Fox,  is 
familiar  to  every  Englishman.  His  ponderous  work  was  read  with 
astonishing  avidity  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  and  was  amongst 
the  most  successful  weapons  employed  by  Protestant  zeal  against  the 
machinations  of  Rome.  It  produced  probably  a  deeper  and  more  ex. 
tensive  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  any  other  uninspired  pub- 
tication  in  our  language.  It  was  read  from  the  palace  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  meanest  cottage, — was  patronized  by  nobles  and  prelates,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  All  parties  united  in  its 
praise,  though  the  puritan  bias  of  its  author  deprived  him  of  the  pre. 
ferment  to  which  he  was  so  justly  entitled.  The  present  abridgment 
s  a  seasonable  publication.  It  is  executed  with  taste  and  judgment,  is 
written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  instruct  and 
gratify.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  fair  authoress  is  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.     It  was  not 
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unnatural  that  the  sainted  Edward  should  refuse  his  sister  permission 
to  celebrate  her  religious  rites.  His  education,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  times,  fully  account  for  his  conduct.  But  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  in  the  present  day  his  conduct  should  be  justified,  and  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  be  represented  as  a  sacrifice 
of  truth  'to  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  expediency.'  Nor  is  jus- 
tice done  to  the  Catholics  of  the  day.  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
a  bad  class ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  received  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  from  Edward's  counsellors.  They  brought  to  the 
work  of  persecution  the  memory  of  grievous  wrongs,  and  acted  as  bad 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  naturally  would.  In  condemning 
therefore  their  conduct,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  we  must  not  forget 
their  treatment  under  her  brother. 


The  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  Journal  of  Zoology,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology.  Vol.  I.  New  Series. 
Conducted  by  Edward  Charlesworth,  F.G.S.  London :  Long- 
man and  Co.     1837. 

Mr.  Charlesworth  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  sustained  the  character  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  assumed  the  editorship  were  suffi- 
ciently discouraging,  but  we  are  glad  to  perceive  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  preface,  that  he  is  '  nothing  daunted.'  It  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  public  generally,  and  to  that  section  of  it  in  particular 
which  is  interested  in  the  researches  of  Natural  History,  if  such  a 
Journal  were  permitted  to  sink.  It  has  done  good  service  to  one  of 
the  most  instructive  departments  of  human  inquiry,  and  is  yet  fresh 
and  vigorous.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  the  studies 
embraced  within  its  province,  cannot  do  better  than  enrol  themselves 
immediately  among  its  subscribers. 


The  Secret  Disciple  encouraged  to  avow  his  Master.     By  the  Rbv. 
J.  Watson.     London:  Ward.     1838. 

This  small  publication  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  lectures  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Watson,  to  his  late  charge  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington ;  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  mature  and  perfect  the  impressions  made  by 
his  ministry.  His  retirement  from  so  important  a  sphere  of  labor  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  God's  providence,  but  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope,  by  the  appearance  of  the  present  publication,  that  our  Author 
will  be  enabled  to  fill  up  another  and  important  department  of  labor,  in 
which  he  may  yet  be  greatly  useful  to  the  church  of  Christ.  His  present 
production  is  characterized  by  a  mild,  earnest,  and  persuasive  style  of 
address,  eminently  suited  to  engage  the  Iwst  feelings  of  the  heart 
Ministers  and  heads  of  families  will  do  well  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  and  care. 
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The  Christian  Warfare  Illustrated.     By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D. 
London  :  Tract  Society,  1838. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  in  so  por- 
table and  cheap  a  form.  The  Tract  Society  cannot  better  fulfil  its 
vocation  than  by  rendering  such  volumes  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the 
community. 


An  Elementary  English  Grammar,  upon  an  entirely  New  Principle. 
By  W.  H.  Pinnock.     Effingham  Wilson.     1837. 

Mr.  Pinnock  has  exploded  many  of  the  absurdities  which  abound  in 
Murray's  Grammar.  Most  of  his  exercises  are  rational.  This  is 
what  cannot  be  said  of  Murray's.  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters 
and  lessons.  Some  hints  also  are  given  to  teachers,  which  cannot  fail 
of  being  useful  as  long  as  teachers  require  to  have  words  put  into  their 
mouths  for  them.     The  exercises  are  certainly  the  best  we  have  seen. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to'  come. 
By  John  Bunyan.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  Esq.     London:  Rickerby.     1838. 

A  very  neat  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
works  in  our  language.  The  Scripture  passages  referred  to  in  the  text 
are  pointed  out  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  an  extended  and  carefully 
prepared  Index  is  prefixed.  Mr.  St.  John's  sketch  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Bunyan  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  edition,  though  it 
fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  deep  spiritual  significance  of  the  allegory. 


A  New  Derivative  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  such  English 
Words  as  have  their  origin  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 
By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R.A.S.     London  :  Longman.     1838. 

This  work  is  intended  to  explain  such  scientific  and  technical  terms,  as 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  common  dictionaries,  or  are  not  fully 
ninstrated.  The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
syllables  ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five.  The  following  extracts  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

'  Cli-max,  g. — xkipa%  (klimax),  a  gradation  or  rising  by  steps.  A 
figure  in  rhetoric  in  which  a  word  that  ends  the  first  member  of  a 
sentence,  begins  the  second  member,  and  so  on  progressively. 

'Radi-cal,  a  and  g. — radix,  a  root.  Original,  primitive  ;  fundamen- 
tal, g.  The  source  or  foundation  whence  any  thing  originates ;  a 
primitive  word;  in  politics,  one  who  seeks  fundamental  changes  in  the 
constitution.'  The  Greek  derivations  come  first,  then  the  Latin.  The 
explanations  may  not  always  be  complete ;  but  the  book  will  be  useful 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  learned  languages. 
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Preparing  for  early  publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  A  History  of  Madagascar,  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Mission  ;  from  its  Commencement  in  1818  to  the  Present  Time.  With  an 
Account  of  the  CountrjT,  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, principally  in  the  interior.  By  the  Missionaries  on  the  Island.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis,  Author  of { Polynesian  Researches/  In  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  Maps  and  Plates.  Price  not  to  exceed  30s.  Subscribers'  names  re- 
ceived by  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  so  well  known  as  the  Translator  of  Dante  and  Pin- 
dar, is  engaged  in  editing  a  series  of  the  British  Poets.  The  first  volume, 
containing  Pope's  Poems  and  Translations,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England, 
including  the  Substance  of  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Union-street  Chapel, 
8outhwark,  Jan.  2,  1838,  by  Professor  Vaughan,  D.D. 

A  History  of  the  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Clay.  By  James 
Scott  Bowerbank,  F.G.S.  The  subject  of  this  work  has  been  the  study  of 
Mr.  Bowerbank  for  many  years,  during  which  time  more  than  120,000  speci- 
mens have  passed  through  his  hands.  As  many  species  as  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined  will  be  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  James  dc  Carl 
Sowerby. 

A  Geographical  and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North 
America.     By  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano. 

A  new  Volume  by  Mr.  Maunder,  on  the  plan  of  his  '  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge,' entitled  The  Biographical  Treasury,  &c.,  &c,  which  is  said  to  contain 
about  Ten  Thousand  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Aces  and  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  time,  will  appear  during  the  month.  In- 
dependent of  the  *  Lives,'  there  are  about  3500  Maxims  and  Precepts,  ar- 
ranged in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  preceding  Work. 

Literature  and  Art. — According  to  the  Supplement  to  Bent's  Monthly 
Li tcrary  Advertiser  for  1837,  which  contains  Alphabetical  Lists  of  the  New 
Books  and  Engravings  published  in  London  during  last  year,  there  appear! 
an  increase  of  New  Publications,  the  Number  of  Books  amounting  to  138^ 
(1800  volumes,])  exclusive  of  New  Editions,  Pamphlets,  or  Periodicals,  Wnjr 
130  more  than  in  1836.  The  Number  of  Engravings  is  96,  (including  38 
Portraits,)  10  only  of  which  are  engraved  in  the  Line  manner,  71  in  Metto- 
tinto,  and  17  in  Chalk,  Lithography,  &c. 

Mr.  Lister's  <  Life  of  Edward,  First  Earl  of  Clarendon/  with  Original  Cor- 
respondence and  Authentic  Papers,  never  before  published,  is  very  nearly 
ready. 

Dr.  Lindley  is  about  to  publish  a  '  Flora  Medica,  or  a  Botanical  Aeoonf 
of  all  the  most  remarkable  Plants  applied  to  Medical  Practice  in  Great  At* 
tain  and  other  Countries/  The  work  will  embrace  the  medicinal  oms  fir 
which  the  plants  arc  known,  careful  descriptions  of  them,  an  investigation  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  officinal  substances  have  been  assigned  to  particular 
species,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  nomenclature  to  the  most  correct  botanical 
standard. 

Mr.  Bakewell  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  *  Introduction  to  Ofokgy/ 
corrected  throughout. 

Just  Published. — The  Pictorial  History  of  England;  being  a  Histcfjof  tfcq 
People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.    Illustrated  with  many  hun- 
dred Wood-cuts  of  Monumental  Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume,  * 
&c,  &c.     Vol.  I.  "    « 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.    By  William  Howitt.     2  vols.  JJ 

The  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland.    By  Jonathan  Binns,      Assistant ;^Q 
Agricultural  Commissioner  of  the  late  Irish  Poor  Enquiry.    2  vols. 
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Art  I.  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  La  Faculty  des 
Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Oxford :  D. 
A.  Talboys.     1837- 

TI7E  cannot  but  regret  as  Englishmen,  and  by  such  alone  per- 
"  *    haps  shall  we  be  forgiven,  that  our  lively  neighbours  on  the 
continent  should  have  forestalled  us  in  furnishmgthe  world  with  a 
Christianized  Gibbon  upon  correct  principles.   The  distinguished 
statesman,  whose  name  adorns  the  head  of  this  article,  has  been 
crowned  with  the  Doctarum  hederce  prcemxa  frontium,  for  which  he 
will  be  congratulated  and  lauded  by  the  very  latest  posterity.  An 
historian  himself  of  high  reputation,  he  knew  precisely  how  to 
appreciate  a  work  like  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: and  equally  aware  of  its  defects,  he  some  time  ago  under- 
took and  completed  an  edition  of  it,  which  without  any  mean 
omission  of  note  or  text,  has  developed  all  the  advantages,  and 
neutralized  all  the  poison,  of  his  favourite  author.  In  other  words, 
he  displayed  the  superiority  of  truth  over  error,  by  just  bringing 
them  into  juxta-position.     Under  his  auspices,  the  Gibeonites  of 
literature  (if  the  pun  may  be  pardoned)  are  turned  into  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
No  volumes  of  such  extent  and  erudition,  ever  proceeded  from  a 
more  malicious  pen,  than  those  from  the  Recluse  of  Lausanne, 
which  astonished  Christendom  half  a  century  ago,  and  called  forth 
tbe  Io  Poeans  of  every  infidel  in  Europe :  whilst  in  no  instance 
has  the  annihilation  of  impudence  and  falsehood  been  more 
triumphant  than    in   the    appendices  "and    illustrations  of   the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     France,  therefore,  may  well  be 

VOL.  III.  s 
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proud  at  having  set  an  example,  which  England  saw  too  tardily 
followed,  when  Professor  Milman  and  Mr.  Murray,  at  length 
announced  their  intention  of  taking  the  hint,  and  becoming  imi- 
tators, where  they  might  have  been  originals. 

M.  Guizot,  however,  still  felt  something  short  of  being  satisfied 
with  his  well-earned  honours,  and  with  even  the  glorious  labours 
of  presiding  over  a  new  system  of  national  education,  centered  at 
Paris,  but  extending  from  Belgium  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean.  He  has  recently  pub- 
lished, amongst  other  treatises,  this  series  of  fourteen  Lectures  on 
the  General  History  of  Civilization.  They  are  indeed  excellent 
One  may  imagine  that  Philosophy  and  Genius  had  entered  his 
closet,  and  unveiled  before  him  a  panorama  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  Not  that  there  is  a  mere  nomenclature  of  men  and 
things  unfolded  in  regular  sequence ;  for  much  more  than  this 
was  essential  to  his  purpose.  The  sources  and  causes  of  events; 
their  hidden  fountains  ramifying  through  early  periods;  their 
descending  course  along  the  valley  of  ages;  their  sinuosities, 
overflowings,  and  expansions,  are  all  represented  to  the  mind. 
Every  fact  and  idea,  in  his  simple  yet  powerful  pages,  seem 
rendered  so  beautifully  plain,  that  we  see  their  contents  without 
recollecting  the  medium  of  vision.  He  lias  contrived  to  make  us 
forget  it  in  the  perfection  of  its  transparency.  The  illusion  is  as 
complete  as  it  is  delightful.  We  stand  by  his  side,  or  sit  at  his 
feet,  and  hear,  and  look,  and  marvel.  Like  an  eloquent  sage,  he 
ravishes  die  soul,  through  the  eye  and  the  ear;  through  the 
imagination,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  His  lectures  are  living 
pictures,  full  of  scenery  and  inhabitants.  We  purpose  to  analyse 
them  in  order,  freely  offering  our  remarks  as  we  proceed ;  and  to 
conclude  with  a  summary  of  those  circumstances,  which  strike  us 
as  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  lecture  introduces  his  subject,  with  a  compliment,  as 
is  natural,  to  his  native  country;  and  which  is  in  truth  by  no 
means  an  undeserved  one.  Many  persons  know  with  what  in- 
tuitive sagacity  Napoleon  would  often  observe,  that  a  Revolution 
in  France  was  a  Revolution  of  Europe.  By  geographical  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  many  associations  with  the  past,  La  Belle 
France  was  for  a  protracted  period  the  focus  of  western  illumi- 
nation. Italy,  however,  outstript  her  in  the  arts, — Holland  in 
commerce, — Switzerland  in  political  institutions, — and  England 
in  both  the  last.  Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  no  single  principle  of 
civilization  has  ever  been  started,  which  in  order  to  become  uni- 
versal, has  not  first  passed  through  France :  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  something  of  sociability  and  sympathy  in  the 
genius  of  the  French, — something  in  their  manners  and  popular- 
ity of  mind,  which  penetrates  large  masses  of  men  with  greater 
ease  and  success,  than  occurs  in  the  temperament  of  any  other 
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nation.  Guizot  then  shows  that  civilization  forms  the  most  inter- 
esting fact  of  history :  although  it  is  so  general  in  its  nature  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  seized ;  so  complicated,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
unravelled ;  so  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  in  aught  be- 
sides its  grand  results.  He  proves  that  it  consists  of  two  elements, 
— the  progress  of  society,  and  the  progress  of  individuals ;  that 
these  are  necessarily  connected  together,  and  must,  sooner  or 
later,  produce  one  another.  The  following  extract  will  require 
no  apology : 

•  If  we  now  examine  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  the 
same  result.  We  shall  find  that  every  expansion  of  human  intel- 
ligence has  proved  of  advantage  to  society ;  and  that  all  the  great 
advances  in  the  social  condition  have  turned  to  the  profit  of  humanity. 
One  or  other  of  these  facts  may  predominate,  may  shine  forth  with 
greater  splendour,  for  a  season,  and  impress  upon  the  movement  its 
«wn  particular  character.  At  times,  it  may  not  be  till  after  the  lapse 
«f  a  long  interval,  after  a  thousand  transformations,  a  thousand  obsta- 
cle*, that  the  second  shows  itself,  and  comes  as  it  were  to  complete  the 
orilixation  which  the  first  had  begun ;  but  when  we  look  closely,  we 
ttsuy  recognize  the  link  by  which  they  are  connected.  The  move- 
Mite  of  Providence  are  not  restricted  to  narrow  bounds ;  it  is  not 
saxious  to  deduce  to-day  the  consequence  of  the  premises  it  laid  down 

,  jqtferday.     It  may  defer  this  for  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  time  shall 

■tmoe.     Its  logic  will  not  be  less   conclusive  for  reasoning  slowly. 

■  Providence  moves  through  time,  as  the  gods  of  Homer  through  space  ; 

—-it  makes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away !  How  long  a  time,  how 
riaiy  circumstances  intervened,  before  the  regeneration  of  the  moral 

Kof  man,  by  Christianity,  exercised  its  great,  its  legitimate  in. 
upon  his  social  condition !     Yet  who  can  doubt  or  mistake  its 
fiber?'— pp.  20,  21. 

He  then  glances,  with  majestic  magnificence  of  language,  at 

4*  future  destinies  of  our  species ;  and  mentioning,  that  of  the 

tip  blanches  of  his  subject,  he  can  pursue  but  one,  he  passes 

i  forward  to  the  social  state, — to  the  exterior  events  of  the  visible 

;  *trU,  as  considered  apart  from  the  description  of  civilization  in 

tie  human  mind.     We  have  only  to  remark  further  upon  this 

I  Wove,  that  concurring  as  we  do  in  its  general  outlines,  and  be- 

[Smug  with  the  eloquent  author,  that  civilization  is  as  yet  in  its 

>&Qcy,  the  period   (he  must  be  reminded)  is  rapidly  gliding 

IViy,  daring  which  his  own  nation  and  literature  will  be  able  to 

"  '  '    their  position  in  the  van  of  the  intellectual  universe.  As 

in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  Germany  has  been  culmi- 

fittt  as  to  all  that  constitutes  erudition  and  mental  power  ; 

England  and  America  united,  must  ultimately  mould  the 

of  our  species,   from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Gulf  of 

'  nearly  the  whole  missionary  field  with  its  harvests 

mate  untold, — of  the  maritime  coasts  of  southern  and  west- 

s  2 
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em  Africa, — of  the  insular  continent  of  Australia, — and  of  India, 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himmalaya  Mountains ! 

His  second  lecture  treats  of  European  Civilization  in  particular, 
its  distinguished  characteristics,  its  superiority,  and  its  elements. 
In  looking  backwards,  that  he  may  compare  the  past  with  the 
present,  he  is  struck  with,  and  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
posed unity  of  ancient  civilization,  as  contrasted  with  the  variety 
of  that  which  is  modern.    We  feel  satisfied  however,  that  he  is 
here  carried  away  by  a  distinction  without  a  difference*     The 
distance  and  proximity  of  the  respective  objects  have  alone  mis- 
led him ;  for  could  we  but  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  even  the  Heroic  Ages,  we  should  find  man,  whether  as 
an  individual  or  social  being,  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as  in 
later  times ;  although  receiving  impressions  from  external  circum- 
stances, and  so  far  externally  modified.     But  the  real  substantive 
unity  or  variety,  we  are  ready  to  contend,  remains  unaltered 
amidst  the  lapse  of  generations.     Prospects  from  afar  often 
deceive  us  into  erroneous  notions  of  their  Deauties  and  analogies; 
until  closer  inspection  opens  up  the  reality,  perhaps  on  the  ruins 
of  some  darling  delusion.   There  have  always  been,  since  society 
began,  gradations  of  wealth,  influence,  and  enjoyment ;  powers 
temporal,  spiritual,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic ;  all 
too,  not  unseldom  in  a  state  [of  vehement  struggle  among  them- 
selves, for  the  mastery  over  one  another.     True  it  is,  that  in 
modern  days,  a  greater  breadth  and  extent  of  the  historical  field 
is  brought  under  investigation  at  once;  and  this  generates  and 
fosters  tne  idea  of  there  being  an  inherent  variety  in  later  annals, 
as  opposed  to  the  homogeneity  of  ancient  ones.     The  superiority 
of  modern  civilization  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  self- 
evident  progress  of  society,  both  in  arts  and  arms.     When  the 
Roman  Empire  fell,  its  institutions,  opinions,  ideas,  and  senti- 
ments, were  the  elements  which  the  ancient  world  bequeathed 
to  the  moderns.     Rome,  in  her  origin,  presents  nothing  else  than 
a  municipal  institution ;  a  characteristic  shared  by  her  with  the 
Latins,  Etruscans,   Samnites,  and  Sabines,  which  were  all  so 
many  confederations  of  cities.     Villages  must  have  been  rare,  if 
existing  at  all.     The  country  was  cultivated  but  not  peopled. 
Proprietors  dwelt  in  cities,  while  their  slaves  tilled  the  ground. 
When  Rome  became  the  queen  of  nations,  we  find  that  she  con- 
quered or  founded  a  host  of  cities ;  with  them  she  fought  or 
treated  ;  and  to  them  she  sent  her  colonies.     Military  roads  con- 
nected with  her  capitol  Antioch  or  Jerusalem  in  the  east,  and  the 
Gallic  towns  in  the  west.    Her  monuments  bear  upon  their  fronts 
municipal  features;  destined  as  those  monuments  were  for  the 
use  of  large  populations  crowded  into  a  single  spot     In  this  way 
she  bound  together  a  host  of  little  states,  waiting  for  their  fetters 
to  burst  asunder,  before  they  could  manifest  their  possession  of 
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administrative  forces  and  principles,  as  qualified  them  for 
ate  existence.  The  apparent  external  cohesion  lasted  until 
tarbarians  broke  in  upon  the  empire.  Down  to  that  event, 
lainwork  of  functionaries,  subordinately  arranged,  knit  to- 
ler  the  people  and  the  imperial  court,  serving  to  convey  to 
ety  the  will  of  the  government,  and  to  bring  to  the  govern- 
it  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  society/  Yet  revolution  lay 
at  hand.  Internal  corruption  united  with  external  enemies. 
«  after  wave  of  the  vast  northern  deluge  thundered  against 
Seven  Hills.  Their  empire,  shattered  and  reeling,  dissolved 
into  its  original  elements.  It  had  been  formed  of  cities, 
into  cities  it  separated.  The  preponderance  of  municipal 
lations  became  everywhere  again  visible.  This  preponder- 
was  one  of  those  living  principles  which  survived  the  general 
action  ;  and  another  was  the  recollection  of  imperial  or  abso- 
power.  Both  underwent  a  passage  through  the  iron  furnace 
ndalism,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen  :  yet  between  this  new 
m,  and  the  old  one,  intervened  the  Church.  Its  clergy  had 
ted  their  institutions  to  the  decayed  imperial  government,  in 
ing  its  language  and  pretensions ;  but  they  had  also  acquired 
derable  weight  from  their  acquisition  of  municipal  offices, 
apparent,  from  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  that 
srous  enactments  had  transferred  the  management  of  cities 
the  weak  and  despised  Curiales,  to  the  bishops  and  their 
rdinates;  who,  having  monopolized  the  slender  knowledge  of 
times,  succeeded  to  power,  as  a  matter  of  irresistible  neces- 
We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  or  disad- 
Iges  resulting  from  these  changes  ;  and  upon  which  so  many 
lies  have  been  written.  The  barbarians  dealt  with  matters 
ey  found  them  :  and  although  to  superficial  observers  it  may 
ar  that  they  behaved  very  much  as  a  bull  would  do  in  a  china 
,  we  may  acknowledge  that  amidst  all  their  havoc,  an  enor- 
l  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  them  for  transplanting  personal 
pendence,  from  forests  and  wildernesses,  into  more  genial 
» ;  where  clothed,  and  in  its  right  mind,  it  could  minister  to 
velfare  of  man,  and  transform  his  servitude  into  freedom, 
spirit  of  loyalty,  which  they  also  brought  with  them,  laid  broad 
tetions  for  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the  mediaeval 
modern  ages. 

i  the  third  lecture  we  discover  how  curiously  the  various  sys- 
i  of  civilization  lay  claim  to  legitimacy ;  by  which  is  meant 
j&y  of  time,  as  constituting  the  source  of  right, — as  proof  that 
power  claimed  is  a  legitimate  one.  In  other  words,  prescrip- 
and  not  violence,  is  the  great  sponsor  and  nurse  of  all  govern- 
ts  whatsoever,  according  to  our  author.  He  portrays  the 
century,  and  indeed  the  whole  barbaric  period  in  Europe,  as 
baos  of  all  the  social  elements ;  the  childhood  of  all  the  sys- 
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'  terns  ;  a  universal  jumble,  in  which  even  strife  itself  was  neither 
'  permanent  nor  systematic.'     The  state  of  persons  and  of  insti- 
tutions at  this  time  is  then  brought  before  us.     Of  the  former, 
there  were  four  classes,  namely,  patrons  without  superiors, — vas- 
sals holding  under  them, — freedmen, — and  slaves.     Yet  every 
part  of  this  society  was  in  motion,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicunu. 
Property  he  allows  to  have  been  either  allodial  or  beneficiary; 
but  he  laughs  at  the  regular  and  established  order  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  laid  down  with  so  much  precision  by  many  lawyers. 
He  believes  that  benefices  for  terms  of  years,  those  for  life,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  hereditary,  may  be  found  in  ootempon- 
neous  existence ;  and  that  even  the  same  lands,  within  a  few 
years,  passed  through  all  these  different  stages.    There  was  no- 
thing more  settled  in  the  state  of  property,  than  in  the  state  of 
persons,  or  of  institutions.     These  last  present  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  free  deliberative  assemblies,  as  also  existing  simul- 
taneously together.  Fixedness  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  an  ides 
unknown:  nor  were  nations  themselves  in  a  better  condition. 
Kingdoms,  so  called,  and  their  boundaries,  changed,  moved,  pro- 
duced new  confederacies,  made  temporary  sensations,  and  then 
sank  into  oblivion.     Society,  throughout  that  era,  could  exhibit 
nothing  but  barbarism  from  two  causes :— one  material,  arising 
from  the  continuance  of  invasion ;  the  other  moral,  arising  from 
the  intellects  of  man.     The  operation  of  the  material  cause  wis 
developed  in  the  achievements  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths,  Genseric 
and  the  Vandals,  Attila  and  the  Huns,  Odoacer  and  the  Hernli, 
Clovis  and  the  Franks,  Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths,  Alboin  snd 
the  Lombards,  not  forgetting  the  Saracens  in  the  south;  and  in 
the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  Sarmatians,  Alans,  Burgnndians, 
Sueves,  Anglo  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Slavi,  Russians,  Avars, 
and  Hungarians,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century.     The 
workings  of  the  moral  cause  were  displayed  in  the  egotistic  in- 
dividualism peculiar  to  the  barbarians ;  and  which,  from  their 
extreme  rudeness,  became  mere  selfishness,  brutalism,  and  un- 
sociability.    The  principles  which  raised  Europe  from  such  de- 
gradation, were  the  instinct  for  improvement  inherent  in  the 
human  breast,  the  fragments  of   Roman  recollections,  the  in- 
fluences of  the  church,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  great 
men,  like  Charlemagne  and  Alfred.     The  Visigothic  laws  are 
also  mentioned,  but  in  terms  of  praise  quite  opposed  to  our  own 
view  of  them.     M.  Guizot  describes  them  as  a  code  drawn  up  by 
the   philosophers  of  the  age, — the  clergy !     We  acknowledge 
their  origin,  but  agree  with  Montesquieu  that  they  were  puerile, 
full  of  error,  and  contradictory ;  rich  in  rhetoric,  but  poor  in  tense; 
frivolous  in  their  contents,  though  prodigious  in  their  pretensions. 
We  conceive  with  Von  Miiller,  that  they  contributed  to  stamp  an 
impress  of  *uperetitioii  on  Spain,  which  ages  have  not  ben  able 
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tiace.     It  is  true  that  in  their  judicial  proceedings  oral  testi- 

Shad  not  as  yet  been  superseded  by  ordeal,  and  that  the  lives 
men  were  held  to  possess  equal  value  before  the  law ;  yet 
t  inhuman  were  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  intense  was  the 
itry  they  maintained.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  in  a  Catho- 
xmntry,  may  be  excused  perhaps  for  lauding  the  Council  of 
edo,  and  its  prelatical  constitutions:  but  the  judgment  of 
ry  enlightened  protestant  will  concur,  we  think,  with  the  sen- 
te  of  the  Esprit  des  loix ;  Les  Ev6ques  eurent  une  autorite 
tense  a  la  cour  des  rois  Visigoths ;  les  affaires  les  plus 
ortantes  etoient  decidees  dans  les  conciles.     Nous  devons 

code  des  Visigoths  toutes  les  maximes,  tous  les  prin- 
s,  et  toutes  les  vues  de  Y  Inquisition  d'  aujourdhui ;  et  les 
nes  n'ont  fait  que  copier  contre  les  juifs  des  loix  faites  autre- 
par  les  evfiques.  Liv.  xxviii.  cap.  1.  Any  attempt,  however, 
fganization  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  some  importance ;  a 
ark  which  will  apply  to  the  compilations  made  at  different 
iods,  and  in  their  respective  countries,  of  the  Burgundian, 
io^  Ripuarian,  Lombardic,  and  Germanic  Codes,  besides  those 
he  Saxons,  Frisons,  Bavarians,  and  some  others.  In  the  sur- 
mt  cities  also,  there  remained  sparks  of  civil  life  and  order. 
t  Charlemagne  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  the  grand  Colos- 
,  with  one  foot  upon  ancient,  and  the  other  upon  mediaeval 
©ry ;  soon  overturned  indeed,  and  his  empire  broken  in  pieces, 

furnishing  in  its  fall,  very  ample  materials  for  the  Feudal 
rtem  which  succeeded  him. 

rhis  system  occupies  the  fourth  lecture ;  nor  has  a  better  ac- 
Bt  been  ever  given  of  it  in  a  small  compass.  M.  Guizot,  in 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  continually  passes  from  the 
estimation  of  circumstances  to  that  of  ideas, — from  an  exposi- 
l  of  facts,  to  the  consideration  of  doctrines.  He  observes, 
t  wherever  barbarism  ceased,  feudalism  sprang  into  being.  All 
Bff8  were  given  in  fief,  estates,  rights,  privileges;  even  the 
puce-fees  of  the  clergy :  whilst  in  many  cases,  feudal  forms 
Tailed  without  the  presence  of  its  principles.  It  was  as  though 
m  and  breast-plate  were  to  be  universally  worn ;  the  coat  of 
il  being  a  cover  for  the  hierarchies  and  theocratic  dogmas  of 
:  church,  as  well  as  for  those  of  royalty,  nobility,  municipali- 
i,  and  popular  pretensions.  Each  of  these  stalked  abroad  in 
!  same  livery,  and  pressed  with  heavy  hands  upon  an  unen- 
btened  age.  The  changes  produced  were  prodigious,  even  in 
pscal  life.  As  was  before  remarked,  the  influential  classes  of 
iety  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  cities ;  but  they  now  turned  their 
»  towards  a  residence  in  the  country.  A  baron,  selecting 
ae  solitary  spot  in  that  part  of  his  domain  most  fortified  by  its 
ution,  there  erected  his  castle,  settled  his  dependents  around 
ir  received  some  ghostly  father  into  his  establishment,  built  a 
irch  for  the  village  in  the  first  fit  of  sickness,  and  made  his 
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chaplain  its  curate.     Here  were  the  beginnings  of  rural  mo* 
narchy,   manor-houses,   fortalices,   game-laws,   and    the   landed 
interest.     Far  as  he  could  see  from  the  top  of  his  tower,  the  noble 
felt  himself  to  be  proprietor,  and  therefore  a  man  of  immense 
personal  consequence.     The  Roman  patrician  was  an  aristocrat 
of  a  totally  different  kind ;  being  the  member  of  a  corporation 
living  united  in  the  same  place ;  and  deriving  his  importance 
extrinsically  from  a  connexion  with  that  body  alone.     In  other 
words,  he  was  no  more  than  one  of  a  constellation:  but  die  feudal 
lord  was  a  star  shining  by  himself;  sometimes  of  the  first  magni- 
tude;  now  and  then  propitious;   oftener  baleful;   yet  at  ail 
events  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  social  firmament.    Without 
superior,  to  extort  more  than  a  nominal  allegiance  from  him,  he 
exercised  an  immediate  control  over  a  host  of  inferiors;  and  large 
was  the  harvest  of  tribute,  servitude,  or  homage,  which  he*  never 
failed  to  exact  from  them.    Hence  arose  the  haughtiness  of  caste* 
with  a  heart  as  hard  as  adamant,  and  a  hand  with  an  itching 
palm.     The  only  check  consisted  of  domestic  pleasures ;  for,  in 
the  ingle-nook,  by  the  hearth-stone,  sat  his  lady-mother— -a  sybil 
and  chronicler  to  the  family ;  his  wife  was  as  much  head  over  her 
maids,  as  he  over  his  vassals ;  whilst  the  offspring  of  their  love 
sported  along  the  floor,  and  smote  the  rock  of  selfishness  with 
affection  and  smiles.     Women  and  children  may  be  called  the 
visible  angels  of  this  world's  life,  and  feudalism  afforded  few  other 
companions  during  many  a  long  and  dreary  winter;  except  when 
war,  or  the  chase,  or  festivals,  made  the  hafl  resound  with  revehy. 
Females,  therefore,  acquired  extensive  influence;  which,  from  the 
tendencies  of  our  nature  to  extremes,  degenerated  into  the 
romance  of  chivalry.     Some  good,  however,  was  sure  to  proceed 
from  it,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  primogeniture  and 
inheritance,   to  which  our  professor  attributes  more  beneficial 
effects  than  we  do.     But  if  within  the  moated  walls  there  dine 
existed  a  germ  of  alleviation;  without  them,  all  was  hatefuL 
Between  each  great  man  and  his  serfs,  regarding  the  latter  as  hie 
fellow-creatures,  we  find  neither  rights  unmarred  by  tyranny,  nor 
political  guarantees  reposing  upon  any  other  basis  than  despotism 
The  friendly    or    humane    sentiments,    occasionally   prevalent 
amongst  proprietors  here  and  there  and  the  cultivators,  areadaee 
of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     They  grew  up  in  spite  rf 
their  relation,  and  by  no  means  through  its  influence :  lor  fro** 
the  former,  originated  that  deep  invincible  abhorrence, 
tained  through  successive  generations  by  country  people, 
the  entire  feudal  system;   unconnected  as  it  was  with  moral 
authority ;  and  being  usually  little  else  than  the  development  of 
individual  will,  or  personal  caprice.     Even  the  religious  element, 
associated  with  it,  could  render  slight  relief,  at     ast  during  kk  i 
earlier  stages;  and  during  its  later  ones,  every  at  >mpta£* 
lar  organization  became  more  and  more  impossible.    There 
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no  grand  central  authority  to  overawe  licentiousness,  or  superin- 
tend the  administration  of  justice.  The  vast  mass  was  nothing 
less  than  a  congeries  of  contrarieties,  without  order,  standing 
armies,  efficient  police,  regular  taxes,  or  fixed  tribunals.  Force, 
instead  of  law,  was  the  soul  of  the  system.  The  right  of  resist- 
ance, recognized  in  this  strange  state  of  the  community,  engen- 
dered private  wars,  and  a  series  of  similar  evils ;  each  opposed  to 
stability,  by  its  very  nature.  Even  its  external  aspect,  surveyed 
in  its  entirety,  was  federative, — theoretically  the  most  simple, 
and  practically  the  most  complex  form  of  government  under  the 
son.  Affecting  to  vest  in  a  thousand  overgrown  proprietors  so 
much  of  sovereignty  as  they  could  exercise,  and  allow  to  the 
suzerain,  or  parliament  of  barons,  the  least  possible  portion  of  it, 
there  was  requisite  for  its  successful  operation,  a  maturity  of  rea- 
son, and  a  halcyon-calm  in  the  circumjacent  society,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain,  when  every  male  was  a  soldier,  every  labourer  a 
slave,  and  every  habitation  a  fortress.  We  agree,  therefore,  in 
the  assertion,  that  feudalism,  though  occasionally  potent  in  the 
development  of  individual  character,  and  for  defensive  purposes, 
was  essentially  weak  for  all  beneficial  objects,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  general  welfare  of  society. 

We  proceed  to  the  two  next  prelections,  devoted  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century :  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  author  purposely  and  carefully  distin- 
guishes between  the  creed  and  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 
Waiving  any  consideration  of  the  former  as  a  religious  system, 
he  concentrates  attention  on  the  church  as  an  ecclesiastical  society 
or  corporation, — in  other  words,  upon  its  hierarchy.     We  will 
give  an  extract,  with  the  reader's  permission. 

'  A  single  glance  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  there  existed 
in  the  fifth  century,  an  immense  difference  between  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  that  of  the  other  elements  of  European  civilization.  I 
We  pointed  out  as  the  primary  elements  of  that  civilization,  the  mu- 
nicipal system,  the  feudal  system,  monarchy,  and  the  church.  The 
municipal  system  in  the  fifth  century  was  no  more  than  a  fragment  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  a  shadow  without  life  or  definite  form.  The 
feudal  system  was  still  a  chaos.  Monarchy  existed  only  in  name. 
All  the  civil  elements  of  modern  society  were  either  in  their  decline 
or  in  their  infancy.  The  church  alone  possessed  youth  and  vigour ; 
fte  alone  possessed  at  the  same  time  a  definite  form,  with  activity  and 
strength ;  she  alone  possessed  at  once  movement  and  order,  energy 
sod  system ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  greatest  means  of  influence.' 

—pp.  130,  131. 

Surveying  it  as  an  independent  society,  we  have  laid  before  us, 
in  interesting  analysis,  its  internal  constitution,  its  relations  with 
temporal  rulers*  and  its  influences  upon  the  people.     The  condi- 
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tions  of  legitimacy  Guizot  shows  to  be  the  same  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  religious  society,  as  in  all  others ;  namely,  that  autho- 
rity should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  most  worthy,   with  due 
respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  governed.     The  church,  during 
the  period  under  review,  having  been  a  corporation  and  not  a 
caste,  answered,  he  thinks,  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  through 
the  various  modes  of  nomination  and  election,  whereby  any  man 
might  mount  to  her  highest  dignities ;  so  different  from  the  state 
of  affairs,  in  an  aristocracy,  with  its  exclusive  principles  of  in- 
heritance and  primogeniture.     But  he  admits  that  it  railed  as  to 
the  second  condition,  by  her  denial  of  the  rights  of  reason,  and 
abusive  employment  of  compulsion.     This  is  perhaps  as  fair  a 
concession  as  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  quarter.    It 
is  most  naively  observed,  that  'nothing  tortures  history  more  than 
*  logic'    He  allows  that  her  extension  of  supremacy  over  the 
mind  and  conscience  could  not  but  be  unlawful;  and  that  it  was  en- 
countered by  a  resistance  within  her  own  bosom,  amongst  her 
own  members,  which  neither  force  nor  decision  could  ever  over- 
come.    At  the  same  time,  this  internal  struggle  prevented  total 
stagnation ;  and  even  led  to  activity,  and  a  certain  liberty  of 
thought ;  whence  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  power  was  de- 
rived.    As  regarded  her  relations  with  sovereigns,  one  of  her  ob- 
jects was  to  convert  them  to  her  faith,  with  a  view  to  the  security 
of  their  own  souls,  and  her  immunities;  since  unless  she  dM 
this,   there  seemed  infinite  danger  of  her  being  shared  <Nit» 
amongst  secular  and  hungry  assailants,  like  the  dead  body  of  die 
Levite's  concubine.     Carnal  as  her  spirit  had  become,  sue  took 
the  way  of  the  world,  in  going  about  her  peculiar  work.    The 
barbarians  were  to  be  allured  to  embrace  her  '  by  grand  speda- 
'  cles.'     In  fact,  she  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  oy  all 
means  her  religion  might  be  nominally  extended,  and  her  opu- 
lence really  increased.  With  the  same  purpose,  she  went  furtseT) 
and  revived  a  doctrine  far  from  novel ; — that  the  spiritual  power 
must  be  independent  of  the  temporal.     In  her  weakness,  martrn 
and  confessors  had  urged  it,  though  too  often  in  vain ;  but  in  aer 
strength,  superstition  took  despotism  by  the  beard,  whilst  tke 
boldest  trembled  at  her  anathemas.     Verily  she  had  horns  like* 
iamb,  yet  spake  as  a  dragon  !     '  The  principle  of  free  inanity 
<  the  liberty  of  individual  thought,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
'  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority  in  general,  witfc    i 
4  respect  to  temporal  power.'     This  is  correct,  as  an  assertion;    * 
but  we  can  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  motives  actuating  tke 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  those  ages.      Availing  itself  of  the 
universal  darkness,  as  well  as  of  every  other  favourable  circum- 
stance, as  time  evolved  it,  priestcraft  enthroned  itself  on  the 
necks  of  prostrate  princes,  and  a  subjugated  people.     It  bound  -^ 
kings  in  chains,  ana  nobles  with  links  of  iron.     It  sepmiidi  A*  j 
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governors  from  the  governed.     The  laity  became  mere  lookers- 
on  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  except  that  hireling-shepherds 
ttourged  their  persons,  or  robbed  their  purses ;  and  then  sold 
their  souls,  by  cheating  them,  with  apples  of  Sodom,  for  the  fruits 
>f  the  Tree  of  Life.     It  is  pleaded,  however,  in  mitigation,  that 
something  like  public  opinion  prevailed,  so  that  the  clergy  were 
tot  altogether  without  check  or  control ;  yet  M.  Guizot  must 
permit  us  to  observe,  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  brute 
instinct  of  fear,  which  puts  the  most  savage  Nimrod  on  his 
guard,  or  moderates  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  blood-thirstiest  slave- 
iriver.     It  is  true,  that  even  nominal  Christianity  shed  some 
benignant  radiance  upon  these  ice-bound  ages ;  yet  its  professing 
ministers,  so  far  from  hailing  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  gloried 
In  the  density  of  his  obscuration ;  and  celebrated  each  successive 
eclipse  with  cymbals  and  dances.     The  movements  of  the  human 
mind  thus  became  retrogressive.     Theology,  so  termed,  which 
engrossed  the  little  literature  or  science  then  prevalent,  was  com- 
posed of  ignorance  and  paganism  in  combination  with  tyranny 
tod  cruelty ;  while  prelacy  and  power  saluted  or  resisted  civil 
authority,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.     But  we  dare  not  trust 
ourselves  to  launch  out  among  such  prolific  subjects.     Guizot 
hastens  to  review  the  church,  under  a  four-fold  survey  of  its 
imperial — barbarian — feudal — and  theocratic  aspect    He  touches 
upon  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  revival  of  free  inquiry  in  the 
controversies  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard.     In  noticing  the  peni- 
tentiary system,  he  gloats  over  a  discovery,   which  will  relax 
•rigidity  itself  into  a  smile ; — namely,  that  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
m  the  theory  of  its  punishments,  was  analogous  to  the  dreams 
•and  desires  of  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Jeremy  Bentham  ! 

Having  thus  disposed  of  feudalism  and  the  church,  another  fun- 
damental element  of  civilization,  that  of  the  commons  or  free  cor- 
Krate  cities,  occupies  the  seventh  lecture.  After  the  fall  of  the 
[>man  Empire,  towns,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  were 
in  a  state  of  neither  servitude  nor  freedom ;  but  they  suffered  all 
the  evils  of  weakness,  whilst  a  certain  portion  of  their  importance 
still  remained.  The  vestiges  of  their  municipalism  survived. 
Messieurs  de  Savigny  and  Hullmann,  and  Madelle.  de  Lezardiere, 
have  accumulated  evidence,  that  in  many  cities,  the  convocation 
of  a  local  senate,  of  the  curiae,  of  public  assemblies,  and  similar 
remnants  of  the  imperial  period,  must  frequently  have  occurred. 
As  barbarism  and  disorder  accelerated  depopulation,  the  agricul- 
tural life,  clad  like  its  predecessors  in  armour,  came  upon  the 
scene.  Warriors,  resident  in  the  country,  waxed  potent,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  They  acquired  dominion  over  the  soil, 
cultivated  it  through  their  serfs,  and  disdaining  labour  themselves, 
dictated  during  a  certain  interval  to  the  declining  cities ;  until 
these  last,  ascending  in  their  turn,  reversed  the  order  of  things, 
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retaliated  upon  their  feudal  oppressors,  and  brought  about  a 
different  era.  The  golden  tides  of  commerce  carried  new  w 
and  aspirations,  to  the  doors  and  hearts  of  homely,  but  h 
burgesses.     They  rose,  therefore,  more  or  less  simultane* 

rnst  their  suzerain-robbers,  the  noise  of  whose  archers  ¥ 
places  of  drawing  water.  Houses  of  citizens  had  be 
dwellings  of  strength.  The  ground-floor  served  as  an  € 
room  for  the  family ;  the  first  story  held  the  master  and  his 
the  second  his  servants  and  children ;  with  a  small  look-out  i 
these,  and  an  angular  square  tower  flanking  the  entire  habit 
Portals  and  winnows  frowned  with  the  means  of  defence.  Ai 
several  hundred  such  domestic  castles  there  ran  stout  wall 
deep  ditches,  with  barbicans  at  the  gates,  draw-bridges  ove 
rivers,  and  all  the  enginry  of  war  along  the  ramparts.  Her 
the  cradle  in  which  wealth  rocked  freedom.  Amidst  a  thoi 
vicissitudes  in  the  protracted  struggle,  charters  were  extort* 
won,  or  purchased;  oppressors  were  humbled,  and  mun 
liberties  consummated.  Connexions  now  ensued  between  c 
rations  and  crowned  heads.  The  formation  of  a  great  social 
Mas  the  necessary  result, — comprising  merchants  and  smal 
ders,  landed  or  house-proprietors,  preferring  an  urban  to  a 
life ;  and  to  these  were  added,  as  the  transitionary  interval 
forward,  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  letters,  and  local  n 
trates.  We  thus  discern  the  grand  difference  between  Eur< 
and  Asiatic  civilization.  In  the  latter,  the  system  of 
triumphed  over  that  of  classes ;  but  in  the  former,  throug 
mercy  of  Providence,  the  exact  converse  has  followed.  Ca 
the  parent  of  immobility.  Classes  produce  progress ;  and 
very  struggles,  which  are  sure  to  ensue,  increase  its  momei 
A  variety  of  interests,  passions,  and  excitements,  throws  c 
manner  of  ill-humours  in  the  process  of  their  salubrious  efft 
cence ;  until  harmony  and  union  take  the  place  of  discord; 
the  general  prosperity  comes  to  be  based  upon  the  interests  < 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Roman  world  preset) 
vast  coalition  of  municipalities ;  from  each  of  which,  as  il 
conquered,  the  rights  of  local  sovereignty  were  transferred  t 
central  authority  at  Rome.  Thus  nothing  was  left  a  town  t 
its  civic  existence.  The  municipal  system  became  change 
was  no  longer  a  political  government,  but  simply  a  mode  o 
ministration.  During  the  transitionary  period  of  the  Dark 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  and  administration  got  entai 
and  confounded.  Municipalities  became  sovereigns,  or  ads 
trators,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Local  power,  hoi 
at  all  events  returned  to  them  :  they  threw  off  every  yoke 
time ;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  there  was  no  ow 
able  to  govern  them,  they  governed  themselves.  Not  that  hi 
wore  one  uniform  aspect    Its  adventitious  varieties  wete 
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merable.  Features  of  feudalism  frequently  continued  from  cities 
having  vassals  of  their  own ;  and  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
?f  sucn  communities,  need  no  recapitulation.  On  the  whole, 
their  internal  organization  may  be  reduced  to  two  simple  ele- 
ments,— an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  executive  in- 
vested with  almost  arbitrary  power. 

The  eighth  lecture  furnishes  a  beautiful  sketch  of  European 
Civilization,  which  Guizot  divides  into  three  great  periods; — 
first,  that  of  Formation;  during  which  the  different  elements  of 
society  assumed  an  existence,  disengaged  themselves  from  dis- 
order, and  showed  themselves  in  their  native  forms,  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  : — secondly,  the  Period  of  Experiments ;  during 
which  these  elements  entered  into  combinations,  and  which  lasted 
until  the  sixteenth  century : — thirdly,  the  Period  of  Develop- 
ment; which  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now 
pursuing  its  course.  Premising,  that  the  crisis  of  the  modern 
monarchical  principle  hardly  took  place  before  the  thirteenth,  or 
the  preceding  century,  he  thus  addresses  his  students : 

'You  have  seen  the  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  church,  and 
the  municipalities ;  you  have  observed  the  institutions,  which  would 
naturally  correspond  with  these  facts  ;  and  not  only  the  institutions, 
but  the  principles  and  ideas,  which  these  facts  naturally  give  rise  to. 
Thus  with  reference  to  feudalism,  you  have  watched  the  origin  of 
modern  domestic  life ;  you  have  comprehended  in  all  its  energy  the 
feeling  of  personal  independence,  and  the  place  which  it  must  have  oc- 
cupied in  our  civilization.  With  reference  to  the  church,  you  have 
observed  the  appearance  of  the  purely  religious  form  of  society,  its 
relations  with  civil  society,  the  principle  of  theocracy,  the  separation 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  first  blows  of  persecu- 
tion, the  first  cries  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  infant  municipalities 
have  given  you  a  view  of  a  social  union  founded  on  principles  quite 
different  from  those  of  feudalism.' — pp.  233,  234. 

'  Prom  the  fifth  century,  society  contained  kings,  a  lay  aristocracy, 
a  clergy,  citizens,  husbandmen,  civil  and  religious  authorities ;  the 
germs,  in  short,  of  every  thing  necessary  to  form  a  nation  and  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  there  was  no  government,  no  nation.  In  all  the  period, 
that  has  occupied  our  attention,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  peopl 
properly  so  called,  or  a  government  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
ward.  We  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  particular  forces,  special 
fccts,  and  local  institutions ;  but  nothing  general,  nothing  public, 
nothing  political,  nothing  in  short  like  real  nationality.' — p.  235. 

This  nationality  he  considers  to  have  commenced  with  the 
Crusades ;  in  which  all  Europe  concurred,  so  as  to  invest  them 
with  a  sort  of  universal  characteristic.  Then  ensued  the  heroic 
ages  of  modern  times,  comprising  movements  at  once  individual 
and  general;  national,  and  yet  not  under  political  direction. 
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Their  moral  origin  lay  in  the  impulse  of  religious  belief;  their 
social  one,  in  a  love  of  adventure.  Both  underwent  considerable 
modification,  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Europe 
had  learnt  many  new  lessons  by  being  thrown  upon  Asia.  Men 
neither  believed  quite  the  same  dogmas,  nor  acted  from  the  same 
motives.  An  emancipation  of  the  mind,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
had  taken  place,  which  quickened  the  progress  of  society  towards 
the  attainment  of  yet  more  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas.  The 
Greeks  and  Moslems  astonished  the  Occidentals  with  their  wealth 
and  luxury.  Cairo  and  Constantinople  awakened  some  taste  for 
splendour  and  refinement,  if  not  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful* 
Mongol  emperors  also  entered  into  relations  with  Christian 
princes  against  their  common  enemies  the  Turks.  M.  Abel 
llemusat  has  discovered  that,  while  Flemings,  French,  and 
Italians,  found  their  way  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  charged 
with  the  affairs  of  diplomatic  missions,  Tartars  of  distinction  came 
to  Rome,  Barcelona,  Valentia,  Lyons,  Paris,  London,  and  even 
Northampton  !  A  Neapolitan  Franciscan  was  Archbishop  of 
Pekin ;  who  moreover  had  for  his  successor  a  Parisian  professor 
of  theology !  The  horizon  of  knowledge  extended,  especially 
towards  the  East ;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  many  more  persons  tra- 
velled thither,  than  were  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  wander- 
ings. Arts,  religions,  and  languages,  attracted  attention,  as  con- 
nected with  regions  never  dreamt  of  before ;  and  these  were  of 
equal  importance,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  silks,  and  gems,  and 
porcelain,  which  became  such  incentives  to  commerce.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  tempest  of  war  and  enterprise  had  blown  aside 
some  of  the  scarlet  garments  of  that  Babylon,  who  was  the  mother 
of  mysteries  and  abominations.  The  vast  influence,  and  posses- 
sions also,  of  feudal  chieftains,  fell  away  through  their  absence 
from  home,  and  the  expenses  of  their  foreign  expeditions.  Pro- 
perty and  power  got  in  some  instances  more  concentrated,  in 
others  more  diffused ;  but  altogether,  were  flowing  into  new  chan- 
nels. The  large  territorial  fiefs,  like  whales,  swallowed  up  the 
smaller  fry;  and  as  Leviathans,  took  their  pastime  accordingly. 
They  were  about  to  become  real  kingdoms,  and  develope  the 
monarchical  principle.  Numerous  fresh  points,  and  centres,  were 
thus  formed  in  society ;  so  as  to  render  its  subsequent  operations 
capable  of  being  carried  out  upon  a  more  magnificent  scale. 
Tendencies  to  centralization  absorbed  exclusive  localisms.  Ima- 
gination waned  before  industry.  Sovereigns  threw  aside  adven- 
tures for  political  projects ;  as  the  people  also  did,  for  the  sake 
of  trade  and  manufactures. 

And  now  appears  monarchy  upon  the  stage.  The  ninth  lecture 
is  devoted  to  its  consideration.  The  elements  of  the  social  State* 
from  having  been  more  numerous  and  various,  were  reduced  to* 
two ;  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  upon  the: 
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other.     Among  the  former,  the  predominant  sway  of  an  indivi- 
dual over  his  fellows,  after  having  pressed  them  down  into  the 
condition  of  subjects,  becomes  very  general.     Such  a  state  of 
things  had  existed  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial ;  nor  were  mat- 
ters different,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  either  Africa  or  America. 
The  patriarchal  impress  had  never  been  erased  from  those  regions. 
Europe  however  underwent,  as  we  have  seen,  a  multitude  of 
changes ;  nevertheless,  as  Guizot  remarks,  not  only  has  monarchy 
penetrated  almost  every  where,  but '  it  is  like  a  head  that  may  be 
'  placed  upon  many  different  bodies, — a  fruit  that  may  grow  from 
'many  different  buds.'     Force  had  a  large  share  both  in  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  the  institution ;  vet  force,  in  the  history  of 
society,  may  be  compared  to  the  body  in  the  history  of  man.    '  It 
c  holds  an  important  place,  but  is  not  the  principle  of  life.     Life 
'  circulates  in  it,  but  does  not  emanate  from  it.     Such  is  also  the 
'  case  in  human  society ;  whatever  part  force  may  play,  it  exer- 
'  rises  no  supreme  control  over  its  destinies :  this  is  the  province 
'  of  reason,  of  the  moral  influences,  which  are  hidden  under  the 
'accidents  of  force,  and  regulate  the  course  of  society.'    The 
points  of  view,  whence  monarchy  may  be  surveyed,  are  its  unity, 
permanence,  and  simplicity,  as  contrasted  with  its  flexibility  and 
diversity.     A  meaning  comes  to  be  affixed  to  it,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  it  is  the  personification  of  legitimate  sovereignty ;  of 
the  collective  will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.     Hence  the  motive 
for  their  adhesion  to  it.     Common  sense  however  soon  demon- 
strates, that  legitimate  sovereignty,  in  its  fullest  form,  cannot 
safely  belong  to  any  individual  whatsoever ;  in  fact,  that  there 
must  be  limitations.     Every  sort  of  absolute  power  is  therefore 
radically  illegitimate.       Yet  monarchy  seems  well   suited    to 
certain  periods ;  especially  those  of  anarchy,  when  mankind  are 
struggling  to  regulate  themselves,  and  are  unable  to  do  so  by  the 
free  concurrence  of  individual  wills.     It  then  operates  as   the 
loadstone  of  society,  strong  in  a  certain  direction,  and  that  direc- 
tion its  centre.     Equally  surprising  too  are  its  flexibility  and 
diversity.     Guizot  considers,  that  monarchy,  in  modern  Europe, 
has  put  on  every  character,  which  it  has  ever  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — whether  imperial,  barbarian,  religious,  or 
feudal.     The  first  summed  up  the  entire  state  in  the  power  of  the 
emperor  :  the  second  had  election  as  its  primitive  source  and  es- 
sential character,  although  modified  into  a  sort  of  tanistry,  the 
chief  being  chosen  from  certain  families :  the  third  substituted 
royalty  in  the  place  of  God,  under  the  conviction  that  deified  he- 
roes were  the  ancestors  of  kings,  a  principle,  which  when  Christ- 
ianized, presented  the  prince  still  as  a  vicegerent  or  delegate  of 
the  Deity,  but  for  the  glory  and  good  of  the  church  upon  earth : 
the  fourth  was  an  abstract  theory,  not  seldom  reduced  to  practice, 
since  the  suzerain  over  suzerain,  or  the  lord  of  lords,  possessed 
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only  sounding"  titles,  and  little  power.     A  kingdom  was  the  mega- 
cosm  of  a  fief:  a  fief  the  microcosm  of  a  kingdom :  yet  the  mere 
name  of  king,  as  borne  by  a  feudal  leader,  seemed  less  expressive 
of  a  fact,  than  a  remembrance.     In  the  twelfth  century,  however, 
all  began  to  change,  crowns  became  hereditary,  instead  of  conti- 
nuing elective.     Feudalism  waned  away  into  an  awful  shadow,— 
a  gigantic  tradition, — a  ghost  in  steel,  like  that  of  Hamlet's  father, 
or  its  counterpart  in'the^castle  of  Otranto,  sufficiently  Alarming 
to  work  occasional  mischief,  but  vanishing  at  even  the  cock-crow- 
ing of  the  dawn  of  knowledge.     Amidst  multifarious  disorders, 
mankind  invoked  royalty  to  crush  aristocracy,  or  anarchy.     The 
idea  of  a  great  magistracy,  which  should  protect  the  weak,  and 
administer  justice  even  between  the  strong,  grew  up  in  the  public 
mind.     In   France,  it  sprouted  above  ground  under  Louis  le 
Gros,  and  the  administration  of  the  abbot  Suger.     The  character 
of  repressers  of  wrongs  enabled  monarchs  to  intervene  in  aflairs 
not  strictly  their  own,  and  gradually  erect  a  throne  out  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  with  order  working  as  their  minister.     In  this 
manner,  many  circumstances,  small  at  first  in  themselves,  contri- 
buted as  before  mentioned,  to  reduce  all  the  social  elements  to 
those  two, — the  government,  and  the  nation,  which  now  charac- 
terize European  society. 

The  tenth  lecture  is  on  the  attempts  made  by  sundry  politicians 
to  reconcile  jarring  passions  and  opinions,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  act  in  common,  and  form  one  society,  under  one  and  the  same 
central  power.  Three  classes  of  such  attempts  Guizot  supposes 
to  have  already  occurred, — namely,  those  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject, theocratic,  republican,  and  mixed  organizations  respectively. 
All  these  resulted  in  lamentable  failures.  The  endeavour,  made 
by  the  church,  broke  down  from  the  inherent  nature  of  Christian- 
ity, repugnant  as  it  is  to  any  contact  with  worldly  power;  from 
the  pride  and  resistance  of  the  feudal  nobility;,  from  the  state, 
and  more  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  from  the 
internal  revolutions  of  Christendom.  '  Gregory  the  seventh 
'  wished  to  render  the  world  subservient  to  the  clergy — the  deity 
'  to  the  pope— and  to  form  Europe  into  one  immense  and  regular 
'  theocracy.'  But  the  mind  of  his  holiness  was  the  sublime  of 
folly :  for  in  proclaiming  his  designs  to  the  world,  he  awakened, 
or  rather  greatly  quickened,  its  watchfulness.  Surely  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  In  attempting  more  than 
mortal  arm  could  achieve,  the  mighty  sorcery  of  his  machinations 
got  overstrained.  Imposture  indeed  almost  always  wears  out 
its  part ;  while  the  mask  cracks  and  peels  off,  as  if  by  a  great 
law  of  providence,  before  men  can  pluck  up  courage  to  hoot  it 
the  wearer.  Re-action  against  ecclesiastical  despotism  shook  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  its  menacing  and  mendacious  pretensions. 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  fanned  the  embers  of  expiring  refi- 
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Hon.     Saint  Louis  asserted  the  independence  of  temporal  autho- 
rity, and  published  the  first  pragmatic  sanction, — the   Magna 
Carta  of  the  Gallican  church.   Wickliffe,  in  our  own  country,  rose 
16  the  day-star  of  the  reformation.     Sovereigns  and  people,  for 
the  moment,  made  common  cause  against  the  reeling  harlot  of  the 
ipocalypse.     An  incipient  emancipation  of  the  laity  may  be  dated, 
or  at  least  traced,  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. — Then 
must  be  enumerated  the  efforts  at  democratic  organization,  more 
especially  in  Italy.     Barbarian  nobles  there  enrolled  themselves 
among  burgesses.     The  conquerors  and  conquered  mingled  toge- 
ther within  the  same  walls,  to  oppose  foreign  masters,   whether 
Prankish  sovereigns,  or  German  emperors.     Circumstances  of 
climate  and  situation  favoured  them ;  and  many  cities  shot  up  into 
states.     The  Italian  republics,  however,  neither  afforded  security 
for  life,  nor  any  beneficial  development  of  liberal  institutions. 
They  degenerated  into  paltry  monocracies ;  tot  reges  qiiot  urbes  ! 
Nor  did  matters  for  a  long  time  turn  out  better  in  the  south  of 
France,  or  the  north  and  east  of  Spain.     Towns  swelled  into 
opulent  fiefs,  and  these  were  to  subside  into  kingdoms ;  although 
in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Acquitaine,  they  aimed  at  forming 
themselves  into  free  republics.     Guizot  looks  upon  the  Albigen- 
sian  crusade,  as  having  been  a  struggle  between  feudal  and  muni- 
opal  France,  in  which  the  former  quaffed  blood,  and  triumphed ! 
uie  Swiss  confederacy  was  more  fortunate.     Austria  would  fain 
have  crushed  it ;  but  Alps  and  glaciers  fought  for  the  Cantons* 
So  also  in  Flanders,  and  Westphalia,  as  well  as  along  the  Rhine, 
rich  communities  of  merchants  preserved  certain  rights  and  pri- 
vileges for  themselves,  but  not  for  others.     They  smiled  as  oases 
of  liberty  in  a  wilderness  of  despotism;  subsisting  partly  through 
their  commercial  leagues,  and  partly  from  the  glimmerings  of 
comprehension  which  circumjacent  potentates  manifested,  that  if 
such  geese  were  killed,  there  would  be  an  end  to  their  golden 
eggs.     Yet  it  was  an  affair  of  sufferance  upon  the  whole.     Coa- 
litions constantly  sprang  up,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  amongst 
potent  and  avaricious  nobles,  against  free  cities.     Chivalry,  the 
idol  of  conservatism,  has  in  all  ages  gnashed  its  teeth  against 
industry,  as  the  source  of  wealth,  and  tne  homely  friend  of  free- 
dom.    There  can  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  truce  of  God 
between  them  !     Thus  we  see,  that  the  republican  attempts  at 
general  organization  proved  inefficient,  during  the  mediaeval  pe- 
riod.    But  from  the  fierce,  infernal  war  of  aristocracies  upon  cor- 
porations, arose  the  mixed  governments  of  a  states-general — 
Cortes — Parliament — Storthing — or  Diet.     In  these,  we  behold 
nobles,  clergy,  and  a  third  estate,  blending  together,  and  labour- 
ing to  unite  into  one  sole  society,  under  the  same  law,  and  the 
nine  authority.     These  assemblies  formed  a  last  resort  of  princes 
when  in  embarrassments,  and  of  the  people  when  under  oppression. 

VOL,  III.  T 
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Sometimes  they  were  terrible,  at  others,  insignificant.  Their 
performances  bore  no  comparison  to  their  promises.  In  some  of 
the  peninsular  kingdoms,  their  language  was  like  the  roaring  of 
lions;  their  conduct  too  often  like  mat  of  the  veriest  jackals. 
They  mistook  insolence  for  liberty.  Yet  it  was  the  reverse  in 
England.  Her  fate,  so  different  from  that  of  the  continental 
states,  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  any  overgrown  vassal, 
able,  like  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  dictate  to  the  crown ;  and  hence, 
the  individualism  of  a  British  noble  merged  in  his  coalescence 
with  others.  He  told  for  something  in  combination  with  them ; 
but  for  little  or  nothing  alone.  The  lesser  barons  also  found 
their  way,  by  a  certain  chain  of  events,  into  another  chamber,— 
that  of  the  commons;  where,  united  with  the  burgher-classes 
they  were  compelled  to  assume  something  more  popular  in  their 
aspect,  than  the  mere  caste  of  an  exclusive  order;  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  they  avoided  the  rudeness  of  the  Aragonese,  and  the 
haughty  magniloquence  of  the  Castilians.  In  Germany,  the 
fusion  of  classes  went  forward  very  slowly.  A  system,  which  placed 
the  nomination  of  an  emperor  in  seven  electors,  all  themselves 
sovereigns,  and  three  of  them  ecclesiastics,  rendered  its  external 
appearance  that  of  a  party-coloured  harlequin ;  nor  could  its  in- 
ternal constitution  procure  either  peace  at  home,  or  respect 
abroad.  With  regard  therefore  to  most  of  these  enumerated 
movements  towards  organization,  failure  ensued,  as  the  result;  for 
reasons,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  fact,  that  society 
was  too  local,  too  special,  too  narrow,  to  adapt  itself  to  any  ge- 
neral principle  of  unity,  and  be  the  mirror  of  an  Almighty  pro- 
vidence. 

The  eleventh  lecture  brings  before  us  the  period  in  which,  after 
many  efforts,  some  success  at  length  occurs  in  the  object  pro- 
posed ; — that  is  to  say,  we  pass  from  mediceval  to  modern  history. 
The  centralization  of  nations  and  governments  commences  witk 
the  sixteenth  century :  the  fifteenth  had  done  nothing  more  than 
pave  the  road  for  it.     Our  author  finely  observes,  that— 

'  It  is  thus,  that  man  advances  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he 
has  not  conceived,  and  of  which  he  is  not  even  aware.  He  is  the  free 
and  intelligent  artificer  of  a  work,  which  is  not  his  own.  He  does  not 
perceive  or  comprehend  it,  till  it  manifests  itself  by  external  appear- 
ances, and  real  results  ;  and  even  then  he  comprehends  it  very  woto- 
pletely.  It  is  through  his  means,  however,  and  by  the  developCMBt 
of  his  intelligence  and  freedom,  that  it  is  accomplished.  Concern  I 
great  machine,  the  design  of  which  is  centered  in  a  single  mind, 
its  various  parts  are  entrusted  to  different  workmen,  separated 
and  strangers  to  each  other.  No  one  of  them  understands  the  n 
a  whole,  nor  the  general  result,  which  he  concurs  in  ]  reducing :  hat 
every  one  executes  with  intelligence  and  freedom,  by  rational  and  w 
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luntary  acts,  the  particular  task  assigned  to  him.  It  is  thus,  that  by 
the  hand  of  man,,  the  designs  of  providence  are  wrought  put  in  the  go- 
yernment  of  the  world.  It  is  thus,  that  the  two  great  facts  which  are 
apparent  in  the  history  of  civilization,  come  to  co-exist :  on  the  one 
hand,  those  portions  of  it,  which  may  be  considered  as  fated,  or  which 
happen  without  the  control  of  human  knowledge  or  will ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of  man, 
and  what  he  contributes  to  it  by  means  of  his  own  judgment  and  will.' 

—pp.  315,  316. 

Guizot,  in  reviewing  the  prelude  to  modern  history,  proceeds 
to  the  examination  of  the  political  facts,  before  entering-  upon  the 
moral  ones.     Under  the  former,  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe 
are  surveyed  to  exhibit  the  influence,  which  the  fifteenth  century 
had  upon  them.     Thus  France  was  affected  by  its  grand  struggle 
for  national  independence  against  foreign  domination.     It  had 
borne  a  feudal  character  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
without  spirit,  patriotism,  or  nationality.     With  the  Valesian 
princes  its  unity  began  to  appear.     The  coherence  of  its  govern- 
ment however  had  a  later  date,  under  Charles  the   Seventh,  and 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  standing  armies  were  formed,  and  the 
consolidation  of  its  fiefs  tended  to  their  completion.     The  Com - 
pagnies  d'Ordon nance,  consisting  of  cavalry,  free-archers,  and 
infantry,  in  assuming  permanence,  produced  most  important  ef- 
fects; while  to  support  them  as  a  force   against   England,   the 
Tattle,  one  of  the  principal  revenues  of  the  crown,  was  made  per- 
petual.    Parliaments  also  were  multiplied,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  extended.     Diplomacy,  moreover,  began  to  supersede 
force  as  to  foreign  affairs ;  while  artifice,  rather  than  violent  co- 
ercion, regulated  domestic  policy.     Much  was  achieved,  when 
Louis  the  Eleventh  triumphed  over  Charles  the  Bold ;  for  these 
two  princes  personified  the  new  and  old  methods  of  ruling  man- 
kind.     Notwithstanding  the  painful  fact,    that   mere   fraud   or 
cunning  had  become  the  substitute  for  force,  something  seems  to 
have  been  gained,  by  the  novel  habit  of  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing.    Similar  phenomena  appeared  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
although    the   inquisition   darkened   the   one,  and    Maximilian 
established  Austrian  preponderance  in  the  other.     In  England, 
the  war  of  the  Roses  subsided  into  the  autocratic  tyranny  of  the 
Tudors.     In  Italy,  her  republics  fell  under  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
the  domination  of  the  Medici,  and  the  royal  influence  of  Naples. 
Indeed  throughout  Europe,  political  centralization,  in  the  shape 
of  regal  authority,  now  proceeded  with   accelerated  strides   to 
overshadow  and  subjugate  the  nations.     Liberty  lay  apparently 
prostrated  for  ever  ;  yet  so  far  from  really  being  so,  was  nxerely 
passing  through  her  transitionary  state  of  chrysalis.     The  system 
thus  rapidly  dying  away,  had  obtained  no  satisfactory  victories 
for  the  general  benefit ;  and  another  process,  evincing  greater 
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powers  of  organization,  was  essential  to  give  society  security  then, 
and  progress  afterwards.  Now  also  arose  fresh  relations  of  go- 
vernments with  each  other.  Negotiations  grew  in  importance,  and 
were  daily  better  understood.  A  balance  of  interests  became  the 
object  aimed  at,  although  of  course,  from  the  still  remaining 
ignorance  amongst  the  masses,  embassies  succeeded  embassies  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  profit  of  monarchs,  or  their 
ministers.  The  moral  facts  present  us  with  brighter  lineaments 
than  the  political.  Religious  opinions  were  agitated;  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  rose  like  Venus  from  the  waves.  In 
other  words,  the  oceanic  chaos  of  conflicting  classes  generated  in- 
tellectual freedom.  The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and 
the  great  ecclesiastical  schism  awakened  not  a  few  reformers  of 
the  church,  whose  schemes  and  prescriptions  however  wore  alto- 
gether an  aristocratic  character.  They  were  at  once  sonorous  in 
their  professions,  and  selfish  in  their  nature :  the  very  counter- 
parts of  Sancho  Panza,  when  he  undertook  to  lay  a  certain 
number  of  lashes  upon  his  own  immaculate  shoulders.  Councils 
at  Constance,  and  Basle,  played  witfi  the  outside  of  a  spiritual  can- 
cer, as  to  which  honest  John  Huss,  or  Jerome  of  Prague,  would 
have  applied  more  stringent  remedies.  Not  that  these  worthies 
did  much  that  could  be  immediately  effectual :  but  the  flames  of 
their  martyrdom  were  harbingers  of  an  approaching  illumination. 
Literature  revived.  Printing  was  discovered ;  and  paper  made 
from  linen.  Antiquity  poured  her  cornucopia  of  beauty  into  the 
lap  of  learning.  The  genius  of  Petrarch  and  Dante  electrified 
their  contemporaries,  and  their  successors,  with  promethean  fire. 
Enterprize  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science  in  general,  and 
geography  in  particular.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled, 
and  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  were  explored  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  arts  delighted 
mankind. 

But  far  above  all  came  on  the  Reformation,  which  is  treated  of 
in  the  twelfth  lecture.  Its  predominant  characteristic  was,  ac- 
cording to  Guizot  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  an  insurrection  of 
the  human  mind  against  absolute  power  in  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual affairs.  The  former  judiciously  observes,  that  all  historical 
events  have  in  some  sort  a  determinate  career ;  although  their 
consequences  may  be  prolonged  to  infinity.  Luther  emerged 
into  public  life  in  the  year  1520,  when  he  burnt  the  bull  of  nil 
condemnation  at  Wittemburg,  and  thus  formally  separated  him- 
self from  the  Roman  church.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648 
terminated  what  may  be  called  the  mere  historical  life  of  the  re- 
formation ;  looking  at  it  as  a  simple  fact  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  From  that  famous  pacification,  differences  in  religioa 
ceased  to  be  leading  principles  in  the  arrangements  of  statet, 
(Catholic  and  u  rotes  tan  t    powers    reciprocally  recognized  eaefc 
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other's  rights  to  political  existence ;  notwithstanding  occasional 
outbreaks  of  bigotry  during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  progress  of  protestantism  assumed  different  phases 
in  different  countries.  In  France,  it  became  the  occasion  of  a 
new  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  great  nobles,  to  re-possess  them- 
selves of  their  lost  supremacy,  and  obtain  an  ascendant  over  the 
sovereign.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  substantive  object  of  the 
League.  After  a  prosperous  interval  of  repose  under  Henry  the 
Fourth,  such  changes  were  effected  in  the  internal  administration 
by  Richelieu,  as  to  elevate  the  throne  and  altar  upon  the  necks 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  popular  energies.  The  religion  of  the 
cross,  from  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  worldly  matters, 
saw  its  fine  gold  dimmed,  and  its  principles  shorn  of  their  glory. 
Under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  inquisition 
suffocated  the  Peninsula,  and  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Dutch  United  Provinces.  In  the  north,  several  new  states  as- 
sumed their  places  in  European  polities ;  namely,  Sweden,  raised 
into  notice  by  Gustavus  V asa,  and  Prussia,  formed  out  of  the 
secularization  of  the  Teutonic  order.  In  our  own  country,  the 
labour  of  renovation  fell  into  wretched  hands.  A  lustful  tyrant 
played  the  wild  boar  in  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  monasteries ; 
imitated  by  a  set  of  grasping  lords  and  venal  courtiers ;  who  filled 
their  purses,  and  maintained  in  its  fullest  force  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state.  Meanwhile  it  was  an  era  of  great  men, 
and  great  events.  In  Holland  there  started  up  a  potent  republic ; 
in  England,  constitutional  monarchy  very  nearly  completed  its 
triumph.  Philosophy  and  literature  blazed  conspicuously  in  the 
van  of  universal  improvement ;  and  brilliant  must  ever  be  the  ge- 
neralizations created  by  an  ardent  mind  in  glancing  over  this 
portion  of  history.  M.  Guizot,  however,  puts  us  on  our  guard 
against  precipitancy  in  coming  to  conclusions ;  with  admirable 
modesty  and  wisdom,  he  observes  that — 

*  No  pleasure  is  more  seducing  than  that  of  indulging  ourselves  in 
determining  on  the  spot,  and  at  first  sight,  the  general  character  and 
permanent  results  of  an  era,  or  an  event.  The  human  intellect,  like 
the  human  will,  is  eager  to  be  in  action,  impatient  of  obstacles,  and  de- 
tirons  of  coming  to  conclusions.  It  willingly  forgets  such  facts  as  im- 
pede and  constrain  its  operations  ;  but  while  it  forgets,  it  cannot  des- 
troy them ;  they  still  live  to  convict  it  of  error  at  some  after  period. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  escaping  this  danger  :  it  is  by  a  resolute  and 
dogged  study  of  facts,  till  their  meaning  is  exhausted,  before  attempt- 
ing to  generalize,  or  coming  to  conclusions  respecting  their  effects. 
Pacts  are  for  the  intellect,  what  the  rules  of  morals  are  for  the  will. 
The  mind  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  facts,  and  must  know 
their  weight ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  has  fulfilled  this  duty,  when  she 
has  completely  traversed  in  every  direction  the  ground  of  investigation 
«nd  inquiry, — that  she  is  permitted  to  spread  her  wings,  and  take  her 
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flight  towards  that  higher  region  whence  she  may  survey  all  things  in 
their  general  bearings  and  results.  If  she  endeavour  to  ascend  pre- 
maturely, without  having  first  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
territory  which  she  desires  to  contemplate  from  above,  she  incurs  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  error  and  downfal.  As  in  a  calculation  of 
figures,  an  error  at  the  outset  leads  to  others,  ad  infinitum ;  so  in  his- 
tory, if  we  do  not  in  the  first  instance  take  every  fact  into  account — 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  precipitate  generalization, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  we  may  be  led  astray  from  the  truth.' 

—pp.  350,  351. 

He  tells  us  candidly,  that  these  remarks  are  made  to  secure 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  against  his  own  mistakes; 
but  after  again  reviewing  his  conclusions,  he  thinks,  and  thinks 
justly,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wherever  the  religious  revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century  prevailed,  though  it  doubtless  left 
men  subject  to  all  the  chances  of  liberty  or  tiiraldom,  arising  from 
political  institutions,  it  nevertheless  abolished  or  disarmed  the 
spiritual  power,  and  did  much,  very  much  indeed,  towards  mental 
emancipation.  He  finally  glances  at  the  weak  side  of  the  reform- 
ation, (according  to  the  charges  of  its  adversaries,)  in  its  results 
going  beyond  its  professions  :  and  after  due  mention  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  his  followers,  he  opens  up  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  vicissitudes  of  civil  and  religious  society.  Both  have  passed 
through  the  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  monarchical  stages,  into 
the  happier  and  more  enlarged  regions  of  free  inquiry;  the 
latter  being  always  foremost  in  the  long  and  varied  career. 

Then  follows  the  thirteenth  lecture,  in  our  opinion,  the  ablest 
of  all.  Its  subject  is  the  British  Revolution  or  the  seventeenth 
century.  Few  foreigners  could  have  presented  so  clear  and  ac- 
curate an  outline  of  that  series  of  mighty  events.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  abridge  it,  for  every  sentence  is  a  page ;  and  every 
page  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  volume.  Having  shown  that 
intellectual  emancipation  and  absolute  monarchy  had  triumphed 
at  the  same  moment  over  Europe  in  general,  a  contest  between 
them  became  unavoidable : — since  the  former  forced  on  the  de 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  authority;  while  the  latter  would 
have  subverted  every  vestige  of  municipal  liberty.  Our  civil 
wars  under  the  Stuarts,  reflected,  as  in  a  glass,  the  mightier 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  of  which  the  whole  habitable 
world  must  ultimately  be  the  field,  and  a  millennium  the  far  dis- 
tant consummation.  The  earlier  commencement  of  the  contest, 
in  England,  than  on  the  continent,  may  be  traced  to  certain  free 
maxims  and  precedents,  of  which  our  country  had  never  alto- 
gether lost  sight :  to  numerous  local  institutions,  pregnant  witk 
good,  such  as  trial  by  jury,  the  custom  of  bearing  arms,  and  tfci 
existence  of  corporations;  and  lastly  to  our  parliaments} 
than  ever  important  to  monarch*  with  impoverished 
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popular  desire  became  irresistible  for  two  things :  the  completion 
i  the  Reformation,  but  just  begun,  as  our  forefathers  conceived, 
n  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  the  preservation  of  that  freedom 
rhich  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  under  the  heels  of  kingly 
tower.  Hence  religious  and  political  reformers  coalesced  against 
bsolutism,  both  in  church  and  state ;  nor,  with  an  obstinate  and 
ugoted  hypocrite  on  the  throne,  could  the  catastrophe  be  other- 
wise than  at  hand.  For  the  religious  party  it  was  a  means;  for  their 
olitical  allies,  the  expected  change  was  an  end :  yet  the  common 
Meet  pursued  was  still  liberty.  Three  principal  phases  of  the  Re- 
olution  followed  one  another;  in  each  of  which,  the  alliance,  now 
lluded  to,  stood  out  in  strong  relief.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
lonarchical  reformers,  Hyde,  Colepepper,  Capel,  and  Falkland — 
wthy,  well-intentioned,  short-sighted  men,  hoping  to  make 
ricks  without  straw;  holding  a  belief  in  the  divine  rights  of 
>yalty,  under  constitutional  professions ;  willing  to  take  one  step 
cross  the  threshold  of  iniquity,  and  then  retreat  with  real  or 
signed  alarm,  under  the  incrustation  of  their  antiquated  preju- 
ices.  In  other  terms,  they  were  lowly  animals  in  borrowed  skins, 
-formidable  in  the  judgment  of  superficial  observers ;  but  the 
ret  bray  immediately  betrayed  them.  Behind  these,  were 
ken  of  sterner  stuff,  with  bolder  heads  and  more  honest 
earts ;  the  section  led  by  Hampden  and  Hollis,  whose 
iends  afterwards  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterianism, 
id  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
lonsj  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  A  little  more 
llargement  of  mind  would  have  enabled  these  to  maintain 
teir  ground ;  but  their  fault  was  adherence  to  religious  establish- 
ients,  with  the  slight  change  of  setting  up  one  sect  in  the  place 
*  another.  The  third  party  was  that  of  the  Independents,  with 
mixed  multitude  in  its  rear,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  for  a  leader, 
"heir  fate  is  well-known,  and  the  Restoration  equally  so,  with  its 
gitimate,  profligate,  venal,  and  anti-national  administrations,  under 
!larendon,  Buckingham,  Danby,  and  Shaftesbury.  Eight»and- 
venty  years  of  shame  passed  over  the  nation ;  until  in  1688,  a 
etter  turn  in  affairs  linked  Great  Britain  with  the  Protestant 
"public  of  Holland  in  promoting  general  civilization.  Louis  the 
ourteenth  was  attempting  the  extension  of  his  supremacy  from 
le  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Prince  of  Orange  headed 
le  League  of  Augsburg  then  formed  to  oppose  his  designs.  The 
rena,  on  which  the  collision  was  to  be  fought  out,  therefore 
idened  itself;  and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  one  of  parties  but 
f  states.  It  was  carried  on  by  wars  and  negociations  thrilling 
trough  the  whole  framework  of  Christendom.  The  Stadtholdcr 
rossed  the  channel,  from  the  Hague  to  London,  less  to  serve  the 
iternal  interests  of  England,  than  to  draw  it,  as  a  new  force,  en- 
rely  into  the  battle  against  the  Grand  Monarque.  That 
otentate  had  played  it  off,  like  a  vast  park  of  artillery,  against 
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European  freedom,  so  long  as  the  Stuarts  reigned ;  but  by  their 
dethronement,  William  and  Mary  gave  a  new  direction  to  its 
powers,  and  effected  a  breach  in  the  proudest  ramparts  of 
despotism. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  struggle  of  free  inquiry  and  pure 
monarchy  being  transferred  to  the  continent,  the  fourteenth  and 
last  lecture  takes  up  the  differences  and  resemblances  which  have 
marked  the  advances  of  general  improvement  in  England  and 
the  continental  states ;  as  well  as  the  preponderance  of  France  in 
Europe, — during  the  seventeenth  century,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  its  government,  and  in  the  eighteenth,  through  that  of 
the  country  itself.  The  wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  undoubt- 
edly incorporated  with  the  French  monarchy,  Franche-Comte* 
French  Flanders,  and  Alsace ;  provinces  of  first-rate  importance, 
however  dear  the  price  paid  for  them  in  blood  and  treasure.  His 
diplomacy  overawed  Christendom,  whether  carried  on  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  or  Windsor.  His  internal 
administration,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  it  proved,  sent  the  will  of 
government  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  or,  in  other 
words,  caused  *  the  action  of  the  central  power  to  penetrate  into 
'  all  parts  of  society,  and  to  concentrate  in  the  heart  of  that  cen- 
'  tral  power  the  means  of  strength  possessed  by  the  society  at 
'  large.'  Even  his  legislation  presented  a  more  regular  and  dig- 
nified aspect  than  had  been  ever  seen  before  in  modern  times ;  as 
witness  the  ordinances  promulgated  on  the  criminal  law,  on  forms 
of  procedure,  on  commerce,  on  the  navy,  on  the  forests,  and  m  to 
the  crown  lands.  Not  but  that  these  codes  were  full  of  faults; 
and  such,  too,  as  were  sure  to  precipitate  the  national  ruin.  Yet 
the  real  vice  after  all  of  his  system,  lay  in  the  nature  of  his  own 
power.  Absolutism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  inversion  of 
the  social  pyramid.  It  places  upon  a  point,  that  which  ought  to 
stand  upon  the  widest  possible  basis.  No  government  can  look 
for  permanency,  save  through  the  medium  of  liberal  institutions. 
In  France,  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  there  existed  none  of 
these.  Such  as  had  been,  were  in  ruins,  and  with  them  had  dis- 
appeared political  habits,  and  energetic  characters.  Whatever 
grandeur  might  once  have  attached  to  the  idea  of  an  autocracy 
went  down  into  the  grave  with  the  aged  sovereign  of  Versailles; 
or  passed,  under  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  into  the 
possession  of  society  at  large.  The  Orleans  Regency*  devoted 
to  obscene  pleasures,  allowed  scope  for  that  Spirit,  which  named 
itself  Philosophy,  to  draw  together  a  magazine  of  inflammable  and 
explosive  materials,  whose  eruption  was  to  envelope  throne* 
altars,  sacred  prejudices,  and  exclusive  privileges,  in  one  common 
conflagration.  During  three  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century*  the 
government  at  Paris,  with  small  exceptions,  had  degenerated  in*l 
a  King  Log, — a  gilded  idol, — a  monster  of  putridity  and  polUh 
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fioki ;  enshrined,  indeed,  in  the  temple  of  the  state,— but  with  alt 
ito  pomp  and  courtiers  the  very  counterparts  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon !  Meanwhile,  large  and  increasing  classes  of  the  people 
began  to  read  and  think ;  and  from  the  absence  of  certain  obvious 
advantages,  read  and  thought  erroneously.  Just  in  proportion  to 
their  mistakes,  mounted  up  their  conceit  and  arrogance.  To 
these,  the  profligacy  of  an  oligarchy,  and  the  levity  of  irreligion- 
ism,  soon  added  cruelty.  The  grimaces  of  the  monkey  blended 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  Mobs  inflamed  into  mountebank 
volcanoes.  The  whole  mass  of  so  many  millions  fermented  into 
corruption,  and  then  reddened  into  blood.  France  and  her  phi- 
losophers, like  Egypt  and  its  magicians,  mocked  at  the  Most  High, 
although  groaning  under  the  tenfold  scourge  of  personal  punish- 
ment and  moral  darkness.  It  has  led,  however,  to  a  nobler  state 
of  things,  not  only  for  France  herself,  but  ultimately  for  surround- 
ing nations. 

M.  Guizot  justly  notices,  that  the  intellectual  movement  in 
France  had  for  a  long  time  the  characteristics  of  pure  speculation. 
Theorists  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams,  just  as  sensualists  did  in  a 

world  of  pleasure ;  and  all  Frenchmen  then  belonged  to  either 
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one  or  the  other.     Principles  were  propounded  or  developed,  as 

having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  practice.     There  never  pro- 
bably was  a  period,  when  *  the  government  of  facts  and  external 
'realities  was  so  distinct  from    the   government  of   thought.' 
Hence  indeed  originated,  as  already  intimated,  that  contemptuous 
haughtiness  towards  all  mankind,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  offspring  of  inexperience  and  vanity.     '  It  entertained 
'nothing  but  hatred  for  the  whole  social  system;  it  considered 
'itself  called  upon  to  reform  all  things;  it  looked  upon  itself  as 
( a  sort  of  creator ;  institutions,  opinions,  manners,  society,  even 
4 man  himself, — all  seemed  to  require  to   be  remodelled;    and 
'  human  reason  undertook  the  task.9     But  we  must  hasten  to  a 
summary  notice  of  those  considerations,  which  are  suggested  by 
these  lectures,  and  which  appear  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

It  strikes  us,  that  there  are  here  very  strongly  displayed  the 
advantages  of  such  inquiries,  as  the  present,  into  the  annals  of 
mankind.  By  means  of  these,  a  surer  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
public  mind  to  work  upon,  than  is  likely  to  occur  through  the 
superficial  instruction  afforded  at  our  schools  and  colleges.  Some 
smattering  of  what  Livy  pictured,  or  Tacitus  witnessed, — or  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  a  few  books  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 

?dides,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  construe  the  Retreat  of  the 
en  Thousand,  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  university  pro- 
fessor, or  qualify  a  young  member  of  parliament  to  quote  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  senate.  But  towards  making  persons  substan- 
tially useful  in  society,  all  this  is  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
eymbaL     Far  otherwise  is  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  what 
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has  been,  so  as  to  realize  the  felicitous  description  of  philosophy 
teaching  us  by  examples.  In  every  age,  history  must  be  an 
important  branch  of  study ;  but  more  especially  in  one,  which 
promises  a  royal  road  to  knowledge ;  which  strews  the  path  with 
flowers ;  and  presents  even  the  lucubrations  of  a  Hume,  or  a 
Robertson,  in  the  shape  of  gilded  duodecimos.  Too  many  books 
are  now  nothing  else  than  the  contents  of  flagons  and  decanters, 
diluted  with  water,  and  offered  for  sale  in  spoonfuls  or  wine- 
glasses. Yet  if  history  is  not  to  be  a  mere  ancient  almanack,  it  must 
be  explored  upon  enlarged  and  searching  principles.  The  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  memory,  must  be  exercised.  A  correct 
taste,  and  lofty  standard,  must  be  formed,  by  the  delivery  of  able 
lectures  in  our  larger  towns,  and  the  institution  of  historical 
societies,  wherever  they  can  be  made  to  support  themselves.  The 
ignorance,  which  even  leading  statesmen  occasionally  display, 
would  never  be  tolerated,  were  not  tenuity  respecting  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  at  least  very  general,  or  perhaps  pretty 
nearly  universal. 

Two  translations  however  of  the  present  work  by  M.  Guizot, 
(for  we  are  given  to  understand  there  is  another,)  seem  to  indicate 
an  approaching  improvement  The  publications,  in  a  decidedly 
handsome  form,  of  the  various  works  by  Professor  Heeren  of 
Gottingen,  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  afford  similar  symptoms. 
Indeed,  after  every  deduction  made  for  the  shadows  of  the  picture, 
as  to  the  state  of  public  information,  its  brighter  hues  most  clearly 

E dominate.  The  features  of  the  age  are  the  features  of  the 
eonian  philosophy,  in  the  Instauratio  Magna, — namely,  utility 
and  progress.  It  therefore  behoves  a  government  like  ours,  en- 
trusted with  the  welfare  of  millions,  not  to  drop  behind  in  the 
social  race ;  lest  baser  men,  grown  strong  through  the  possession 
of  more  practical  wisdom,  should  trip  up  their  heels,  or  detrude 
them  altogether  from  the  course.  There  would  then  be  a  fear 
that  systems  of  abolition  might  be  substituted  for  processes  of  re- 
formation. We  never  expect,  or  wish  the  individuals  of  a  cabinet 
to  rise  so  far  above  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  though  they  were 
children  of  Anak,  or  giants  of  another  family  than  our  own :  yet 
we  do  desire  to  see  then,  politically  speaking,  like  Saul  the  son 
of  Cis,  *  higher  by  the  shoulders  than  any  of  the4  people ; 9  and 
conducting  their  followers,  though  without  bloodshed  or  violence, 
to  victory  over  the  Philistines  and  Amalekites.  We  care  not  a 
rush  for  the  physical  stature  of  a  home-secretary ;  but  intellectual 
pigmies  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  govern  the  masses.  In  casting 
a  glance  retrospectively  through  the  Roman,  feudal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  munici|)al  systems,  which  have  just  passed  across  our  pages* 
it  appears  evident,  that  a  new  era  demands  new  energies, — new 
forms, — and  in  a  certain  sense,  a  new  school  of  rulers,  to  lead  at 
onward,  and  upward,  in  our  national  career.     Not  that 
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advocates  of  change  for  the  sake  of  innovation.  Far  from  it :  -but 
the  remarks  of  our  author,  in  his  discourse  on  Democracy,  exactly 
describe  our  sentiments:  'We  act  a  part  in  human  affairs; 
'  though  not  so  great  a  one,  as  our  vanity  would  make  us  believe. 
'  God  nas  ascribed  to  us  this,  in  creating  us  intellectual  and  free. 
c  Such  is  our  mission.  It  is  our  interest,  our  honour,  never  to  re- 
'  sign  it.  Pascal  says,  *  If  a  man  extol  himself,  I  humble  him ;  if 
'he  humble  himself,   I  extol  him/     It  is  our  duty,   our  true 

*  wisdom,  to  treat  ourselves,  as  Pascal  treats  us;  to  keep  our 
'  hearts  both  magnanimous  and  modest,  full  of  the  sense  of  our 
'  dignity  and  of  our  weakness,  as  remote  from  inert  despondency, 

*  as  from  vain  pride.  We  live — we  think — surrounded  by  im- 
'  mense  darkness,  and  our  lamp  is  small :  but  after  all,  we  have 
'  it  in  our  own  hands ;  and  it  is  by  its  light  that  we  walk,  under 
'  the  keeping  of  our  Sovereign  Master,  who  gave  it  us,  and  who 

*  guides  us.' 

As  patriots  and  philanthropists,  building  our  only  hopes  upon 
evangelical  principles,  there  is  another  point  which  impressed  us 
in  perusing  these  lectures.  We  allude  to  the  interests  of  true 
religion  being  allowed  to  take  their  own  unbiassed  and  glorious 
course  througn  a  separation  of  the  Church  and  State.  So  long 
as  this  unholy  alliance  subsists,  the  aspirations  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  Reformation  should  be  com* 

Eleted,  will  remain  unfulfilled.  Dissenters  have  had  this  lesson 
y  heart  for  some  few  generations ;  but  most  episcopalians,  even 
among  the  ranks  of  the  liberals,  have  got  it  yet  to  learn.  We 
adjure  them  not  to  delay  any  longer  the  fullest  investigation  of 
this  question,  —  but  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face, — to  measure  the 
vast  living  temple  of  the  church  universal  here  upon  earth,  with 
die  golden  reed  of  the  sanctuary, — and  to  allay  apprehensions 
about  possible  consequences,  with  the  sentence  of  Him,  who  de- 
clared that,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  We  are 
no  bigots  to  any  clique  or  party,  and  have  no  selfish  purposes  to 
serve.  Warmly  attached  members  of  what  is  called  the  Church 
of  England  have  contributed  to  this  journal ;  and  we  exclude  no 
man  for  his  religious  opinions,  provided  they  be  rational,  protest- 
ant,  and  orthodox.  This  is  merely  mentioned  to  let  our  brethren 
at  that  communion  perceive,  that  our  basis  is  broad  and  not  nar- 
row ; — that  our  views  are  comprehensive  and  not  exclusive.  We 
desire  the  degradation  of  no  sect  under  the  sun ;  but  we  demand 
die  equality  of  all, — and  that  too  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Until 
such  equality  be  obtained,  jealousy,  disunion,  and  heart-burnings 
must  infallibly  continue ;  so  as  to  paralyze  even  the  arm  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  whether  it  be  lifted  against  infidelity,  secularity,  or 
Romanism.  We  repeat  it,  that  all  parties  must  be  eventual  gain- 
ers by  the  realization  of  our  wishes.  Episcopalians  would  have 
their  episcopacy  purged  from  its  prelacy;  their  church  would 
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have  the  right  and  ability  restored  her  of  exercising  discipline; 
she  would  learn  to  love  and  to  be  loved ;  she  would  secure  a  more 
regenerated  pastorate  than  that  which  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
non-conformity,  and  enabled  it  to  divide  the  land.  And  what,  let 
us  inquire,  would  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  I<atimer,-and  honest 
Hooper,  could  they  return  amongst  us,  observe  upon  the  existing 
aspect  of  affairs  ?  Imagine  them  paying  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's 
at  Oxford,—  or  passing  an  afternoon  in  the  combination-room  at 
Oriel, — or  listening  to  Professor  Pusey: — would  they  not  ex- 
claim, with  solemn  indignation,  Where  art  the  Protestants  f  It 
must  l>e  borne  always  in  mind,  that  our  future  prosperity  will  de- 
pend upon  the  diffusion  of  genuine,  vital,  practical  godliness 
throughout  the  country.  But  whilst  readily  acknowledging  that 
its  pnmal  source  can  alone  lie  in  the  blessed  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  present  dispensation  is  one  of 
means  and  not  of  miracles ;  and  that  whatever  fetters  or  impedes 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  Christ's  faithful  disciples,  inflicts 
a  wound  upon  their  common  cause,  to  the  advantage  of  selfish- 
ness and  sin  ;  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Soon,  very  soon,  we  believe,  that  this  question,  as  to  the  sepa- 
ration between  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  will  be  second  to 
none.  The  longer  it  shall  be  deferred,  the  more  terrible  to  many 
will  be  its  settlement,  whenever  it  arrives.  Meanwhile,  no  one 
can  listen  to  M.  Guizot,  without  feeling  that  abuses  of  every  kind 
or  sort  soever  carry  within  their  bosom  the  seeds  of  their  own 
dissolution ;  that  all  government,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  tem- 
poral, can  only  be  held  in  permanence  and  safety,  as  a  trust  for  the 
people ;  that  irresponsibility  in  any  shape  is  anti-constitutional ; 
that  religion  is  most  promoted  by  perfect  freedom  of  conscience ; 
and  that  reforms  at  home  are  better  than  aggressions  abroad. 
We  may  therefore  well  trust  in  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
result ;  satisfied  that  it  will  ultimately  be  a  splendid  one.  Scrip- 
ture declares  it :  the  finger  of  prophecy  points  to  it :  the  ex- 
perience of  history  demonstrates  it  No  ear  of  ours  is  ever  open 
to  the  croakings  of  alarmists,  when  they  reiterate  their  predictions 
that  virtue  is  departing  from  the  earth, — that  honour  and  chivalry 
are  gone, — and  that  the  sun  of  Europe  has  set  for  ever.  The 
pleasures  of  hope  never  rise  upon  the  pinions  of  a  raven.  So  &r 
from  these  gloomy  anticipations  being  sound  ones,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  their  very  converse  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter.  The  real  age  of  chivalry  and  honour,  the  genuine 
grandeur  of  Europe,  has  never  set,  because  in  truth  it  has  scarcely 
yet  appeared.  What  has  usurped  these  lofty  names  turns  oat  to 
be  a  fiction  and  an  illusion, — the  hallucination  of  poetry,— or  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  historians.  But  we  are  now  approaching  another 
and  a  better  era,  of  which  the  earliest  radiance  already  streaks 
the  horizon.     The  sun  of  Europe  is  indeed  about  to  ' 
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ihninate,  but  never  to  decline, — to  gild  every  cloud  and  outshine 
tjgry  obstacle  in  its  way, — to  illuminate  and  warm  every  land  and 
tore,  until  the  whole  globe  revolves  in  its  glory.  It  will  thus 
•ove  at  once  the  source  and  emblem  of  its  own  mighty  principles; 
-principles  of  light,  and  life,  and  love, — principles  so  vehement, 
cpansive,  brilliant,  and  magnificent,  that  they  would  be  con- 
nped  in  their  own  fires,  were  they  not  instinct  with  celestial 
gour,  and  burning  upon  the  axles  of  immortality.  There  is  an 
m  coming,  when  the  throne  of  freedom  shall  be  reared  amidst  the 
lins  of  all  that  is.  base,  and  the  consummation  of  all  that  is 
sautiful,  in  the  universe : — when  knowledge  and  experience 
lall  have  imparted  practical  wisdom  through  all  classes  :■ — when 
dieion  shall  have  opened  up,  before  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
mus,  a  view  through  the  vistas  of  time,  into  those  invisible  reali- 
es,  by  which  we  are  each  of  us  surrounded.  This  will  be  the 
*sult  of  a  real  Reformation :  and  every  man  who  promotes  it  is 
friend ; — every  one  who  opposes  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  noblest 
iterests  of  his  species. 


rt.  II.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  late  Prof.  Extr.  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  N.  A.  A  new  edition,  carefully- 
revised  and  corrected,  with  some  Additions  and  Various  Improve- 
ments, by  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Bisbrooke, 
&c.     8vo.     London:  Longman  &  Co.     1837. 

The  same  work,  i.  e.  Dr.  Robinson's  original.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Alexander  Negris,  late  Secretary  General  to  the  Greek 
Government  (1824)  at  Missolonghi,  &c,  and  the  Rev.  John  Dun- 
can, M.A.,  Glasgow.     8vo.    1838. 

A  N  eminent  German  writer,  a  man  of  genius  and  taste  as  well 
**•  as  a  scholar,  sixty  years  ago,  blessed  God  that  his  day  of  life 
had  been  assigned  to  what  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  period 
that  had  ever  been,  for  humanity,  good  order,  science,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  appears  not  to  have  indulged  in  any  anticipations 
of  a  more  desirable  state  of  things  in  the  flow  of  futurity.  That 
was  a  period  of  remarkable  torpor,  in  every  respect,  political, 
literary,  scientific,  and  religious.  Yet  it  was  the  eve  of  great 
events.  The  American  War,  the  struggles  in  India,  and  then  the 
Frtnch  Revolution,  soon  shook  the  nations  to  their  inmost  souls ; 
ind  the  aroused  spirit  of  human  energy  did  not  fail  to  penetrate 
nrery  domain  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  We  well  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  Scripture  Lexicons  of  Cocceius  and 
MUntert,  of  Schottgen  and  Stocking,  and  that  of  Damm  for 
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Homer  and  Pindar,  filled  our  ideas  of  sufficiency ;  when  good 
editions  of  Scapula  might  often  be  bought  for  seven  shillings, 
and  the  best  for  twenty;  and  when  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament, 
Wesseling's  Herodotus,  and  Duker's  Thucydides,  seemed  to  our 
youthful  minds  the  term  of  superiority  never  to  be  surpassed. 
Had  any  one  then  predicted  that  Scapula's  Lexicon  would  be 
thrice  reprinted  in  Great  Britain,  that  Classical  and  Sacred 
Literature  would  take  that  amazing  spring  which  they  did  be- 
tween the  years  1788  and  1800,  and  that  the  gigantic  monument 
of  Henry  Stephens's  Greek  learning  would  be  republished  in 
London,  and  in  Holland, — we  should  have  thought  him  a  Utopian 
dreamer.  But  these  things  have  now  taken  place.  The  scholars 
of  the  present  day  have  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  easy  ac- 
quisition of  editions  of  ancient  authors  far  surpassing  former  ones 
in  editorial  ability,  in  the  constitution  of  the  text,  and  in  illustra- 
tions of  every  kind ;  and  the  possession  of  Grammatical  books 
and  Lexicons,  which  carry  such  provisions  to  a  point  of  com- 
pleteness, in  knowledge,  judgment,  and  arrangement,  that  com- 
mands our  highest  admiration. 

Biel  had  done  well,  in  this  respect,  for  the  students  of  the 
Septuagint;  and  then  Schleusner,  much  more  completely,  for 
both  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  The  advance  was 
great ;  but  higher  improvement  was  soon  to  follow.  The  classi- 
fication of  meanings  and  applications  of  words  remained  suscepti- 
ble of  a  higher  cultivation.  Men  with  transcendent  qualifications 
have  put  forth  their  energies  in  this  department,  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  as  applied  to  philology  :  and  they  have  done  it  with 
zeal,  enabling  them  to  surmount  every  difficulty  in  the  arduous 
toil,  and  yet  with  a  sobriety  of  judgment  which  has  guarded 
them  from  being  seduced  into  fanciful  though  fascinating  paths. 
Gesenius  and  Winer,  for  the  Hebrew  Language;  and  Bret- 
schneider  and  Wahl,  for  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  merit  very 
high  commendation.  In  fact,  they,  or  one  of  them  in  each  of  the 
departments,  are  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  student  While, 
in  some  of  these  writers,  he  is  pained  with  occasional  sentiments 
redolent  of  the  An  tisu  per  naturalist  school,  (yet  much  fewer  than 
is  commonly  supposed,)  he  may  acquire,  from  the  very  authon, 
the  means  of  being  impregnable  to  their  errors,  by  the  detection 
and  refutation  of  them  upon  those  solid  grounds  which  they 
themselves  either  imply  or  plainly  assert. 

No  part  of  the  Christian  and  learned  world  has  shown  itself 
more  ready  to  hear  this  call,  and  to  carry  out  the  impulse,  than 
the  divines  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  Maan- 
chusetts :  we  might  more  correctly  say,  none  has  shown  itself 
equally  prompt,  laborious,  independent,  and  faithful.  The  names 
of  Porter,  Woods,  Murdoch,  Stuart,  Robinson,  Gibbs,  Edwards, 
and  others,  justly  claim  a  very  high  place  in  our  esteem  and 
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affection.  We  have  called  them  faithful ;  for,  while  they  do 
honourable  and  grateful  justice  to  the  philological  merits  of  the 
.Germans,  they  yield  not  their  own  independence  of  mind,  they 
feil  not  in  the  rigorous  examination  of  every  grammatical  and  in- 
terpretative point,  and,  upon  the  allegation  of  the  most  calm  yet 
powerful  reasons,  they  hold  sacred  and  supreme  the  honours  of 
Divine  Revelation. 

One  of  this  valuable  class  is  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  He  has 
been,  for  many  years,  known  to  us  by  his  labours  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  and  in  other  ways.  The  last  summer,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  as  he  passed  through 
our  country  on  his  way  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  there  to  collect 
all  the  information  that  he  can,  for  the  great  object  of  Bible- 
elucidation.  He  is  entitled  to  our  fervent  prayers  for  his  preser- 
vation and  success :  for  he,  and  his  companion,  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Cheevers,  are  not  ordinary  travellers.  Their  objects  are  those  of 
united  piety  and  learning ;  and  especially  to  make  such  observa- 
tions upon  climate,  topography,  relics  of  antiquity,  manners,  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  unhappy  people,  as  may  confirm  or 
correct  the  statements  of  books,  may  supply  additional  light  to 
the  close  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  may  point  out  or  render 
more  accessible  the  avenues  of  Christian  compassion  and  effort 

Dr.  Robinson  resided  some  years  in  Germany,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Biblical  and  Theological  investigations.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  most  distinguished  Professors  of 
Halle,  Berlin,  and  other  places ;  with  students ;  and  with  clergy- 
men of  very  different  views,  but  especially  those  who  hold  the 
gospel  in  faith  and  love  '  as  the  truth  in  Jesus/  Upon  his  return 
to  bis  native  country,  he  set  himself  to  the  communication  of  his 
riches,  and  has  laboured  beyond  his  strength,  so  as  to  bring  him- 
self into  the  danger  of  becoming  '  an  offering  upon  the  service 
4  and  sacrifice  of  our  faith.' 

This  Lexicon  is  the  result  of  those  labours :  and  it  is  no  slight 

Cesumption  in  its  favour  that  the  Biblical  scholars  of  this  country 
ve  eagerly  seized  upon  it,  and  republished  the  two  editions  up- 
m  our  table.  They  are  both  beautifully  printed ;  the  type  of 
the  London  edition  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  body  of  each  article ;  but  in  the  latter  the  type  of  each 
leading  word,  that  is,  die  subject  of  the  article,  is  larger  and  con- 
sequently more  conspicuously  striking  the  eye  than  that  in  the 
ibrmer ;  of  both,  the  paper  which  is  fine  and  clear,  the  ink,  the 
marking  of  divisions  ana  subdivisions  in  each  article,  and  every 
9ther  circumstance  of  form  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  the  stu- 
dent, appear  to  be  equal.  The  Edinburgh  edition  is  precisely 
the  author's  own  text,  corrected  with  exquisite  care  by  the  two 
distinguished  scholars,  whose  names  are  mentioned.  The  pub- 
fisher,   Mr.  Clark  (to  whose  zealous,  liberal,  and  disinterested 
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exertions  Biblical  knowledge  is  deeply  indebted,)  informs  us  that 
*  several  thousand  errors  have  been  detected  and  corrected,  many 
<  of  which  were  of  vital  importance : '  and  that  Mr.  Duncan  haft 
'  inserted  many  valuable  additions,  both  Critical  and  Theological,' 
distinguished  by  being  in  brackets. 

The  chief  antecessors  of  Dr.  Robinson  are  the  eminent  men 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider; 
all  living  authors.  To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  praise  of 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
far  more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded, of  having  collected  a  noble  mass  of  materials,  ana  of 
having  taken  immense  pains  to  lay  them  down  before  his  reader 
in  an  ample  style  of  exposition  and  sometimes  of  discussion. 
We  owe  nim  much,  and  we  should  not  forget  our  obligations 
After  about  twenty  years,  during  which  the  work  met  witk 
extensive  approbation,  and  passed  through  four  editions,  it 
began  to  be  perceived  that  this  great  performance  was  not  perfect 
It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  been  so.  No  little  merit 
attaches  to  the  having  amassed  such  a  treasure  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, for  those  who  were  to  come  after,  and  even  the  very  errors 
in  the  disposition  and  application  of  those  materials,  are  entitled 
to  reverence  and  the  kindest  construction ;  oversights  or  effects  of 
exhausting  weariness  in  so  prodigious  a  labour ; 

'  quas  aut  incuna  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. ' 


The  complaints  made  were,  that  the  work  was  too  large  and 
prolix,  that  it  failed  in  precision  as  to  the  laying  down  of  mean- 
ings, that  in  that  respect  it  was  sometimes  erroneous,  that  Ike 
multiplication  of  meanings  was  extravagant,  especially  in  Ike 
prepositions  and  other  particles,  and  above  all  that  there  waa  nrt 
a  philosophical  spirit  reigning  through  the  entire  process  of  de- 
riving and  classifying  the  significations.  Wahl  and  Bretscbnafo 
standing  upon  Schleusner's  tower,  have  been  more  succearful  " 
he  in  those  points  which  their  more  advantageous  position 
them  to  descry  more  clearly  and  explore  more  completely :  yetve 
think  it  highly  probable  that  impartial  judgment,  the  fruit  of  loom 
experience,  will  bring  back  to  Schleusner's  Lexicon  aeottM^ 
able  portion  of  the  estimation  which  it  seems  to  have  lott  Aptft 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  single  circumstance  <d'M*W+ 
quently  inserting  at  due  length  the  passages  cited  from  FMfc 
Josepbus,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  other  authors,  ineM* 
of  merely  referring  to  them  by  figures  which  are  extremely  flrifc* 
to  be  erroneous,  confers  upon  his  Lexicon  a  distinction  of  abidhg 
honour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Wahl's  Clavis  and  Bretschneider's 
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Mdnuale  came  out  almost  quite  together,  in  1823 ;  and  the  second 
edition  of  each,  also  at  the  same  time,  1829,  in  the  same  city,  • 
and  by  the  same  publisher.  The  plan  of  both  is,  to  a  great 
degree  of  resemblance  the  same ;  deriving  meanings  from  their 
proper  sources,  and  judiciously  disposing  them  according  to  a 
rational  descent  of  affinities.  Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages, 
and  those  so  important  that  a  man  would  not  willingly  dispense 
with  either ;  for  one  of  them  often  supplies  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other.  Wahl  has  an  ampler  measure  of  references 
and  illustrations  from  the  Greek  classics,  and  pays  much  attention 
to  the  language  as  Greek,  and  in  relation  to  its  own  grammatical 
principles :  Bretschneider  leans  more  on  the  connexion  with  the  ' 
Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  and  the  light  to 
be  obtained  from  Jewish  Antiquities.  Both  are  happy  in  the 
deriving  and  unfolding  of  significations  from  the  proper  primi- 
tives ;  yet  in  this  particular  Bretschneider  excels :  his  penetration 
appears  the  keener,  and  his  logic  the  more  firm.  Want's  is  per- 
haps the  better  book  for  the  general  scholar  ;  Bretschneider's,  for 
the  theological  student  and  the  preacher. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Robinson  translated  Wahl's  Clavis  into  English, 
compressing  the  two  volumes  of  the  original  into  one.  That  work 
found  ready  acceptance,  and  was  eagerly  bought  up  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  indefatigable  man  applied  him- 
self, more  than  four  years  ago,  to  the  composition  of  a  new 
Lexicon  for  the  New  Testament ;  and  has  laboured  upon  it  till 
its  completion,  as  it  now  lies  before  us.  But  let  us  hear  his  own 
statement 

'  In  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  devoted  to  studies  of  this  nature  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  author's  own  views  and  principles,  in  respect  to 
Lexicography  and  Philology  in  general,  had  naturally  become  farther 
developed  and  in  some  parts  modified.  In  the  same  interval,  too,  the 
progress  of  science  in  this  department,  as  in  others,  had  not  ceased  to 
be  onward  ;  new  editions  of  the  Lexicons  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider 
bad  appeared  ;  Winer  had  pushed  his  researches  further,  and  brought 
the  results  into  a  better  form  ;  and,  above  all,  the  labours  and  improve, 
nients  of  Passow'  pn  the  fourth  edition,  and  the  last  before  the 
author's  death,  of  his  Handworterbuch  der  Griechischen  Sprache,  2 
very  large  octavo  volumes,  Leipzig,  1831, — the  best  general  Greek 
Lexicon  ever  written, — ]  c had  been  spread  before  the  world.  In  this 
state  of  things,  an  attempt  merely  to  remodel  an  imperfect  foreign 
work,  seemed  hardly  advisable.  It  appeared  therefore  to  the  author 
and  his  friends  decidedly  preferable  that,  calling  no  man  Master  on 
earth,  he  should  go  on  and  prepare,  from  the  New  Testament  itself 
tod  from  the  auxiliary  sources,  a  new  and  independent  work,  adapted  ■ 
to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  own  country.' — Pref.,  p.  v. 

.It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  our  readers,  if  we  could  quote  , 
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largely  from  die  Prefaces  <of  both  the  author  and  the  English 
editor ;  for  they  pour  out  a  flood  of  most  valuable  matter :  but  we 
cannot  so  indulge  ourselves,  and  must  be  contented  with  one  pat- 
sage  more  of  Dr.  Robinson's  rich  introduction. 

*  —  The  scieuce  of  Comparative  Philology,  which  has  sprung  up 
within  our  own  days,  has  already  taught  us  that  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  are  also  only  members  of  one  great  family  of  languages, 
which,  descending  apparently  from  the  mountains  of  India,  have  spread 
themselves  over  Southern  and  Western  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Europe; 
retaining,  under  every  diversity  of  climate  and  circumstances,  such 
obvious  affinities  as  give  undeniable  evidence  of  a  common  origin. 
These  Indo-Europaan  tongues,  as  they  are  called,  include  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  German,  English,  and  the  other  dia- 
lects of  the  Teutonic ;  and  strictly  also  those  of  the  Slavic  and  Celtic 
races.  The  Semitic  languages  form  a  distinct  family ;  though  still,  is 
their  primary  elements,  kindred  to  the  former  in  a  greater  degree  thai 
has  usually  been  supposed.  Here  too,  the  first  scientific  attempt  at 
marking  these  coincidences  as  a  part  of  Lexicography,  has  been  made 
by  Gesenius,  in  his  [Hebrew  and]  Latin  Manual  of  1833;'  [of 
which  an  English  translation  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Robinson  concur- 
rently  with  the  present  work,  and  was  published  a  few  weeks  before 
it.  ed.  i.  e.  Dr.  Bloomfiela\~\  '  but  we  apprehend  the  time  to  be  not 
far  distant,  when  every  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  indeed  of 
any  of  the  occidental  tongues,  will  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  whidi 
shall  fail  to  notice  these  striking  affinities. 

c  In  respect  to  the  Greek,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  minjl,  that  there 
are  three  great  epochs  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  language; 
through  all  or  some  of  which  the  different  meanings  and  uses  of  a 
word  may  be  traced,  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  These  axe, — ifa 
youth,  in  the  heroic  or  epic  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  with  wUea 
may  be  joined  the  Ionic  prose  of  Herodotus ; — its  prime,  in  the  petty 
days  of  Attic  elegance  and  purity,  as  exhibited  in  the  great  tragedians* 
and  in  the  prose  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  of  Plato ; — and  ita* 
decline,  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  still  later  under  the  Roman 
dominion ;  when  the  breaking  up  of  the  various  independent  state* 
the  mingling  together,  in  armies,  of  soldiers  enlisted  from  every  quarter, 
and  the  founding  of  colonies  and  large  cities  peopled  with  inhabitant* 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  also  from  foreign  lands,  could  not  fifl 
to  produce  great  changes  in  the  language  of  different  communitim; 
which,  by  natural  consequence,  would  speedily  be  reflected  in  the  lan- 
guage of  books.  Thus  was  formed,  the  later  Greek  idiom,  q  xaml  1st; 
Xtxros,  which  everywhere  superseded  the  pure  Attic ;  and  of  whist 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  iEfian,  and  other  later  ffiheflV 
are  the  representatives.  Some  of  the  forms  peculiar  to  this  later  Mis* 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Macedonians,,  and  referred  to  at 
Macedonic  dialect ;  or  sometimes  the  same  forms  were  referred  to  an 
Alexandrine  dialect,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  later  Greek 
culture  was  in  Egypt  and  its  metropolis  Alexandria. — The  language  sf 
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the  New  Testament  is  the  later  Greek  language,  as  spoken  by 
foreigners  of  the  Hebrew  stocky  and  applied  by  them  to  subjects  on 
which  it  never  had  been  employed  by  native  Greek  writers.  The  simple 
statement  of  this  fact  suggests  at  once  what  the  character  of  this  idiom 
must  be ;  and  might,  one  would  think,  have  saved  volumes  of  con- 
troversy.— '     pp.  vi.,  vii.,  viii. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  is  well  known  and  held  in  high  respect  for  his 
works,  classical  and  sacred ;  his  Thucydides,  his  herculean  Recen- 
sio  SynopHca,  his  three  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the 
larger  of  which  the  Notes  are  a  treasure  of  practical  criticism  and 
interpretation.  It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  executed  in  the  republication 
of  Robinson's  Lexicon.  His  Preface  goes  into  various  and  in- 
structive details.     For  one  citation  we  must  find  room. 


*  When  Dr.  Robinson  speaks  of  his  work  being  '  formed  independ. 
'  ently  of  all  other  Lexicons,  and  the  whole  as  being  the  result  of  his 
*  own  investigations/  we  must  suppose  him  to  merely  claim  that  quali- 
fied kind  of  originality,  which  arises  from  everywhere  exercising  his 
own  judgment,  after  reference  when  necessary  to  the  original  authori- 
ties, as  to  the  statements  made  by  his  learned  and  diligent  predecessors,, 
and  from  his  freonently  adding  matter  put  of  his  own  stores,  whether 
collected  from  other  quarters,  or  the  fruits  of  his  own  study  and  reflec- 
tion ;  or,  as  in  most  cases,  by  giving  the  same  materials,  when  advisable, 
another  form,  and  moulding  them  according  to  his  own  views;  or, 
finally,  by  his  having  somewhat  enlarged  the  plan,  and  included  certain 
particulars  which  had  not  been  previously  comprehended  in  any  Lexi- 
con. In  fact,  Dr.  Robinson's  work,  though  it  be,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  only  a  very  careful  and  able  rifacimento  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able matter  to  be  found  in  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and 
Bretschneider,  yet  is  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  several  new  fea- 
tures, and  by  the  accession  of  much  valuable  additional  matter,  derived 
either  from  the  best  German  philologists,  for  the  seven  or  eight  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider  (especi- 
ally Olshausen,  Schott,  Thiel,  Winer,  Bernardy  [?],  and  Passow,) — 
together  with  the  results  of  his  own  continued  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
QBder  die  guidance  of  strong  natural  talent,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  no  inconsiderable  acquirements  in  classical  literature.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  he  has  every  where  evinced  his  sound  judgment,  both  by 
the  abler  disposition  of  the  materials  he  derived  from  his  predecessors, 
and  especially  in  more  skilfully  classifying  the  different  significations ; 
wherein  consists  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  the  many  labours  of  the 
Lexicographer.  And  here,  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  in  general  use  within  a  period  which  some  persons 
even  yet  remember Besides  entering  more  largely  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  passages  of  controverted  sense,  he  has  aimed  at  making 
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the  work  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Concordance  ;  *  and  he  not  only  en- 
ters into  matters  of  Criticism  as  to  Various  Readings,  but  he  even  dis- 
cusses the  discrepancies  between  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  present  reading  of  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew  original. 
....  Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  a  Dictionary,  much 
doctrinal  or  practical  matter  can  be  introduced,  yet  it  need  not  be  ex- 
cluded altogether,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,'  Q — 
no  ;  not  altogether  in  his  ;]  '  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider.  If,  however, 
in  Dr.  Robinson's,  there  be  too  limited  a  portion  of  the  above  matter, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  every  where  an  air  of  serious- 
ness and  a  spirit  of  piety,  which  raise  it  exceedingly  above  the  works, 
just  mentioned.  — '     Pref.  passim. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  states  at  length  what  he  has  done  for  the  in> 

I movement  of  his  edition.  We  can  only  touch  upon  the  particu- 
ars.  They  consist  of — revision  and  correction, — converting  some 
abbreviations  into  more  intelligible  forms  of  notation, — chaiiging 
some  Americanisms  and  Latinisms  into  purer  English, — substi- 
tuting clearer  terms  and  phrases  for  some  that  are  obscure  and 
rugged, — occasional  insertions,  distinguished  by  brackets, — and 
sometimes  cancelling  what  seemed  needless  or  erroneous  in 
etymologies  and  references.  Upon  many  of  these  alterations,  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist :  and  without  such  an  extended 
comparison  as  would  be  very  tedious,  and  we  have  not  time  to 
make  it,  we  would  not  venture  on  approval  or  reprehension.  We 
are  persuaded  that  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  exercised  his  learning  and 
judgment  with  conscious  integrity :  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  thing  thus  to  deal  with  the  productions  of  a  living  author, 
especially  a  work  of  criticism,  in  which  there  is  much  scope  for 
taste  as  well  as  for  learning.  We  also  know  that  Dr.  Robinson 
viewed  these  alterations  with  much  apprehension,  and  that  many 
of  them,  so  far  as  he  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  he  de- 
cidedly disapproved ;  and  he  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  h» 
book  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  English  scholars,  just  at  it 
had  come  out  of  his  own.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that 
on  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions,  he  would  give  his  suffrage 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Clark's.  But  in  looking  back  upon  our  boyw 
days,  when  we  had  nothing  but  Schrevelius,  Hedericus,  and  Scfr 
pula,  we  say,  happy  are  the  students  of  the  present  day ;  nappy 
is  the  young  man  who  has  these  treasures  of  learned  opulence, 
in  either  the  English  or  the  Scottish  presentation  of  thenK 


*  In  the  connexion  of  this  extract,  Dr.  B.  seems  to  regard  this  tm  a  fato* 
'  hitherto  found  in  no  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Evidently  he  hid 
forgotten  the  two  volumes  of  Christian  Stockius,  which,  for  both  the  Hebte*' 
Ola  Testament  and  the  Greek  New  Testament,  present  a  very  ample  dis- 
cordance ;  only  bv  mere  references,  and  that  mode,  as  Dr.  B.  intonates,  n>. 
quires  too  much  time  to  apply  to  ready  use. 
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Art,  III.  Retrospect  of  Western  Trave.     By  Harriet  Martineau, 
Author  of  Society  in  America,  &c     Three  Volumes.    London 
Saunders  and  Ottley,  1838. 

T17E  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  short  Preface  prefixed 
"  to  these  volumes,  that  Miss  Martineau  has  been  solicited 
to  communicate  more  of  her  '  personal  narrative,  and  of  the 
'  lighter  characteristics  of  men,  and  incidents  of  travel,'  than 
suited  the  design  of  her  former  work.  This  was  to  be  expected  ; 
and  we  are  far  from  regretting  her  compliance  with  the  solicitations 
of  friends.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  respecting  which 
it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  accurate  and  ample  information 
should  be  possessed  as  America.  Sprung  from  ourselves,  the' 
Americans  have  transplanted  our  qualities  to  the  New  World, — 
hare  subjected  our  national  character  to  a  new  test,  and  are  now 
exhibiting  to  our  keen  observation  what  we  ourselves  should  be* 
come  if  placed  in  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded* 
Starting  aside  from  the  beaten  paths  of  the  Old  World,  they4 
have  struck  out  for  themselves  new  theories  of  government  ana 
new  forms  of  political  institutions.  Gathering  wisdom  from  the 
experience  of  Europe,  they  have  nobly  sought  to  combine  bene- 
ficence with  stability,  to  render  government  the  instrument  of 
universal  good,  to  raise  the  people  to  their  proper  elevation,  and 
so  to  combine  the  mixed  elements  of  society  as  to  bring  out  a  re- 
sult in  which  all  should  alike  rejoice.  In  the  constitution  of  their 
government,  the  rights  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  sought 
to  be  preserved,  while  a  bond  of  union  has  been  devised  suf- 
ficiently powerful  in  the  estimation  of  her  most  sagacious  states- 
men, to  overbear  the  interests  and  to  command  the  fidelity  of  in- 
dividual states.  The  experiment  is  yet  in  the  course  of  trial,' 
and  though  the  result  does  not  warrant  an  absolute  judgment, 
there  is  much  to  encourage  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 
Hitherto  America  has  stood  proudly  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  conscious  of  their  advantages,  her  sons  have  looked4 
with  contempt  on  the  gilded  dotage  of  many  European  States. 
They  have  forced  their  way  against  a  host  of  prejudices,  and  have 
established  their  country  in  the  first  class  of  civilized  communi- 
ties. Starting  into  being  but  as  yesterday  they  have  astonished 
their  contemporaries-  by  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and  are 
now  gathering  up  their  resources  for  yet  nobler  deeds  than  their 
fathers  were  enabled  to  achieve. 

This  phenomenon  in  the  political  world  has  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  European  statesmen.  Prodigious  efforts  were  made 
at  first  to  quench  the  young  spark  of  liberty  on  the  American 
soil,  and  when  these  failed, — when  the  arms  of  her  brave  citizens 
drove  back  the  oppressor  and  enshrined  freedom  in  her  holiest* 
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temple,  recourse  was  had  to  other  and  more  insidious  means. 
The  open  field  of  battle  was  forsaken,  only  that  malice  might  pour 
forth  her  venom,  and  falsehood  her  lies,  on  the  people  who  had 

E  roved  themselves  worthy  to  be  free.  No  Englishman  can  look 
ack  on  the  American  revolution  without  regretting  the  feet  that 
his  country  was  then  ruled  by  men  so  unworthy  to  represent  her 
intellect  and  spirit, — so  wanting  in  the  high  qualities  demanded 
by  their  station, — so  destitute  of  that  enlarged  statesmanship  and 
sagacious  foresight  with  which  genius  is  instinct.  But  so  it  was. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  was  well  supported  by  the  imbeci- 
lity of  his  advisers,  and  the  natural  consequences  followed*  Our 
armies  were  defeated  (and  well  they  might  be,  for  the  cause  in 
which  they  struggled  was  unholy),  our  treasures  were  exhausted, 
and  the  national  honour  was  foully  tarnished. 

But  though  incompetent  to  their  stations,  the  leaders  of  English 
politics  were  not  unmindful  of  themselves.  The  success  of  the 
American  revolution  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  toryism  of 
Europe.  It  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  filled  statesmen  with 
dismay,  and  was  therefore  to  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
many  by  every  artifice  which  a  selfish  and  heartless  class  could 
suggest  '  Our  craft  is  in  danger'  was  the  cry  which  resounded 
through  courts  and  palaces;  ana  all  the  engines  of  corruption  and 
power  were  instantly  set  in  play.  The  Americans  committed,  in. 
the  judgment  of  English  statesmen,  two  unpardonable  crimes; — 
they  released  religion  from  her  degrading  vassalage,  and  made  tip 
offices  of  government  subservient  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  In  this  policy,  they  have  persisted  'to  the  present 
day,  and  the  hatred  borne  towards  them  has  remained  con- 
sequently undiminished.  We  are  far  from  wishing  that  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  America  should  be  transplanted  to  our  own 
country.  They  may  flourish  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
bear  precious  fruit,  but  our  soil  would  prove  uncongenial  to  them. 
If  there  be  one  feature  of  our  national  character  more  conspicuous 
than  another,  it  is  its  monarchical  predilections.  The  experiment 
of  a  republic  was  once  tried  among  us  under  peculiarly  favorabk 
circumstances,  and  by  a  set  of  men  infinitely  above  the  pigBW 
statesmen  of  modern  times; — yet  it  proved  an  utter  failure.  Tkf 
people  had  no  sympathy  with  it  1  hey  looked  for  the  glitter  aid 
pageantry  of  a  court,  and  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  equitable 
rule  and  solid  advantages  of  a  commonwealth.  Like  children  they 
cried  for  the  toys  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  having 
first  submitted  to  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  they  after* 
wards  permitted  Charles  to  pollute  and  curse  the  landl 

But  the  American  revolution,  though  it  terminated  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  form  of  government  alien  from  the  tastes  and  predileo- 
tions  of  the  English  people,  yet  read  a  solemn  warning  to  tbfr 
statesmen  of  the  Old  World  which  effectually  disturbed  their  if* 
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poae.  It  wrested  the  fights  of  the  many  from  the  grasp  of  the 
lew,  enlarged  the  basis  of  popular  representation,  ana  established 
on  an  imperishable  footing,  the  responsibility  of  governors  to 
those  for  whom  they  ruled.  By  this  achievement  the  Mother 
Country  was  benefitted  almost  equally  with  the  Colonies.  The 
popular  cause  was  strengthened  in  the  Old  World  by  its  triumphs 
m  the  New.  There  was  an  identity  of  interest  amid  the  discre- 
pancy of  forms.  *It  is  not,'  says  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the 
purest,  and  noblest,  and  most  high-minded  of  men,  '  so  much  the 
iJbrm  of  the  administration,  as  the  thing  administered,  wherein 
'  the  good  or  evil  of  government  doth  consist.9  From  this  period  a 
large  class  of  writers  in  our  country  have  laboured  sedulously  in 
the  work  of  defamation.  Some  have  uttered  calumnies  for  bread, 
some  from  niere  love  of  mischief,  and  others  from  the  perverting 
influence  of  party  spirit  Nor  has  America  failed  to  supply 
her  enemies  with  plausible  grounds  for  attack  Noble  as  are 
the  principles  on  which  her  political  edifice  is  reared,  there  is  a 
strange  want  of  coherence  and  honesty  in  her  practice.  The 
domestic  slavery  cherished  in  so  many  of  her  States  is  a  foul  blot 
to  which  the  finger  of  tory  scorn  may  point  with  deadly  effect, 
and  her  best  friends, — her  noblest  ana  most  virtuous  sons  cannot 
efface  it  Were  we  American  citizens  we  should  burn  with  in- 
dignation at  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Constitution  of  our  land 
by  so  anomalous  and  demon-like  a  system.  Never  will  the  Re- 
public, with  all  her  energy  and  vast  resources,  take  her  proper 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  till  this  deep-stained  in- 
famy is  erased  from  her  escutcheon.  But  we  are  forgetting  our 
author  and  her  volumes. 

Miss  Martineau  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  9,  1834,  and 
landed  at  New  York  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  Her 
voyage  is  pleasantly  described,  though  without  any  of  that  stirring 
power  by  which  a  reader  is  familiarized  with  the  emotions  of  a 
voyager  on  the  stormy  deep.  Her  account  of  the  storm,  set  down 
by  the  captain  as  '  a  hurricane  in  the  log  book/  is  anything  but 
moving.  It  leaves  the  deep  feelings  of  the  soul  unroused,  and 
is  too  evidently  a  piece  of  art  We  much  suspect  that  there  is 
wanting  in  the  soul  of  our  author,  a  capability  of  entering  into 
the  scene  so  prettily  described.  Her  susceptibility  of  more  pleas- 
ing emotions,  and  her  nice  powers  of  observation,  are  advantage- 
ously exhibited  in  her  occupations  during  the  voyage.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  of  the  revelations  made  to  ner  attentive 
gaze  is  an  interesting  refutation  of  the  monotony  supposed  by 
many  to  be  inseparable  from  a  sea  voyage. 

'  By  two  o'clock,  when  the  deck  began  to  fill  again  after  luncheon, 
my  bead  and  eyes  had  had  enough  of  writing,  and  I  joyfully  mounted 
the  rail.     If  I  wanted  to  watch  the  sea  undisturbed,  I  held  a  Shak- 
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speare  in  my  hand.  If  I  carried  no  book,  somebody  came  to  talk. 
What  fleets  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  did  we  see  at  those  hours !  I 
hardly  know  whether  these  little  mariners  of  the  deep  are  most  beauti- 
ful when  gliding,  rich  in  their  violet  hues,  along  the  calm  sunny  sur- 
face of  the  summer  sea,  or  when  they  are  tossed  about,  like  toys,  by 
rough  dark  waves.  One  day,  when  I  was  exclaiming  on  their  beauty, 
a  young  lady,  industriously  working  at  her  table-mats,  observed  that 
it  was  very  odd  that  she  had  crossed  this  ocean  three  times,  and  had 
never  seen  a  Portuguese  man-of-war.  I  concluded  that  she  had  never 
looked  for  them,  and  asked  the  favour  of  her  to  stand  by  my  side  for 
one  half  hour.  She  did  so,  and  saw  three.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
those  who  complain  of  the  monotony  of  the  ocean,  do  not  use  their 
eyes  as  they  do  on  land.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  at  sea  to  sit  on 
.deck,  looking  abroad  only  when  the  sun  is  setting,  or  the  moon  rising, 
or  when  there  is  a  sail  to  be  speculated  upon.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  I  caught  were  when  no  one  else  was  looking  down 
<mite  into  the  deep— the  only  way  to  see  most  of  the  creatures  that 
live  there.  One  day  I  was  startled,  while  thus  gazing,  with  an  exqui- 
site radiance,  like  an  expanse  of  brilliant  rainbow,  far  down  in  the 
sunny  deep  under  our  bows.  My  exclamation  brought  one  witness  to 
behold,  as  I  did,  the  distinct  form  of  a  dolphin  come  out  of  the  light 
It  was  a  family  of  dolphins, — the  only  ones  that  were  seen  on  the  voy- 
age. Many  a  flying  fish  darted  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  into  another. 
Many  a  minuet  did  Mother  Carey's  chickens  trip,  with  their  slender 
web-feet,  on  the  momentary  calm  left  between  two  billows.  Many  a 
shining  visitor  came  up  from  the  lowest  deep,  to  exchange  glances  and 
be  gone.  I  soon  found  it  was  in  vain  to  call  people  to  look.  These 
•sights  are  too  transient  to  be  caught  otherwise  than  by  watching. 
When  a  shoal  of  porpoises  came  to  race  with  the  ship,  every  one  on 
board  was  up  on  the  rail  to  see  ;  and  an  exhilarating  sight  it  is,  when 
the  ship  is  going  before  the  wind  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  porpoises  dart 
visibly  through  the  midst  of  a  billow,  and  pitch  and  rise,  and  cress 
each  other's  path,  swiftly  and  orderly,  without  ever  relaxing  their  speed, 
till  they  are  tired  of  play.  It  is  impossible  to  help  having  a  favourite 
among  the  shoal,  and  watching  him  with  an  interest  and  aj^piratioo 
which,  upon  consideration,  are  really  ridiculous.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  1^—14. 

Miss  Martineau  arrived  at  New  York  just  after  the  aboli- 
tion riots  had  taken  place,  and  a  trifling  circumstance  which 
occurred  on  board,  must  have  somewhat  damped  her  ex- 
pectations of  a  friendly  greeting.  Mr.  George  Thompsoa 
was  at  this  time  expected  in  America.  The  object  of 
his  mission  was  well  known,  and  the  infuriated  abettors  of 
slavery  were  prepared  to  give  him  a  reception  worthy  of  their 
cause.  The  Americans  attempt  to  justify  their  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Thompson  by  alleging  the  violence  and  bitteraesi 
with  which  he  denounced  their  national  crime.  They  were  all 
kindness  and  charity  till  the  fierceness  of  his  rebuke  stirred  up 
their  darker  passions  !  The  following  incident  will  show  that  be- 
fore he  trod  their  soil,  or  reproved  their  hypocrisy,  they  **** 
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rprepared  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  They  knew  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  this  was  enough  to  render  them  his 
deadly  foes.  Immediately  that  the  pilot  came  on  board,  he  was 
seen  by  the  passengers  to  be  in  grave  consultation  with  the  cap- 
tain.    But  Miss  Martineau  shall  describe  what  took  place. 

• 

' '  Here  he  is  ! '  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once  ;  and  an  elegant  little 
affair  of  a  boat  was  seen  approaching.  A  curious-looking  old  gentle- 
man swung  himself  up,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
ravenous  inquirers  for  news.  He  thrust  an  armful  of  newspapers 
among  us,  and  beckoned  the  captain  to  the  stern,  where  the  two  re- 
mained in  grave  consultation  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  captain  cal- 
led one  of  the  lady  passengers  aside,  to  ask  her  a  question.  What  the 
pilot  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  George  Thompson,  the  Abolition 
missionary,  was  on  board.  He  was  to  have  been,  but  was  not.  The 
pilot  declared  that  this  was  well,  as  he  could  not  have  been  landed 
without  the  certainty  of  being  destroyed  within  a  week— the  Abolition 
riots  in  New  York  having  taken  place  just  before.  What  the  captain 
wanted  to  learn  of  the  lady  passenger  was,  what  my  opinions  on  slavery 
were,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  might  safely  land  me.  She  told 
him  that  I  was  an  abolitionist  in  principle ;  but  that  she  believed  I 
went  to  America  to  learn  and  not  to  teach.  So  the  good  captain  nod- 
ded, and  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject/ — ib.,  p.  37* 

The  chief  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  the  lively 
and  graphic  sketches  which  are  given  of  the  leading  men  of 
America.     We  have  met  with  nothing  equal  to  them  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  previous  tourists.     Other  travellers  have  pourtrayed  the 
general  character  of  the  population,  the  modes  of  social  life,  and 
the    varying  degrees  of  refinement   visible  in    different    parts 
of  the    Republic.     But   Miss    Martineau   was  admitted   to  the 
homes  and  fellowship  of  her  public  men.      The  fame   of  her 
writings  had  preceded  her ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  her  pen 
would  be  in  requisition  on  her  return  to  England,  the  officers  of 
government,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  sought  her 
acquaintance  and  did  her  honour.    Mr.  Livingston's  name  is  well 
known  in  England  since  his  embassy  to  France  in   1833,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  difficult  negotiations  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  General  Jackson,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  embroil  the  two  nations  in  war.     Our  author  met  with  the  aged 
statesman  on  board  the  steam  packet  on  the  Hudson,  '  his  own 
'  beloved  river,  whose  banks  were  studded  with  the  country  seats 
'  of  a  host  of  his  relations.'     Mr.  Livingston's  fame  mainly  rests 
on  the  Louisiana  Code,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  laboured 
with  astonishing  assiduity  and  devotedness.     The  following  anec- 
dote furnishes  a  rare  instance  of  self  control  and  indomitable 
•resolution. 
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*  During  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  British,  Mr.  Livingston 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the  State :  and  when  it  was 
over,  undertook,  with  two  coadjutors,  the  formidable  task  of  simplifying 
its  laws,  entangled  as  they  were  with  Spanish  prolixities,  and  all  man- 
ner of  unnecessary  and  unintelligible  provisions.  His  system  was 
adopted,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  In  1820,  the  system  of  mu- 
nicipal law  was  revised  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  and  his  amendments  were  pnt  in  practice  in  1823. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged,  without  assistance,  in  preparing  hk 
celebrated  penal  code.  When  it  was  all  ready  for  the  press,  in  1824, 
he  sat  up  late  one  night,  to  ascertain  finally  the  correctness  of  the  fair 
copy ;  and,  having  finished,  retired  to  rest,  in  a  state  of  calm  satis- 
faction at  his  great  work  being  completed.  He  was  awakened  by  s 
cry  of  fire.  The  room  where  he  had  been  employed  was  burning,  and 
every  scrap  of  his  papers  was  consumed.  Not  a  note  or  memorandma 
was  saved. 

'  He  appeared  to  have  been  stunned  for  the  hour ;  but  before  the  day 
closed  he  had  begun  his  labours  again  ;  and  he  never  relaxed,  till,  m 
two  years  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  presented  his  work  to  the 
lature  of  Louisiana,  improved  by  the  reconsideration  which  he  had 
compelled  to  give  it.  Men  of  all  countries  who  understand  jurispra- 
dence,  seem  to  think,  that  no  praise  of  this  achievement  can  be  ex- 
cessive.'  ib.,p.  71  • 

At  Albany,  Miss  Martineau  met  with  Van  Buren,  the  succesMr 
of  General  Jackson,  and  there  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  her 
sketch  of  the  President  which  stimulates  rather  man  satisfies 
curiosity. 

'  There  is  nothing  remarkable/  she  says,  *  in  the  appearance  of  tin 
gentleman,  whom  1  afterwards  saw  frequently  at  Washington.  He  k 
small  in  person,  with  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  1  was  often  mImJ 
whether  I  did  not  think  his  manners  gentlemanly.  There  is  mod 
friendliness  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted  man :  he  is  skt 
rich  in  information,  and  lets  it  come  out  on  subjects  in  which  he  camMl 
contrive  to  see  any  danger  in  speaking.  But  his  manners  want  the 
frankness  and  confidence  which  are  essential  to  good  breeding.  Jh 
questions  closely  without  giving  anything  in  return.  Moreover,  he 
flatters  to  a  degree  which  so  cautious  a  man  should  long  ago  have  teal 
out  to  be  disagreeable :  and  his  flattery  is  not  merely  praise  of  t)0 
person  he  is  speaking  to,  but  a  worse  kind  still, — a  scepticisa  sal 
ridicule  of  objects  and  persons  supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  one  h» 
is  conversing  with.  1  fully  believe  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  indulMt 
domestic  man,  and  a  reasonable  political  master,  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
shrewd  man  of  business  :  but  he  has  the  scepticism  which  marks  fe 
lower  orders  of  politicians.  His  public  career  exhibits  no  one  c 
of  that  faith  in  men,  and  preference  of  principle  to  petty  exi 
by  which  a  statesman  shows  himself  to  be  great. 

'  The  consequence  is  that,  with  all  his  opportunities,  no  great  dssd 
has  ever  been  put  to  his  account,  and  his  shrewdness  has  been  at  fask 
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kk  tome  of  the  most  trying  crises  of  his  career.  The  man  who  so  little 
trusts  others,  and  so  intensely  regards  self  as  to  make  it  the  study  of 
his  life  not  to  commit  himself,  is  liable  to  a  more  than  ordinary  danger 
of  judging  wrong  when  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to 
act  a  decided  part.  It  has  already  been  so  with  Mr.  Van  Bur  en,  more 
than  once ;  and  now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  must 
sometimes  visibly  lead,  and  cannot  always  appear  to  follow,  it  will  be 
seen  whether  a  due  reverence  of  men  and  a  forgetfulness  of  self  would 
not  have  furnished  him  with  more  practical  wisdom  than  all  Jiis  'sound- 
ing on  his  dim  and  perilous  way/  Mr.  Calhoun  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  evil  genius.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  understood  to  be  in  expecta- 
tion of  succeeding  to  the  presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  This  appointment  of  President 
Jackson's  did  not  receive  the  necessary  sanction  from  the  Senate ;  and 
the  new  minister  was  recalled  on  the  first  possible  day,  Mr.  Calhoun 
being  very  active  in  bringing  him  back.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  aware 
that  lie  was  recalling  one  who  was  to  prove  a  successful  rival.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  not  been  President ;  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so :  but  the  suc- 
cessful rival  has  a  mortal  dread  of  the  great  Nullifier — a  dread  so  ob- 
vious, and  causing  such  a  prostration  of  all  principle  and  all  dignity,  as 
to  oblige  observers  to  conclude  that  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than 
they  see  ;  that  it  will  come  out  some  day  why  the  disappointed  aspirant 
is  still  to  be  propitiated,  when  he  seems  to  be  deprived  of  power  to  do 
mischief.  In  'Society  in  America,1  I  have  given  an  account  of  the 
Nullification  struggle,  and  of  the  irritation,  the  mysterious  discontent, 
which  it  has  left  behind.'* 

'  Perhaps  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  entertain  the  opinion  which  many 
hold,  that  that  business  is  not  over  yet,  and  that  the  slavery  question  is 
made  a  pretext  by  the  Nullifiers  of  the  South,  for  a  line  of  action  to 
which  they  are  impelled  by  the  disappointed  personal  ambition  of  one 
or  two,  and  the  wounded  pride  of  the  many  who  cannot  endure  the 
contrast  between  the  increase  of  the  Free  States  of  the  North  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  Slave  States  of  the  South  However  this  may  be, 
to  propitiate  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Van  Buren's  great 
object  for  a  long  time  past :  an  object  probably  hopeless  in  itself,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  is  likely  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  North 
far  faster  than  he  could,  at  best,  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  South. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1836,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  still  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  Presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  his  Bill,  (commonly  called  the  Gag 
Bill,)  to  violate  the  post-office  function,  by  authorizing  post-masters  to 
investigate  the  contents  of  the  mails,  and  to  keep  back  all  papers  what- 
soever relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  Bill  was,  by  consent, 
read  the  first  and  second  times  without  debate :  and  the  Senate  was  to 
be  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  should  go  to  a  third  reading. 
The  votes  were  equal — 18  to  18.     •  Where's  the  Vice-President?  * 
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shouted  Mr.  Calhoun's  mighty  voice.  The  Vice-President  was  behind 
a  pillar,  talking.  He  was  compelled  to  give  the  casting-vote, — to  com- 
mit himself  for  once  ;  a  cruel  necessity  to  a  man  of  his  caution.  He 
voted  for  the  third  reading,  and  there  was  a  hitter  cry  on  the  instant, 
— '  The  Northern  States  are  sold/  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the 
division  on  the  third  reading,  and  the  Vice-President  lost  by  his  vote 
the  good-will  of  the  whole  body  of  abolitionists,  who  had  till  then  sup- 
ported him  as  the  democratic  and  supposed  anti-slavery  candidate.  As 
it  was,  most  of  the  abolitionists  did  not  vote  at  all,  for  want  of  a  good 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  majority  was  so  reduced  as  to  justify 
a  belief  that  if  the  people  had  had  another  year  to  consider  his  conduct 
in,  or  if  another  democratic  candidate  could  have  been  put  forward,  he 
would  have  been  emphatically  rejected.  Having  once  committed  him- 
self, he  has  gone  further  still,  in  propitiation  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  On  the 
day  of  his  presidential  installation,  he  declared  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  declaration  does  not  arise  out  of  a 
t>elief  that  Congress  has  not  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District ; 
for  he  did,  not  long  before,  when  hard  pressed,  declare  that  he  believed 
Congress  to  possess  that  power.  He  has  therefore  hazarded  the  extraor- 
dinary declaration  that  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  assent  to 
what  may  become  the  will  of  the  people,  constitutionally  embodied. 
This  is  a  lx>ld  intimation  for  a  '  non-committal  man  '  to  make.  It  re- 
mains to  l>e  seen  whether  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  really  dangerous,  can  be 
kept  quiet  by  such  fawning  as  this ;  and  whether  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple may  not  be  rather  stimulated  than  restrained  by  this  sacrifice  of 
them  to  the  South,  so  as  either  to  compel  the  President  to  retract  his 
declaration  before  his  four  years  are  out,  or  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

*  How  strange  it  is  to  recal  one's  first  impressions  of  public  men  in 
the  midst  of  one's  matured  opinions  of  them !  How  freshly  i  remem- 
l>er  the  chat  about  West  Point  and  Stockbridge  acquaintances  that  I 
had  that  afternoon  at  Albany  with  the  conspicuous  man  about  whom  I 
was  then  ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  whom  I  have  since  seen  commit- 
ted to  the  lowest  political  principles  and  practices,  while  elected  as  pro- 
fessing some  of  the  highest !  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  interpretation  which  is 
commonly  put  upon  the  facts  of  his  political  life,  he  has  no  one  to  blame 


which  democratic  republicans  have  a  right  to  require  of  their  rulers.9 

—ib,,  pp.111— 116. 
If  Mr.  Calhoun  be  supposed  to  exert  a  mysterious  influence 
over  the  measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  an  equal,  though  more 
friendly  power  was  universally  attributed  to  Amos  Kendall  over 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson.  Little  appears  to  be 
known  of  the  habits  and  private  life  of  this  singular  man.  He 
rarely  appears  in  public,  and  when  lie  does  so  his  stay  is  but  mo- 
mentary.    Miss  Martineau  repaired  of  course,  to  Washington 
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during  the  sitting  of  Congress,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
a  glance  of  this  spectral  politician.  She  shall  tell  the  tale  her- 
self: 

'  I  was  fortunate  enough  once  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible 
Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  administration ;  the 
thinker,  planner,  and  doer ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  dark.  Documents  are 
issued  of  an  excellence  which  prevents  their  being  attributed  to  persons 
who  take  the  responsibility  of  them  ;  a  correspondence  is  kept  up  all 
over  the  country  for  which  no  one  seems  to  be  answerable ;  work  is 
done,  of  goblin  extent,  and  with  goblin  speed,  which  makes  men  look 
about  them  with  a  superstitious  wonder  ;  and  the  invisible  Amos  Ken- 
dall has  the  credit  of  it  all.  President  Jackson's  Letters  to  his  Cabinet 
are  said  to  be  Kendall's :  the  report  on  Sunday  Mails  is  attributed  to 
Kendall :  the  letters  sent  from  Washington  to  appear  in  remote  country 
newspapers,  whence  they  are  collected  and  published  in  the  Globe  as 
demonstrations  of  public  opinion,  are  pronounced  to  be  written  by 
Kendall.  Every  mysterious  paragraph  in  opposition  newspapers 
relates  to  Kendall ;  and  it  is  some  relief  to  the  timid  that  his  having 
now  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  affords  opportunity  for  open 
attacks  upon  this  twilight  personage ;  who  is  proved,  by  the  faults  in 
the  Post-Office  administration,  not  to  be  able  to  do  quite  everything 
well.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  a  great  genius.  He  unites  with  his 
'  great  talent  for  silence  '  a  splendid  audacity.  One  proof  of  this  I 
have  given  elsewhere,  in  the  account  of  the  bold  stroke  by  which  he 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  to  his  appointment  as  Postmaster- 
General.0 

'  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  he  does  (incredible  enough 
m  amount  any  way)  if  he  went  into  society  like  other  men.     He  did, 
however,  one  evening, — I  think  it  was  at  the  Attorney-General's.  The 
moment  I  went  in,  mtimations  reached  me  from  all  quarters,  amidst 
nods  and  winks,  '  Kendall  is  here  :  '  '  That  is  he.'     I  saw  at  once  that 
his  plea  for  seclusion, — bad  health, — is  no  false  one.     The  extreme 
sallowness  of  his  complexion,  and  hair  of  such  perfect  whiteness  as  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  testified  to  disease.      His  counte- 
nance does  not  help  the  superstitious  to  throw  off  their  dread  of  him.. 
He  probably  does  not  desire  this  superstition  to  melt  away  ;  for  there 
is  no  calculating  how  much  influence  was  given  to  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration by  the  universal  belief  that  there  was  a  concealed  eye  and  hand 
behind  the  machinery  of  government,  by  which  everything  could  be 
foreseen,  and  the  hardest  deeds  done.     A  member  of  Congress  told  me,  * 
this  night,  that  he  had  watched  through  four  sessions  for  a  sight  of 
Kendall,  and  had  never  obtained  it  till  now.     Kendall  was  leaning  on  « 
a.  chair,  with  head  bent  down,  and  eye  glancing  up  at  a  member  of 
Congress  with  whom  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  :  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  gone. 


i. 
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'  Neither  Mr.  Clay  or  any  of  his  family  ever  spoke  a  wort  to  me  of 
Kendall,  except  in  his  public  capacity  ;  but  I  heard  elsewhere' and  re- 
peatedly the  well-known  story  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  men,  early 
in  Kendall's  life.  Tidings  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  one  evening, 
many  years  ago,  at  their  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  that  a  young  man,  solitary  and  poor,  lay  ill  of  a  fever  indie 
noisy  hotel  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Clay  went  down  in  the  carriage  without 
delay,  and  brought  the  sufferer  home  to  her  house,  where  she  nursed 
him  with  her  own  hands  till  he  recovered.  Mr.  Clay  was  struck  with 
the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  young  man  (Kendall)!  and  retained 
him  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  heaping  benefits  upon  him  with  characteristic 
bounty.  Thus  far  is  notorious  fact.  As  to  the  causes  of  their  separa- 
tion and  enmity,  I  have  not  heard  Kendall's  side  of  the  question ;  and 
I  therefore  say  nothing ;  but  go  on  to  the  other  notorious  facts,  that 
Amos  Kendall  quitted  Mr.  Clay's  political  party  some  time  ate 
Adams  had  been,  by  Mr.  Clay's  influence,  seated  in  the  Preeidenual 
chair,  and  went  over  to  Jackson ;  since  which  time,  he  has  never  ceas- 
ed his  persecutions  of  Mr.  Clay  through  the  newspapers.  It  was  ex- 
tensively believed,  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  accession,  that  Kendall  would 
be  dismissed  from  office  altogether ;  and  there  was  much  speculation 
about  how  the  administration  would  get  on  without  him.  But  he 
appears  to  be  still  there.  Whether  he  goes  or  stays,  it  will  probably 
be  soon  apparent  how  much  of  the  conduct  of  Jackson's  government  is 
attributable  to  Kendall's  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  late  President; 
as  he  is  hardly  likely  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  present, 

— ib.,  pp.  957-ttk 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  furnished  of  the  history  and 
party  alliances  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit,  as  well  as  other  matters  illustrative  of  die  character 
and  views  of  leading  men.  We  should  be  gladto  transcribe  the 
opinions  recorded  on  some  of  the  topics  which  deeply  engage  ov 
own  countrymen,  but  our  space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  quote 
the  following.  Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors  who  pail 
their  respects  to  our  author  at  Washington,  was  ChiefJustiae 
Marshall,  a  'tall,  majestic,  bright-eyed  old  man  !  OM  by 
*  ology,  by  the  lines  on  his  composed  face,  and  by  his  sen. 
the  republic ;  but  so  dignified,  so  fresh,  so  present  to  the 


*  that  no  feeling  of  compassionate  consideration  for  age  dared  te 

*  mix  with  the  contemplation  of  him.'    He  was  mttodaoao1  by 
Judge  Story,  and  his  views  of  the  English,  ecclesiastical 
were  such  as  an  impartial  bystander  will  be  found  in 
actopt 

'  The  first  evening,  he  asked  me  much  about  English  poBdeJL.^1 
especially  whether  the  people  were  not  fast  ripening  for  the  $b30m 
of  our  religious  establishment — an  institution  which,  after  a  long jjfjtfy 
of  it,  he  considered  so  monstrous  in  principle,  and  so  injurious  Hi  ^^ 
religion  in  practice,  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  it  o  old  be 
for  anything  but  political  purposes.    There  was  no  pre  udice 
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account  of  American  modes  being  different ;  for  he  observed  that  the 
clergy  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  far  from  being  in  the  van  of  society, 
and  lamented  the  existence  of  much  fanaticism  in  the  United  States  ; 
but  he  saw  the  evils  of  an  establishment  the  more  clearly,  not  the  less, 
from  being  aware  of  the  faults  in  the  administration  of  religion  at  home. 
The  most  animated  moment  of  our  conversation  was  when  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  visit  Mr.  Madison,  on  leaving  Washington.  He  instantly 
sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  with  beaming  eyes  began  to  praise  Mr. 
Madison.  Madison  received  the  mention  of  Marshall's  name  in  just 
the  same  manner :  yet  these  men  were  strongly  opposed  in  politics, 
and  their  magnanimous  appreciation  of  each  other  underwent  no  slight 
or  brief  trial.' — ib.,  p.  248. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  universal  among 
the  Americans,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not,  for  a  more 
anomalous,  absurd,  and  pernicious  system,  than  that  of  our  State 
Church  does  not  exist  on  earth.  The  laborious  efforts  of  our 
statesmen,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  to  uphold  this  corrupt  and  soul- 
destroying  institution,  is  a  perfect  marvel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  mystery  would  be  unravelled,  if  the  services  done 
to  a  needy  and  out-grown  aristocracy  were  understood. 

' '  I  do  not  understand  this  Lord  John  Russel  of  yours,'  said  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  of  them.  '  Is  he  serious  in  supposing  that  he  can 
allow  a  penny  of  the  revenues,  a  plait  of  the  lawn-sleeves  of  that  Irish 
Church  to  be  touched,  and  keep  the  whole  from  coming  down,  in  Ire- 
land first,  and  in  England  afterwards  ? '  We  fully  agreed  in  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  Lord  John  Russell  serious.  The  comparison  of 
various,  but  I  believe  pretty  extensive  American  opinions  about  the 
Church  of  England  yields  rather  a  curious  result.  No  one  dreams  of 
the  Establishment  being  necessary,  or  being  designed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion :  it  is  seen  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall  and  a  host  of 
others  to  be  an  institution  turned  to  political  purposes.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  among  many,  considers  that  the  Church  has  supported  the 
State  for  many  years.  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  multitude  with  him,  antici- 
pates the  speedy  fall  of  the  Establishment.  The  result  yielded  by  all 
this  is  a  persuasion  not  very  favourable  (to  use  the  American  phrase) 
'  to  the  permanence  of  pur  institutions.' — ib.,  p.  261. 

The  American  senate  naturally  fixed  the  eye  of  our  author,  and 
is  thus  rapidly  described : 


.,  „!*.** 


'  When  I  first  entered  it,  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  heads 
than  the  forty-six  before  my  eyes : — two  only  being  absent,  and  the 
Union  then  consisting  of  twenty-four  States.  Mr.  Calhoun's  counte- 
nance first  fixed  my  attention ;  the  splendid  eye,  the  straight  forehead, 
surmounted  by  a  load  of  stiff,  upright,  dark  hair ;  the  stern  brow,  the 
inflexible  mouth ;— it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  in  the  coun- 
try.   Next  him  sat  his  colleague,  Mr.  Preston,  in  singular  contrast,— 
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stout  in  person,  with  a  round,  ruddy,  good-humoured  face,  large  bine 
eyes,  and  a  wig,  orange  to-day,  brown  yesterday,  and  golden  to-morrow. 
Near  them  sat  Colonel  Benton,  a  temporary  people's  man,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  his  pomposity.     He  sat  swelling  amidst  his  piles  of  papers 
and  books,  looking  like  a  being  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  good-hu- 
moured barber  or  inn- keeper,  but  forced  by  fate  to  make  himm>lf  into 
a  mock-heroic  senator.     Opposite  sat  the  transcendant  Webster,  with 
his  square  forehead  and  cavernous  eyes  ;  and  behind  him  the  homely 
Clay,  with  the  face  and  figure  of  a  farmer,  but  something  of  the  air  of 
a  divine,  from  his  hair  being  combed  straight  back  from  his  temples. 
Near  them  sat  Southard  and  Porter ;  the  former  astute  and  rapid  m 
countenance  and  gesture  ;  the  latter  strangely  mingling  a  boyish  fan 
and  lightness  of  manner  and  glance  with  the  sobriety  suitable  to  the 
Judge  and  the  Senator.     His  keen  eye  takes  in  everything  that  passes; 
his  extraordinary  mouth,  with  its  overhanging  upper  lip,  has  but  to 
unfold  into  a  smile  to  win  laughter  from  the  sourest  official  or  dema- 
gogue.    Then  there  was  the  bright  bon-houimie  of  Ewing  of  Ohio,  the 
most  primitive-looking  of  senators ;  and  the  benign,  religious  gravity 
of  Frelinghuysen  ;  the  gentlemanly  air  of  Buchanan ;  the  shrewdnea 
of  Poindexter  ;  the  somewhat  melancholy  simplicity  of  Silsbee, — ill 
these,  and  many  others  were  striking ;  and  for  nothing  more  than  for 
their  total  unlikeness  to  each  other.     No  English  person  who  has  not 
travelled  over  half  the  world,  can  form  an  idea  of  such  differences 
among  men  forming  one  assembly  for  the  same  purposes,  and  speaking 
the  same  language.     Some  were  descended  from  Dutch  farmers,  some 
from  French  huguenots,  some  from  Scotch  puritans,  some  from  Eng- 
lish cavaliers,  some  from  Irish  chieftains.     They  were  brought  together 
out  of  law-courts,  sugar-fields,   merchants'   stores,   mountain-luins, 
forests  and  prairies.     The  stamp  of  originality  was  impressed  on  every 
one,  and  inspired  a  deep,  involuntary  respect.     I  have  seen  no  usem- 
bly  of  chosen  men,  and  no  company  of  the  high-born,  invested  with  the 
antique  dignities  of  an  antique  realm,  half  so  imposing  to  the  imagns- 
nation  as  this  collection  of  stout-souled,  full-grown,  original  men, 
brought  together  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  sufficiency,  to  work 
out  the  will  of  their  diverse  constituencies.' — ib.,  pp.  300 — 302. 

Recent  events  have  interested  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
community  in  Mr.  Adams,  the  ex-president,  and  we  must  not 
therefore  pass  over  our  author's  sketch  of  him.  He  has  done  a  noble 
service  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  general  cause  of  human  freedom 
by  the  fearless  stand  he  lately  made  in  the  American  Senate  fa 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  right  of  petitioning.  '  Faithful  among 
the  faithless,'  he  acted  worthy  of  his  nigh  fame  by  sacrificing  pre- 
sent popularity  to  the  defence  of  his  country's  most  sacred  ngkfc 

•  My  chief  interest  was  watching  Mr.  Adams,  of  whose  apeakflfc . 
however,  I  can  give  no  account.     The  circumstance  of  this  flfiitlnpis 
being  now  a  member  of  the  representative  body  after  having  been  ft*- 
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lent,  fixes  the  attention  of'  all  Europeans  upon  him,  with  as  much 
miration  as  interest.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
merica.  He  is  an  embodiment  of  the  pure,  simple  morals  which  are 
sinned  to  prevail  in  the  thriving  young  republic.  His  term  of  office 
»  marked  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  subordination  of  glory  to 
odness,— of  showy  objects  to  moral  ones.  The  eccentricity  of  thought 
d  action  in  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  his  admirers  bitterly  or  sorrowfully 
nplain,  and  which  renders  him  an  impracticabie  member  of  a  party, 
ises  from  the  same  honest  simplicity  which  crowns  his  virtues,  min- 
sd  with  a  faulty  taste  and  an  imperfect  temper.  His  hastiness  of 
tertion  has  sometimes  placed  him  in  predicaments  so  undignified  as 
nost  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  honours  he  wins  by  pertinacious  and 
Id  adherence  to  a  principle  which  he  considers  sound.  His  occasion. 
starts  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  party,  without  notice,  and  without 
parent  cause,  have  been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  explained  on  sup- 
utions  of  interest  or  vanity  :  they  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for 
other  ways.  Between  one  day  and  another,  some  new  idea  of  jus. 
e  and  impartiality  may  strike  his  brain,  and  send  him  to  the  House 
rm  with  invective  against  his  party,  and  sympathy  with  their  foes. 
»  rises,  and  speaks  out  all  his  new  mind,  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
tole  assembly,  every  man  of  whom  bends  to  hear  every  syllable  he 
rs, — perplexity  which  gives  way  to  dismay  on  the  one  hand  and 
iimpn  on  the  other.  The  triumphant  party  begins  to  coax  and  ho- 
ur him  ;  but  before  the  process  is  well  begun,  he  is  off  again,  finding 
it  he  had  gone  too  far ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  finishes  by 
icing  himself  between  two  fires.  I  now  describe  what  I  actually 
baessed  of  his  conduct  in  one  instance ;  conduct  which  left  no  more 
abt  of  his  integrity  than  of  his  eccentricity.  He  was  well  described 
me  before  I  saw  him.  '  Study  Mr.  Adams,'  was  the  exhortation, 
Ton  will  find  him  well  worth  it.  He  runs  in  veins  ;  if  you  light 
on  one  you  will  find  him  marvellously  rich  ;  if  not,  you  may  chance 
meet  rubbish.  In  action,  he  is  very  peculiar.  He  will  do  ninety- 
le  things  nobly, — excellently ; — but  the  hundredth  will  be  so  bad  in 
(te  and  temper,  that  it  will  drive  all  the  rest  out  of  your  head,  if  you 
n't  take  care.*  His  countrymen  will  '  take  care/  Whatever  the 
ate  of  party  may  be,  however  the  tone  of  disappointment  against  Mr. 
lams  may  sometimes  rise  to  something  too  like  hatred,  there  is  un- 
abtedly  a  deep  reverence  and  affection  for  the  man  in  the  nation's 
art;  and  any  one  may  safely  prophesy  that  his  reputation,  half  a 
ltury  after  his  death,  will  be  of  a  very  honourable  kind.  He  fought 
.tout  and  noble  battle  in  Congress  last  session  in  favour  of  discussion 
the  Slavery  question,  and  in  defence  of  the  right  of  petition  upon  it, 
on  behalf  of  women  as  well  as  of  men.  While  hunted,  held  at  bay, 
nost  torn  to  pieces  by  an  outrageous  majority, — leaving  him,  1  be- 
!ve,  in  absolute  unity, — he  preserved  a  boldness  and  coolness  as 
lusing  as  they  were  admirable.  Though  he  now  and  then  vents  his 
ken  with  violence  when  disappointed  in  a  favorite  object,  he  seems 
ile  to  bear  perfectly  well  that  which  it  is  the  great  fault  of  Ameri. 
ros  to  shrink  from, — singularity  and  blame.      He  seems  at  times 
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reckless  of  opinion ;  and  this  is  the  point  of  his  churactef  winch  his 
countrymen  seem,  naturally,  least  able  to  comprehend. 

'  Such  is  the  result  of  the  olxservations  I  was  able  to  make  on  this 
gentleman  when  at  Washington.  I  was  prevented  seeing  so  much  of 
him  as  I  earnestly  desired  by  his  family  circumstances.  He  had  just 
lost  a  son,  and  did  not  appear  in  society.  It  is  well  known  in  America 
that  Mr.  Adams  will  leave  behind  him  papers  of  inestimable  value. 
For  forty  years  (I  was  told)  he  has  kept  a  diary,  full  and  exact.  In 
this  diary  lie  every  morning  sets  down  not  only  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  but  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  foreigners,  and  on  all 
subjects  of  interest.  This  immense  accumulation  of  papers  will  afford 
such  materials  for  historv  as  the  country  has  never  yet  been  blessed 
with.  Perhaps  no  country  has  ever  possessed  a  public  man,  of  great 
powers,  and  involved  in  all  the  remarkable  events  of  its  most  remark, 
able  period,  who  has  had  industry  enough  to  leave  behind  him  a  similar 
record  of  his  times.  This  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  (whether  he 
thinks  so  or  not)  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  his  deeds,  and  his 
most  honourable  monument/ — ib.,  pp.  307 — 310. 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  close  our  extracts,  to  the  omission  of 
several  of  equal  interest,  which  we  had  marked  for  insertion.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  volumes  from  which  they  are  taken 
will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
vivacity  in  our  author's  descriptions  which  carry  along  her  readers 
without  weariness,  and  familiarize  them  with  much  of  the  natural 
scenery,  social  life,  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  She 
has  evidently  consorted  with  the  people,  has  mingled  with  their 
fire-side  parties,  and  seen  them  in  the  various  modes  of  private 
and  public  life.  Her  observations  are  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
her  reflections — frequently  sagacious — are  always  characterized  by 
acuteness  and  good  sense.  We  should  be  glad  to  stop  here,  for  we 
have  been  much  pleased  with  many  parts  of  her  volumes.  Justice, 
however,  requires  us  to  say  that  we  frequently  dissent  from  her 
judgments,  and  deeply  regret  the  sneering  tone  in  which  she 
occasionally  refers  to  personal  religion.  It  may  suit  her  philoso- 
phy to  call  godliness  fanaticism,  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
men,  impertinence  and  partizanship ;  hut  such  a  pseudo-christian- 
ity  is  utterly  incapable  of  effecting  that  regeneration  of  the 
character  and  institutions  of  mankind,  at  which  it  professedly 
aims.  It  may  deplore  an  existing  evil,  but  it  cannot  call  into 
existence  a  new  and  diviner  order  of  things. 
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[V.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah ;  an  Inquiry  with 
lew  to  a  Satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  By  John 
b  Smith,  D.D.  3  vols.  Third  edition,  improved  and  enlarged, 
idon  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

FORE  we  can  with  propriety  direct  the  attention  of  our 
»eaders  to  this  third  edition  of  a  work,  which,  on  each  of  its 
r  appearances,  received  a  distinct  notice  in  this  journal,  we 
1  perhaps  refer  to  the  considerations  which  have  moved  us 
unprecedented,  and,  as  most  will  agree,  unprecedential  act. 
lot  merely  the  additions  and  improvements  by  which  the 
it  is  distinguished  above  the  two  preceding  editions, 
h  evidencing  the  most  conscientious  diligence  and  care  on 
irt  of  its  learned  author,  to  render  his  work,  if  not  worthy  of 
erne  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  (as  what  uninspired  publi- 
can be  ?)  yet  of  the  favour  it  has  met  with  from  so  many 
»rs ; — it  is  not  merely  these,  though  we  shall  presently  recur 
m,  which  have  thus  influenced  us,  but  we  feel  it  right  to 
d vantage  of  the  occasion  thus  afforded  of  offering  some  sin- 
xmgratulations  both  to  Dr.  Smith  and  to  the  Christian 
:.  To  the  latter,  that  a  publication  like  the  present,  occu- 
three  considerable  volumes,  on  a  topic  which,  though  con- 
ly  of  the  deepest  importance,  is  not  here  synthetically 
ated  in  those  relations  which  exhibit  and  enforce  its  im- 
ice,  but  for  the  most  part  investigated  as  a  bare  fact,  the 
range  of  Scripture  testimony,  whichever  way  it  may 
r  to  point,  being  scrupulously  and  severely  analyzed  to  as- 
i  the  truth,  should  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  tempting 
ure  have  reached  a  third  edition ;  to  the  author,  that  his 
and  fitness  for  important  service  in  the  church  should  dur- 
e  preparation  of  this  third  edition  have  been  so  graciously 
ed  to  him.  When  we  remember  how  severely  these  have 
►een  threatened,  during  the  recent  revision  of  his  work,  it 
>ed  matter  both  of  congratulation  and  devout  thankfulness, 
ly  that  the  venerable  author  is  restored  to  so  large  a  measure 
previous  health  and  strength,  but  that  the  volumes  before  us 
it  so  unquestionable  a  fulfilment  of  his  desire  that  each  sue- 
5  edition  should  make  some  nearer  approach  to  perfection, 
such  conscientious  diligence  may  be  exemplary  to  all 
er  theologians,  is  perhaps  our  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly 
mightiest,  motive  for  noticing  the  newer  portions  of  the 

!  principal  additions  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye  in  the 

olume,  are  a  citation  (pp.  251,  252)  from  Dr.  Hengsten- 

Christologie  des  Alten  Testaments  on  the  announcement, 

xviii.  18,  19,  of  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses;  two  others 
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p.  449)  from  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Herr  Von  Meyer,  of  Frank- 
brt,  on  the  expression  *  Angfel  of  Jehovah ;'  fourteen  pages  ap- 
pended to  Book  II.  chap.  viii.  sect.  111. ,  on  the  Book  of  Enoch; 
a  note  (p.  60S)  on  the  opinions  of  Bp.  Kaye,  relating  to  the 
Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  his  dialogue  with  Typho ;  and  a 
general  supplementary  note  to  the  whole  volume. 

From  the  passage  relating  to  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch, 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  notice : — 

'  There  are  some  other  ancient  writings,  partly  founded  on  tradition 
and  partly  imitative,  but  unauthentic,  spurious,  or  apocryphal,  having 
a  relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated,  and 
possessing  the  highest  interest,  is  called  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Pn- 
phet.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  recites  a  declaration  of  the  divine  justice 
upon  the  wicked,  expressly  as  made  by  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.'  A  book  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
others  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  extant  ia 
their  times,  apparently  in  a  Greek  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  having  divine  authority, 
except  Tertullian,  who  considered  it  as  both  authentic  and  genuine. 
Pretty  long  portions  of  it  were  quoted  by  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  in  a  Greek  historical  work  which  he  wrote  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  which  was  printed  in  1652.  From 
this  time  it  remained  unknown ;  and  no  doubt  the  Greek  copy,  sub- 
sisting in  very  few  transcripts,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  literature  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  After  the  revival  of  letters,  much  interest  ww 
felt  by  learned  men  on  this  subject ;  but  the  ransacking  of  libraries 
was  fruitless.  The  opinion  became  very  prevalent  that  the  book  was  a 
forgery  after  the  apostolic  age,  written  by  some  man  who  had  taken  the 
hint  from  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  of  course  worked  that  passage  into 
his  composition.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  conjecture  was  ad- 
vanced that  the  work  might  still  subsist  in  Ethiopia,  the  modem 
Abyssinia;  and  most  probably  in  an  Ethiopic  translation.  The  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  learning,  De  Peiresc,  spared  neither  pains  ner 
cost  to  obtain  the  desired  object.  A  Capuchin  monk  imposed  upon 
him  an  Ethiopic  manuscript  of  no  material  value ;  and  the  fraud  re- 
mained undiscovered  till,  many  years  after,  the  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar,  Job  Ludolf.  After  the  lapse  ef 
almost  two  centuries  longer,  the  Scottish  traveller,  James  Ismee, 
brought  out  of  Abyssinia  three  manuscripts  of  the  lost  long-desred 
Book  of  Enoch.  One  of  these  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
another  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  third  he  reserved  ftr 
himself.  Much  more  recently,  another  copy  has  been  discovered  by 
the  diligence  of  the  Abbate  Maio,  among  the  Ethiopic  manuscripts  of 
the  Vatican.  It  was  long,  however,  before  any  steps  were  taken  ftr 
opening  this  treasure  to  the  scholars  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1811,  the 
Baron  Silvester  de  Sacy  published  an  account  of  the  Paris  manuscript, 
in  a  periodical  journal,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation  ef 
a  few  chapters.  Beyond  this  laudable  contribution,  nothing  effectne 
was  done  to   meet   the  just  expectations  of  the  students  of 
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iterature;  and  the  hope  deferred  sunk  apparently  into  indifference. 
kit,  at  last,  this  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  found  an  English 
eholar  richly  qualified,  and  as  happily  disposed,  to  translate  and  iUus- 
rate  it, — Dr.  Richard  Laurence,  at  that  time  (1821)  Regius  Professor 
f  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  now  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 
n  his  admirable  Preliminary  Dissertation,  he  has  given  a  most  satis. 
ictory  account  of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
lis  Grace  published  a  second  and  improved  edition  in  1833  ;  and  the 
une  year,  it  was  also  republished  at  Jena,  in  a  German  translation 
much  aided  by  Dr.  Laurence's  English,  which  is  fully  acknowledged,) 
f  Dr.  Andrew  Gottlieb  Hoffman,  Prof.  Theol.  at  Jena,  with  his  own 
ltroduction  and  Notes,  in  addition  to  those  translated  from  the  Arch- 
ishop's.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  respectful  approbation  of  this 
reign  orientalist  towards  the  English  dignitary,  and  his  decisive  con. 
rmation  of  the  arguments  by  which  our  learned  countryman  has 
&ab!ished  both  the  date  and  nearly  the  place  of  the  original  work. 
hose  arguments  have  proved  that  it  was  written  (undoubtedly  by  a 
?w)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  consequently 
Mmt  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  most  probably  in  the 
wintry  which  had  been  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
npire. 

'  Thus,  in  this  extraordinary  work,  so  remarkably  brought  to  our 
le  and  enjoyment,  we  have  an  undeniable  witness  to  the  religious 
linions  and  expectations  which  were  entertained  by  at  least  some  of 
le  Jewish  nation,  before  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  And  the  pro- 
ibility  is,  that  the  author  was  descended  from  those  numerous  fami- 
es  who  had  settled  in  many  parts  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  terri- 
iries.  and  who  did  not  or  could  not  embrace  the  opportunity,  afforded 
j  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  of  returning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Hence 
be  stream  of  traditionary  doctrine  was  less  likely  to  be  corrupted  than 
l  Egypt,  by  a  mingled  philosophy,  or  in  Palestine,  by  Pharisaism  and 
ladduceism.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  533 — 536. 

In  answer  to  the  question  then  suggested, — *  Does  this  work 
supply  any  addition  to  our  information  upon  the  belief  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era,  concerning  the 
Messiah  ?' — Dr.  Smith  presents  us  with  a  translation  of  a  prin- 
ipal  passage  from  Dr.  Hoffmann's  work.  The  passage,  which 
i  a  very  remarkable  one,  is  too  long  for  our  pages,  but  both  it 
nd  the  notes  upon  it,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  translated,  will  be 
urious  and  interesting  to  many. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  volume,  which,  retaining  the  distri- 
bution of  matter  observed  in  the  preceding  edition,  commences 
nth  the  New  Testament  evidence,  we  meet  with  four  additions 
o  the  first  chapter  on  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
ion.  These  consist  of  selections  from  Olshausen  (p.  13),  Paulus 
p.  19),  Leighton  (p.  23),  and  a  second  long  and  valuable  extract 
rom  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  Matt  i.  22,  23,  occupying  three 
Josely  printed  pages  (30 — 32),  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  Isa. 
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vii.  14,  involving  the  principle  on  which  that  and  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  and  applied  in  the  New,  is  very 
carefully  considered.  At  the  close  of  the  section  on  Christ's 
Descending  from  Heaven  (p.  116),  we  find  also  in  a  note  a 
remark  from  Brucker  on  the  epexegetical  use  of  koi. 

In  the  Capitule  headed  '  Miscellaneous  declarations  of  Christ, 
'  intimating  the  existence  and  action  of  a  Superior  Nature  in 
'  himself,'  we  find  (p.  295)  an  interesting  addition  to  the  text,  the 
concluding  sentence  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author's 
love  of  justice,  that  without  pretending  to  ascribe  to  Dr.  Smith 
the  monopoly  of  that  virtue,  it  would,  had  his  work  been  pub- 
lished anonymously,  have  gone  far  towards  revealing  him. 

'  Upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  our  Lord,  however  great  and 
good,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  and  however  richly  endowed 
with  the  supernatural  gift  of  inspiration,  was  still  &  fellow-servant  with 
other  faithful  and  inspired  persons.  He  must  nave  had  the  same 
wants,  trials,  and  difficulties;  and  have  both  needed  and  intensely 
desired  the  same  supports  which  were  necessary  for  them.  Yet  we 
find  a  marked  and  even  astonishing  difference  in  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  which  he  enjoined  upon  them.  He  never  claimed  indulgence  for 
weakness  and  oversights ;  he  never  put  himself  upon  a  par  with  his 
disciples,  in  the  circumstance  that,  though  differing  in  rank,  they  were 
servants  in  common  of  the  one  Supreme  Lord ;  he  never  sought  their 
condolence  and  moral  aid ;  never  did  he,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
unutterable  weight  which  lay  upon  him,  entreat  his  friends  to  'strife 
•  together  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him,'  that  his  efforts  might  be 
successful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  ;  he  did  not  put  himself  into  t 
similarity  of  position  with  them,  by  joining  with  them  in  common  son- 
plications,  to  'his  Father  and  their  Father,'  his  'God  and  their  God.' 
His  whole  conduct  manifested  that  he  stood  in  a  relation  to  God, 
essentially  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  them  :  and  that  con- 
duct appears  incapable  of  being  accounted  for,  if  it  could  have  been 
ever  proper  for  him  to  say,  with  the  ministering  angel,  'I  am  thyfel- 
'  low-servant/  and  of '  thy  brethren  the  prophets.* 

'  These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  esteemed  brother 
in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  John  Sled  way,  of  Mclbourn,  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  and,  as  it  would  be  unjust  for  me  to  appropriate  his  sentimeflti 
without  acknowledgment,  I  think  it  no  more  than  a  plain  duty  to  insert 
extracts  from  his  own  letters,  trusting  that  he  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  so  doing  without  having  asked  his  permission ;  for  truth  toi 
reasoning  are  a  common  property  for  all  men. — vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  290* 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  Med  way's  correspondence  will  be  found 
in  pages  317 — 319,  and  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  On  the 
last  of  these,  however,  relating  to  the  solitary  character  of  ChiW I 
devotions,  we  venture  to  suggest,  for  as  much  as  they  may  be 
worth,  two  modifying  considerations.  First,  all  the  Saviwrt 
devotions  were  not  solitary, — the  hymn,  for  instance,  which  V* 
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arhen  he  observed  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  and  to- 
ri his  own  commemorative  supper,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
s  cxiii.  cxiv.,  or  Psalm  cxxxvi.  Secondly,  if,  as  seems 
than  probable,  we  may  infer  the  character  of  his  other 
y  vigils  from  the  description  given  of  the  agony  in  Gethse- 

where  he  is  as  manifestly  set  forth  bearing  the  burden  of 
trse  as  on  the  cross  itself,  we  have  a  sufficiently  obvious  rea- 
r  the  seclusion  which  the  Saviour  practised,  without  refer- 
t  to  his  divinity.  The  latter  reason,  at  least,  is  not  on  the 
pie  just  stated,  any  otherwise  necessary,  than  as  the  divinity 

Redeemer  was  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Atone- 

sing,  as  we  must  do,  a  number  of  other  additions  we  had 
ri,  (e.  g.,  the  citations  from  Reichard,  Nahbe,  and  Scholz, 
L  402,  403,  one  from  Glockler,  iii.  290,  the  opinions  of 
t,  J.  A.  H.  Tittman,  Jaumann,  De  Wette,  and  Scholz,  on 
instruction  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  305,  306)  we  arrive, 
s  Supplementary  Notes  to  Book  IV.  chap,  iv.,  at  a  large 
ity  of  additional  matter,  thrown,  we  imagine,  into  the  sup- 
>ntary  notes,  as  being  more  excursive  in  its  character.   Thus 

340 — 342,  we  have  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the 
tajah  Rammohun  Roy,  suggested  evidently  by  the  quota- 
rom  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmidt's  letter  to  that  remarkable 
i ;  in  pp.  347,  348,  some  new  matter  from  the  late  Dr. 
ro's  'Ante-Nicene  Fathers,'  with  a  brief  allusion  to  his 
•y  character  and  death  ;  in  pp.  342,  343,  a  representation  of 
r  the  modern  forms  of  German  Pantheism,  from  which  the 
it  which  follows  will  probably  interest  our  more  studious 
rs.  Some  at  least  may  be  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
ing  on  what  sort  of  philosophical  basis  the  divines  of  Ger- 

are  from  time  to  time  invited  to  reconstruct  their  systems 
?ology. 

\m  Theophilus  Fichte,  the  person  here  spoken  of,  was  professor 
ilosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  died  in  1814,  at  the 
52.  He  attempted  to  form  a  new  school  of  metaphysics,  in 
up  to  that  of  Kant.  His  system  appears  to  have  been  a  pure 
im.  His  fundamental  principle  was  that  consciousness  is  the 
ry  and  indubitable  ground  of  proposition,  /  am;  incapable  of 
because  nothing  is  clearer  :  I  cannot  disbelieve  it.  To  this  which 
id  I  or  myself,  the  laws  of  my  nature — {Can  there  be  laws  with- 
awgiver,  an  intelligent  and  active  personal  being  ?] — oblige  me  to 
ite  a  real  and  certain  existence,  that  which  establishes  itself,  abso- 
nng.  By  experience  I  learn  that  I  have  a  power  of  acting :  but 
ower  is  limited  on  all  sides  by  insuperable  and  incomprehensible 
les,  which  are  the  not  I;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  objective  idea, 
i,  it  is  the  external  world,  the  product  of  my  power  to  form  ideas, 
neation  made  by  my  own  necessary  activity.    The  J,  thus  seeing 
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itself  surrounded  by  the  not  /,  desires  and  strives  after  some  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  objects  forming  its  idea  of  an  external  world  may  be 
brought  into  proper  relations  to  itself.     This  principle  of  arrangement, 
applied  to  moral  ideas  and  relations,  is  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
that  is,  it  is  God.     Experience   teaches  that  a  consistent  practical 
observance  of  this  moral  order  brings  to  the  conscious  /,  certain  feelings 
or  a  state,  which  are  agreeable ;  and  this  is  happiness.     Hence  arise* 
the  idea  and  the  practical  principle  of  moral  obligation :  and  religion  n 
a  vital  and  active  belief  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  which 
further  produces  a  confident  expectation  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
every  good  action.     According  to  this  philosophy,  I  have  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  being  than   myself — my  own  exist- 
ence  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  occurred  without  a  cause,  unless  the 
/  be  self- caused ; — the  external  world  is  a  product  of  myself,  an  idea, 
a  phantasm,  a  nothing ; — and  it  follows  that  there  is  no  real,  intelligent, 
conscious  being  which  I  may  call  God,  since  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  is  but  a  group  of  ideas. 

4  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  Fichte  renounced,  at  least,  the 
worst  parts  of  his  insane  and  impious  system :  for,  in  some  of  his  liter 
publications,  he  transposed  his  absolute  I  into  a  one  absolutely  sett- 
existent  being,  pure  life,  the  rational  I,  at  the  summit  of  the  universe, 
the  only  real  existence.  The  following  remarkable  passage  is  cited  from 
Fichte,  but  without  mentioning  the  work,  by  Brentano  and  Dereaer, 
on  Genesis  ii.  15 : — '  Who  then  educated  the  first  human  pair? 
4  A  spirit  took  charge  of  them ;  as  an  ancient,  venerable,  primeval 
'  writing  represents,  which,  taking  it  altogether,  contains  the  profbondest 
'  and  sublimest  wisdom,  and  discloses  results  to  which  all  philosophy 
'  must  come  at  last/ 

4  Is  it  not  then  better  and  wiser  to  come  to  the  Bible  at  first; 
<  and  with  our  freshest  faculties  to  drink  at  the  well-head  of  tbuth  V 
—  vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  343. 

The  above  instances,  taken  almost  at  random,  must,  we  believe, 
suffice  as  specimens  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  this  work. 
We  should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  design  already  hinted 
of  pointing  out  to  the  attention  of  younger  divines,  the  exem- 
plary character  of  that  diligence  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
preparation  of  this  third  edition,  if  we  omitted  to  notice  the  other 
improvements  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  former.  Few 
literary  persons  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  amazing  amount 
of  energy  and  labour  which,  after  the  comparative  slumbers  of 
the  last  century,  has  been  again  aroused  and  awakened  in  every 
department  of  scientific  theology.  Though  truth  will  not  permit 
us  to  claim  for  our  native  land  any  very  great  share  of  the  honour 
of  promoting  this  revival,  which  rests  principally  with  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  yet  our  happiness  to  see  that  she  at  least  participates 
in  its  results.  While  America  and  even  France,  the  latter  per- 
haps principally  through  the  publications  of  the  excellent  men 
who  have  occupied  chairs  in  the  Theological  School  estahlwhed 
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*y  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  have  had  infused  into 
ieir  respective  ministries  and  academical  institutions,  a  spirit  of 
itedy  and  research  both  more  ardent  and  more  scientific  than  was 
bnnerly  cherished,  we  trust  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  anticipa- 
ing  for  England  the  restoration  of  that  fervid  thirst  for  Biblical 
rad  Theological  learning  by  which,  in  bye  gone  days,  the  labours  of 
m  Usher  and  a  Selden,  a  Lightfoot  and  a  Gataker,  a  Walton  and  a 
3astell,  a  Poole  and  a  Beveridge,  and  to  add  no  more,  a  Taylor,  a 
2udworth,anda  Howe,  were  prompted,  invigorated,  and  sustained. 
3ur  interest,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  the  scientific  branches  of 
heology ;  nor  must  our  silence  here  respecting  the  various  im- 
K>rtant  works  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  since  produced  by 
he  divines  of  this  country,  and  which,  from  the  labours  of  Mill 
m  the  New  Testament,  down  to  the  volumes  now  before  us,  and 
lie  contemporaneous  labours  of  a  Marsh,  Middleton,  Van  Mildert, 
[urton,  Kaye,  Burton,  Gresswell,  Thirlwall,  Henderson,  Bloom - 
ield,  and  others,  have  served  as  marks  by  which  the  course  of 
rrigation  may  be  traced,  be  understood  as  indicating  any  insen- 
sibility to  their  great  value  or  high  scientific  character.  But  we 
sannot  forbear  to  notice  the  independent  and  even  isolated  character. 
if  many  of  these  intermediate  productions  and  their  authors, 
bearing,  perhaps,  in  that  very  feature  an  impress  of  their  na  • 
ionality),  or  overlook  the  contrast  furnished  by  an  age  so  marked 
o  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  present  As  this,  however,  is  a  subject 
o  which  we  shall  very  soon  have  a  favorable  opportunity  of  re- 
curring, we  merely  add  at  present,  that  the  immediate  publicity 
vhich  is  now  given  to  almost  every  important  contribution  to  our 
>iblical  and  theological  stores,  forms  one  among  the  many  facts 
vhich  furnish  us,  not  only  with  an  explanation  of  the  revival  al- 
eady  noticed,  but  also  with  our  anticipations  of  yet  brighter  days. 
Kb  to  every  department  of  sacred  learning,  whether  scientific  or 
)racticaJ,  it  is  our  earnest  and  continual  prayer  that  God  '  will 
set  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  who  will  never 
hold  their  peace  day  nor  night.' 

Now  here  the  indefatigable  industry  of  our  author  are  conspi- 
cuous, that  on  this  widely-revived  theological  energy  he  keeps 
in  ever-watchful  eye.  His  pains,  in  this  respect,  are  untiring. 
The  labours  of  the  early  fathers,  and  their  modern  editors,  critics, 
Mid  commentators,  divines  of  the  old  World  and  of  the  new,  all 
furnish  contributions  to  his  pages.  Now  from  an  antique  folio, 
now  a  modern  pamphlet,  here  from  a  fugitive  'oratio  academica,' 
or  *  commentatio  subseciva,'  there  from  a  *  Kirchen-Zeitung,'  or 
4  Theologische  Zeitschrift ;'  light  is  projected  in  one  or  another 
topic  of  his  work.  With  him  it  is  not  enough  to  have  done  well. 
''Still  to  go  on  is  his  whole  care;'  and  the  numerous  revisions 
and  improvements  effected  throughout  his  volumes,  in  a  judicious 
use  of  what  contemporaneous  scholars  of  this  and  other  nations 
nave  written  and  published  since  the  preceding  edition  appeared, 
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afford  most  honourable  testimony  that  the  venerable  author,  like 
one  of  old,  is  ever  forgetting  that  which  is  behind,  that  he  may 
press  on  to  that  which  is  before. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  instances  of  this  description,  but  our 
paper  must  draw  to  a  close.  As  smaller  ones,  we  may,  however, 
specify  the  very  proper  modification  of  Bishop  Marsh's  character 
of  Semler  (vol.  i.  p.  597),  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition,  and  a  somewhat  similar  instance  which  occurs  in  vol.  i. 
p.  297.  But  perhaps  we  shall  best  convey  our  meaning  on  this 
subject,  by  enabling  our  readers  to  compare  a  portion  of  what  the 
author  has  written  upon  the  celebrated  disputed  passage,  1  Tim. 
iii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  the  second  and  thirti  editions  respectively. 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  results  of  this  comparison 
would  be  much  more  striking  were  it  in  our  power  to  append 
even  the  foot-notes  to  the  augmented  paragraph ;  and  that,  in  an 
extended  supplementary  note  (marked  H.  pp.  354 — 362),  which 
is  entirely  new,  there  occurs  a  truly  valuable  and  detailed  notice 
of  the  labours  of  Drs.  Burton,  Henderson,  and  Scholz,  with  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  supplementary  remarks  to  those  of  Dr.  Henderson, 
upon  this  long-contested  passage. 

'  There  is  another  passage  which  ,.  if  the  received  text  could,  by  just 
evidence,  be  put  beyond  exception,  would  be  proper  here  to  be  intro- 
duced. But  the  enjoyment  of  complete  satisfaction  as  to  the  true 
reading,  is  a  happiness  not  at  present  possessed  by  the  author  of 
this  work.  He  was  long  satisfied  with  the  statements  and  reasonings 
of  Griesbach,  Heinriclis,  and  others  :  and,  though,  he  has  been  led  by 
subsequent  examination  to  apprehend  that,  in  this  instance,  Griesbach't 
wonted  sagacity  and  impartiality  failed  him ;  though  he  conceive^ 
also,  that  the  verdict  of  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  that  of  fathers,  ha* 
not  yet  been  collected  with  the  perfection  which  may,  at  some  favoured 
time,  be  hoped  for,  still  he  feels  that  the  testimony  of  all  the  mott 
ancient  versions,  so  far  as  their  respective  texts  are  determined,  muit 
prevent  a  rational  acquiescence  in  the  common  reading.' — Second 
edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  350 — 352. 

'  Another  and  very  important  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  anxious  controversy,  with  respect  to  the  genuine  reading  of  rto 
principal  term.  '  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness/  God  [0iic ;  other 
4  reading,  o  which  ;  other,  og  who]  has  been  manifested  in  the  flesh/ &c 

'  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  determination  between  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  readings  (for  the  second  has  not  such  evidence  in  to 
favour  as  to  leave  any  strong  doubt),  the  author  of  this  work  has  found 
more  embarrassing  than  he  can  express.  He  was  long  so  far  improtfd 
with  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Griesbach,  Heinricht,  and 
others,  as  to  deem  the  last  the  safer  reading.  Now,  after  long  pfl>» 
tracted  and  painful  suspense,  he  is  brought  to  the  conclusion,  thst 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  common  felt* 
while  he  is  bound  to  confess,  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  third 
reading  are  so  weighty,  as  to  render  the  whole  case  very  perplexhifc 
and  he  apprehends,  incapable  of  being  determined  so  as  to  extirpate  sB 
the  doubts  of  a  conscientious  inquirer.     If  we  regard  the  authority  • 
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manuscript*  alone,  in  every  mode  of  estimating  that  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  upon  every  system  of  families,  recensions,  or  classes,  he 
is  quite  satisfied  that  the  reading,  God,  should  be  decisively  preferred. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  from  the  ancient  versions,  and 
that  from  citations  or  allusions  in  the  fathers,  is  almost  as  entirely  on 
the  side  of  which  or  who.    All  those  versions,  excepting  the  three  which 
are   the  most  recent,  and  therefore  of  the  least  authority,  take  this 
course ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  fathers,  the  major  part  of  them,  and 
the  most  important  as  to  antiquity  and  authority,  either  present  to  us 
which  or  who  ;   or  they  have  given  no  intimation  how  they  read  the 
clause,  appearing  to  pass  it  by  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  is  obviously 
of  great  importance,  and  the  powerful  motives  under  which  they  must 
have  lain,  to  produce  this  reading  (if  they  had  it),  in  their  zealous 
efforts  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine   of  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Learned  and  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  then  inferentially  for  some  of  the 
others,  but  they  appear  to  me  unsatisfactory,  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
importance   and    dignity   of  the  clause   would   have    prevented   the 
slurring  over    the  capital  word  by   the   mere  reference   in  the  pro- 
nominal prefix.     Feeling,  perhaps  too  acutely,  the  greatness  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  these  considerations,  I  am  most  satisfied  to  regard 
them  as  trials  of  our  moral  dispositions,  impartiality,  and  sympathy  with 
other  minds ;  and  to  rest  upon  -the  decision  of  the  highest  rank  of 
critical  authorities,  the   Greek  manuscripts/ — Third  edition,  vol.  iii. 
321—324.  • 

Upon  the  special  merits  of  the  argumentation,  whereby  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  third  edition,  reinforces  the  views  which  he  had 
before  expressed  on  the  principles  of  inspiration,  and  the  canoni- 
cal authority  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  pp.  42,  49 — 62,  of  his  first  volume,  we  refrain  at  present  from 
offering  any  observations,  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  without  extending  them  to  too  great  a  length.  Indeed, 
we  know  not  that  we  could  fairly  do  it,  for  the  question  no  longer 
turns  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  4  Scripture  testimony.'  The 
principal  arguments  above  referred  to  having  been  inserted,  at 
the  author's  request,  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and  thus 
become  the  occasion  of  renewed  discussion,  courtesy  at  least,  if 
not  strict  justice,  requires  that  these  supplementary  pleadings 
should  be  closed,  before  our  judgment  is  expressed.  Meanwhile 
we  beg  to  offer  some  remarks,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  without 
their  use,  upon  the  general  aspect  of  existing  controversy,  with 
regard  to  Inspiration. 

The  principal  questions  wjiich  are  agitated  respecting  this 
mysterious  but  most  gracious  influence,  so  far  at  least  as  writings 
are  affected  by  it,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms : — 1st. 
What  writings  are  instinct  with  it?  2dly.  What  is  its  scope  (i.  e. 
object  and  range) ;  or  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  does 
it  affect  such  writings  ?  3dly.  What  was  the  mode  of  its  com- 
munication and  development?     On  the  last  of  these  questions 
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we  beg  to  refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  this  journal,  see 
Vol.  VIII.  of  our  3rd  series,  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Woods's  Lec- 
tures on  Inspiration,  and  especially  in  the  extract  there  presented 
from  the  doctor's  valuable  work.  On  the  first  and  second  of  them 
we  request  attention  to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

The  first  inquiry  may  be  proposed  by  persons  differing,  toto 
rwln9  as  to  their  belief  in  inspiration  as  a  fact.  The  object  of 
him  who  impugns  the  fact,  will  be  of  course  to  disprove  the  in- 
spiration of  all  and  every  the  writings  which  are  received  as  ca- 
nonical. To  effect  this  object  he  will  urge  the  impossibility  and 
absurdity  of  inspiration  in  general ;  more  particularly  he  will  allege 
the  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  and  errors,  which  he  thinks 
he  has  discovered  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  argument  will  be 
very  differently  conducted  by  one  who  admits  and  values  the  fact 
His  object  will  be  seriously,  and  without  prejudice,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  upon  a  question  of  very  great  importance.  By  an 
erroneous  judgment  on  either  side,  he  will  feel  that  the  honour 
and  authority  of  Divine  Revelation  will  be  compromised :  abso- 
lutely, if  any  writing  really  inspired  be  excluded  from  the  canon ; 
comparatively,  if  inspiration  be  affirmed  of  any  merely  human 
production.  But  what  field  of  argument,  it  may  be  asked,  is  open 
to  this  conscientious  inquirer — to  him  who,  believing  in  the  fact 
of  inspiration,  and  that  inspiration  gives  a  satisfying  sanction  to 
every  statement  or  subject  included  in  its  range,  desires  that  his 
mind  may  be  open  to  God's  truth,  His  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  His  truth  ?  The  arguments  to  be  discussed  are  both  internal 
and  external.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  specimen 
in  the  considerations  he  has  urged  in  support  of  his  idea,  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon  was  not  included  in  the  canon  which  received 
the  tacit  sanction  of  our  Lord,  and  the  more  explicit  suffrage  of 
the  apostle  Paul :  of  the  former,  in  the  application  to  that  book 
of  his  theory  respecting  the  intention  and  range  of  inspiration, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  question  above  stated. 

That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  a  Christian  to  have  just  views 
upon  these  questions,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  affirm.  That 
this  is  a  very  gen  end  possession  among  us,  we  are  not  so  sure 
We  fear  that  the  views  of  very  many  are  lar  from  being  clear 
and  settled  upon  these  points.  On  this  account  we  are  not  sorry 
that  the  public  mind  will  be  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  letters 
of  Doctors  Smith  and  Bennett.  Controversy,  as  they  will  con- 
duct it,  we  consider  to  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  since 
it  is  when  the  theological  horizon  is  unsettled,  that  private  Chris- 
tians ran  host  clear  and  settle  their  own  particular  views ;  and 
when  important  questions  are  discussed  fairly,  and  in  a  Christian 
manner,  hy  men  of  competent  learning,  then  may  the  private 
members  of  our  churches-  most  successfully  employ  their  energies 
in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  exhortation,  *  Prove  all  things, — 
*  hold  last  that  which  is  good.' 
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>  the  consequences  of  suck  discussions,  if  any  be 
investigate  the  soundness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
h  in  revelation  is  reared,  we  must  remind  them  that 
» is  the  parent  of  their  fear.  They  dread  discovering  that 
lations  of  their  faith  are  less  secure  than  they  have  always 
and  wish  them  to  be.  But  this  very  fear  reveals  the 
character  of  their  (subjective)  faith,  and  is  a  fatal  hin- 
to  its  being,  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  the  evidence  of 
iseen,  an  adequate  ground  of  assurance  upon  spiritual 
How  many  thousands  are  there  among  those  who  con- 
ajoy  the  benefit  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  and  who  are 
tute  of  what  have  been  significantly  called  the  'portable* 
»  of  Christianity,  who,  because  they  have  never  duly 
ted  the  historical  evidences  of  our  religion,  are,  if  by 
they  touch  or  see  any  infidel  book,  or  hear  of  any  new 
f  infidel  sagacity,  immediately  thrown  into  the  utmost 
ion  and  alarm  !  And  why?  They  have  never  had  the 
to  examine  what  evidences  our  religion  has  to  show  in 
its  heavenly  origin,  and  their  faith  is  exposed  to  all  the 
i  of  their  experience.  In  conclusion,  let  us  remind  our 
hat,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  appre- 
that  Christianity  will  ever  be  deprived  of  the  support  of 
hi,  the  date  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
»r  to,  and  of  course  their  existence  and  Divine  authority, 
;t  facts,  are  independent  of  the  settlement  of  their  re- 
canons  of  inspired  scripture.  Nor  did  all  the  uncertainty 
i  the  age  succeeding  the  apostles',  we  know  to  have  pre- 
th  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  this  or  that  apostolical 
prevent  either  the  preservation  or  dissemination  of  the 
i  faith. 


1.  A  Treatise  on  Geology,  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G  S. 
or   of  Geology  in   King's  College,   London;   &c.   &c.  &c. 

London  :  Longman.  1837- 
lerations  on  Modern  Theories  of  Geology,  and  their  Con- 
f  or  Inconsistency  with  the  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Gis- 
,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  London.  J  837. 
id  Conclusive  Physical  Demonstrations,  both  of  the  Fact  and 
of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  and  of  its  having  been  the  only  event 
kind  that  has  ever  occurred  upon  the  Earth.  By  Gborgb 
)lme,  Esq.     London :   Ridgway.     1837- 

arcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  Professor  Phillips 
/en  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the  science  of  Geology,  in 
it  state — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  volume  carries  us ;  ior  it 
»  first  of  two,  we  presume,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
rocks,  as  the  second  will  doubtless  be  to  the  unstratified. 
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His  long  established  eminence  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  die 
accuracy  and  value  of  the  compendium  he  has  been  at  the  trouble 
of  making,  for  the  public  benefit;  and,  although  some  parts  of  it 
will  be  found,  we  expect,  too  scientific  for  general  readers,  all 
persons  desirous  of  understanding  the  subject  will  find  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  its  perusal. 

Our  commendation  of  Mr.  Phillips'  work,  however,  (which  con- 
stitutes the  ninety-seventh  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia), 
must  not  be  understood  to  commit  us  to  the  approval  of  all  that  is 
to  be  found  in  it.       Not  that  there  is  any  considerable  peculiarity 
in  his  book.     He  is  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  day,  and  he 
follows  in  the  general  track.     It  is  with  the  geology  of  the  dav 
that  we  are  out  of  humour.     Not,  assuredly,  with  the  multipli- 
cation of  diligent  and  qualified  observers,  from  the  north-west 
passage,  to  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  nor  with  the  patient  and 
repeated  observations,  by  which  facts  relating  to  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  are  accumulating  with   unexampled  rapidity ;  but  we 
are  displeased  with  the  spirit  of  geological  theorizing,  which,  as 
though  it  would  take  revenge  for  the  check  it  received  a  few 
years  ago,  has  become,  all  at  once,  as  we  think,  rampant  in  pre- 
cipitancy and  rashness.     Thus,  for  example,  is  now  gravely  in- 
culcated in  books  of  geology,  and  by  men  of  the  highest  name,  the 
doctrine  of  the  primary  nebulosity  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
the  production  of  all  liquid  and  solid  matters  by  condensation,  on 
the  gradual  cooling  down  of  the  gaseous  chaos,  and  its  becoming 
first  incandescent,  and  afterwards  temperate.     We  give  a  sample 
of  the  manner, — the  flimsy  and  unsatisfactory  manner — in  which 
such  mere  speculations  as  this  are  now  built  up  to  the  consistence  of  a 
theory.    From  '  mathematical  science  and  astronomical  observa- 

m 

tions'  we  are  told — 

'  It  results,  1 .  That  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  revolution  on  its  axis,  provided  the  con- 
stituent matter  of  the  globe  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  allowed  freely 
to  arrange  itself  in  nliedience  to  the  central  and  tangential  forces  con- 
cerned. 2.  It  is  ascertained  as  a  consequence  of  the  theory  of  the 
moon's  motions,  that  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  only  more 
dense  than  the  exterior,  but  that  the  inner  surfaces  of  equal  density  are 
symmetrical  to  the  same  centre  and  axis  as  the  external  elliptical 
figure.- 

4  From  these  observations  conjoined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
matter  of  the  globe,  having  free  relative  motion,  was  arranged  under 
the  double  influence  of  central  and  tangential  forces;  and  consequently, 
that  the  substances  in  the  interior  must  be  naturally  at  least  as  heavy 
as  those  near  the  surface  under  the  same  circumstances. 

1  Free  relative  motion  to  the  extent  here  required,  via.  to  the  central 
parts,  implies  a  total  incoherence  or  fluidity  of  the  mass  of  the  globe/ 

— pp  27,  28. 


See  Conybenrc  in  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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But  where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing  the  interior  parts  of 
p  earth  are  to  have  had  '  free  relative  motion  to  the  centre  ? ' 
id  why  might  not  the  arrangement  of  them,  in  harmony  with 
be  double  influences  of  central  and  tangential  forces,'  have  been 
5  act  of  creative  wisdom  and  power  ?  Is  it  in  any  respect  pro- 
ble,  that,  if  the  globe  was  produced  in  a  solid  state,  its  structure 
>uld  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  influences  to  which  it 
us  to  be  subjected  ?  And  yet  there  is  no  force  in  the  argument, 
less  this  is  not  merely  probable,  but  certain.  In  truth,  the 
siness  of  geological  theorizing  is  now  taken  up  by  so  many 
nds,  that  it  acquires  the  superficial  character  of  ordinary  men. 
wants  the  modesty  of  great  minds.     The  sobriety  and  caution 

Cuvier  and  Hutton,  may  well  rebuke  the  inconsiderate  haste 
d  dogmatism  of  more  recent  speculators;  and  the  disciples 
mid  succeed  better,  if  they  would  cultivate  more  of  the  spirit  of 
sir  masters. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mischiefs  of  the  present  spirit  of  geo- 
gical  dogmatism,  is  its  influence  on  the  regard  due  to  the 
spired  writings.  Among  dabblers  in  this  science,  there  grows 
>  a  pert  habit  of  denying  the  accuracy  of  scriptural  statements, 
d  of  laughing  at  the  belief  of  them.  With  them,  the  inspired 
counts  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  are  truth  '  surrounded  with 
garb  of  oriental  fiction,'  and  hesitation  to  admit  theories  which 
validate  them  is  denounced  as  '  narrow  religionism/  Now  we 
tg  to  say,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  an  exact  accordance  between 
e  works  of  God  and  his  word ;  and  that  we  shall  have  no  mis- 
rings,  whenever  the  latter  can  be  fairly  and  fully  tried  by  the 
rmer.  But  we  maintain  that  this  time  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
e  protest  against  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  sacred  oracles 
ith  present  geological  theories.  They  are  themselves  far  too 
ude  and  uncertain  to  constitute  a  just  standard  of  comparison. 

We  are  sorry  that  good  men  have  ever  made  this  attempt;  and 
e  may  justify  this  expression  of  regret  by  a  glance  at  what  has 
ready  taken  place.  Alarm  was  taken  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
iligion  at  the  geological  theories  broached  at  a  former  period ; 
lid  eager  endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  the  scriptural  state- 
tents  with  them.  But  what  is  now  become  of  those  theories  ? 
Geologists  themselves  have  exploded  and  abandoned  them.  All 
ie  pains  that  were  taken  to  explain  the  bible  by  them  was,  there- 
ore,  labour  in  vain  ;  the  same  work  is  to  be  done  again,  with  the 
et  of  geological  doctrines  at  present  in  fashion.  We  see  now 
rhafc  the  divines  of  the  preceding  age  ought  to  have  done. 
Qstead  of  being  frightened  at  the  geological  tneories,  they  ought 
*d  to  have  admitted  them.  They  should  have  treated  them  as, 
*bat  they  were,  the  crude  deductions  of  a  young  and  imperfect 
•dence,  and  have  refused  to  bring  the  verities  of  holy  writ  into 
comparison  with  them,  until  they  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
ully  established.     And  the  same  thing  should  be  done  by  the 
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friends  of  the  bible  now.  Although  Geology  as  a  science,  lias 
made  rapid  advances,  and  the  immense  and  progressive  accumu- 
lation or  facts  is  hourly  widening  and  consolidating  the  basis  on 
which  a  sound  theory  may  ultimately  rest,  there  is  little — we 
might  almost  say  there  is  nothing — in  present  geological  theories, 
deserving  the  character  of  established  truth.  Not  one  of  them 
pretends  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  Geologists  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves,  as  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science.  The  igneous  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks  is  dis- 
puted. The  necessity  of  immense  periods  of  time  is  called  in 
question.  Leading  and  critical  facts,  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
human  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  are  under  discussion.  First  rate 
geologists  are  retracting  the  opinions,  which  were  a  few  years 
ago  published  with  the  utmost  confidence  by  themselves.  The 
whole  science  (apart  from  its  facts)  is  perpetually  shifting,  like  a 
quicksand.  And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  square  the  bible  with 
it !  Our  reply  is,  No,  gentlemen.  First  agree  among  yourselves, 
as  to  the  results  you  have  established ;  and  then  let  the  wisdom 
of  another  generation,  and  the  observations  of  new  discoverers, 
put  your  conclusions  to  the  test.  To  answer  to  the  successive 
calls  we  have  had  from  your  school  of  philosophy,  the  bible  ought 
to  have  been  a  nose  of  wax,  capable  of  being  accommodated  to 
different,  if  not  to  opposite  forms.  But  this  it  is  not.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  it  will  accord  with  the  true  system  of  nature,  but  it  will 
accord  with  no  other ;  and  we  shall  find  no  agreement,  therefore, 
but  rather  contradiction  and  perplexity,  if  we  compare  it  with  one 
that  is  erroneous.  Inquire  further,  gentlemen  ;  settle  your  own 
differences ;  find  a  theory  which  will  harmonize  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena (as  doubtless  the  bible  will)  ;  establish  its  truth ;  ana  let 
us  hear  from  you  again. 

We  are  in  no  expectation  of  receiving  a  fair  challenge,  at  an 
early  date.  First,  because  the  field  of  observation  requiring  to  be 
explored,  is  of  vast  dimensions.  It  comprehends  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe ;  a  mere  inch  of  which  has  as  yet  been  examined, 
and  every  literal  inch  of  which  may  disclose  facts  subversive  of  all 
antecedent  theory, — to  say  nothing  of  the  larger,  and  perhaps  the 
more  important  portion  of  it  (the  bed  of  the  ocean),  which  never 
can  be  examined  at  all.  And  next,  because  the  principles  adopt* 
ed  are  never  likely  to  lead  to  the  truth.  With  great  semblance  of 
wisdom,  but  with  real  folly,  geologists  have  adopted  analogy  as 
their  guide.  They  will  believe  to  have  operated  in  the  past  only 
such  causes  as  are  in  action  at  the  present  The  very  mention  of 
supernatural  causes  excites  their  disgust.  It  is  beyond  the  range 
of  experience,  they  tell  us,  and  they  will  not  entertain  the  sup- 
position. In  this  way  they  never  can  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  bible,  by  the  narrations  of  which  supernatural  causes 
an*  distinctly  presented  to  us.  And  with  equal  confidence  we 
may  assert,  that,  in  this  way,  they  never  can  come  to  an  explain- 
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don  of  facts;  of  which  the  existing  difficulties  of  geological 
science  are  a  pretty  clear  indication. 

But  we  are  detaining  our  readers  too  long  from  the  contents  of 
the  other  works  at  the  nead  of  this  article.  Mr.  Gisborne's  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  and  ably  written  pamphlet,  composed  in 
i  spirit  which  cannot  be  too  highly  admired.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  have  tried  his  hand  at  harmonizing  the  geo- 
logists with  Moses.  As  a  sample  of  the  tract,  we  give  the 
Following  passage,  relating  to  the  theory  of  incandescence ;  or  in 
plain  terms  to  the  notion,  that  the  earth,  having  been  originally 
to  warm  as  to  be  all  vapour,  became,  in  the  process  ef  cooling,  a 
»olid,  at  a  white  heat 

'  Of  the  preceding  statement  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  observe 
;hat  this  incandescence  of  the  globe  and  the  fusion  of  all  its  materials, 
Circumstances  the  result  of  which  apparently  would  have  been  a  globe 
if  lava  or  of  vitrification,  are  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  it  is  impossible 
far  Geology  to  demonstrate,  and  which  has  not  a  shadow  of  countenance 
H  the  Mosaic  narrative.  But  there  is  an  inference  deduced  from  it, 
So  which  it  is  requisite  to  advert. 

'■  *  The  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  is  thus  at  once 
tttaoved.  We  argue  thus : — It  is  demonstrable  from  Geology,  that. 
ihere  was  a  period  when  no  organic  beings  had  existence ;  these  or- 
pnic  beings  must  therefore  have  had  a  beginning  subsequently  to  this 
period  ;  and  where  is  that  beginning  to  be  found  but  in  the  will  and 
i*t  of  an  intelligent  and  all-wise  Creator.'* 

4  I  fear  that  the  votary  of  the  absurd  and  Atheistical  tenet  of  an 
eternal  succession  of  causes  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
;his  argument.  He  will  say,  that  it  leaves  his  strong  holds  exactly  as 
t  found  them.  He  will  ask  whether,  if  substances  had  a  beginning, 
the  granite  that  was  to  be  fused,  and  the  matter  of  the  planet  that  was. 
to  be  made  incandescent,  did  not  need  one  equally  with  any  subsequent 
Hganized  bodies.  He  will  affirm  that  Dr.  Buckland's  argument  breaks 
no  link  in  the  chain,  interrupts  no  continuity ;  that  to  have  any  validity, 
it  must  commence  by  proving  a  time  when  nothing  existed.  He  will 
idd,  that  the  burning  and  un organic  granite,  assuming  its  reality,  was 
merely  one  of  the  steps  in  his  endless  train  of  causes  and  effects  ;  one 
if  the  successive  alternations,  regular  or  irregular,  of  inhabited  or  un- 
inhabited worlds  ;  and  that  whether  it  occurred  ten  thousands  or  ten 
millions  of  years  backwards  in  the  succession,  is  to  him  a  circumstance 
if  perfect  indifference. 

'  The  services  of  Geology  to  religion  are  often  miscalculated  or  mis- 
)laced  by  able  writers.  Those  services  are  of  large  amount.  But  in  no 
!espect  do  they  consist  in  geological  theories,  which  the  supporter  of 
ibeory  is  desirous  of  associating  in  the  praise:  they  consist  wholly  in  geolo- 
gical facts.  By  researches  into  the  strata  of  the  earth,  a  very  large  acces- 


*  Ibid,  p.  59. 
VOL.  III. 
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sion  has  been  made  to  the  number  previously  known  of  organized 
beings.  The  r?mains  of  all  those  beings  are  stamped  with  proofs  of 
the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Creator.  And 
Dr.  Buckland,  by  his  luminous  development  of  these  proofs,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  examples  drawn  from  the  various  forms  of  animal  life,  has 
not  only  given  to  the  world  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  industry,  know- 
ledge,  and  discernment,  but  has  rendered  permanent  aid  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  opinion  of  men  respecting 
the  geological  theory  which  he  advocates. 

(  Occasionally  we  hear  from  geologists  an  intimation,  that  some  con- 
cession  might  be  expected  from  the  literal  interpreter  of  Scripture  to 
meet  the  compensation  which  Geology  offers  in  the  shape  of  additional 
testimony  to  religious  truth.  Such  intimations  are  inconsiderate.  To 
the  benefit  of  any  justifiable  interpretation,  though  different  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  received,  of  the  Mosaic  record,  geologists  are 
entitled  without  paying  for  it.  Of  the  original  interpretation,  if  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth,  not  an  atom  can  be  relinquished  on  the  principle 
of  barter.* — pp.  21 — 24. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Fairholme  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  deluge,  and  must  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commend- 
ation. It  cannot  be  read  without  great  interest  and  instruction, 
and  is  destined,  we  think,  to  apply  a  reasonable  and  powerful 
check  to  the  rash  speculations  of  which  we  have  complained. 
Before  we  enter  on  the  principal  matter  of  the  book,  however, 
we  must  indulge  ourselves  with  an  important  extract  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  diluvial  human  remains; 
both  that  our  readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the  facte  of  the  case, 
and  that  they  may  see  against  what  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  the 
willing  incredulity  of  geologists  generally  on  this  subject  cm 
maintain  itself. 

'  Passing  over  various  other  instances,  in  which  human  bones  hm 
been  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  fossils — as  at  Durfat, 
by  M.  Firmas ;  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden;  in  numerous  caves  nd 
fissures  in  England  and  Wales,  detailed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  m  til 
Reliquice  Diluviav.ee,  &c, — I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  most  con- 
elusive  instance  that  has  yet  occurred,  in  the  idea  that  any  one  undoubted 
instance  of  man,  as  fossil,  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  long-contested  fact. 

'  The  instance  in  question  occurred  at  Kastritz,  a  small  town  m  the 
beautiful  vale  of  the  Elster,  in  Upper  Saxony.  A  very  clear  account 
was  given  of  this  deposit,  in  1820,  by  the  Baron  von  Schlothebm, 
published  at  Gotha.  and  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr,  W«WW, 
in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  1823.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  th 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  At 
Baron,  tha  t  'man  was  unquestionably  found  in  a  fossil  stattm  tH* 
deposit,'  I  myself  visited  Kostritz,  and  spent  several  days  there,  in  lift 
summer  of  1834,  for  the  express  purpose  of  a  careful  examuutkiu  rf 
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the  locality,  and  the  circumstances.  I  there  had  the  advantage  of  the 
fullest  and  clearest  information,  from  Dr.  Schottin,  of  Kostritz,  who 
had  long  resided  there,  and  by  whom  the  attention  of  M.  von  Schlo- 
tbeim  was  called  to  the  fossil  deposits  in  the  neighbouring  gypsum 
quarries ,  from  whence,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  human  and  other 
bones  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  extracted.  From  Prince  Reuss 
also,  the  proprietor  of  the  quarries,  and  the  possessor  of  some  most 
interesting  specimens,  both  human  and  quadruped,  T  received  the 
kindest  attentions,  and  every  facility  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries.  The 
tenant  of  the  quarries,  also,  an  intelligent  and  respectable  man,  who 
had  personally  assisted  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries, 
pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  spot,  the  exact  localities.  Without  entering 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  geological  facts  exhibited  on  this  interesting  spot, 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  whole  of  this  gently  undulat- 
ing country,  is  of  the  most  smooth  and  rounded  forms  on  the  surface ; 
that  the  quarries  are  of  gypsum,  used  as  lime  (but  not  at  present 
worked)  ;  that  they  occur  on  the  rising  ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
valley,  and  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  river,  as  altogether  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  the  human  bones  having  been  subsequently  mingled  with 
the  more  ancient  fossil  bones,  by  any  land-flood,  or  other  local  cause, 
which  solution  had  been  suggested  as  probable  by  Dr.  Bnckland,  in 
alluding  to  the  Baron's  account  of  the  fossils  of  Kostritz.  The  whole 
of  that  country  is  rather  deeply  overspread  with  a  diluvial  covering  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  loam.  In  this  diluvial  loam,  are  pebbles  of  granite 
and  of  various  other  distant  rocks.  In  viewing  the  locality  of  the  gyp- 
sum quarries,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  before  the  ground  was  broken  in 
upon,  in  search  of  that  limestone,  there  existed,  in  that  spot,  the  same 
smooth  and  rounded  forms  which  prevail  universally  around.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  no  open  cavern,  or  superficial  fissure 
into  which,  as  it  might  be  thought,  bones  could  have  been  subsequently 
dragged  by  wild  beasts,  or  drifted  by  land-floods.  Indeed,  the  only 
running  stream  near,  is  the  Elster,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  lower  in  level,  with  a  wide  intervening 
valley,  the  whole  of  which  must  have  been  filled,  from  side  to  side, 
with  water,  before  any  land-flood  could,  by  possibility,  reach  the  situa- 
tion of  these  quarries.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ground,  previous  to 
its  being  broken  up  in  search  of  gypsum,  had  been  undisturbed,  ever 
since  the  period  when  that  smooth  and  rounded  surface,  with  its  deep 
diluvial  covering,  had  been  imparted  to  that  country  ;  and  as  the  bare 
rocks,  on  being  stripped  of  this  deep  diluvial  covering,  have  a  very 
broken  and  rugged  surface,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 
diluvium,  (whatever  that  cause  might  be,)  was  also  the  agent,  in 
rounding  off  the  forms  of  that  deposit,  and  in  moulding  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  country  into  its  present  gently  undulating,  and  beautiful 
appearance. 

'  After  the  removal  of  six  or  eight  feet  of  this  diluvium,  the  workmen 
reached  the  calcareous  rock  of  which  they  were  in  search.  This  is 
described  by  M.  von  Schlotheim  as  follows :  '  At  Politz,  the  upper 
quarry  is  extremely  instructive,  exhibiting  wide  fissures  and  caverns, 
Entirely  filled  with  the  alluvial  loam,'  (diluvium)  f  which  covers  the 
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whole  country,  to  a  great  extent. .  Considerable  masses  of  stalctite 
appear  in  several  places  ;  and  here,  principally,  were  found  those  bona 
of  large  land  quadrupeds,  now  in  my  collection.     They  were  met  with 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  embedded  in  the  loam  of  one  of  the  wider 
cavities.     All  the  bones  are  more  or  less  changed,  and  penetrated  with 
calcareous  matter.     The  condition  of  the  greater  part  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  bones  found  at  Gaylenreuth,'  Scharzfeld,  and  the  other 
German  bone  caves  ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  of  en 
equal. age,  and  referable  to  the  same  epoch  of  the  ancient  world.    At 
Kostritz,  the  entire  gypseous  mass  is  intersected  and  perforated  by 
fissures  and  cavities,  which  follow  every  direction,  and  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  serpentine  channels,  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 
They  are  filled,  throughout,  with  the  alluvial  deposits,  even  to  the 
greatest  depth ;  and  this  loamy  sediment  appears  to  be  deposited  hori- 
zontally, for  short  distances,  yielding,  tit  clusters,  as  it  were,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  a  number  of  bones  of  land  animals, 
amongst  which  are  disclosed  to  view,  also,  human  bones*     After  some 
further  descriptions  of  other  fissures,  and  their  fossil  contents,  the 
Baron,  (who  had  an  advantage  which  I  had  not,  in  seeing  the  working 
of  the  quarries,  and  of,  himself,  discovering  the  bones  which   he  des- 
cribes,) proceeds  thus  to  sum  up  the  evidence :  '  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  human  l*>nes  could  never  have  been  buried  here,  nor  have  fallen 
into  the  fissures  in  the  gypsum,  during  battles  in  ancient  times,*  (the 
human  bones  are  few,  and  completely  detached  and  isolated),  '  nor 
have  been  thus  mutilated  and  lodged  by  any  other  accidental  cause  in 
more  modern  times ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  found,  with  the 
other  animal  remains,  under  the  same,  relations;  not  constituting  con- 
nected skeletons,  but  collected  in  various  groups,  in  the  deposits  of 
loam,  that  occupy  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  gypsum  :  they  appear 
therefore,  to  have  been  strictly  fossil,  and  to  have  been  swept  hither  by 
floods,  with  the  other  animal  remains,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  if 
the  alluvial  tract  itself.     It  has  already  been  remarked  by  Cuvier  that 
the  epoch  of  a  great  deluge,  by  which  many  animals  were  destroyed, 
whose  remains  are  now  found  in  alluvial '  (diluvial)  '  tracts  alone,  and 
not  in  any  strata  of  an  earlier  era,  nearly  coincides  with  our  chro- 
nology ;  and  the  traditions  of  such  a  deluge,  preserved  among  all 
nations,  now  appear  confirmed,  by  the  instructive  documents  at  present 
lying  before  us. 

'  Strong  as  my  own  impressions  formerly  were  on  reading  this  ac- 
count, they  were  increased  to  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  ft, 
on  visiting  the  spot,  and  on  witnessing,  not  only  the  conclusive  geek- 
gical  phenomena  presented  by  the  general  view  of  the  valley  of  Kdstrits, 
but  also  on  examining  fine  specimens  of  the  human  and  other  boMft, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  tortuous  fissures  of  the  rock.  Of  thoeeif 
quadrupeds,  M.  Von  Schlotheim  enumerates  those  of  the  rhinouifj 
the  lion  or  tiger,  the  hyaena,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  hare,  tad 
the  rabbit ;  as  also  the  Ixmes  of  the  owl,  and  other  birds.  Since  the  pe- 
riod when  he  wrote  (1820),  other  bones  have  been  found,  and  aimsngst 
them,  those  of  »a  small  elephant,  of  which  I  saw  the  tusk,  in  the  es> 
lection  of  Dr.  Schottin ;  it  was  but  eight  or  nine  inches  long.    Tie 
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bones  of  the  elk  and  the  reindeer  have  also  been  since  identified ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  an 
fxfcract*  from  Cuvier,  already  quoted,  must  have  done,  to  so  obviouB  an 
anomaly  as  the  mixture  of  the  remains  of  the  latter,  with  those  of  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  which  never  could  have  occurred,  but  for 
the  confusion  arising  from  some  such  event  as  a  general  deluge  ;  since 
the  structure  of  the  feet  and  bones  of  the  reindeer,  obviously  bespeaks 
the  snowy  regions  for  which,  alone,  it  is  best  adapted ;  latitudes  quite 
unsuited  to  such  luxuriance  of  vegetation  as  the  other  unwieldy  animals 
must  necessarily  have  required  for  their  sustenance. 

'  The  specimens  of  the  bones  of  man,  seem  here  to  be  dispersed  in 
the  diluvium,  exactly  in  that  small  proportion  which  we  should  natu- 
rally have  expected.  While  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  have  been  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  those  of  the  human  species  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  twenty  specimens.  Some  of  these  were  collected  and 
retained  by  M.  von  Schlotheim,  after  whose  death,  they  were  placed, 
as  I  was  informed,  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Of  these,  he  mentions 
fragments  of  the  arm  and  thigh  bone  of  man,  as  having  been  found  by 
him  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  country,  and 
•  eight  feet  deeper  than  two  phalanges  oftfie  rhinoceros.*  Other  single 
specimens  are  seen  in  the  private  collections  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kostritz.  A  portion  of  a  human  cranium,  and  of  a  leg  bone,  have  also 
been  procured  for  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
case,  as  the  more  entire  specimen  found  at  Guadeloupe,  which  has  now, 
at  length,  been  placed  in  a  situation  suited  to  its  high  interest  and 
value.  The  above  two  bones  are  marked  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Schottin.  In  the  possession  of  Prince  Reuss,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  rib  of  a  young  person,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  from 
which  I  made  a  drawing  the  size  of  nature ;  as  also  of  two  bones, 
which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mind,  and  which  now  belong 
to  Dr.  Schottin.  They  consist  of  the  tibia  and  the  radius  of  an 
infant,  or  infants  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  months  old,  and  only 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.' — pp.  40 — 48. 

His  *  New  and  Physical  Demonstration  *  of  the  occurrence  and 
the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  Mr.  Fairholme  derives  from  a 
comprehensive,  and  we  think,  a  just  and  philosophical  view,  of 
the  existing  lands.  The  facts  he  adduces  are  these :  All  lands 
are  surrounded  by  water,  the  continents  being  only  islands  of 
larger  dimensions.  All  of  them  consist  of  regions  more  or  less 
elevated,  smoothly  rounded,  and  sloping  on  all  sides  towards  the 
sea,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  slope 
tends,  with  equal  regularity,  towards  a  lake,  or  interior  sea.  In 
many  parts  the  shores  are  smoothed  off  to  the  exact  level  of  the 
ocean ;  and  they  were  originally  so  in  all  parts,  as  they  would 
have  been  still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  sea  eating 
away  the  land,  and  producing  cliffs.  We  may  suppose  the  lands, 
then,  restored  to  what  may  be  called  their  original  condition,  or 
their  condition  at  the  moment  when  the  sea  first  began  to  beat 
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upon  these  shores.  What  can  account  for  the  superficial  form  of 
the  lands  thus  presented  to  us?  Over  the  entire  globe  there 
are  high  grounds,  in  general  beautifully  rounded,  sloping  on 
all  sides  to  water,  in  either  an  interior  or  the  exterior  sea, 
and  smoothed  off  exactly  to  its  surface.  How  came  this  ?  That 
this  is  not  the  shape  of  the  strata  hid  beneath  the  soil,  is  noto- 
rious. At  almost  every  point  the  denuded  strata  would  present  a 
most  rugged  and  precipitous  surface ;  and  the  roundness  which 
prevails  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  removal  of  portions  of 
the  strata  in  some  places,  and  the  filling  up  of  hollows  by  the 
debris  in  others.  What  has  done  this  ?  It  seems  impossible  not 
to  answer — the  action  of  water,  on  the  entire  surface  of  these 
lands. 

But  the  existing  lands  are  not  merely  rounded  and  sloped  to- 
wards the  sea ;  they  are  scooped  out  into  innumerable  valleys,  the 
features  of  which  deserve  close  observation.  They  have  all,  like 
the  lands  they  intersect,  a  regular  descent  towards  either  a  lake 
or  the  ocean,  to  which  they  extend  from  the  highest  mountains, 
and  through  the  amplest  plains.  No  valley  has  its  course  in  a 
straight  line,  but  makes  its  way  by  curvatures  resembling  the 
course  of  a  river.  Every  leading  valley  receives  tributaries  on 
either  side,  and  often  these  again  their  tributaries,  forming  a 
system  which  may  be  compared  to  the  veins  in  the  animal  body; 
and  every  tributary  valley  opens  into  its  principal  just  at  the 
proper  level  for  the  flow  of  water,  that  level  varying  at  every 
yard,  but  never  being  missed  or  mistaken.  What  has  produced 
all  this  ?  These  again  are  evident  traces  of  the  operation  of 
water  over  the  face  of  entire  continents,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  system  of  valleys  constitutes  a  natural  drainage*  But 
&  drainage  from  what  ?  From  mere  terrestial  and  atmospheric 
waters  ?  Clearly  not ;  since  these  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
mere  rills,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  valleys  themselves, 
which  they  have  evidently  not  formed,  but  taken  advantage  of, 
to  make  their  way  to  rest.  Besides,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
valleys  are  dry,  never  having  been  used  for  atmospheric  or  ter- 
restial  drainage  at  all ;  and  yet  these  are  all  like  the  rest,  and 
have  been  obviously  formed  by  the  same  power.  Of  what  waters, 
then,  was  the  entire  system  of  valleys  at  any  time  the  drainage? 
Certainly,  of  the  waters  of  a  general  deluge. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  which 
our  author  adduces,  from  a  survey  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  general  deluge  over  the  present  lands  of  the 
globe.  But  he  takes  up,  also  the  further  and  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  His  process,  however,  » 
still  simple.  He  looks  first  at  the  rivers.  In  the  valleys  of  which 
these  availed  themselves,  some  met  with  points  of  unequal  des- 
cent, which  occasioned  rapids  or  water-falls.     Now,  as  *  water 
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wears  the  stones,'  if  h  could  be  ascertained  how  much  in  a  year, 
a  given  stream  wears  away  at  present,  and  how  mueh  it  has  worn 
away  since  its  action  began,  we  might  approach  to  an  estimate  of 
the  length  of  time  this  '  natural  saw  '  has  been  in  motion — that  is 
to  say,  the  length  of  time  since  the  general  deluge  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  drainage  of  the  terrestial  and  atmospheric 
waters  must  have  commenced  immediately  after  the  disappearance 
of  those  of  the  flood.  After  noticing  various  water-falls,  in  which 
the  rocks,  being  hard,  have  been  rather  polished  than  abraded  by 
the  stream,  he  adverts  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  by  which  it  is 
well-known  large  portions  of  rock  have  been  cut  away ;  and  by  a 
number  of  various  and  most  interesting  investigations,  brings  out 
the  conclusion,  that  all  that  has  been  done  there  has  been  the 
work  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  years. 

He  next  examines  the  sea  shores,  to  ascertain  the  present  waste 
of  the  cliffs,  in  order  to  judge  how  long  a  period  the  ocean  may 
have  taken  to  destroy  the  portion  intervening  between  the  present 
and  fonner  boundary  of  the  land.  And  here  also  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  from  four  to  five  thousand 
years  that  the  sea  has  been  in  action  on  the  shores.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  from  four  to  five  thousand  years  ago,  that  there 
occurred  that  general  deluge  by  which  the  existing  lands  were 
moulded.  Now  this  is  the  very  date  assigned  to  the  flood  by 
Moses. 

That  there  has  been  no  other  deluge  of  a  similar  nature  or  ex*- 
tent,  the  proof  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  There  are  no  other 
similar  effects,  nor  any  in  magnitude  approaching  to  them. 

In  our  opinion,  the  author  makes  good  his  conclusions;  and  is 
fairly  entitled  to  call  the  process  by  which  he  brings  them  out  a 
4  Demonstration,'  both  '  Physical,'  and  *  New.'  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  will  make  sundry  eminent  geologists  bethink  them- 
selves. At  all  events  it  will  satisfy  people  of  common  sense,  that 
there  is  little  ground  for  talking  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  as  a  tran- 
quil flow  of  waters,  producing  little  change  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  or  for  ascribing  the  elevation  of  existing  lands  to  the  lin- 
gering process  of  earthquakes  many  times  repeated. 

We  nave  preferred  giving  the  substance  of  Mr.  Fairholme's 
argument  in  our  own  words,  both  for  brevity  and  simplicity.  But 
we  warmly  commend  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  where  they 
will  find  the  whole  subject  luminously  treated,  and  a  variety  of 
subordinate  points  explained,  to  which  we  cannot  advert.  It  is 
his  opinion,  with  Granville  Penn  and  others,  that  the  existing 
lands  were,  before  the  flood,  the  bed  of  the  ocean ;  this  idea  being 
founded  on  the  scriptural  declaration  that  God  would  *  destroy  the 
earth,9  or  the  land.  But  he  does  not  notice  the  difficulty  arising 
on  this  point,  from  the  identity  of  the  antediluvian  and  post  -dilu- 
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vian  geography  of  Moses.  It  has  long  been  a  question,  what  is 
intended  by  '  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep; '  but 
while  it  remains  uncertain  only,  whether,  in  conjunction  with  a 
supernatural  deluge  of  water,  there  was  not  combined  a  super- 
natural agitation  of  the  land,  there  must  be  an  element  of  per- 
plexity thrown  into  all  attempts  at  geological  theory.  There  will 
probably  be  found;  to  the  last,  more  facts  than  geologists  will  be 
able  to  account  for. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Union  of  the  Holy  Spirit-  and  the  Church  in  the 
Conversion  of  the  World.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Jknkyn, 

8vo.     London :  Snow.     1837. 

1 T  is  impossible  for  a  devout  mind  to  read  the  glowing  language 
-*  of  prophecy,  when  it  describes  the  splendour  of  the  latter  days, 
without  an  emotion  of  rapture.  In  the  remote  antiquity  of  die 
Jewish  and  patriarchal  times,  prophets  and  kings  were  delighted 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  even  afar  off.  But'  if  the  distant  and 
dim  outline  of  that  majestic  vision  had  such  a  charm  for  the  eye 
of  faith,  with  how  much  greater  delight  should  we  gaze  on  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  it  draws  nearer, 
and  becomes  more  distinctly  visible  ! 

The  sacred  volume  contains  those  divine  principles,  those  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  life,  which,  when  put  into  full  activity,  are 
adequate  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The  truths  ana  pre- 
cepts of  the  everlasting  Gospel  have  a  direct  tendency,  if  carried 
into  action,  to  produce  the  results  which  Christians  expect  from 
them :  and  they  are  accompanied  in  their  progress  by  an  omnipo- 
tent Spirit.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  belief;  but  the  in- 
ference which  must  be  drawn  from  numerous  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  footsteps  of  Deity  are  no  less  apparent  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity  than  they  were  of  old  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine.  God  has  every  where  left  the  traces  of  his  presence 
where  his  word  has  been  preached,  and  his  name  recorded ;  and 
that  man  must  he  blind  of  understanding  who  cannot  perceive 
the  proofs  of  divine  agency  in  the  past  triumphs  of  the  cross  over 
idolatrous  Europe.  No  superstition  has  in  the  present  day,  a 
greater  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  than  had  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy in  the  Augustan  age :  and  that  power  which,  '  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching,'  could  overturn  a  system  of  polytheism  con- 
secrated by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Greece  and  Koine  ;  and  which  could  effect  this  with  such 
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weak  human  agency,  against  the  opposition  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire;  gave  a  sufficient  pledge  of  its  ability  to  perform,* even  to 
the  Letter,  every  prediction  and  promise.  The  final  triumph  of 
the  Redeemer  is  certain.  '  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
'  enemies  under  his  feet' 

Yet,  when  we  contemplate  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  help  asking  with  painful  interest.  Why  it  is  that,  after 
man  has  possessed  the  Gospel  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
only  a  part  of  the  earth  is  under  its  influence.  There  is  a  great 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  opulence  of  the  provision 
made  by  heaven  for  man's  felicity,  and  the  poverty  of  the  results, — 
between  the  omnipotence  of  the  Agent,  and  the  fatal  resistance 
made  to  his  influences. 

At  this  late  period  of  time  almost  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness:  for  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth  is 
nominally  Christian,  even  Christendom  itself  is  too  much  under 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Is,  then,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world  a  failure  ?  Is  the  great  apparatus, 
which  has  been  put  in  motion  by  a  divine  hand  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  species,  inadequate  to  its  purpose  ?  And  is  there 
not  that  living  principle,  that  creative  and  quickening  energy,  in 
the  sacred  word  which  we  have  always  believed  ?  We  cannot 
for  a  single  moment  entertain  these  doubts.  But  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire,  with  all  seriousness,  why  the  Gospel  has  so  long  been 
defrauded  of  its  triumphs,  and  why  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  not 
yet  fully  risen  upon  the  earth. 

To  ascribe  the  present  condition  of  man  to  an  act  of  divine 
sovereignty,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture :  tor  though,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
sovereign  in  all  his  actions,  and  sends  his  Gospel  to  whom  he 
will,  yet  he  has  long  since  issued  his  commission  to  his  servants 
to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. Before  this  command  was  given,  it  might  with  some  truth 
have  been  said  that  God  had  left  the  world  to  itself.  But  after 
he  had  taken  off  the  interdict  from  heathen  nations,  it  would  be 
slandering  the  divine  consistency  to  attribute  their  continued 
ignorance  to  his  purpose. 

The  work  of  converting  the  world  was  long  since  confided  to 
the  church,  with  the  cheering  promise  of  all  necessary  divine 
assistance ;  and  it  is  to  the  defective  state  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity that  we  must  trace  the  present  mournful  condition  of 
man.  Before  the  period  of  its  final  triumph,  the  church  itself 
must  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  and  a  new  impulse  must 
be  given  to  its  exertions. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sionary labours,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  signs  of  the 
present  times,  and  plainly  indicates  to  an  observant  mind  that  the 
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time  of  the  earth's  harvest  is  drawing  nigh.  And  in  that  mar- 
vellous concurrence  of  circumstances  which  makes  the  present 
time  so  favourable  for  the  promulgation  of  Christian  truth,  we 
are  able  to  decipher  the  will  of  G<od  almost  as  plainly  as  in  his 
written  word.  The  Christian  nations  tower  far  above  all  others 
in  the  glory  of  civilization,  and  possess  a  political  power  and 
rank  which  command  universal  respect  The  extensive  commerce 
of  Britain  especially  brings  her  into  contact  with  every  nation ; 
by  means  of  her  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies,  she  is  intro- 
ducing the  English  language  and  literature  into  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  rendering  it  far  from  improbable  that  it 
may  become  eventually  the  universal  language;  her  navy 
sweeps  the  ocean  without  control,  and  her  arms  are  every  where 
invincible  both  by  sea  and  land. 

And  for  what  purpose  has  God  permitted  a  supremacy  so 
marked  to  those  who  are  the  depositories  of  his  oracles,  but 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  his  designs 
of  mercy?  For  this  present  position  of  Christendom  is  most 
favourable  :  the  church  needs  only  to  be  baptized  anew  with  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  love,  and  the  work  will  be  consummated. 

In  order  to  render  our  missionary  efforts  completely  success- 
ful, they  must  be  prosecuted  with  apostolic  ardour,  and  the 
whole  church  must  be  instant  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
But  the  divine  influences  must  not  be  expected,  as  we  appre- 
hend too  many  Christians  expect  them,  to  descend  at  once  on 
the  heathen,  but  on  the  Christian  world.  The  old  churches  of 
Christ  will  first  feel  the  renovating  influence.  The  wintry  state 
of  Christendom  will  disappear,  the  snows  and  ice  will  be  thawed, 
and  the  barren  waste  put  on  verdure  and  beauty.  This  was  the 
order  of  the  Pentecostal  effusion.  The  Spirit  was  first  poured 
on  believers,  and  by  them  the  blessing  was  imparted  to  the 
nations  around. 

In  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  before 
the  church  itself  is  thus  renovated  by  the  Spirit  of  heaven.  But 
when  this  celestial  influence  is  all-pervading,  and  extends  to 
every  several  division  of  the  Christian  body,  it  will  engage  in 
its  enterprise  of  benevolence  with  new  ardour,  and  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  triumphs  will  attend  its  march. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  a  right  impression  con- 
cerning this  subject  be  made  on  all  Christians.  He  who  shall 
arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  church  of  Christ,  will  deserve 
well  of  the  world  at  large.  He  is  a  benefactor  of  man  of  the 
highest  rank.  And  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Jenkyn  has  attempted 
to  bring  the  church  to  a  knowledge  of  its  duty ;  and  tint  I 
work  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  has  been  produced  by  a 
masterly  mind,  well  trained  to  reflection,  and  disciplined  in  vari- 
ous learning.     For  profound  thought,  and  full  investigation  eC 
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its  subject,  the  treatise  before  us  is  worthy  of  a  less  superficial 
age,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  masters  of  theological  literature. 

Indeed,  a  principal  fault  of  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
volume  is  too  great  reconditeness.  We  have  no  objection  to  see 
a  topic  examined  in  all  its  bearings  till  it  is  exhausted ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that,  by  the  employment  of  abstruse  reason- 
ing, a  writer  perplexes  and  mystifies  his  readers.  Mr.  Jenkyn 
is  not  altogether  free  from  this  fault.  His  own  mind,  which  is 
evidently  attached  to  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  deeply  tinctured 
with  a  learning  like  that  of  the  Puritans  and  Reformers,  seizes 
on  truth  with  a  strong  grasp ;  but  the  effect  of  his  method  of 
treatment  is,  that  the  former  part  of  his  book  will  have  more 
charms  for  the  thoughtful  few  than  for  the  multitude.  Some  per* 
sons,  to  whom  the  whole  work  might  have  been  useful,  will  be 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  the  difficulty  of  the  first  pages. 
Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  ornament,  though  imaginative 
and  beautiful  in  no  ordinary  degree,  it  requires  too  much  labour 
and  thought  for  common  readers.  This  is  certainly  wrong :  for 
books  intended  to  be  extensively  useful  should  be  adapted  to  the 
average  understanding  of  mankind.  Even  great  thoughts  appear 
most  graceful  in  simple  drapery  ;  and  their  beauty  always  strikes 
more  forcibly  than  when  they  are  overloaded  with  the  stiff  and 
cumbrous  dress  of  scholastic  learning. 

This,  however,  is  a  fault  of  the  work  only  at  its  commence- 
ment The  great  body  of  the  treatise  is  eloquent  and  impressive, 
and  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  powerful  effect  on  a  thought- 
ful mind.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  of  which  treats 
on  divine  influences;  the  second,  on  the  union  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  church  in  their  administration.  The  extracts 
which  follow,  will,  we  hope,  be  useful  to  our  readers,  and  recom- 
mend the  entire  work  to  the  ministers  and  influential  members  of 
our  churches. 

'  The  New  Testament  teaches  the  church  to  expect  particular  sea- 
sons in  which  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  production  of  eminent  holiness  and  piety. 

'  The  entire  Scriptures,  and  all  the  inductions  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience in  religion,  confirm  the  doctrine  that  there  are  seasons  when 
the  spirits  of  good  and  holy  men  realize,  more  than  at  others,  the  ex- 
istence, the  character,  and  the  agency  of  this  Supreme  Comforter. 
At  these  seasons,  whether  they  be  times  of  devotional  meditation  and 
study,  of  pressing  and  intense  religious  exercises,  of  difficult  and  la- 
borious duty,  or  whether  they  be  times  of  Jritter  and  overwhelming 
persecution,  Christians  perceive  more  clearly  than  usual  the  loveliness 
of  moral  beauty,  see  more  of  the  glory  of  holiness  and  truth,  feel 
warmer  and  stronger  attachment  to  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  feel 
more  sensibly  their  real  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  become 
more  fully  absorbed  in  the  designs  which  he   is  accomplishing.     At 
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such  seasons  the  holy  soul  is  in  direct  communion  of  disposition  and 
interest  with  the  parent  Spirit ;  it  is  brought  into  a  more  proximate 
connexion,  a  closer  intimacy,  and  a  nearer  view  than  ever  of  his  all- 

pervading  agency  and  influences. 

*  *  *  * 

*  The  spirits  of  good  men  often  realize  such  union  of  heart  with  the 
blessed  God  as  to  feel  and  to  become  one  character  and  one  spirit  with 
him.  In  their  most  painful  anguish,  He  can  make  himself  so  present 
with  them,  as  to  fill  their  hearts  with  calm  and  peaceful  rapture,  or  to 
delight  them  with  joyful  and  transporting  emotions,  till  they  rejoice 
in  tribulation,  and  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave. 

*  As  the  Christian  church  was  engrafted  in  the  old  olive  of  the 
Jewish  church,  all  the  splendid  promises  which  sparkle  in  the  gene- 
ral  predictions   concerning  the  holy  stock,   belong  now   to  all  the 

branches. 

*  *  *  * 

( If  these  promises  abide  valid,  and  if  these  Scriptures  cannot  be 
broken,  it  is  not  enthusiasm  to  expect  such  seasons ;  it  is  no  freniy 
to  long  for  them,  and  to  share  in  them  is  no  fanaticism.  In  these  de- 
lightful seasons  conversions  will  become  general,  and  the  church  will 
always  expect  them  to  take  place.  In  the  present  day  the  church,  at 
a  church,  does  not  expect  men  to  be  converted.  When  conversioni 
actually  occur,  ttiey  occur  confessedly  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  general  rule  of  the  expectation  of  the  church  is  non-conversion. 
When  an  instance  of  conversion  transpires,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment, it  is  reported  as  something  strange,  and  talked  of  as  t 
wonderful  and  un looked  for  event.  Were  the  church  in  her  right 
frame  and  tone,  her  wonder  would  have  been  excited  at  any  instancei 
of  non-conversion,  and  the  fact,  that  any  failed  of  the  grace  of  God, 
would  thrill  her  with  emotions  of  astonishment  and  sadness.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  officers  of  a  hospital  who  trumpeted  forth  the 
wonderful  event  that  one  patient  had  been  cured  !  In  such  Institu- 
tions the  *  incurables'  are  the  exception,  but,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  they  are  the  rule.  The  wonder  expressed  by  Christians  at  in- 
stances  of  conversion,  astonishes  and  paralyzes  the  world.  The  wicked 
hear  this  and  are  glad  ;  for  they  say,  '  these  believers  do  not  expect 
the  gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  they  do  not  colcnW 
on  those  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  to  1k»  healed  by  Christ  crucified; 
the  Gospel  is  something,  that  they  do  not  expect  us  to  believe,  and 
that  we  should  come  to  love  the  '  altogether  lovely,'  is  to  them  an  on- 
looked  for  event/  For  the  church  that  expects  great  things  God  will 
do  great  things.  He  has  said  much  and  done  much  to  raise  in  his 
church  great  expectations,  and  he  never  said  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
'  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.'  Let  us  then  awaken  to  the  day-light  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Expectation  commensurate  with  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  promises  of  God  cannot  be  visionary  or  fanatical ;  and  to  then 
that  wait  belie vi ugly,  and  expectantly,  he  that  tarrieth  will  surely 
come :  '  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come,  and  will  not  tarry.' ' 

—pp.  142—145. 
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On  the  preaching  which  is  likely  to  effect  revivals,  we  have 
;he  following  striking  passage : 

4  The  manner  of  such  preaching  consists  in  a  plain,  simple,  forcible, 
and  direct  exhibition  of  '  the  word/  ITie  pure  and  the  entire  word  is 
exhibited  to  the  mind.  The  peculiarity  of  the  manner  is  in  its  adroit- 
ness to  the  heart  and  imperiousness  to  the  conscience.  Its  language  is 
'  thou  art  the  man/  and  the  hearer  feels  that  the  minister  means  him. 
Its  tone  is,  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time  /  and  it  demands  and  enforces 
an  immediate  surrender.  Laodicean  preachers  compose  sermons  that, 
like  a  prism,  make  their  congregation  feel  delighted  and  charmed  with 
the  diversified  hues  and  charms  of  their  imagery.  Revival  ministers 
make  their  sermons,  like  a  lens,  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  truth,  and 
exhibit  them  with  an  unflinching  hand  in  near  connexion  with  the 
sinner,  till  they  burn  and  inflame  his  heart. 

'  Now  read  the  sermon  preached  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  revival  preaching,  and  a  model  for  reviving  ser- 
mons ;  and  these  are  the  sermons  which  the  church  requires.     There 
is  a  clear  presentation  of  Scriptural  truths  to  the  mind  without  any 
declamation  and  official  oratory.     All  is  argument,  clear,  plain,  sim- 
ple, cogent,  Scriptural,  tit  for  the  occasion,   direct  to  the  hearers,  in- 
flexibly hard,  but  forged  in  the  furnace  of  a  burning  heart.    The  most 
puzzling  and  awful  doctrines  of  divinity  are  presented  in  their  own 
simplicity,  bold  outline,  and  rugged  grandeur.  Why  cannot  we  preach 
the  divine  predestination  and  the  guilt  of  sinful  agency  as    Peter 
preached  them  ?     He  preached  them  both  ;  he  qualified  neither  ;  nor 
did  he  make  one  neutralize  the  other.     Had  he  attempted  this,   he 
would  have  amused  his  hearers  instead  of  convincing  and  converting 
them.       The  sinner's  conscience  is  relieved   from    itself  when    the 
preacher  stops  to  harmonize.     In  these  straightforward    statements 
Peter  felt  that  his  hearers  had  reason  and  conscience  and  feeling,  and 
could  perceive  the  light  of  evidence.     His  sermon  is  full  of  argumen- 
tative evidence  of  his  leading  topic.     He  reasoned  with  them   from 
Scripture  and  fact.    He  aimed  at  convincing  them.    He  never  thought 
what  kind  of  preacher  they  would  esteem  him.    He  wanted  to  convert 
and  to  save  them.    He  felt  that  they  were  sinners  above  other  men,  but 
he  supposed  that,  depraved  as  they  were,  they  were  reasonable  crea- 
tures; could  feel  the  force  of  argument  and  proof, — could  be  influenced 
by  a  clear  exhibition  of  truth, — could  feel  their  guilt,  if  he  proved 
to  them  that  they  had  murdered  the  Lord  of  glory, — could  repent  of 
the  enormous  atrocity  charged  on  them, — could  yield  homage  to  the 
claims  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  yield  it  then,  while  he  was  addressing 
to  them  arguments  adapted  to  accomplish  what  he  desired.     Why 
cannot  we  preach  in  this  way  ?     Is  there  not  a  lurking  dread  lest 
some  good  people  should  adjudge  us  not  clearly,  orthodox  ?   Proh  jmdor  ! 
who  are  these  inquisitors  of  orthodoxy  ?     Was  Peter  orthodox  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Was  Jesus  Christ  orthodox  on  the 
Mount  ?     And  what  is  this  reputation  for  orthodoxy  worth  ?     Is  it 
worth  the  departure  from  the  Scriptural  models  of  preaching  ?     We 
cannot  be   convincing   if  we  preach   with  the  supposition  that  our 
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hearers  have  not  the  use  of  their  rational  powers.  We  cannot  be  per- 
suasive  if  we  imagine  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  yield  to  evidence. 
We  cannot  be  pathetic  if  we  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
feel  the  weight  and  the  force  of  truth.  We  cannot  convert  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way  if  we  think  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  con- 
science capable  of  feeling  guilt.  Revival  preaching  is  that  which  un- 
dersaps  all  the  works  and  towers  around  conscience,  lays  a  train  to  fire 
it,  and  demands  an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  it  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Spirit.' — pp.  198 — 200. 

The  whole  chapter  i  On  the  Analogy  between  Modern  Revi- 

*  vals  and  the  Revival  which  took  place  on  the  Day  of  Pente- 
'  cost/  and  the  sections  '  On  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,'  on 
'  Eminent  Holiness  Essential  to  Usefulness,'  and  'On  Travailing 
'  in  Birth  for  the  souls  of  Men,'  are  deserving  of  deep  and  serious 
attention. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  we  not  merely  approve  of,  but 
greatly  admire  the  general  sentiments  of  this  treatise ;  and  it  is 
with  much  reluctance  that  we  express  our  non-acquiescence  with 
Mr.  Jenkyn's  opinion  concerning  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion. The  subject  itself  is  awful,  mysterious,  and  inscrutable. 
An  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  on 
the  human  mind,  however  unprofitable,  is  always  fascinating  to 
human  curiosity.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  been 
contented  to  leave  it  where  it  was  left  by  our  Lord :  *  the  wind 
'  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  nearest  the  sound  thereof: 
'  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.     So  M 

*  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.' 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenkyn's  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  resident  in  the  church  by  a  latent  presence  in  the 
Word,  as  magnetism  is  resident  in  the  loadstone*  We  give  the 
statement  in  his  own  words : 

*  The  constant  and  permanent  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the 
Word  of  truth.  It  is  in  the  Christian,  and  in  the  church,  only  ts  the 
word,  the  fixed  shrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  possessed  and  held  by 
them.  Where  the  Word  is  not,  there  the  presence  and  the  influence* 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not.  Where  the  Word  is  introduced,  there  hit 
presence  and  influences  are  introduced.  Where  the  Word  is  rejected 
or  lost,  there  His  presence  and  influences  are  lost.  Whoever  uratcnfc 
to  the  influences  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  Word,  * 
against  the  Word,  or  above  the  Word,  is  an  impostor.  In  the  Wcci 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  present  without  fluctuation,  diminution,  or  vs» 
certainty ;  present  as  sure  and  abiding  as  magnetism  in  the  losrtttnt) 
or  light  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

*  *  *  * 

'  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  we  treat  now  of  only  tk 
presence,  or  the  seat  of  the  presence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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id  not  of  their  developments  and  manifestations.  Magnetism  is 
W&ys  present  in  the  loadstone,  but  its  development  will  take  place 
ily  in  certain  combinations.  Whoever  will  place  the  magnet  in  these 
ambulations,  and  not  otherwise,  can  always  calculate  on  the  influence 
iing  present  and  active.  With  the  same  certainty  may  the  Chris- 
an  church  calculate  on  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
sing  developed  wherever  the  Word  is,  in  the  given  combinations, 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it/  * — pp.  85,  86. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  in  the  word ; 
ut  we  cannot  help  feeling  an  almost  instinctive  repugnance  to 
lis  particular  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  In  our  opinion,  it 
>wers  and  degrades  the  august  Author  of  all  good  by  making 
im  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  world,  and  it  takes  away 
•ora  the  church  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  exhilarating  in  the 
tieory  of  divine  influences.  Neither  will  the  illustration  itself 
ear  to  be  strictly  examined.  For  if  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the 
rord  as  uniformly  and  permanently  as  magnetism  in  the  load- 
bone,  then  the  word  must  necessarily  produce  a  uniform  effect 
nder  all  circumstances,  and  will  attract  every  heart  to  which  it 
i  applied.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
be  church  may  calculate  on  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
loly  Spirit  being  developed  wherever  the  word  is,  in  the  given 
om  Durations,  '  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.9  But  the 
rror  in  reasoning  here  is,  that  the  author,  to  be  consistent  with 
ib  theory,  must  suppose  faith  to  be  in  the  heart  previous  to  the 
iteration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture :  for 
aith  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  himself,  and  the 
livine  work  is  begun  in  the  heart  antecedent  to  the  cordial  recep- 
ion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author  further  illustrates  his  opinion  in  a  way  sufficiently 
remarkable.  In  speaking  of  the  Saviour's  promise  to  send  his 
Spirit  on  his  disciples,  Mr.  Jenkyn  says : 

( To  understand  this  clearly,  let  us  suppose  any  illustrious  teacher 
of  truth  to  make  a  similar  promise  ;  and,  to  explain  great  things  by 
little,  we  may  take  the  following  case : 

f  In  the  whole  history  of  mind  we  do  not  know  of  any  mere  human 
spirit  that  has  exercised  so  powerful  and  so  extensive  an  influence 
upon  the  spirits  of  men,  as  the  spirit  or  soul  of  Aristotle.  Imagine 
him  to  promise  his  disciples  that,  some  centuries  after  his  death  his 
spirit,  as  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  to  influence  and  to  guide  men  to 
philosophical  truth,  should  affect  their  minds  in  a  very  abundant  mea- 
sure, and  .should  diffuse  itself  with  all  the  enlarged  plentifulness  of  a 
shower.  In  this  case  we  would  not  understand  by  spirit,  the  essence 
which  constituted  the  subsistence,' and  individual  personality  of  Aris- 
totle. His  spirit  as  an  individual  person,  would  by  the  time  in 
question  be  in  eternity  ;  but  all  that  constitutes  the  agency  by  which 
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the  spirit  of  Aristotle  could  act  upon  other  minds  and  influence 
them  were,  not  in  eternity,  but  in  his  lxx>ks,  or  rather  in  the  truths  which 
he  delivered,  whether  contained  in  books  or  not.  All  his  feelings  and 
dispositions,  all  his  perceptions  and  sentiments  were  in  his  works.  His 
spirit,  therefore,  as  to  its  power  to  influence  mind,  was  as  much  and 
as  truly  in  his  works,  as  it  had  been  in  his  body.  While  it  was  in  the 
body  it  could  influence  other  spirits  only  by  the  truths  and  the  feeling! 
which  it  developed ;  and  this  it  does  with  equal  fulness,  power,  and 
efficacy  in  his  works.  In  both  cases  his  spirit  was  read,  for  reading  is 
not  seeing  syllables,  but  receiving  the  communications  of  another 
mind. 

*  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  spirit  of  Aristotle  was  poured  forth 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  with  very  great  power.  It  was  not  his 
essence  that  manifested  itself,  but  all  the  attributes  of  that  essence  by 
which  he  could  affect  and  influence  the  minds  of  others.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  great  and  extensive  revival  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy. The  spirit  of  Aristotle  was  diffused  and  shed  abroad  by  the 
translations  of  his  works  and  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines. 

'  In  one  illustrious  instance,  an  instance  which  farms  the  imperish- 
able glory  of  the  Gospel,  this  analogy  completely  fails.  In  the  revival 
of  philosophy  which  took  place,  the  spirit  of  Aristotle  did  not  exer- 
cise any  spontaneous  desire  or  personal  will.' — pp.  96,  96.   , 

Unquestionably  '  the  mind  of  the  Spirit '  is  contained  in  the 
book  of  his  inspiration.  But  this  is  completely  distinct  from  that 
spontaneous  influence  which  we  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exert 
in  the  application  of  evangelical  truth  to  the  human  heart,  and 
which,  it  is  evident,  Mr.  Jenkyn  also  believes;  therefore  the 
analogy  does  completely  fail.  For,  besides  the  reluctance  which 
the  pious  mind  feels  to  admit  a  comparison  between  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  Aristotle,  if  the  Spirit  be  present  in  his  word  only  * 
Aristotle  is  in  his  writings,  there  is  no  supernatural  influence 
whatever  in  the  church ;  if  the  Spirit  be  present  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  Aristotle  is  present  in  his  writings,  the 
analogy  does  not  hold  good,  and  is  quite  useless. 

We  are   not  surprised  that  there  is   some  confusion  in  the 
author's  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  have  observed  several  instance! 
of  this :  as  (p.  101),  *  It  is  a  conceited  philosophy,  and  a  disease!* 
'  theology  that  lead  any  men  to  conclude  that  the  activity  and  oper- 
'  ation  of  means  tend  to  make  the  agency  of  God  less  real  or  leal 
'  manifest  and  glorious.     He  is,  uninterruptedly,  in  intimate  con- 
'  tact  with  all  second  causes,  supplying,  maintaining,  and  renew- 
'ing  their  efficiency;'  (and  in  p.  102),  '  In  the  influence  whkk 
'  the  magnet  throws  on  the  needle  there  is  an  efficiency  to  pfO- 
'  duce  effect ;  and,  in  the  phenomena,  God  does  not  act  inma> 
'  diately,  either  on  the  needle  influenced,  or  on  the  magnet  ia> 
'  fluencing ;  yet  all  is  his  work,  his  arrangement,  his  contrivanet» 
'  and  his  agency  in  a  series  of  means.'     These  two 
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ire  certainly  irreconcilable :  for  we  cannot  conceive  how  God 
does  ^not  act  immediately '  on  the  magnet,  if  he  be  'uninter- 
;  roptedly  in  intimate  contact  with  all  second  causes,  supplying, 
5  maintaining,  and  renewing  their  efficiency.' 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  perceive  that  these  speculations 
of  the  author  ao  not  affect  the  practical  parts  of  his  work ;  and 
they  would  be  of  little  injurious  consequence,  were  it  not  that, 
occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  treatise,  they  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  that  which 
follows.  It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that  we  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  what  is  to  us  the  most  painful  part  of  criticism.  The  reason 
which  we  give  will,  we  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  the  author: 
it  is  no  other  than  the  great  excellence  of  the  work  itself.  In  a 
treatise  at  once  so  eloquent  and  so  profound,  we  are  sorry  to  find 
any  imperfections,  any  thing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  its  impressions  on  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and  to  limit 
its  happy  influence  on  the  Christian  world. 

It  will  not  argue  much  for  the  discernment  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  if  this  work  be  suffered  to  remain  without 
a  cordial  welcome.  Should  it  not  communicate  a  strong  and 
enduring  impulse  to  Christian  efforts,  the  fault  will  be  in  the 
church  itself.  The  topic  on  which  it  treats  is  of  surpassing  im- 
portance, involving  the  highest  interests  of  our  race ;  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  church  is  made  with  a  fervid  energy  worthy 
of  one  who  is  himself  filled  with  the  Spirit. 


Art.  VII.  Journals  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.  D., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Wilbbrporce,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brightstone.  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Seeley  and  Burnside.     London.     1837. 

IF  man  is  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures  on  earth;  and  if  the 
•*•  religious  man  is  the  noblest  of  men;  then  must  biography, 
which  is  the  history  of  man's  life,  and  especially,  religious  bio- 
graphy, be  the  most  important  of  all  history. 

Upon  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  has  the  greater  part  of  the  scheme  of 
revealed  truth  been  constructed.  The  Bible  consists  almost  wholly 
-of  biographical  memoirs.  Not  that  its  representations  have  been 
confined  to  religious  men.  It  has  recorded  the  history  of  man 
in  all  his  states.  Nor  had  it  need  to  wait  until  these  states  should 
have  become  actually  developed,  before  its  pages  could  be  written. 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  man,  may  be 
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denominated  prophecy ;  which  is,  however,  but  another  name  for 
history: — only,  it  is  history,  written  before^  not  after  events; 
and  can  be  written  therefore,  by  none  but  God. 

As  the  Bible  records  the  whole  of  man ;  it  touches  but  does 
not  dwell  on,  for  obvious  reasons,  his  innocence  in  Paradise.  The 
shortness  of  his  life  there,  supplied  no  materials  for  an  extended 
history.  He  is  more  largely  represented  in  the  subsequent  parte 
of  his  career.  His  transgression — his  guilt — his  misery — hn 
utter  ruin — his  recovery  through  the  Redeemer,  together  with 
the  perfection  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  future  state  of  being — all  these 
aspects  of  him  are  described,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  life. 
Thus  is  man  infallibly  unfolded  in  a  condition  of  extreme  degra- 
dation ;  and  in  those  various  other  states  of  progressive,  partial, 
and  ultimately  perfect  renewal.  The  whole  of  man  is  not  out* 
ward.  Indeed  little  can  be  seen  of  him,  by  other  creatures, 
compared  with  what  he  really  is.  His  heart  contains  the  weight 
of  his  being,  and  constitutes  the  proper  dignity  of  man.  It  » 
there,  in  his  heart,  that  God  has  set  the  world ;  be  he  a  star  of 
whatever  magnitude;  and  thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  finding  oat 
in  him  the  works  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  then. 
So  that  there  is  only  One  who  can  write  perfect  biography;— 
He  who  knows  the  heart  Without  some  degree,  of  toe  know- 
ledge of  this,  the  history  of  man  cannot  at  all  be  written — it  cannot 
be  written  perfectly  without  perfect  knowledge. . 

Yet,  as  more  importance  is  attached  by  us  to  the  history  & 
many  ancient  actions  than  arose  immediately  out  of  the  actions 
themselves,  or  than  could  have  arisen,  had  they  remained  unre- 
lated ;  so,  now,  the  lives  that  are  most  useful,  although  not  them- 
selves capable  of  occurring  more  than  once,  may  yet,  by  being 
impressed  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  thence  copied  partially 
or  wholly  upon  the  living  tablets  of  human  being,  produce  not  a  few 
nearly  approaching  resemblances;  and  multiply  valuable  resulto  to 
the  world,  according  to  the  distance  of  time  at  which  they  are 
contemplated  from  those  persons  of  whom  they  are  the  reflection* 
As  the  Bible  unfolds  principles  rather  than  forms  of  action;  it 
does  not  discourage,  but  inculcates  rather,  the  duties  of  readingi 
and  living,  and  writing  the  lives  of  holy  men.  It  docs  tins  by 
giving  specimens  of  animating  biography,  and  by  developing  As 
principles  upon  which  the  praised  qualities  were  acquired  bytkoR 
now  dead,  and  on  which  they  may  again  be  equally  aoqumd  by 
such  as  are  still  living. 

That  biography,  composed  by  unassisted  man,  which  k 
to  the  Divine,  must  be  such  as  either  flows  from 
face  to  face  and  by  letter ;  or  (which  approaches 
to  the  inspired)  that  which  is  produced  by  a  conscientious  Mil 
alone  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  declaring  as  mu      as  ktUNl 
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nt  can  by  farther  scrutiny  acquire  of  the  genuine  workings  of  his 
teart,  and  of  the  living  manifestation  of  them. 

One  charm  in  things  written  in  these  circumstances,  is,  the 
rery  great  probability  that  they  are  true.  The  perusal  of  them, 
therefore,  produces  delight,  by  the  exhibition  of  that  truth,  for  the 
contemplating  and  admiring  of  which  man  was  made.  That  that 
phich  is  so  composed,  is  probably  not  deceptive,  might  appear 
from  many  considerations. 

A  person  does  not  generally  address  himself  to  the  examination 
if  his  own  heart,  if  he  has  not  formed  an  earnest  purpose,  so  far 
is  in  him  lies,  to  amend  it.  If,  however,  he  has  thus  purposed  ; 
be  knows  that  one  main  requisite  for  that  search  which  he  is 
making,  is  to  be  faithful  to  himself.  He  would  have  nothing  to 
rain — every  thing  to  lose — by  blinding  himself  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  his  inward  being.  Whatever  he  records,  therefore,  about 
himself,  in  the  moments  of  his  retirement,  is  guarded  by  self-love 
from  excessive  error  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  excessive  error  cm 
the  other  by  the  fear  of  the  All-present  and  All-knowing  God. 
That  a  man  should  wilfully  deceive  himself  in  a  matter  in  which 
tbe  everlasting  welfare  of  his  soul  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with  that  kind  of  self-examination  and  self-record  of  which 
we  speak.  Those  who  habitually  deceive  themselves,  flee  to  the 
utmost  remove  from  any  serious  endeavour  to  read  their  hearts  by 
Ihe  light  of  the  candle  of  the  Lord. 

No  man  will  be  permitted  widely  to  err,  in  conducting  such  an 
investigation  of  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  Great  God.  He  is  the 
searcher  of  hearts.  This  is  His  prerogative.  And  when  His 
creatures,  not  affecting  either  His  Knowledge  of  the  heart,  or  His 
authority  over  it,  wish,  in  imitation  of  inspired  and  holy  men,  to 
know  so  much  of  themselves,  as  will  enable  them  to  avoid  error 
and  to  attain  truth ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  All- 
searching  God  will  not  graciously  defend  them  from  falling  into 
any  material  erroneousness  of  view. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  himself,  will 
know  this :  that  without  Divine  help,  he  cannot  successfully  exa- 
mine the  springs  of  action,  and  the  tendencies  of  his  own  soul. 
He  will,  therefore,  ask  and  receive.  Whatever  he  will  ask  of 
God,  God  will  give  to  him.  Prayer,  for  an  increased  amount 
of  self-knowledge,  will  not  be  presented  by  such  a  man  in  vain. 
Although  the  result  of  this  communication  from  above,  com- 
bined as  it  must  be  with  the  imperfect  operations  of  a  person's 
Own  mind,  will  be  imperfectly  manifested,  both  as  to  the  conduct 
examined,  and  as  to  tne  discovery  and  representation  of  it ;  yet 
With  both  these  will  there  be  connected  high  degrees  of  practical 
audi  useful  truth. 

These  observations  ought  perhaps  to  be  put  in  a  much 
teas  positive  form,  as  we  are  aware  that  there  may  be  affectation, 
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insincerity,  unconscious  reference  (and  sometimes  not  uncon- 
scious) to  the  public  eye  and  public  opinion,  even  in  penning  pri- 
vate memoranda ;  it  is  marvellous,  indeed,  and  melancholy,  that  it 
should  be  so!  Our  observations,  therefore,  are  rather  to  be 
received  as  limited  in  their  application,  to  eminently  conscien- 
tious and  holy  men ;  such  a  man  was  Henry  Martyn,  and  such 
as  we  have  described  is  the  character  of  the  journals  and  letters 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  including  a  shorter 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  former  biographer  of  Henry  Martyn : 
— the  whole  work  consists  of  a  journal,  comprehending,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  it,  notices  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
own  life — by  far  its  most  impressive — crowded — laborious,  and 
devoted  parts, — and  of  confidential  letters  to  friends,  or  to  associate 
missionaries. 

Of  a  work  whose  character  is  of  necessity  desultory  except  as  it 
embodies  the  continuous  experience  of  one  individual,  becoming 
more  and  more  desirable  for  the  earth,  as  he  obviously  prepares 
to  leave  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  sketca  of  the 
design  and  the  execution.  As  to  the  latter  indeed  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  editor  has  shown  a  rigid  and 
worthy  caution,  lest  aught  save  what  was  supplied  by  the 
subject  of  the  memoirs,  should  be  mingled  with  them.  He 
might  have  done  well  perhaps,  to  blot  out  a  few  lines,  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  the  journals,  whereby  he  would 
have  left  nothing  to  be  regretted,  as  to  the  substance  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  elegant  and  deeply  interesting  volumes.  We 
shall  touch  more  particularly  hereafter  upon  those  points  to  which 
we  allude. 

As  to  the  design  and  character  of  the  work,  this  may  be  set 
forth  in  the  Editor's  own  words : 

'  The  following  volume  consists  of  further,  and  often  more  continuous 
selections,  from  the  journals  and  letters  of  Mr.  Martyn,  than  have  yet 
been  published.  In  compressing  into  one  volume  the  biographical  no- 
tice of  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  materials.  So  full  indeed  were  his  journals  and 
letters,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  insert  nearly  all  which  threw  light 
upon  his  character  and  conduct.  When,  however,  the  deep  interest  of 
the  Cliristian  world,  in  the  history  of  Henry  Martyn,  haa  been  evi- 
denced by  the  rapid  sale  of  ten  editions  of  his  life,  it  seemed  scarcely 
right  to  suppress  for  ever  all  those  stores  of  instruction  which  remained 
unemployed.  Then  it  was  that  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  the 
character  of  that  now  presented  to  the  reader,  was  first  conceived :  one 
which  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  plan  of  the  admirable 
work  which  relates  his  life ;  hut  should  contain  some  of  those  portions 
of  his  letters  and  journals  which  necessity  had  before  excluded ;  and 
which  throw  new  interest  around  those  already  published,  by  exhibiting 
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them  in  their  natural  connexion.  One  most  interesting  set  of  letters, 
which  were  deemed  unfit  for  publication  during  the  life-time  of  her  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  have  been  set  free  by  her  death,  and  were 
hy  her  will  bequeathed  for  this  purpose,  if  it  should  be  judged  expe- 
dient so  to  use  them.  It  was  accordingly,  the  intention  of  the  narrator 
cf  Mr.  Martyn's  life  to  have  published  such  a  volume ;  its  preparation 
was  prevented  by  that  sudden  summons  which  called  him  into  his 
Master's  presence/ — Vol.  I.,  p.  1. 

In  order  to  render  easy  the  reading  of  the  present  work  in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  memoir,  there  is  a  continual  reference  to 
the  pages  of  that  memoir,  in  those  places  in  which  here,  the 
different  parts  of  it  are  to  be  inserted. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  works,  so  much  in  harmony,  as  to 
subject,  spirit,  and  design,  as  the  present  volumes  and  the  former 
record  of  Martyn's  life,  could  have  been  blended  into  one.  No 
person,  however,  we  think  who  has  obtained  so  much  acquaintance 
with  Henry  Martyn,  as  is  to  be  derived  from  Sargent's  *  Life '  of 
him,  will  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  immense  additional  information 
iere  exhibited.  (The  work  indeed  appears  to  have  swelled  be- 
yond the  anticipations  of  the  Editor,  who,  having  written  the 
introduction  on  his  beginning  to  compile,  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated not  two  volumes,  but  one.)  And  even  those  who  have  not 
read  the  biography  of  Martyn's  friend,  himself  now  immortal,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  from  perusing  the  volumes  before  us,  a 
complete  and  vivid  impression  of  the  character  of  him  who  is 
their  theme. 

It  was  probably  very  far  from  the  thought  or  intention  of  the 
writer  of  these  journals  and  letters,  that  they  should  ever  be  brought 
into  the  light  of  the  public  eye.  The  object  for  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  nis  diary,  he  wrote,  is  stated  by  himself  to  have  arisen 
out  of  circumstances  which  he  thus  impressively  and  beautifully 
describes : 

'  Was  most  deeply  affected  with  reading  the  account  of  the  apostacy 
of  Lewis  and  Broomhall,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  account  of  the  awful  death  of  the  former,  I 
pannot  describe  the  sense  I  had  of  the  reality  of  religion, — that  there  is 
a  God  who  testifies  His  hatred  of  sin  :  '  my  flesh  trembled  for  fear  of 
lis  judgments.'  Afterwards,  coming  to  the  account  of  BroomhalTs 
sudden  turn  to  Deism,  I  could  not  help  even  bursting  into  tears  of  an- 
xiety and  terror  at  my  own  extreme  danger ;  because  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  I  ever  should  make  shipwreck,  it  would  be  on  the  rocks 
of  sensuality  or  infidelity.  The  hollowness  of  BroomhalFs  arguments 
was  so  apparent,  that  I  could  only  attribute  his  fall  to  the  neglect  of 
inquiring  after  the  rational  foundation  of  his  faith. 

*  At  night,  on  reviewing  the  business  of  the  day,  the  subjects  I  had 
been  reading  fixed  my  sole  attention.  I  asked  myself  the  grounds  of 
jny  faith,  and  why  my  experience  was  not,  according  to  BroomhaU's 
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conceit,  all  a  delusion.  Previous  to  all  revelation,  he  Lad  convinced 
himself  that  the  soul  was  mortal,  in  this  way.  The  soul  exists,  and  is 
therefore  extended,  therefore  material,  therefore  dissoluble.  But  by 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  he  would  prove  that  God  was  mortal.  Hence, 
by  proving  too  much,  he  proves  nothing.     But  independently  of  this, 

there  are  links  wanting  in  every  part  of  the  chain 

'  I  have  been  running  on  at  random  in  metaphysics, — but  to  return: 
I  am  convincedt  hat  Christian  experience,  in  general,  is  not  a  delusion. 
Whether  mine  is  or  not,  will  be  seen  at  the  last  day.  My  object  ia 
making  this  journal,  is  to  accustom  myself  to  self-examination,  to  give 
my  experience  a  visible  form,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  me- 
mory, and  so  to  improve  my  soul  in  holiness ;  for  the  review  of  such  s 
lasting  testimony,  will  serve  the  double  end  of  conviction  and  consob- 
tion.  I  pretend  not  to  record  all  that  I  remember,  and  that  not  on 
account  of  its  minuteness,  for  nothing  is  strictly  so,  but  because  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  improper  to  commit  it  to  paper.  I  desire  to  collect 
the  habit  of  my  mind,  to  discover  my  besetting  sins,  the  occasion  of 
calling  them  forth,  and  the  considerations  by  which  I  have  at  any  time 
been  stirred  up  to  duty.  May  God  in  His  mercy  save  me  from  the  de- 
lusions of  my  deceitful  heart,  and  pardon  the  indifference  with  which  I 
speak,  and  think  of  sin,  and  of  this  record,  which  may  be  of  everlasting 
importance  to  my  soul.' — ib.,  pp.  50 — 52. 

The  name  and  character  of  him  who  wrote  these  paragraphs, 
arc  too  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  from  the  length  of 
time  that  they  have  been  before  them,  for  it  to  be  supposed  that 
any  new  features  of  character  will  be  developed  by  these  addition* 
from  his  diary  and  correspondence.  They  cannot  fail,  however, 
to  show  how  far  the  holy  resolutions  above  breathed  by  him  have 
been  carried  out  into  effect ;  and  to  deepen  any  impression  already 
existing,  of  the  tenderness  and  depth  of  his  piety — the  ardour  « 
his  devotedness  to  the  glory  of  Christ — the  courage  with  which  he 
encountered  all  varieties  of  opposition,  and  the  perseverance  wijk 
which  he  overcame  them ;  notwithstanding  a  frame  wherein  pro- 
bably the  seeds  of  disease  had  been  sown,  if  they  had  not  taken 
root,  even  before  he  was  fully  set  apart  to  the  work  of  a  Christian 
missionary. 

To  that  beginning  of  the  decay  of  his  constitution  may  be  attri- 
buted the  great  degree  of  melancholy,  which,  in  the  earlier  parti 
especially  of  these  volumes,  pervade  his  religious  experience. 
This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  just  when  his  frame  had  become 
strengthened  with  food,  a  season  with  most  persons,  certainly, 
not  of  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  or  intellectual  vigour, 
he  mentions  himself  as  having  bad  on  such  occasions,  often 
the  most  delightful  communion  with  God;  and  the  largest 
amount,  that  seems  to  have  been  known  to  him,  of  religious  joys. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  on  this  account,  for  his  own  sake  at  least, 
if  not  for  that  of  others  who  may  read  these  lines  of  his  experience* 
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that  lie  attended  too  much  in  bis  earlier  religious  history  to  the 
nature  of  his  sensations ;  to  the  exercises  of  the  inferior  parts  of 
bis  being,  whereby  he  lost  frequently,  no  doubt,  much  of  that 
peace  which  he  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  from  such  an  exer- 
cise of  generous  and  habitual  confidence  towards  God,  as  is  found- 
ed upon  reason  rather  than  dependent  upon  sensation ;  and  as 
leaves  out  of  account  the  immediate  effect,  upon  the  animal  spirits, 
of  certain  really  spiritual  exercises ;  committing  the  distribution 
of  degrees,  kind,  and  amount  of  religious  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him,  entirely  to  God.  The  atmosphere  which  man  breathes 
as  mortal,  is  too  liable  to  changes,  and  too  powerful  in  its  ever- 
changing  influence  upon  the  human  body,  to  admit  of  man's 
natural  spirits  constituting  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  his  soul,  with  reference  to  its  fitness  for 
that  calm  and  cloudless  region — eternity.  This  tendency  to 
depend  too  much  upon  his  feelings  instead  of  simply  be- 
Keving  and  loving,  in  the  midst  of  every  variety  of  religious 
light  and  shade,  might  arise  also  partly  from  that  unhealthy 
and  morbid  state  of  his  nervous  system;  which  is  almost  invariably 
consequent  upon  the  possession  of  a  constitution  of  body  weak  as 
his. 

Closely  connected  with  this  delicacy  of  frame,  is  that  enthusiasm 
4>f  temperament  that  led  him  to  hold  upon  some  subjects  opinions, 
which  although  not  dangerous  to  his  religious  faith,  might  yet  be 
considered  as  extravagantly  fanciful  for  him  who  had  achieved 
what  implied  so  very  high  a  degree  of  sound  and  well-cultivated 
reason.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  his  notions  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language,  his  idea  that  all  philosophy 
might  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  themselves,  contained  something  profound  and  mystical. 
Tnis  propensity  was,  doubtless,  not  in  a  small  degree  fostered 
and  elicited  by  his  engagements  in  the  East ;  by  his  attention  to 
such  languages  as  the  Persian  and  the  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  He- 
brew ;  and,  by  his  associating  much,  of  necessity,  with  the  imagi- 
native inhabitants  of  eastern  climes. 

That,  however,  his  enthusiasm  rather  supplied  impulse  in  his 
important  undertakings,  than  led  him  to  results  which  are  to  be  at 
ill  deprecated,  whilst  also  we  cannot  but  fear  that  it  hastened  the 
burning  out  of  his  life ; — it  is  at  the  same  time  both  delightful  and 
melancholy  to  admit. 

Although  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  mingle  our  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  of  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered  to  piety  and  literature,  in  the  publication  of 
these  letters  and  journals,  with  any  approach  to  the  language  of 
censure;  yet  our  love  of  impartiality  compels  us  to  say,  that  we 
ttmnot  but  feel  sorry  that  there  should  be  allusions  in  the  journal, 
even  of  the  slightest  kind,  disparaging  to  the  labourers,  belonging 
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to  other  religious  denominations  in  the  great  field  of  the  world. 
Surely  there  is  room  for  operation  without  collision  by  them  who 
profess  to  be  all  one.  It  is  true  that  not  more  than  a  very  few 
times,  are  such  expressions  denoted  to  have  been  uttered  by  mar- 
tyn ;— but  even  from  him,  much  as  he  must  be  loved  by  all  who 
love  his  Master,  for  his  zeal,  affection,  and  ability  in  that  cause  in 
which  he  expended  his  best  powers  and  laid  down  his  life ;— even 
from  him,  although  now  rendered  by  death  of  sacred  memory  and 
covered  with  glory  immortal ;  it  sounds  not  well  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  man  as  Carey,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Morrison  and  Milne,  the  translators  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
the  unwieldy  language  of  nearly  half  the  yet  unsaved  world  ;  to 
speak  generally  of  the  Dissenters,  as  if  they  were  all  but  perfect- 
ly inadequate  through  defective  scholar-ship  to  spread  abroad  the 
truth  of  God  among  the  heathen. 

In  the  desire  expressed  by  JVIartyn  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  pour  forth  from  their  halls  and 
colleges,  rtiultitudcs  of  devoted  and  learned  men,  to  renew,  by 
blessed  labours  the  days  of  Pentecost,  through  their  prayers  con- 
nected with  the  publishing  by  them  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  we  join  heartily.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  necessity  to  concede,  that  that  Divine 
Spirit  who  could  so  effectually  teach  the  apostles  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,  should  so  withhold  his  gifts  of  language  from  reli- 
gious men  of  all  communions,  as  to  permit  them,  from  their  having, 
as  is  supposed,  too  few  secular  advantages,  to  labour  in  vain  and  to 
spend  their  strength  for  naught. 

We  should  not  have  mentioned  these  things,  but  that  the  seal 
of  some  readers  of  these  volumes  might  be  abated  in  their  forward- 
ing the  combined  endeavours  making  to  convert  the  world ;  from 
their  receiving  the  conviction,  that,  trust  in  an  ordinary  degree  is 
not  to  be  put  m  the  agents  sent  forth  from  the  respective  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  unless  these  agents  happen  to  have  been 
educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  England. 

Martyn  himself  bears  testimony,  that  dose,  of  whom  he  speaks, 
as  inadequate  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  by  their 
preached  discourses  upon  many,  at  least,  of  those  who  heard  them, 
apparently  deep  impressions,  whilst  unfolding  to  them  in  their  own 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  Missionaries  thus 
performed  deeds  like  those  caused  by  the  immediate  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour. 
If,  then,  they  could  learn  to  sfmik^  why  not  also  to  tcrite  so  as  to 
save  men  ?  The  time,  however,  of  the  author  of  these  journals,  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  glorious  work  of  his  Master,  to  admit 
of  his  spending  more  attention  upon  the  things  just  referred  to 
than  a  few  casual  observations  in  the  short  and  unfrequent 
seasons  of  his  leisure,  and  in  the  confident  intercourse  of  friend- 
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ship.  This  makes  it  the  more  regretted  by  us,  that  anything  of 
the  kind  deplored,  should  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  one — whose 
object  was  so  noble,  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  God — whose 
piety  was  so  eminent — whose  talents  and  attainments  were  of  the 
first  order — and,  who,  to  establish  the  general  dominion  of  divine 
love,  had  so  entirely  and  successfully  consecrated  his  days. 

We  think  it  impossible  for  any  persons  to  read  these  his  writings 
without  receiving  the  conviction  that  Henry  Martyn  attained,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  to  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ*  We  have  used  the  term,  minister,  not  missionary,  only 
because  we  believe  that  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  those  of  a  good  missionary  to  the  heathen,  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  business  of  both  alike  is  to  converse  with  God,  in  habi- 
tual, earnest,  fervent,  mighty  prayer,  in  order  to  the  filling  up  of 
those  petitions,  whereby  God  has  said,  *  that  he  will  be  inquired  of, 
*  that  he  may  do  these  great  things  of  salvation  for  men  '  Upon  the 
missionary  in  a  distant  country,  and  upon  the  minister  in  his  own, 
is  it  equally  incumbent  to  converse  with  men,  by  strengthening, 
comforting,  and  instructing  them ;  especially,  by  conveying  into 
their  minds,  in  the  manner  wherein  they  can  best  receive  it,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  sayings  of  God. 

This  high  dignity  was  Henry  Martin's  holy  lot.  From  one  of 
the  chief  places  of  the  literature  of  his  country ;  and  from  having 
occupied,  in  that  place,  a  station  of  superlative  eminence,  he 
descended,  if,  indeed,  this  can  properly  be  called  descending, 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  might  receive  the 
words  of  Revelation  at  his  mouth  ;  and  through  his  help,  as  if 
directly  from  Him,  instruct  and  warn  in  their  own  languages  the 
heathen  world.  Willing  to  retire  far  ftom  the  enjoyment  of  that 
admiration  which  his  country  would  have  willingly  rendered  him, 
into  a  place  where  he  had  the  consciousness  of  having  become 
forgotten  and  unknown;  he  submitted,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ignorant  and  feeble-minded 
heathen;  whose  pride  and  self-conceit,  proportioned  to  their 
ignorance  and  feeble-mindedness,  demanded  from  him  the  con- 
tinual sacrifice  of  being  counted  as  a  fool,  that  he  might  be,  him- 
self, and  that  he  might  make  them,  really  and  for  ever  wise. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  him  to  endure  trials  like 
those  incident  to  such  occupation  and  to  the  labour,  in  a  hot 
clime,  of  speaking  to  persons,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  indifferent 
to  all  religious  things,  without  the  cultivation  of  much  fellowship 
•with  God.  Instead,  therefore,  of  his  finding  pleasure  in  that 
society  wherein  the  men  of  the  world  seek  to  obtain  freedom  from 
obtrusive  reflections  concerning  eternity;  Martyn  experienced  as 
much  of  that  society  as  his  conviction  of  duty  obliged  him  to, 
to   be    not   a    little    painful,   and   enjoyed  his   chief  repose   in 
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those  hours  and  engagements  in  which  he  was  either  pouring 
forth  the  exercises  of  his  understanding  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  general  unfolding  of  Divine  truth ;  or, 
wherein  he  was  pouring  out  the  exercises  of  his  heart  into  the  ear 
of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

That  he  had  not  that  habitual  joy  which  might  naturally  bare 
been  expected  to  flow  from  so  devoted  a  career,  has  been  alluded 
to.  Constitutionally  he  was  melancholy.  The  nature  of  his 
pursuits  was  in  him,  as  it  is  in  all  men,  depressing  to  the  body. 
The  thorn  in  the  flesh,  is  still  connected  with  abundance  of 
heavenly  revelations.  The  objects  around  him,  were  all,  upon  his 
principles  of  calculation,  adapted  to  produce  gloomy  impressions 
— hardened,  immortal,  human  creatures,  amusing  themselves,  by 
multitudes,  into  hell — the  small  apparent  amount  of  benefit 
resulting  from  his  labours — occasional  relaxation  from  severe 
pursuits,  seeming  to  him  to  be  levity,  or,  in  his  apprehension 
tending  to  it ;  whilst  conscientiously  forbidden  by  reflection  and 
piety  to  be  any  thing  but  grave — loneliness  founded  upon  dis- 
appointed human  love,  perfect  in  him,  but  partially  returned  only 
by  her  whom  nothing  less  than  Divine  grace  would  have  enabled 
him  to  surrender,  with  such  calm  submission  to  the  will  of  God — 
these  things,  added  to  the  depression  arising  from  his  labours 
beneath  a  sun  to  whose  direct  rays  he  had  not  been  from  his 
birth  accustomed,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
frequent  exhaustion  of  his  natural  spirits;  his  consequently 
desponding  views  of  his  state  of  mind  before  God ;  and  the  utter 
absence  from  him,  sometimes,  of  all  spiritual  joy. 

It  is  delightful,  however,  to  perceive  in  him  so  prominently 
struck  out,  at  an  age  so  early,  those  undoubted  features  of  the 
child  of  God — rendered  bolder,  doubtless,  in  him  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  by  the  characteristic  ardour  of  In 
spirit — love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  prayer*  These 
were  the  exercises  to  which  he  never  failed  to  have  recourse, 
when  he  perceived,  in  himself,  or  thought  that  he  perceived*  the 
spirit  of  the  world  with  its  enchantments,  stealing  over  the 
faculties  of  his  sou). 

The  effects  which  these  memorials,  of  love  to  God  and  mm* 
as  exhibited  in  the  last  years  on  earth  of  Henry  Martyn,  are 
calculated  to  produce  upon  all  who  peruse  them,  are  great  and 
good.  None,  we  presume,  will  rise  from  such  perusal  without 
having  derived  improvement  both  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
heart.  Even  those  details  of  his  experience  in  which  he  may  be 
thought  to  have  erroneously  condemned  himself,  are  adapted 
to  show  forth  the  extent  of  genuine  conscientiousness,  and  to 
inspire  the  mind  with  a  salutary  awe  of  God.  Perhaps,  if  one 
religious  sentiment  rather  than  another  were  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
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arise  generally  from  the  reading  of  these  memoirs,  it  would  be  the 
sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  Holy  One.  With  creatures,  fellow* 
ship  increases  familiarity;  but  he  who  converses  most  with  the 
Divine  Being,  is  overpowered  most  with  the  terrible  Majesty  of 
Him  who  is  not  worshipped  by  the  angels  in  heaven  without  a 
veil. 

In  closing  our  observations,  we  cannot  but  express  our  wish 
that  the  perusal  of  this  work  may  have  the  effect  upon  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  abodes  of  learning,  in  one  of  which 
Henry  Martyn  became  so  distinguished,  of  arousing  them  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  something  in  that  true  glory  after 
Which  he  aspired  that  is  worthy  of  them.  Whether  they,  who 
Cannot  surpass  him  in  literary  fame,  because  he  attained  to  the 
highest,  would  not  do  well  to  follow  him  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  career,  with  sincere  and  well-directed,  if  not  with  equal  steps ; 
that  like  him,  they  may  attain  to  honours  far  above  those  garlands, 
withering  even  whilst  contended  for,  that  adorn  for  an  hour  the 
brow  of  the  successful  literary  competitor.  Whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  for  them  to  secure  those  more  substantial 
applauses  that  attend  the  self-denying,  assiduous  translator  of  the 
word  of  God  into  the  languages  of  the  earth ;  applauses  which 
conscience  gives,  which  are  given  by  all  the  good  even  now,  and 
which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  will  shortly  pronounce  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ransomed  universe.  Whether  the  end  accomplished 
through  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Christ,  by  the  labours  of  such  of 
his  servants  as  Martyn  was,  is  not  an  object  of  unspeakable  gran- 
deur, and  worthy  of  the  most  arduous  and  unceasing  strife :  from 
his  sermons,  his  prayers,  but  above  all  from  his  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  the  heathen,  a  number  of  souls  are 
converted,  forgiven,  made  holy ;  one  generation  of  converts  to  the 
truth,  from  his  lips,  more  especially,  from  his  pen,  succeeds  another 
generation,  and  each  derives  spiritual  light  from  the  one  that  has 
gone  immediately  before ;  so  that  that  constellation  of  sanctified 
intelligence,  beginning  in  the  one  star,  Henry  Martyn,  multiplies 
and  thickens  its  clusters  of  worlds  until  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  the  general  resurrection  and  ascension  of  man.  We  say,  our 
desire  is  fervent,  that  from  the  universities  of  England,  there  may 
emanate  innumerable  such  worlds  of  holy  and  intelligent  light. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  recommend  earnestly 
these  volumes,  as  containing  a  faithful,  self-drawn  representation 
of  an  eminently  holy  and  gifted  man  of  God. 
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Art.  VIII.  1.  A  Brief  Account  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  9and  of  the  Questions  concerning  Patronage  and  Secession. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Harry  Moncriep  Wbllwood,  Bart.,  D.D. 
Revised  and  edited  by  Sir  James  Well  wood,  Bart.,  one  of  the 

Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.     Vol.  XIX. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  Review.     No.  III.    Origin  of  the  Secession. 

4.  The  Presbyterian  Review.  No.  XXXI.  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

T1  II  ERE  is  no  question  which  has  excited  a  deeper  or  more 
-*-  general  interest  in  modern  times,  than  that  which  respects  the 
divine  warrant,  and  the  political  expediency  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments.  It  is  now  very  commonly  and  emphatically 
characterized  as  ( the  question  of  questions.'  Nor  is  this  attaching 
to  the  subject  an  importance  at  all  greater  than  a  due  consideration 
of  its  nature  and  results  proves  it  to  possess.  It  is  a  question,  on 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  which  depend  consequences  of  eternal, 
and  therefore  of  overwhelming,  interest.  In  making  this  state- 
ment, our  readers  will  easily  see  that  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  comparatively  paltry  and 
perishing  concerns  of  a  state-paid  clergy — the  only  view  in  which* 
as  it  respects  too  many  of  them,  the  subject  acquires  high  im- 
portance, and  leads  to  the  piteous  and  howling  exclamation, '  The 
church  is  in  danger !'  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  right  settlement 
of  the  '  question,'  would  make  a  radical  change  as  to  '  the  vested 
rights,'  the  arrogant  pretensions,  and  the  pecuniary  emolument! 
of  all  these  sacred  functionaries — from  the  mighty  primate  of  all 
England,  whose  exalted  dignity  as  an  undoubted  successor  of 
some  one  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  cannot  be  supported  on  leu 
than  £1 5,000  a-year — down  to  the  modest  presbyters  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  with  *  a  severe  struggle/  as  Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  it,  lure 
to  maintain  their  high  though  humbler  rank,  on  less  than  £600! 
But  matters  like  these  we  forbear  at  present  more  particularly 
to  notice,  because,  however  interesting  to  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  they  can,  in  such  a  connexion,  excite  only  the  scon 
and  ridicule  of  all  right-thinking  men.  Our  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  serious  and  momentous  fact,  that  the  question 
of  Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity,  whether  regarded  in  ft 
religious  or  a  political  point  of  view,  is  fitted  to  awaken  all 
the  anxieties,  and  to  call  forth  all  the  exertions,  of  the  Christian 
man  and  the  genuine  patrot.  In  the  one  view,  it  involves  what- 
ever respects  the  spirituality,  the  prosperity,  the  spread,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  in  the  other,  whatever  is  essential 
to  the  peace,  the  safety,  the  true  honour,  and  the  varied  interests  of 
the  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  incubus  of  an 
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Ecclesiastical  Establishment  has  gone  far  to  prostrate  the  native 
energies  of  religious  truth ;  it  has  prevented  the  extension 
and  influence  of  the  gospel  at  home,  and  too  often  precluded  thfe 
introduction  of  it  into  our  foreign  colonies ;  while,  from  being,  in 
its  very  constitution  and  design,  exclusively  national,  the  world  at 
large  is  permitted  to  remain  one  wide  waste  of  dreary  desolation, 
its  multifarious  and  immortal  inhabitants,  continuing  to  form  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Satan,  instead  of '  becoming  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.' 

That  which  has  so  often  and  so  grievously  defaced  the  beauty, 
and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  God,  has  ever  been 
found  to  deteriorate,  if  not  destroy,  the  best  among  the  institutions 
of  men.  While  it  has  been  at  once  the  boast  and  the  support  of 
every  nefarious  and  tyrannical  ministry,  it  has  also  been  the  bane 
and  the  torment  of  every  liberal  and  patriotic  government  in  our 
land.  A  lurking  veneration,  perhaps,  for  its  great  antiquity  and 
its  imaginary  soundness,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  latter,  and 
a  dread,  on.  the  part  of  their  opponents,  of  losing  great  patronage 
for  themselves,  and  the  ample  '  wages  of  unrighteousness  for  their 
friends,  have  but  too  often  fettered  all  the  movements  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  not  only  prevented  minor  reforms,  but  obstructed  the 
business  of  the  nation.  The  people  have,  however,  in  all  cases, 
been  the  principal  sufferers ;  and  those  patriots,  who  have  laboured 
to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  have  found  all  their  efforts  in  vain :  its 
roots  could  not  strike,  its  branches  could  not  expand,  its  flowers 
could  not  blow,  its  fruits  could  not  ripen,  when  subjected  to  the 
blasting  influence  of  the  Upas  tree  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment. Wherever  it  flourishes  in  all  its  vigour,  religion  withers,  and 
liberty  dies. 

Such  then,  is  the  importance  of  the  question  now  at  issue 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  No  question,  perhaps,  has, 
in  our  day,  been  discussed  with  greater  variety  and  force  of  talent. 
And  the  advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  accord- 
ingly— except  among  those  blinded  by  pecuniary  interest,  anti- 
quated prejudices,  or  political  power,  have  been  rapid  and  over- 
whelming beyond  all  precedent. 

Yet  the  history  of  its  progress  has  been  altogether  anomalous, 
and,  indeed,  such  as  to  exhibit  quite  a  phenomenon  in  what  is 
called  *  the  march  of  intellect.'  By  many,  of  late  years  in  England, 
and  by  still  more,  proportionally,  in  Scotland,  the  powerful  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  *  the  voluntary  system,1  have  been 
hailed,  reiterated,  and  extolled,  as  if  with  the  admiration  and 
delight  which  ardent  and  intelligent  minds  often  experience,  when 
supposing  themselves  to  have  made  new  discoveries  respecting 
matters  which  they  regard  as  big  with  interest  to  themselves  or 
.  their  fellow  men.  It  seemed  as  if  some  had  forgotten,  and  others 
had  never  known,  that  in  as  far  as  argument  merely  was  con- 
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cerned,  the  question  bad  been  settled  centuries  ago,  and  that  there 
had,  in  particular,  been  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  lofty  percep- 
tions, the  varied  learning,  and  the  gigantic  power  generated  in  the 
mighty  mind  of  the  author  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  who,  together  with 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  other  illustrious  contemporaries,  took  their 
stand  on  the  holiest  grounds  which  mortals  can  occupy  in  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  sacredness  of  religion. 

The  English  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  still  showed  themselves,  in 
theory,  to  be  of  the  same  mind  on  the  subject  with  the  illustrious 
champions  we  have  just  named.  Not  an  ordination  of  a  minister 
took  place  in  any  of  our  churches  without  good  proof  being  given 
of  this.  How,  indeed,  could  they  describe  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  Church,  without,  less  or  more,  making  it  their  business 
to  show,  that  civil  Establishments  of  Christianity  are  unscriptural, 
impolitic,  unjust,  and  therefore  injurious?  But  there  the  matter 
ended.  It  led  to  no  practical  results.  Satisfied  with  vindicating 
themselves,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  direct  their  artillery 
against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law,  with  a 
view  to  their  actual  overthrow.  They  would,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  have  regarded  this  as  a  vain  and  imprudent,  because  an  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  a  dangerous  attempt.  It  may  just  be  remarked  here, 
in  passing,  that  our  brethren  in  Scotland  still  allege  that,  even  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  timet,  we  do  not! 
in  the  warfare  now  carrying  on,  occupy  the  right  position.  They 
represent  us  as  levelling  our  shafts  against  minor  grievances 
(which  considered  apart,  they,  indeed,  allow  to  be  great),  while 
we  make  no  unanimous  and  powerful  on-set  against '  the  master 
grievance  of  all.'  They  maintain  that  the  keen  and  power&l 
efforts  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  old  laws  respecting  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  baptisms ;  for  an  alteration  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  celebrating  marriages,  and  burying  the  dead;  nay,  and  for  the 
removal  of  church-rates  too,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  lop  off  the  corrupt  branches,  which  may  be  expected,  in  some 
other  way,  to  shoot  forth  anew  with  greater  vigour  and  luxuriance, 
instead  of  boldly  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  that  h  mKf 
root  and  branch  be  destroyed  at  once,  and  for  ever.* 


*  The  authority  of  the  British  Critic,  would  seem  the  worst  imaginable  to  which 
an  appeal  could  on  this  subject  be  made :  and  yet  the  following  obserfatkxu 
of  that  highly  conservative  journal,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  vfowi  of 
the  Scottish  voluntaries : — 'Redress  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  I  AiM» 
'  the  establishment  itself  is  the  grievance  !  This,  then,  is  a  case  in  wUok 
'  from  the  very  nature  of  the  difficulty,  half  measures  must  be  unsaceetrfoland 
'  unsatisfactory.  We  only  lose  our  time,  and  waste  our  exertions  until  we  cook 
'  to  the  broad  statement,  that  in  as  far  as  the  Dissenters  are  concerned,  tlm 
1  is  no  alternative  between  a  total  abandonment,  or  an  integral  pmonalfe* 
*  No  modifications  or  concessions  can  reconcile  two  principles  which  an  eoQ* 
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Among  our  northern  brethren,  accordingly,  matters  are  totally 
Bfierent.  The  history  of  this  great  and  exciting  question  with 
hem  has  been  altogether  peculiar.  By  them,  much  more  than  by 
it,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  quite  a  new  question.  And  with  most 
if  them  it  really  partook  in  some  degree  of  this  character.  The 
argest  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland  did  not,  on  leaving  the 
Uhurch,  profess  to  see,  nor  did  they  at  that  time  really  see,  any 
hing  wrong  in  its  being  established  by  law.  Even,  although, 
nore  than  forty  years  ago,  they  judicially,  as  they  speak,  repu- 
liated  the  doctrine  of  their  ancient  creed  and  of  their  immediate 
jredecessors  respecting  the  magistrate's  power  in  the  Church,  and 
•very  thing  like  compulsory  measures  in  religion,  still  the  question 
rf  Establishments,  in  its  practical  bearings,  was,  till  within  these  very 
few  years,  hardly  ever  brought  under  discussion.  The  truth  is, 
hat  just  because  it  would  not  be  considered  as  a  practical  question, 
jy  many  it  was  not  considered  at  all.  Till  the  year  1830,  Dissenters', 
ind  especially  in  Scotland,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  voice 
n  the  country.  The  Reform  Bill  gave  them  their  natural  rights 
is  men,  and  raised  them  to  their  proper  rank  as  citizens.  Silence 
night  seem  to  be  wisdom,  when  speaking  out  was  known  to  he 
rain.  But  discussion,  leading  to  exertion,  was  seriously  called  fof, 
w hen  it  was  at  length  found,  that  by  the  mighty  alteration  in  their 
political  status,  discussion  need  no  longer  terminate  in  empty 
(peculation,  nor  exertion  be  employed  without  the  prospect  <5f 
tnccess.  It  was  under  such  an  impression  that  the  dormant  zeal 
>f  the  Scottish  Dissenters  in  regard  to  religious  establishments, 
vas  roused,  and  all  at  once  burst  forth  in  a  blaze,  which,  while  it 
Jmost  astonished  themselves,  well  nigh  confounded  their  enemies. 
Hie  trumpet  no  longer  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  but  clearly  and 
oudly  called  to  the  field.  The  call  was  eagerly  responded  to. 
rhe  battle  thickened.  Numerous  champions  having  soon  entered 
he  lists,  with  the  characteristic  boldness  and  courage  of  their 
lation ;  or  as  some  less  friendly  to  them  than  ourselves  would 
jay,  with  the  fierceness  and  fearlessness  of  John  Knox  and  his 
coadjutors,  fought,  and  are  fighting,  like  men  determined  to  con- 
quer, or  to  die.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  alternative 
which  awaits  them,  if  the  motto  on  their  standard  continue  to  be, 

BY  THE  WORD  OF  TRUTH,  BY  THE  POWER  OF  GOD,  BY  THE 
ARMOUR  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  AND  ON  THE 
LEFT.' 

It  is  to  the  aspect  of  this  mighty  contest  as  it  appears  in  Scot- 
land, that  we  mean  now  more  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers.     To  speak  plainly,  our  purpose  is  to  show,  that  even 

1  tradictory  in  their  very  essence.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  must  be 
c  dominant,  or  it  is  nothing ;  it  must  possess  exclusive  privileges,  or  it  i» 
1  nothing/ 
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the  most   moderate,  and  comparatively  the  most  excellent  of 

'  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  WHEN  TRIED  BY  THE  TEST  07 
'  EXPERIMENT  ARE  FOUND  WANTING. 

It  might  seem  natural  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  prove  this  point  by  reviewing  the  constitution  and  the 
working  of  our  own  Episcopalian  Establishment  But  this* 
though  in  another  form,  we  have  virtually  done  already  in  various 
articles.*  Were  we  next  to  go  to  Ireland  for  further  proof  of  our 
position,  it  might  seem  to  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  what 
would  be  called  an  extreme  case.  Candid  churchmen  give  up  the 
Irish  Church  at  once:  and  to  compare  it  with  the  voluntary 
system,  would,  therefore,  even  in  their  opinion,  be  beating  the 
air.  'The  established  Church  of  Ireland/  says  Archdeacon 
Glover,   'is  an  anomaly  to  which  the  whole  Christian  world 

*  supplies  no  parallel;  unions  of  eight  or  ten,  or  even  more 
'  parishes  consolidated  to  make  up  one  rich  living,  that  living 
'  without  either  church,  or  manse,  or  protestant  congregation,  its 

*  incumbent  enjoying,  through  a  tithe  agent,  its  large  emolument!, 
4  wrung  from  a  population  who  never  behold  the  face  of  their 
'  minister,  or  hear  from  his  lips  one  word  of  exhortation.  In 
'  Ireland  we  are  not  content  to  force  upon  her  an  establishment 

*  which  is  the  hereditary  aversion  of  six-sevenths  of  her  inhabitants, 
'  but  we  persevere  in  presenting  this  establishment  to  her  view 
'  under  the  most  forbidding  and  repulsive  form/f    In  selecting  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  then,  to  test  the  value,  or  the  worthlessnesi, 
of  the  principle  of  Establishments,  we  give  to  those  who  are 
friendly  to  that  principle  an  advantage  of  no  ordinary  kind.     Tht 
Established  Church  of  Geneva,  indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  would, 
in  this  view,  and  in  several  others,  answer  the  purpose  much 
better.     It  was  originally,  though  comparatively  on  a  small  scale* 
one  of  the  best  Established  Churches  the  world  ever  saw.    But 
what  did  its  establishment  lead  to?  and  what  is  it  now?    The 
effect  of  the  favour  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  a  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  to  involve  the  Genevese  Churches  in  the  Hnfknf— 
of  spiritual  ignorance — to  surround  them  with  the  coldness  and 
desolation  of  moral  death — to  fill  the  pulpits  of  Calvin  and  Ben, 
and  others  of  similar  views  and  a  similar  spirit,  with  men  who 
preach  another  gospel,  and  who  lead  those  who  hear  them  to  seek 
nothing  more  of  Christianity  than  the  name.      But  we  fix  oa 
Scotland  as  the  place  for  trial,  both  because  the   Presbytarka 
Church   there  was  originally  fashioned  after  the  model  jd  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  and  because,  independently  of  the  decptf 
interest  we  naturally  take  in  the  one  country  than  the  other,  *€ 


*  Eclectic  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  201 — 229 ;  and  *oL  iiL 
1—20. 
f  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  p.  5. 
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shall  find  it  easier  to  appeal  to  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  our  allegations,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
truth  of  those  averments  from  which  our  main  conclusion  is  to  be 
deduced. 

In  Scotland,  the  work  of  Reformation  was  carried  on  with 
greater  vigour,  and  apparently  conducted  to  a  happier  issue,  and 
at  any  rate  to  a  greater  extent,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  Yet  it  took  its  rise  from  beginnings  not  only  very 
small,  but  almost  imperceptible.  It  owed  every  thing,  under  God, 
to  the  talents,  the  piety,  and  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual. 
'  It  was/  says  an  anonymous  Scottish  writer,  'a  poor  man  who 
'  achieved  the  mighty  work  in  our  native  land.     We  hail  the  father 

*  of  Scottish  independence,  the  magnanimous  Knox;  at  once  the 
'  champion  of  truth  and  of  liberty  ;  stern,  indeed,  in  his  aspect,  and 
'fierce  in  his  opposition,  but  stern  only  towards  those  whose 
'  iniquities  he  reproved,  and  fierce  only  when  summoned  by  the 
'  mandate  of  heaven  to  arouse  his  courage  and  to  '  wax  valiant  in 
4  fight.'     To  his  unwearied  exertions,  we  owe  our  emancipation 

*  from  an  enslaving  superstition,  our  successful  system  of  education, 
'  the  intelligence  of  our  people,  the  discipline  of  our  ecclesiastical 
'polity,  and  whatever  remains  of  genuine  piety  in  the  remoter 

*  provinces  and  sequestered  vales  of  the  country  to  which  we 
'belong.'  On  all  hands,  Knox  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had 
the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  its  original  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  what  is  called  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  six  ministers  present  at  the  First  General  Assembly  in 
the  year  1560.  It  was  only  about  two  years  prior  to  this,  that 
he  left  the  city  of  Geneva,  where  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  a 
fellow-labourer  with  the  illustrious  Reformer,  John  Calvin;  and, 
on  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  soon  showed,  that  both  in 
theological  doctrine  and  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  he  was  a  devoted 
disciple  of  that  great  man.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there- 
fore, and  as  we  have  before  intimated,  what  Hooker  calls  '  the  plat- 
'  form  of  Geneva,'  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland. 

However  inconsistent  with  that  part  of  their  present  creed, 
which  is  contained  in  the  twenty-third  Chapter  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  all  her  ministers  and  elders  are  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  that  'the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
'  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  therein  a  form  of 
'  government  and  discipline  distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate  to, 
'civil  government.9  This  is  a  point  which  ultra-churchmen  in 
Scotland  are  sometimes  found  labouring  to  maintain  with  great 
pertinacity.  Although  ever  ready  to  boast  of  their  connexion 
with  the  state,  they  yet  insist  that,  with  the  exception  of  what 
relates  to  the  compulsory  payment  of  their 'salaries,  they  arte  totally 
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independent  of  its  power.  Thus,  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  defending 
the  principle  of  an  establishment  (July  18th,  1833),  declared  from 
a  pulpit  in  this  metropolis,  as  if  assuming,  at  that  time,  the  style 
of  bold  defiance,  '  there  is  not  one  thing  which  the  state  can  do  to 
'  our  independent  and  indestructible  church,  but  strip  her  of  her 
'  temporalities.* 

According  to  all  this,  then,  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
professes  to  have,  what  every  Christian  Church  should  have,  an 
intrinsic  and  independent  right  to  make  all  needful  regulations  for 
her  own  government,  without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
state  at  any  time,  in  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  manner  whatever. 
This,  it  seems,  is  held  by  herself  to  be  a  vital  part  of  her  constitu- 
tion. Well :  let  her  be  tried  by  this  test,  in  the  first  place;  and 
we  shall  see  whether  the  experiment  made  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  continued  violation  of  this  alleged 
cardinal  principle  in  that  constitution.  Facts  innumerable  might 
be  brought  forward  to  render  this  indubitable.  But  we  shall 
select  only  three ;  the  first  as  being  striking,  the  second  as  being 
very  curious,  and  the  third  as  being  most  lamentable  in  itself,  and 
unspeakably  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland,  and,  of  course,  fay*  claim 
to  an  independent  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  yet 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  king  that '  he  has  power  to 
'  call,'  or  dissolve  their  meetings  at  pleasure.  If  he  chooses  to 
convene  them,  he  has  only  to  appeal  to  their  Confession  of  Faith 
for  his  authority.*  If  it  is  his  wish  to  dissolve  their  meeting  at 
any  time,  or  for  any  reason,  he  will  be  borne  out  by  various  pre- 
cedents. King  William  HI.  alone,  we  are  told,  by  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  period,  '  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  General 
'  Assembly,  five  or  six  times  in  his  reign,  and  was  readily  obeyed.' 
Queen  Anne  too  (for  it  seems  a  woman  is  suffered,  personally  or 
by  proxy,  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church),  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  exercised  her  royal  prerogative  in  a  similar 
style.  A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  survivor  Bhould  be 
considered  as  the  sole  head  of  the  Church,  or  her  majesty  be 
regarded  as  conjoined  with  him  in  the  honour.  To.  prewnt 
all  such  indecent  and  unnecessary  discussion,  we  are  told  that  hit 
Grace,  as  the  Assembly  would  call  him ;  but  as  the  uncourtlj 
historian  calls  him,  'the  haughty  Earl  of  Seafield,  her  comM* 
'  sioner,  dissolved  their  meeting,  when  they  had  done  little  more 
'than  form  some  directions  for  planting  of  ministers  in  the  north* 
*  Many  protestations,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of  the  house  were  mad* 
'  against  this  dissolution  of  their  meeting,  and  for  the  intrinstc 
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-  power  of  the  Church.  But  Mr.  Meldrum,  the  moderator,  was  so 
.'  overwhelmed  with  abuse  by  the  commissioner,  and  with  confusion, 
*  that  he  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 
'accordingly.'* 

Since  that  time,  no  such  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  has 
again  been  attempted.  And  why  ?  Just  because,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  now  considerably  upwards  of  a  century,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  have  taken  special  care  to 
.prevent  any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  not  only  fulfilling  but  antici- 
pating the  wishes  of  the  power  which  guarantees  the  payment  of 
their  wages,  and  thus,  by  becoming,  as  one  expresses  it,  the 
'  servile  tools  of  the  State.'  We  need  only  appeal,  in  proof  of  this, 
to  the  spirit  and  conduct  which  every  General  Assembly  has 
exhibited,  during  the  entire  space  that  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  so  unceremoniously  dismissed,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  by 
the  Earl  of  Seafield.  Witness  their  fulsome  addresses  to  every 
monarch,  to  every  commissioner,  and  under  every  ministry, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory ;  witness  the  profound  silence  they  have 
observed,  or  else  the  decided  part  they  have  taken  against  the 
people,  in  all  cases  where  measures  were  agitated  throughout  the 
country,  which  a  popular  government  (if  supposed  not  to  be  in 
high  favour  with  the  court)  wished  to  carry,  or  which  a  conserva- 
tive and  unpopular  government  wanted  to  quash ;  witness  their 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  Slave-Trade,  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Irish  Education 
Scheme,  and  Corn  Laws.  Nay,  and  witness  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the 
ministry,  even  in  matters  respecting  the  official  and  most  sacred 
duties  of  Christian  pastors,  with  which,  in  speculation,  it  has 
always  been  maintained  that  Government  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

The  last  count  in  the  indictment  now  rehearsed,  brings  us  to 
the  second  special  instance  to  be  noticed  in  proof  of  the  position 
under  consideration.  It  was  brought  forward  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  far-famed  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son. The  case  was  this :  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  there 
was  issued  from  the  head-quarters  of  all  our  Established  Churches, 
whether  Prelatic,  Presbyterian,  or  Popish,  an  order  as  to  the 
terms  thenceforward  to  be  employed  in  the  public  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  Scotland  for  the  royal  family.  It  may  be  necessary, 
in  explanation,  to  state  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers, 
that  all  the  prayers  of  Scottish  ministers  are,  in  appearance  at 
least,  extemporaneous,  and  that  the  Scottish  people  regard  with  a 
sort  of  horror  all  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  as  being  what  they 
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think  a  relic  of  popery,  and  an  undoubted  department  of  that 
4  Black  Prelacy /  as  their  Fathers  called  it,  the  attempted  exercise 
of  whose  ritual  in  St.  Giles's  cathedral,  caused  the  celebrated 
Jenny  Geddes,  with  lofty  indignation  to  hurl  her  stool  at  the 
head  of  the  then  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 

Nevertheless  a  mandate,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  was 
dispatched  to  that  Presbyterian  city,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
exact  copy :  *At  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  \2th  of  February 
'  1820.   Present — the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty;  Archbishop 

*  of  Canterbury '  (giving  orders  as  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland);  *  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Privy  Seal;  Duke  of  WelKng- 

*  ton ;  &c,  &c,  &c,  &c ;'  (all  sound  and  pious  Protestants,  no 
doubt,  but  not  a  Presbyterian  among  them,  though  issuing  this 
authoritative  decree  as  to  Presbyterian  worship),  *  In  pursuance  of 
'  an  Act,  &c9  for  praying  for  the  Royal  Family,  in  that  part  of 

*  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  it  is  ordered  by  His  Majesty  in 

*  Council,  that  henceforth  every  minister  and  preacher  shall,  in  his 

*  respective  church,  congregation,  or  assembly,  pray,  in  express 

*  words,  for  '  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  George,  and  all 
'  the  Royal  Family/  of  which  all  persons  concerned  are  hereby 
'  required  to  take  notice,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.* 

Such  an  order  had  often  been  given,  and  readily  obeyed  before. 
But  Dr.  Thompson,  who  thought  it  too  much  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  brought  the  whole  affair  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly, 
and,  in  his  own  powerfully  eloquent  manner,  urged  the  motion, 
'  That  it  be  declared  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  civil 
'  authority  can  constitutionally  prescribe  either  forms  or  heads  of 

*  prayer  to  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  this  Church/  &c  But 
the  Assembly,  as  if  to  show  how  determined  they  were  to  crouch, 
like  so  many  sycophants,  to  the  existing  4  civil  authority/  when 
making  an  obvious  and  undoubted  infringement  on  a  first  prin- 
ciple in  their  constitution,  decided  by  a  great  majority,  that  the 
intrepid  Doctor  was  wrong,  and  that  the  king,  his  Most  Sacred 
Majesty,  and  his  pre-eminently  wise  and  religious  councillors, 
were  right ! 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
speakers  on  both  sides,  not  unworthy  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals, 
when  defending  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Head  of  that 
Church — and  well  deserving  attention  as  showing  the  actual 
working  of  a  Protestant  State-Church,  claiming  in  its  ji 
capacity  perfect  independence  on  the  civil  power. 

And  thus  it  is  always,  that  in  the  General  Assembly  of  tke 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  theoretical  professions  of  complete  indt" 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  are  made  void,  or  pot  10 
silence  and  to  shame,  by  the  paramount  power  of  the  State! 
A  great  number  of  learned  lawyers  and  Conservative  landlord^ 
who  appear  in  the  character  of  lay-elders,  by  their  special  pleading 
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by  their  carnal  reasonings  and  unchristian  eloquence;  but  above 
all,  by  their  elevated  rank,  and  political  influence,  command,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  support  of  the  moderates,  as  they  are  called, 
who  have  hitherto  formed  the  majority  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
and  thus  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  best  measures  which  have, 
at  any  time,  been  proposed  by  the  best  men,  in  this  motley  and 
politico-ecclesiastical  Assembly.  How  it  is  that  enlightened  and 
pious  persons  can  justify  themselves  in  submitting  to  place  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  vast  multitudes  under  the  management  of 
such  so-called  spiritual  rulers,  we  confess  we  are  totally  unable 
to  comprehend.  But  that  the  composition  of  this  professedly 
spiritual  and  independent  judicatory  is  of  the  complexion  alleged, 
is  perfectly  notorious.  When  an  acute  voluntary,  in  Edinburgh, 
was  once  reproached  by  a  churchman,  with  the  common  taunt, 
that  he  and  his  party  were  in  league  with  infidels,  *  O !'  said  he, 
to  his  antagonist,  'Step  into  the  General  Assembly,  which  is 
'sitting just  now,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  infidels  there.' 

But  supposing  infidelity,  or  any  charge  approaching  to  it,  out  of 
the  question,  when  it  is  considered  that  an  Ecclesiastical  Assembly 
— avowedly  in  connexion  with  the  State — is  made  up  of  clergy- 
men dependent  on  Government  for  their  support  and  advancement, 
and  of  laymen,  many  of  whom  are  state-officials,  and  others 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  legislature,  or  the  execu- 
tive, it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  will  become  either  the  wretched 
dupes  or  the  subservient  tools  of  the  monarch  and  ministry  of  the 
day.  Allegations  of  this  kind  accordingly,  the  keenest  and  ablest 
advocates  for  the  peculiar  independence,  and  unrivalled  superiority 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  have  found  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  repel.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  was  an  advocate  of 
this  sort ;  and  in  his  '  Brief  Account'  of  her  '  Constitution/  makes 
what  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  candid,  but  certainly  very  strange 
admissions,  respecting  this.  The  following  deserve  particular 
notice. 

'//*  there  were  no  party  or  political  influence  to  operate  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  though  they  would  often  err,  they  would 
always  find  the  means  of  correcting  their  own  mistakes,  or  of  guarding 
themselves  or  their  successors  against  the  repetition  of  them.  Neither 
the  condition  of  our  nature,  nor  the  truth  of  history,  will  permit  us  to 
imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things  has  ever  been  completely  realized. 
There  is,  probably,  no  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  other  country,  in  which  party  or  political  consider, 
ations,  have  not  had  some  degree  of  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  their  effects  have  been  more  visible  in  some  countries  and  in 
some  periods  than  in  others,  it  may  certainly  be  affirmed  without 
exaggeration,  that  as  many  examples  can*  be  quoted  from  the  history 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Scotland,  of  a  disinterested  and  inde- 
pendent zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  general  inte- 
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rests  and  safety  of  the  Church  (our  Zion?)  and  of  the  community,  as 
can  be  produced  from  any  other  numerous  and  permanent  association  of 
mankind.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  those  courts  have  been 
at  all  times  more  or  less  exposed  to  an  influence  of  a  different  kind, 
operating  in  various  forms  at  different  periods,  and  producing  effects 
more  or  less  hostile  to  the  general  design  of  a  religious  establishment.' — 
pp.  11,  12. 

But  these  wretched  effects,  the  Rev.  Baronet  should  hare 
recollected  could  have  been  produced  in  the  Church,  only  in 
consequence  of  her  establishment.  Neither  he,  nor  even  those 
other  writers  in  defence  of  the  Church  distinguished  by  much 
more  vituperative  style,  have  ever  ventured  to  charge  any 
such  evib  upon  the  religious  associations  of  Dissenters.  While, 
however,  they  are  evils  of  a  kind  most  dishonouring  to  the 
King  of  kings,  and  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men,  they  have 
been  the  natural  and  necessary  accompaniments  of  all  Churches 
established  by  law — the  Church  of  Scotland,  allowing  her  to  be 
the  best  of  them  all,  not  excepted.  Though  said  to  be  abhorrent 
to  her  constitution,  it  is  admitted  by  the  same  paramount  authority, 
that  they  have,  all  along,  been  found  inseparable  from  her  ex- 
istence. 

'  When  the  Presbyterian  government  was  established,  from  its  very 
commencement  there  were  individuals,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  who  laboured  to  embarrass  or  paralyze  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  from  views  of  personal  aggrandizement,  or  from 
political  intrigue,  under  the  secret  or  avowed  influence  of  the  Crown. 
After  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  so  great  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  country,  as  the  Reformation  produced,  had  completely  subsided, 
the  contention  still  subsisted  between  those  who  conscientiously  sap- 
ported  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  what  they  considered  as  its 
fundamental  laws,  and  those  who  laboured  to  subject  both  the  clergy 
and  the  Church,  not  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  to  an  abject  sub- 
serviency to  the  designs  of  the  court,  or  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.'— 
4  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  ever  since  subsisted  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  which  has  already  l)een  explained.  While 
every  parochial  minister  has  his  share  in  the  administration,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
subjects  which  fall  under  their  jurisdiction  have  such  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  civil  government  that  it  may  be  naturally  supposed  to 
he,  at  all  times,  an  object  to  those  who  preside  in  his  Majesty'i 
council,  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Crown  to  bear  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Church/  pp.  12— IB. 

Nor  could  any  thing  more  disgraceful  be  affirmed  of  any 
Church,  unless  it  could  with  truth  be  maintained,  what,  however, 
no  man  of  sane  mind  would  venture  even  to  hint,  that  the  views 
and  wishes  of  royalty,  and  its  advisers,  must  ever  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  God.    That  the  very  reverie  v 
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boost  uniformly,  and  roust  almost  necessarily  be  the  feet,  who 
oes  not  know  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
ead  any  tiling  of  the  history  of  kings  and  courts,  and  earthly 
wemments  in  any  period,  or  in  any  country  whatever?  But 
till,  '  true  it  is  and  of  verity,*  that  '  the  influence  of  the  Crown ' 
as  frequently  been  brought  to  bear  most  shamefully,  most 
rickedly,  and,  as  it  respects  the  best  and  eternal  interests  of 
lany,  most  destructively  on  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

*  Archibald,  Earl  of  Isla,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  came  to  have 
ie  chief  management  of  the  Scotch  affairs,  and  under  him  Dr.  Patrick 
tamin,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and  Professor  of  Church  History 
1  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  chief  ostensible  leader  in  the 
Jburch,  His  capacity  for  the  management  of  public  business  gave 
iin  sufficient  advantages  in  his  political  character;  though  his  uu 
uence,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on  the  administration  which  supp- 
orted him.  After  this,  there  were  several  examples  of  settlements 
ppoinied  by  the  Assembly,  to  which  great  opposition  was  made ;  and 
sere  occurred  some  cases  between  1765  and  1774,  which  occasioned 
lore  obstinate  and  protracted  litigation,  than  is  to  be  found  on  record 
tefore  that  time,  since  1732,  or  indeed,  since  the  revolution,  in  1688. 
Jut,  by  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had,  for  so  many  years, 
Irrected  the  influence  of  government  in  the  management  of  the 
church  had  died  ;  and  Dr.  Cumin,  whose  political  influence  had  been 
ntimutely  connected  with  his,  had  no  longer  the  same  sway  as  a 
eader  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
loquent  men  whom  his  country  has  ever  produced,  whose  personal 
haracter  entitled  him  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  respect  and  con- 
idence  of  his  friends,  and  whose  ability  as  a  historian  will  reach 
he  latest  posterity  ;  became,  from  1763,  the  avowed  leader  of  the 
tarty  who  had  the  designation  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church.* 
Te  had  as  much  of  the  influence  of  government  to  assist  him  as  had 
tver  been  given  to  the  management  of  the  Church/ — pp.  73,  79,  80. 


•  Churchmen  often  speak  of  the  sects  and  parties  into  which  they,  Die- 
enters,  are  broken  down,  although,  they  know  well,  that  most  of  these 
>arties  differ  only  about  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  that  while  holding 
like  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  only  take  different 
wlvs,  '  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  Faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
saints/  But  under  the  two  great  parties  acknowledged  to  exist  in  #ie 
)hurch  of  Scotland,  who  can  tell  what  an  endless  variety  of  opinions  and 
>ractices  will  be  found  to  prevail  ?  Hear  how  the  one  party  speaks  of  the 
>tber :  'Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  parties  which  divide  our  Church, 
we  think  now  as  we  have  ever  thought.  The  great  principles  of moderation  we 
affect  not  to  lay  down ;  but  the  tendency  of  these,  as  seen  in  their  actual 
working  is,  to  relax  discipline,  to  make  the  Church  the  servile  tool  of  the 
State,  and  to  enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  trample  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  people/  —  Presbyterian  Review,  No.  XIV. 
1.236. 
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And  he  did  not  fail  vigorously  and  constantly  to  employ  that 
influence  for  the  purpose  in  view.  From  his  time,  and  downward, 
the  General  Assembly  may  be  regarded  as  something  like  a  political 
corporation  much  more  than  a  religious  institution.  In  it  reference 
is  far  more  frequently  and  emphatically  made  to  the  statutes  framed 
in  St.  Stephens  than  to  '  the  lively  oracles '  that  were  spoken  and 
written  by  '  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
'Ghost;'  and,  altogether,  it  resembles  a  court  of  law  much  more 
than  what  has  been  called  a  court  of  Christ. 

There  is  still  a  third  special  instance  not  to  be  overlooked, 
proving  alike  the  undoubted  reality,  and  the  dangerous  and 
deplorable  consequences,  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  on  the  State.  It  respects  the  intrusion  of  ministm 
on  congregations  by  patronage.  Here,  again,  the  most  orthodox 
clergymen  maintain,  that  this  grievous  evil  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  their  Church.  So  far  they  are  right,  tint 
it  claimed  unquestionably  a  higher  origin,  and  was  utterly  dis- 
claimed by  the  best  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  common  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
things  these  champions  of  Christianity  acted  well  and  nobly, 
laying  their  posterity  under  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  amount  of 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate.  For  this  we,  too,  honoor 
their  memories,  and  most  cordially  award  to  them  our  highest 
meed  of  praise.  But  for  their  conduct  in  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, *  we  praise  them  not.'  It  deserves,  indeed,  unmeasured 
reprobation.  What  was  it  but  for  a  morsel  of  meat — or  at  say 
rate  for  court  favour,  and  their  paltry  teinds  (so  tithes  are  called 
in  Scotland)— to  sell  the  birth-right  of  all  the  children  of  Godia 
the  land  I  Dr.  Cook  states  explicitly,  that  the  one  was  the  price 
paid  for  the  other.  In  his  pamphlet  on  what  is  called  the  Fe* 
Act,  he  says,  *  When  about  to  be  connected  with  the  State,  the 
Church  consented,  for  the  sake  of  the  endowment,  to  give  up  the  prin- 
ciple concerning  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  pastor* 
Dr.  Duncan,  again,  a  man  of  no  mean  note  on  the  orthodox  side 
of  the  Church,  when  writing  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Cook,  yet  most 
readily  admits  the  disgraceful  facts  in  question.  '  I  am  quite  await,' 
he  says,  *  that  the  price  which  the  Church  paid  for  her  civil 
'endowments,  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil  right  of 
'  patrons  to  present  to  benefices.     This  is  a  historical  fact.' 

The  conditions  between  '  the  high  contracting  parties,'  die 
Established  Church,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  present  day, 
are  still  precisely  the  same.  Lord  Moncreiff  plainly  told  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  last  meeting  but  one  that  "for  the  Chuick 
'  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established,  to  go  into  Parliament  (to  petition 
'  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Patronage)  would  be  to  make  an  assertion 
'  of  such  complete  independence  on  the  secular  power,  as  that  she 
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*  will  not  consent  to  hold  the  appointment  to  her  livings  by  Act  of 
'  Parliament.'  Dr.  Cook,  on  the  same  occasion,  brought  out  the 
truth  yet  more  broadly, '  urging,  that  if  they  went  to  parliament  on 

*  the  Patronage  question,  the  whole  civil  rights  and  privileges  of 
4  the  Church  would  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature; 
'  add  if  the  question  was  once  mooted,  not  a  few  gentlemen  would 
'  begin  to  feel  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  put  their  stipends  and 
'  manses  in  jeopardy.9  On  these,  and  other  grounds,  accordingly 
the  General  Assembly,  after  a  long  debate,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
by  a  sweeping  majority,  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  are, 
and  that  the  right  of  lay  patronage,  sold,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
teinds  to  endow  the  clergy,  as  it  was  the  ancient  law  of  the  land, 
should  now,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be 
solemnly  recognized  as  being  also  the  law  of  the  Church! 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  endowments  secured  by  law  to  the  clergy,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  There  is  ample  and  very 
lamentable  proof  in  the  preceding  details  respecting  even  the  best 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to  show  how 
clinging  to  an  erroneous  principle,  especially,  when  connected  with 
an  ill-judged  regard  to  self-interest,  could  warp  the  minds  and 
mislead  the   conduct  even  of  those  '  of  whom   the  world   was 

*  not  worthy.'  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  working  of  a  Church 
generally,  whose  ministers,  to  secure  its  establishment  and  their 
own  stipends,  allowed  her  members  to  be  robbed,  or  rather  bar- 
gained that  they  should  be  robbed,  of  a  high  privilege  for  which  rib 
other  could  be  a  compensation?  What,  after  this,  when  tried, 
as  they  always  must  be  in  continuance,  in  a  similar  way,  will  they 
not  be  ready  to  do,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  the  favour 
and  the  emoluments  secured  by  their  employers,  who,  while  they 
pay  them  their  wages,  expect,  of  course,  all  acceptable  service 
in  return?  What  is  especially  to  be  looked  from  those — and  they 
form  a  very  numerous  class — who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
existing  law  of  patronage,  have  sought  to  be  '  put  into  the  priests* 

*  office  that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread  V  Will  there  be  any 
thing  too  glaring  and  nefarious  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  please 
their  masters,  however  irritating  or  oppressive  it  may  be  to  the 
people  ?  And  were  the  new  endowments,  now  so  clamorously 
petitioned  for,  to  be  granted,  what,  judging  from  the  past,  might 
be  expected  to  follow  ?  But  to  this  point  we  shall  more  particu- 
larly direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  we  trust,  of 
our  readers  that  the  pretension  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  any 
thing  like  that  independence  which  should  characterize  every 
Church  of  Christ,  is  altogether  visionary,  and  that  like  other 
established  churches,  she  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  power,  it  only  remains  that  we  notice  a  few  of  the  more 
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prominent  evils  which  have  uniformly  been  found,  to  be  the  natural 
and  inevitable  results  of  her  unscriptural  and  unhappy  connexion 
with  the  State.  And  this,  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  extra- 
vagant misrepresentations,  we  shall  attempt  to  do  chiefly  by 
adopting  for  the  purpose  the  language  of  her  own  most  zealous 
advocates.  They,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  in  admitting 
or  reprobating  her  corruptions,  are  careful  always  to  trace  them  to 
patronage  alone,  as  the  fertile  source  from  which  they  so  copiously 
flow.  They  forget,  that  without  an  Establishment,  neither 
patronage  itself,  nor  any  of  the  glaring  evils  of  which  it  is  the 
immediate  cause,  could  possibly  exist  in  any  Christian  Church* 
While,  therefore,  we  find  them  ascribing  these  evils  to  patronage 
singly  and  exclusively,  we  think  we  are  fully  warranted  in  requesting 
our  readers  to  substitute  for  that  justly  obnoxious  term,  the  power 
of  the  Establishment,  but  for  which,  neither  it,  nor  the  other  evils 
about  to  be  mentioned,  had  ever,  to  the  same  extent  at  least, 
been  known  among  men. 

It  was  certainly  to  the  power  guaranteed  by  a  civil  Establish- 
ment, that,  in  the  first  place,  the  heritage  of  God  in  Scotland  was 
so  outrageously  oppressed  by  the  violent  intrusion  of  ministers  on 
so  many  congregations  by  whom  they  had  been  loudly,  indignantly, 
and  unanimously  denounced,  as  totally  unfit  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  their  souls. 

'  From  this  root  (patronage)  was  produced  a  rich  crop  of  apples  of 
discord.  There  was  not  a  Presbytery,  nor  a  Synod,  nor  an  Assembly, 
hut  was  convulsed  with  incessant  collision  arising  from  that  *  law,'  (tie 
4  law  of  the  land,'  be  it  it  observed,  for  the  guidance  of  the  EataUah- 
ment),  and  its  records  blotted  with  complaints  and  dissent.  Cases  of 
disputed  settlements  troubled  and  vexed  the  Church ;  they  came  up 
like  frogs  over  the  breadth  of  Egypt,  and  well  nigh  made  the  name  of 
the  Church  offensive  to  the  nation.  Every  case  was  settled  on  some 
special  ground,  and  strange  to  say,  upon  the  general  principle,  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  disappointed  (!!!).  Those  who  were  the  leaden 
of  the  leading  party  in  Church  courts,  saw  plainly  the  danger  of  com- 
pelling the  dissenting  Presbyterians  to  execute  the  decrees  of  ft* 
Assembly,  and  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  feelings  which  were  rankling 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  by  insisting  on  such  obedience  in  easel  of 
unpopular  settlements  or  intrusions  into  benefices.  They,  therefore* 
had  recourse  to  an  unrecognized  and  unconstitutional  expedient  fa 
inducting  unpopular  presentees,  by  appointing  committees  «f  snea 
ministers  as  sanctioned  their  decrees,  to  perform  that  inaugorstioB 
or  act  of  ordination  which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Preaayterr.' 
— Presbytetian  Review,  No.  III.  p.  322. 

But,  in  various  instances,  subsequently,  they  had  recourse  to 
measures  more  violent  still,  we  cannot  perhaps  say,  more  '  uncoa- 
stitutional,'  since  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  constitutional  for 
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civil  government  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  own  laws.  We 
jfer  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  people,  in  certain  instances, 
^belled,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Presbyteries  quietly  to  intrude 
^acceptable  presentees,  the  Government  sent  parties  of  dragoons 
ith  their  swords  and  firelocks  :  and  while,  on  such  occasions,  the 
filiating  ministers  might  be  heard,  perhaps,  in  sermon  or  in 
rayer,  to  say,  'the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but 
mighty  through  God;'  the  well-armed  dragoons  were  ready 
ernly  to  declare,  'But  with  our  weapons  we  are  always  ready  to 
defend  the  Church,  and  the  Crown,  and  we  are  now  here  to 
protect  the  Presbytery,  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
rf  the  blood  of  the  people !'  Well  might  Lord  Moncrieff 
>eak  with  rapture,  as  he  did,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
f  'the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — our  glorious 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland — the  most  glorious  edifice 
>hat  was  ever  raised  by  the  wisdom  op  man— the  Estab- 
lishment under  which  we  have  enjoyed  so  many  blessings !' 

A  second  evil,  and  one  of  a  most  pernicious  and  destructive 
nd,  which  has  never  been  found  separable  from  any  civil  estab- 
thment  of  religion,  is  the  prevalence  in  it  of  unsound  doctrine. 
he  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  sanctioned  by  various 
cts  of  Parliament,  has,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
ost  particulars,  the  far  higher  and  only  valid  sanction  of  the 
acles  of  God.  But,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  doc- 
ines  taught  in  the  Creed  have  often  been  shamefully  contra- 
cted by  the  discourses  that  have  been  delivered  in  the  pulpit  or 
sued  from  the  press.  When  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham, 
>w  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  in  Edinburgh,  was 
ader  examination,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
le  subject  of  patronage,  he  referred  to  the  corruptions  which  it 
as  alleged  by  him  to  have  introduced ;  and  when  asked  to  explain 
hat  these  corruptions  were  he  replied,  '  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
ipply  the  term  to  the  existing  mode  of  appointing  Christian 
ministers,  with  its  consequences,  as  leading  to  simony  and  other 
evils.  I  would  apply  it  likewise  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  still 
2  considerable  number  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  who  do  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  laxity  of 
discipline  in  admitting  members  to  communion, — all,  I  believe, 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage.'* 

Now,  here,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  a  man  of  whom  we  have  heard 
s  being  notoriously  the  false  accuser  of  the  Dissenters,  yet 
bliged  to  admit  that  the  Church  which  he  is  so  anxious,  not  only 
o  uphold,   but  to  have  still  further  extended  and  endowed,  if 


Report  of  the  Committee,  p.  286. 
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it  does  not  really  encourage,  yet  practically  allows  its  ministers  to 
obtain  their  places  in  it  by  simony*  and  when  they  are  in,  to  preach 
what  may  be  '  damnable  heresies/  and  to  seal  the  doom  of  sinners, 
by  admitting  them  to  seeming  privileges,  only  in  their  circum- 
stances, to  prove  a  tremendous  and  eternal  curse.  All  this,  he 
say 8,  is  '  traceable  to  patronage,'  and  as  patronage  is  *  traceable* 
only  to  a  civil  establishment  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  such  an 
Establishment,  even  on  the  showing  of  one  of  its  own  advocates, 
ought  to  be  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  extraordinary  admissions  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  on  this  subject,  expressed  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
eloquence,  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  lucubrations  of  John  Search, 
where  a  very  striking  classification  of  them  is  to  be  found*  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen :  '  There  is  a  leading  policy  which 
presides  over  this  department  of  public  affairs ;  and  we  repeat  it, 
'it  is  a  policy  mainly  derived  from  the  representations  and  the 
'authority  of  churchmen/  The  main  force  of  their  patron- 
'  age  may  be  directed  to  one  kind  of  theology,  and  that  the 
'  very  theology  that  unpeoples  the  Establishment,  their  honours  and 
'  rewards  in  the  great  bulk  of  them,  lavished  on  one  set  of  ecclesi- 
'  astics,  and  these  the  very  ecclesiastics,  who  alienate  the  population 
4 from  the  Church'  «  It  is  fearful  to  think  that,  in  the  systematic 
'  opposition  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject  against  the 
'  vox  popidi,  government  may  have  been  combating  the  growth 
'  of  virtue  in  our  land,  and  witliering  up  all  those  graces  of  religion, 
'  which  would  else  have  blessed  and  beautified  our  population.' 
'  That  system  of  doctrine  which  is  stigmatized  as  Methodism,  and 
'  against  which  Government  are  led  to  array  the  whole  force  of 
'  their  overwhelming  patronage ;  and  on  the  approaches  of  which 
'  Ecclesiastics  are  often  seen  to  combine,  as  they  would  against 

*  the  inroads  of  some  pestilential  visitor ;  and  which  when  it  does 
'  appear  within  the  well-smoothed  garden  of  the  Establishment,  is 
'  viewed  as  a  loathsome  weed  that  should  be  cast  out  and  left 
'  to  luxuriate  in  its  rankness  among  the  wilds  and  the  commons  of 

*  sectarianism/* 

We  shall  add  only  another  testimony  here — but  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  certainly — given  by  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  in  the 
midst  of  many  of  his  brethren,  over  whom  he  presided,  when 
assembled  in  synod  about  seven  years  ago.     He  thus  concluded 


•  4  What?  And  wno  says  it?'— pp.  33—35.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
stir  this  pamphlet  lias  made.  The  ravines  of  the  'Record/  'Chrirtin 
Observer,  and  other  church  periodicals,  must  be  highly  amusing  to  John 
Search  if  he  trouble  himself  to  look  at  them.  The  controversy  is,  yet,  but  in 
its  infancy,  and  shall  not  soon  cease.  Churchmen  must  not  expect  to  be 
relieved  from  the  dilemma  in  which  their  rabid  abuse  of  Mr.  Hinney  has 
placed  them. 
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i  sermon  on  that  occasion :  '  Who  are  the  worst  foes  of  our 
Establishment?  The  men  who  can  eat  her  bread,  while  they 
o  not  her  work : — the  men  who  can  preach  Socinian,  Pelagian, 

•  Antinomian  heresies; — the  men  who  can  prostitute  '  the  chair 
f  truth'  to  the  gratification  of  a  base  and  brutal  spirit  of  personal 
yvenge;  the  men  who  can  abuse  the  holy  discipline  of  the  Church, 
>  the  purposes  of  fell  malignity ;— the  men  whose  zeal  never 
indies  save  only  when  the  '  rights  of  the  Church,'  as  they  term 
lem,  are  in  danger ; — the  men  who  disgrace  their  calling  by  the 
rossness  of  temperance,  and  by  the  scandals  of  profligacy  !  And 
et  among  these  may  be  sometimes  seen  the  loudest  and  boldest 
f  our  defenders.  From  such  defenders  of  the  Church,  '  good 
iord  deliver  us.'    Amen.'* 

A  third  evil  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  conse- 
ence  of  its  civil  establishment,  is,  that  scriptural  discipline, 
theut  which  no  church  can  exist  in  vigour  and  prosperity,  is 
oost  totally  unknown.     It  is  not  merely,  as  admitted  in  two  of 

*  preceding  quotations,  that  it  is  greatly  relaxed,  or  shamefully 
istituted;  it  lias  become  nearly  a  non-entity.  According  to  the 
esbyterian  polity,  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  parishes  is  to 

exclusively  committed  to  the  minister  and  a  number  of  lay 
lers.  But  in  many  parishes  there  are  no  elders.  In  others,  it 
well  known,  that  the  elders  are  selected  by  the  minister,  chiefly 

account  of  their  worldly  respectability ;  and  they  will  often 
noose  Ives  be  found  chargeable  with  the  very  things  which  would 
dude  from  communion  in  any  rightly  constituted  Christian 
urch.  Besides,  in  an  establishment,  church-fellowship  is 
wed  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  civil  privilege,  from  which  none 
i  be  excluded,  without  some  serious  immorality  being  fully 
betantiated  by  legal  proof.  Sessions,  as  they  are  called,  seldom 
ink  of  such  a  thing :  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  Presbyterians  have 
onetimes  been  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  case 

very  grievous  defaulters  among  themselves  by  the  intolerable 
pense  which  the  necessary  legal  process  would  incur. 
We  shall  only  mention  .further,  as  a  fourth  result  of  the  prac- 
al  working  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  that  it  has  led  to 
fearful  prevalence  either  of  religious  formality,  or  of  open  ungod- 
tess,  both  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church, 
hat  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  is  most  readily 
lowed.  But  that  our  assertion  is  too  well  founded,  no  candid 
an,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  case,  will  for  one  moment  deny, 
ur  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
orals  in  a  Church  of  which  such  things  as  the  following  could 
i  affirmed  by  two  of  her  distinguished  ministers;  one  of  whom 
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lived  more  than  half  a  centnry  ago,  while  the  other  has  but 
recently  entered  into  his  rest.  Speaking  of  the  ruling  party  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  Dr.  Witherspoon  says,  'they  had  greatly 
'  relaxed  discipline  in  point  of  morals ;  had  by  a  course  of  deci- 
'  sions,  planted  the  country  with  useless  ministers ;  and,  though 
'  the  whole  office  of  ordination  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of 
'  a  call  from  the  people,  gravely  admitted  them  without  any  call  at 
1  all.  This  when  done  as  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  as  it 
'  always  is,  must  be  considered  by  every  impartial  person,  not  only 
'  as  a  piece  of  gross  absurdity,  and  mocking  of  the  people,  but  a 
'  piece  of  flagrant  impiety  and  mocking  of  God.  The  political 
'  measures  which  have  been  carrying  on  for  these  thirty  yean  past 
4  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to  be  ruinous  to  the 

*  interests  of  religion.'* 

The  description  given  of  the  state  of  matters,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  still  more  graphic  and  frightful. 
Like  others  of  his  brethren,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  patronage  as  their  proximate  cause,  he  says, '  it  has  been 
'the  nurse  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  of  dissipation  and 
'  poverty,  of  impiety  and  crime,  and  more  than  equal  to  all  the 

*  curses  which  have  been  inflicted  on  North  Britain,  since  the 
'  Reformation.  The  most  implacable  enemy  to  vital  godliness  could 
'hardly]  have  desired  any  more  disastrous  and  fatal  fruits,  than 
'  those  which  have  been  abundantly  reaped  from  this  preposterous 
'  and  antiscriptural  system/  '  The  dry  and  heartless  ministrations 
'  of  these  men,  starved  and  disgusted  the  serious  and  intelligent 

*  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  obliged  either  to  abandon  the 

*  Established  Church,  or  submit  to  a  tame  and  frigid  exhibition  of 
'  the  all-important  truths  of  religion.      Those  who  have  advocated 

*  the  cause  of  patronage  from  the  hope  that  it  would  gradually 
'  undermine  the  influence  of  living  evangelical  holiness,  and  sink 
'  our  country  in  vice  and  profligacy,  may  exult  in  the  success  of 

*  their  favourite  scheme.  By  its  restless  activity  and  multiplied 
'  ramifications,  it  has  done  more  than  all  other  causes  united  to 

*  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Reformation,  to  set  the  consciences  of 
'  men  loose  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  fill  our  country 

*  with  turbulence  and  discontent,  'f 

Such,  then,  is  the  boasted  constitution,  and  such  are  the  actual 
workings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Who  that  examines  with 
care  the  portrait  that  has  now  been  drawn ;  the  darkest  colouring 
of  which  has  been  furnished  and  applied  by  masters  of  her  own — 
but  must  admit  the  conclusion  to  be  inevitable,  that,  if,  as  is  so 
commonly  alleged,  this  is  the  best  civil  Establishment  of  religion 
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in  the  world,  then,  surely,  the  very  common  proverbial  phrase 
emphatically  expresses  the  truth  in  the  case — '  bad  is  the  best.' 
.Churchmen  often  refer  with  triumph  to  the  opinion  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  M'Crie,  as  an  authority  in  support  of  the  principle  of  an  Estab- 
lishment. But  this  celebrated  historian  and  profound  divine 
expressed  a  sentiment  much  more  worthy  of  himself;  when  at 
«.  public  meeting  a  little  before  his  lamented  decease,  he  said, 
that  '  to  extend  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  present  state, 
'  would  only  be  to  extend  her  corruptions.' 

Nevertheless,  the  most  zealous,  and  we  might  almost  say,  the 
most  furious  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  extort  from  the  public 
.treasury  large  sums,  in  order  to  extend  the  operations  of  this 
corrupted  and  corrupting  Establishment.  And,  if  the  experience 
of  the  past  can  be  at  all  regarded  as  any  guide  for  our  future  pros- 
pects, what  would  the  effect  be,  but,  in  too  many  instances,  to  pay 
idle  and  inefficient  ministers  for  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance, 
and  encouraging  them  in  error?  With  one  endowed  minister  in  every 
parish  in  Scotland  (and  there  are  more  in  some),  fully  the  half  of 
these  parishes  have  been  represented  by  the  clergy  themselves  as  in 
a  state  of  almost  heathen  darkness  and  destitution.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  following  remarks,  in  a  document  recently  issued  by  the 
United  Secession  Synod,  '  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Church 

*  Extensionists  of  supplying  Christian  instruction  and  ordinances  to 
'  those  most  destitute  of  them,  by  laying  an  additional  tax  on  the 
'  country,  which  must  necessarily  be  wrung  from  it  by  compulsion, 
'is  at  variance  with  the  genius  and  design  of  Christianity  itself. 

*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  must  prove  a 
-'  signal  failure.  Their  scheme  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
'  test   of  experiment ;    and    they   themselves  being  judges,    the 

*  results  have  been  most  deplorable.  And  yet,  with  amazing  sim- 
'  plicity,  or  else  with  intolerable  presumption,  they  appeal  to  its 
'  utter  inefficacy  as  their  most  powerful  argument  to  have  the 
'  experiment  repeated  on  an  enlarged  scale  !  All  this  is  demon- 
'  strated  by  the  single  fact  of  the  alleged  gross  darkness  to  be  dis- 
'  persed,  and  '  the  mass  of  heathenism  to  be  excavated '  in  the 
'  midst  of  an  endowed  Church,  from  which,  on  their  hypothesis, 
'  the  light  and  favour  of  truth  should  have  issued,  so  as  to  have 
'prevented,  if  not  the  very  existence,  yet  the  rapid  and  appalling 
'increase  of  these  enormous  evils.' 

The  Church-building  mania,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  a  very 
few  years  back  originated,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  has  since  been  advocated  with  such  reckless  boldness  by  him- 
self and  his  little  party  of  blind  and  bigoted  devotees,  excites  only 
the  ridicule,  the  pity,  or  the  indignation  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
men  of  all  classes  in  Scotland,  but  instead  of  being  discounte- 
nanced by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  is  currently  reported,  that 
they  have,  as  a  concession  to  the  wild  clamour  and  audacious  im- 
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portunity  of  the  men  just  referred  to,  pledged  themselves  to 
propose  to  Parliament,  that  an  additional  endowment  from  a 
particular  source  (but  unquestionably  public  property )  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  shall  be  granted  to  the  old  Chapels  of  Ease, 
and  to  the  numerous  new  Churches  that  have  been,  or  are  in  the 
course  of  being  erected  in  various  districts  of  the  sister-kingdom. 
We  have  been  informed,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  no  pro- 
posal ever  excited  greater  alarm  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Scotland.  The  moment  it  began  to  be  believed,  the  country 
was  roused  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Meetings  were  called,  ana, 
though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  numerously  attended,  by  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Dissenters,  the  United  Secession  Synod,  the  Synod 
of  Relief,  and  other  religious  bodies,  who  have  all,  with  perfect 
unanimity,  protested  against  the  measure, — some  of  them,  as  the 
Sun  newspaper  expresses  it,  '  in  the  strongest  terms  which  the 
4  language  can  command/  They  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  question,  would  be  impolitic 
and  unjust,  in  the  extreme— and  that  nothing  but  an  explicit  dis- 
avowal of  it  on  the  part  of  Government  will  allay  the  present 
ferment,  or  prevent  the  future  agitation  of  this  particular  bearing 
of  a  question,  which  has  excited  a  deeper  interest,  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  more  serious  results,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  since  the 
Revolution.  They  have  even  plainly  and  boldly  told  ministers, 
that  *  the  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  by  their  support  of  the 

*  House  of  Brunswick, — by  their  energetic  assistance  rendered  at 

*  every  trying  crisis  of  our  country's  history, — and  by  their  acknow- 
'  lodged  benefits  done  to  public  morals,  deserve  better  at  the  handi 
4 of  any  Government  than  to  receive  what  they  deem  insult  forgra- 
'  titude,  and  oppression  for  justice ;  but  that  should  such,  in  thifi 

*  instance,  be  their  treatment,  they  humbly  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
'  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  will  sustain  them ;  and  that  failing 
'  all  constitutional  efforts  to  maintain  their  rights,  the  God  whom 
'  they  serve  will  eventually  take  up,  and  assert  their  cause.9* 

For  a  time,  the  report  referred  to,  appeared  so  extravagant  and 
unlikely  as  hardly  to  gain  credit.  There  is,  however,  too  much 
reason  now  to  believe  that  it  is  founded  in  truth,  and  unless  the 
loud  and  general  outcry  against  it,  produce  the  proper  effect,  an 
attempt  will  certainly  be  made,  which,  while  it  must  be  attended 
with  most  disastrous  consequences  in  Scotland,  may  probably  seal 
the  doom  of  the  present  administration. 

We  have  seen  various  letters  respecting"  this  affair  from  Members 
of  Parliament  to  a  gentleman,  who  has  from  the  first  taken  a  pro- 
minent and  active  part  in  it  And  that  there  is  real  cause  for 
alarm,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  extracts:  one  says,  *  I 
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'  see  in  the  Government  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  Church  their  de- 
c  mands  about  endowments:  and  unless  the  Dissenters  are  up  and 
4  doing,  they  will  find  the  Kirk  triumphant  and  the  Voluntaries  treated 
'  with  contempt.  The  disposition  of  the  ministers  is  to  be  as  well  as 
'  they  can  be  with  the  Kirk,  who  have  literally  bullied  them,  as  the 

*  Dissenters  will  find  ere  long.'  A  second  expresses  himself  thus  em- 
phatically. *  I  fear  the  Whigs  are  about  to  be  insane  enough  to 
'  grant  certain  endowments,  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  thereby  un- 
'  questionably  disgusting  their  truest  and  best  friends,  the  Dis- 
'senters,  and  establishing  a  set  of  men,  who  will  immediately 
'  turn  round  and  bite  them,  and  will  be,  in  fact,  a  band  of  canvas* 
'sers  for  their  Tory  opponents.  I  have,  however,  some  hopes 
f  that  the  sum  will  in  amount  be  small,  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
'  fined  to  Highland  districts.  If  they  should  propose  to  endow 
'churches  in  Targe  towns,  where  the  want  of  churches  has  been  so 
■satisfactorily  proved  not  to  exist,  1  can  only  say,  that  it  is  ah 
'  act  of  political  suicide  unrivalled  in  the  histoiy  of  any  nation.'  The 
following  is  still  more  ominous,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  knowing  the  intention  of  ministers  in  the  case. 

*  The  Dissenters  are  the  best  friends  of  the  present  Government: 

*  nor  can  I  conceal  from  myself  how  bitterly  the  ministers  of  the 
4  established  Church  have  opposed  them  by  every  possible  means, 

*  making  even  the  pulpit  subsidiary  to  political  purposes,   and 

*  prostituting  the  sacred  character  of  the  minister  of  peace,  to  sow 
'  discord  and  political  feuds.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  score 
'  of  past  services  that  they  can  expect  ought  of  favourable  consider- 

*  ation  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Government.  I  believe  Lord 
'  Melbourne  to  be  the  most  straight-forward  man  on  earth.  His 
'  motto  is,  'Fiotjustitia,  ruat  ccelum.'  He  believes  conscientiously 
'  that  the  bishops'  teinds  are  the  property  of  the  Church,  held 
'  in  ^trust  by  the  Crown  to  meet  its  wants — in  short,  similarly 
'  situated,  as  regards  the  Church  at  large,  to  inexhausted  teinds 
4  in  a  locality,  and  like  the  latter  liable  to  be  revalued  for  the 

*  service  of  the  Church.' 

We  mean  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
interesting  subject  more  fully  before  our  readers.  And  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  prove,  by  unquestionable  evidence,  that  a  more 
wild  and  impolitic,  a  more  outrageous  and  dangerous  project 
never  entered  the  mind  of  man.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  only 
say,  that  the  subject  is  fraught  with  interest  not  to, the  men  of 
Scotland  only — but  both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view, 
to.  all  through  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  is,  indeed,  high  time, 
as  hinted  in  one  of  the  documents  above  referred  to,  that  we  'in 
'this  division  of  the  empire  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  enor- 
'  mity  of  taxing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
( in  order  to  gratify  .  the  ridiculous  humour,  the  pre-eminently 
'  foolish  mania,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of  a  few  so-called  Churcn 
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4  extensionists  in  Scotland.'  The  Scottish  Voluntaries  have 
nobly  aided  us  in  our  struggles,  and  are  now  entitled  in  return  to 
our  best  support  English  Dissenters  must  rouse  themselve* 
as  one  man  on  their  behalf.  The  battle  is  our  own,  though  fought 
on  Scottish  ground,  and  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  must  awaken  us 
to  action.  If  Lord  Melbourn's  administration  should  so  stultify 
itself  as  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  its  enemies,  we  shall  despise  its 
meanness  and  feel  contempt  for  its  professions.  It  cannot  gain  the 
Tories,  do  what  it  will — succumb,  coax,  and  flatter  as  it  may. 
They  will  never  forgive  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or  lend  to 
the  professed  advocates  of  popular  rights  their  political  support 
But  Dissenters  will  be  constrained,  in  such  case,  to  turn  from 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  indignant  scorn,  and  to  leave  them 
to  the  bite  which  will  speedily  overtake  them,  and  which  they 
will  so  richly  have  merited.  The  measure  of  their  weakness  ana 
folly  will  then  be  completed,  and  no  earthly  power  will  be  able  to 
stay  their  overthrow. 


Art.  IX.  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version;  with  au  Intro* 
duct  ion,  Marginal  References  and  Illustrations ;  a  Summary  of  the 
several  Books;  a  Paraphrase  on  the  most  important  points;  en 
Analysis  of  each  Chapter,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Evangelical 
Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown.  To  this  Edition 
are  annexed,  besides  numerous  illustrative  Alaps  and  Engravings,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  BroWn  Patbrsom  ; 
together  with  above  Five  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes;  and  concluding  Remarks  on  each  Book  of  Scrip- 
ture,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paterson,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  A. 
S.  Paterson.      Glasgow:  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.     1837- 

■ 

T  ONG  as  this  title-page  is,  we  have  chosen  to  exhibit  it  entire'; 
"■-*  because  the  comprehensive  account  it  gives  of  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed  will  save  us  many 
cumbrous  repetitions  in  the  following  notice.     It  will  at  once  be 

Cerceived  that  this  is  a  much  improved  edition  of  a  work  which 
as  long  been  deservedly  popular.  With  the  merits  of  Brown's 
Self-Interpreting  Bible  many  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted. 
They  are  so  justly  described  by  Mr.  Paterson  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  Memoir  of  the  Author,  that  we  shall  make  ne 
apology  for  inserting  the  paragraph. 

'  In  l*i 78  he  gave  to  the  world  the  great  work  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion is  chiefly  founded, — '  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible/  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  condense  within  a  manageable  compass  all  the  inibr* 
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nation  which  an  ordinary  reader  may  find  necessary  for  attaining  an 
intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.     The  ap. 
paratus  which  he  has  collected  for  this  purpose  consists, — first,  of  an 
Introduction  containing  a  discourse  on  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ;  rules  for  acquiring   an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
their  contents ;  a  general  view  of  the  typical  system  on  which,  as  he 
understood  the  Bible,  great  part  of  it  is  constructed,  and  a  very  com- 
plete summary  and  rationale  of  the  history  contained  in  it,  or  connected 
with  it ; — secondly,  of  illustrations  accompanying  tie  text,  containing 
an  exact  notice  of  the  general  aim  of  each  separate  book,  and  the  con- 
tents of  each  individual  chapter  ;  a  vast  collection  of  illustrative  and 
parallel  passages,  in  respect  both  of  sense  and  expression ;  a  paraphrase 
of  the  most  obscure  or  important  parts,  and  a  continued  series  of  evan-* 
gelical  and  devotional  reflections ; — and  thirdly,  of  illustrations  sub- 
joined, containing  a  great  variety  of  tables,  such  as  of  the  appellations 
given  in  the  Bible  to  Christ  and  his  church,  of  Scripture  metaphors 
and  synonyms,  of  prophecies  and  promises,  proper  names  and  offices  of 
men,  times,  weights,  measures,  &c.  The  general  execution  of  the  work 
in  its  various  departments  is  not  less  creditable  than  the  conception  of 
its  plan.     Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  the  general 
state  of  Biblical  literature  at  the  period  it  was  composed,  even  its  criti- 
cal merit  may  be  pronounced  remarkable ;  while  its  devotional  worth 
has  been  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  extraordinary  popularity 
which,  since  its  publication,  it  has  enjoyed   with  the  religious  public, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  it,  which  the  present  edition  is  intended 
t*;  supply/ 

The  present  edition  is,  in  every  respect,  greatly  superior  to 
any  other  which  we  have  seen.  The  type  and  paper  are  excel- 
lent ;  the  maps  and  engravings  admirably  executed.  The  parallel 
passages  contained  in  the  original  work  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and  compared  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  the  inappropriate 
rejected,  and  the  really  useful  retained.  The  marginal  notes  and 
illustrations,  and  the  concluding  remafks  on  the  different  books  of 
Scripture,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  this  edition.  Those,  es- 
pecially, by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  Paterson,  are  of  a  high  order 
of  merit ;  untinctured  by  pedantry,  though  evidently  drawn  from 
a  wide  circle  of  Biblical  research,  and  conveying  really  service- 
able information  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  few  words  respecting 
this  admirable  man,  and  recommending  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs  and  Remains  re- 
cently published  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Falkirk,  was 
indeed  no  common  man.  His  fine  ability  had  been  matured  by 
the  discipb'ne  of  severe  and  comprehensive  study;  while  the 
natural  graces  of  his  most  amiable  temper  were  heightened  to  a 
kind  of  ethereal  loveliness  by  the  influence  of  religion.  At  the 
University  he  was  considered  the  first  man  of  his  aay,  from  the 
native  vigour  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  variety  of 
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his  acquirements ;  a  reputation  which  he  nobly  sustained  by  his 
Pri^e-Essay,  on  the  Intellectual  Superiority  of  the  Athenians. 
For  though  not  wholly  free  from  marks  of  juvenility,  the  essay 
displayed^ such  powers  of  thinking  and  such  beauty  of  composi- 
tion as  to  augur  for  its  author  a  brilliant  career  of  intellectual  and 
literary  distinction.  But  the  augury  was  verified  only  in  part 
Shortly  after  he  had  dedicated  his  great  powers  and  varied 
stores  of  learning  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  he  died*  If 
such  as  he  seem  to  be  peculiarly  needed  in  this  world,  we  are  to 
remember  that  they  are  therefore  so  much  the  riper  for  immor- 
tality;  and  if  it  be  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  angels  are 
not  the  only  inhabitants  of  heaven  '  who  excel  in  strength,  who 
'  do  his  commandments  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  hit  wofd,' 
that  immortality  may  be  occupied  in  celestial  ministries  immea- 
surably more  important  than  the  noblest  services  of  earth. 

The  Memoir  of  Brown  of  Haddington,  which  Mr.  Paterson 
contributed  to  this  edition,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  a  short  religious  biography  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  could 
not  have  supposed  it  possible  for  a  life  so  poor  in  incident  to  be 
written  in  so  interesting  a  manner.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  the  faults  which  usually  appear  in  religious 
memoirs ;  and  to  combine  nearly  all  the  excellences  which  this 
species  of  composition  admits. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  recommend  very  strongly  to  our 
readers  this  new  edition  of  the  Self-Interpreting  Bible. 


Art.  X.      BRIEF   NOTICES. 

The  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland.  By  Jonathan  Binns,  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Commissioner  on  the  late  Irish  Poor  Inquiry. 
Two  volumes.     London  :  Longman  &  Co.     J  837- 

Mr.  Binns  need  not  have  urged  any  apology  for  the  publication  of 
these  volumes,  to  which  we  would  gladly  devote  several  pages  of  our 
Journal  if  the  press  of  other  matter  did  not  forbid.  His  office,  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  inquiry  recently  instituted  into  the 
condition  of  the  Agricultural  population  of  Ireland,  necessarily  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  a  large  mass  of  facts,  which  he  has  here 
recorded  in  an  inartificial  and  straight-forward  style.  Ireland  has  long 
been  the  weakness  and  disgrace  of  the  British  empire.  She  is  now 
reaping  the  bitter  fniits  of  centuries  of  misgovernment,  and  must  yet 
endure  much  before  her  resources  are  adequately  called  forth.  We  are 
glad  that  she  has  at  length  succeeded  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
empire.  This  is  an  important  step  towards  her  regeneration,  and  will 
be  followed  up,  we  trust,  by  a  series  of  measures  wisely  adapted  to  her 
wants  and  capabilities.  Mr.  Binns's  volumes,  without  making  any 
pretensions  to  political  philosophy,  will  be  found  to  furnish  the  data 
out  of  which  such  philosophy  must  grow.  He  is  no  theorist,  bat  a' 
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of  practical  skill,  who  has  looked  with  a  compassionate  eye  on  the 
squalid  poverty,  social  disorganization,  and  infuriated  partisanship  of 
tibia  impoverished,  yet  beautiful  portion  of  our  empire.  His  statements 
bear  the  impress  of  an  honest  and  a  candid  mind,  while  the  evidence 
he  adduces  enables  his  readers  to  test  their  accuracy.  We  strongly 
recommend  his  work  to  the  early  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord,  the  Guardian  of  Youth ;  including  a  Serin  of 
Counsels  and  Warnings  to  Twelve  Distinct  Classes  of  the  young. 
' .  By  John  Morison,  D.D.    London :  Ward  and  Co.     1838. 

The  substance  of  this  little  volume  was  e  originally  delivered  by  the 
'  Author  to  the  juvenile  branches  of  his  own  flock,9  and  its  appearance 
{a  its  present  more  permanent  form,  will  gratify  and  benefit  an  exten- 
sive class.  It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  the  first  two  of  which 
treat  of  the  nature,  evidences,  and  advantages  of  the  early  fear  of  God; 
while  the  last  enforces  it  with  much  affectionate  earnestness  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  young.  Deep  pastoral  solicitude,  evinced  in  appropriate 
counsels,  and  warm-hearted  entreaties  are  breathed  in  every  page. 

Anabasis  of  Cyrus.  Book  I.,  Chapters  1 — 6.  With  a  Literal  and 
Interlinear  translation  of  the  First  Chapter,  and  a  Lexicon  to  the 
whole,  in  which  the  Words  are  divided  into  several  parts,  and  their 
Derivations  are  collected  under  their  respective  roots.  By  J.  T.  V. 
Hardy,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College  School.  London : 
Taylor  and  Walton.     1 838. 

This  book  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  rather  a  new  thing  to  see  so  much  accurate  scholarship  in 
a  Lexicon  for  school-boys.  To  those  who  do  not  approve  of  interlinear 
translations  the  work  will  be  as  useful  as  to  those  who  do.  It  may 
be  used  independently  of  the  interlinear  part.  The  words  in  the 
Lexicon  are  arranged  under  the  roots,  whence  the  roots  are  ascertain- 
able on  sound  principles  ;  the  crude  forms  of  the  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  given,  and  the  inflections  of  verbs  which  occur  are  rigidly  analyzed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  works  like  the  present'  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing a  more  rational  system  of  verbal  analysis  than  is  prevalent 
in  schools  generally. 

Investigation  ;  or  Travels  in  the  Boudoir.  By  Caroline  A.  Hal- 
bted.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1837. 

The  chief  design  of  this  elegant  little  volume  *  is  to  prove  to  young 
'  persons  of  active  imaginations,  that  happiness  and  knowledge  depend 
'  not,  as  such  are  too  frequently  disposed  to  imagine,  on  a  foreign  tour; 
'but  that  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  their  own 
'  country, — amusement  in  their  own  homes, — nay,  pleasant  variety  and 
5  real  entertainment,  even  in  those  very  apartments  where,  for  want 
*  of  occupation,  many  an  intelligent  mi»d  may  have  idly  lounged  for 
'.hours,  listlessly  wishing  for  some  novelty — earnestly  desiring  some- 
'  thing  to  do/     This  design  is  very  happily  executed  through  the 
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medium  of  a  dialogue  between  a  mother  and  daughter,— the  former  in- 
telligent and  pious,  the  latter  inquisitive  and  teachable.  As  Dissenters, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  concur  in  the  praise  awarded  to  the  state 
church,  but  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings  if  on  this  account  we 
scrupled  to  recommend  so  instructive  and  entertaining  a  book. 

Rudiments  of  Modern  Geography;  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Br 
A  lexander  Reid,  A.M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus-place  School,  Edin- 
burgh. Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 
A  useful  little  manual  of  the  kind.  But  the  kind  does  not  appear 
to  us  the  most  useful.  This  little  volume  is  intended  for  the  younger 
classes  in  the  Circus-place  School,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  Ewing's 
Geography,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  Outlines,  &c.  It  never  appeared 
to  us  that  the  geography  of  Barbary,  Afghanistan,  Guatimala,  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  was  a  very  useful  study  for  the  younger  classes  of  the 
Circus-place,  or  any  other  school  in  Great  Britain.  A  volume  of  the 
same  size  as  Mr.  Reid's,  and  compiled  with  as  much  care,  might,  in 
our  opinion,  be  more  usefully  filled  with  other  matter — for  example,  a 
fuller  introduction  explaining  familiarly  the  terms  of  Geography  and 
Geognosy— -such  as  horizon,  climate,  land,  sea,  soil,  mountain,  hill, 
heath,  steppe,  marsh,  desert,  ocean,  tide,  river,  brook;  these  and 
other  terms  being  illustrated  by  curious  facts.  After  this  preliminary 
information,  we  might  have  a  full  account  of  the  grand  outlines  and 
divisions  of  the  earth;  with  their  leading  features.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Europe  would  then  afford  quite  scope  enough  for  the  younger 
classes.  Indeed,  we  know  that  it  does.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  children  are  more  interested  in  bold  generalities  than  in  small 
detail.  What  can  be  dryer  than  an  epitome  of  history  or  geography? 
Detail  is  what  interests  children.  As  soon  then  as  they  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as  soon  as  they  can  conceive  it  in  its 
totality,  let  them  be  fully  taught  the  geography  of  their  own  country, 
and  next  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  would  perhaps  be  quite  as 
much  as  the  younger  classes  could  manage.  To  persons  whose  pursuits 
lie  in  that  direction,  we  would  recommend  a  useful  little  volume  pub- 
lished at  Coblenz,  1836,  entitled,  Vorschule  du  Geograpkie, 
Karl  Brandcnbmch. 


Sacred   Philosophy  of  the.  Seasons ;    Illustrating  the  Perfections  cf 
God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the   Year.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
can, D.D.     Autumn.     Edinburgh :   1837- 
Winter;  or  the  Causes,  Appearances,  and  Effects  of  the  Great  Seasonal 
Repose  of  Nature.     By  Robert  Mudie.    Loudon:  Ward  and  Co. 
These  volumes  close  the  series  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
and  are  equally  entitled  with  their  predecessors  to  the  favour  of  the 
public.     Each  of  them  displays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  rendering  such  knowledge  subser- 
vient to  the  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  and  the  healthful  govenmeat 
and  wise  direction  of  the  affections  of  the  young.     The  circulatMMl  of 
such  volumes  among  the  rising  generation  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most 
happy  influence  on  the  formation  of  their  character. 
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A  Manual  of  ike  Book  of  Psalms  ;  or  the  Subject-contents  of  all  the 
Psalms.  By  Martin  Luthbr.  Now  first  Translated  into 
English.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.  .  London :  Seeley  and 
burnside.  1837. 

Of  this  work,  now  first  presented  to  the  English  reader/  we 
need  only  remark  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  author.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  regard  Luther  as  a  public  champion  wrestling  with  powers 
and  principalities,  that  but  few  of  our  readers  probably  are  prepared 
for  the  more  intimate  associations  of  a  spiritual  order,  which  the  pre- 
sent work  will  open  up  to  them.  To  see  the  master-spirit  of  his  day 
in  the  simple  attitude  of  fervent  piety  ;  communing  with  himself  and 
with  his  God,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  on  which  mortals 
can  gaze.  Such  a  scene  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  we 
invite  our  readers  to  inspect  it  for  themselves.  We  hope  Mr.  Cole 
will  execute  his  purpose  of  giving  to  the  English  reader  other  works 
of  Luther  yet  untranslated. 


Arithmetic-  Illustrated  by  wood-cuts ;  by  which  system  the  Princi- 
ples of  Calculation  may  be  acquired  as  an  amusement.  Invented 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Parser.     Longman.     1837. 

Nothing  in  this  book  can  be  new  to  any  good  teacher.  For  pupils 
it  is  not  intended.  The  phraseology  of  the  title-page  seems  to  encour- 
age the  erroneous  notion  that  all  instruction  ought  to  be  made  amusing. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  education-fallacies  of  the  day.  If  life  were 
all  play,  education  which  is  to  prepare  for  it  should  be  made  so  too. 


A  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language  ;  with  a  Pro- 
gressive Course  of  Reading.  By  C.  P.  Buqukt,  French  Master  in 
the  Edinburgh  Academy.     Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.     1837. 

This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter ;  but  we  do  not  like 
the  plan.  The  course  of  reading  is  said  to  be  progressive ;  but  the 
first  sentence  is  too  difficult  for  mere  beginners. 


The  History  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  its  Principal  Captives.    By  R. 
A.Davenport.     London:  Tegg  and  Son.     1838. 

This  volume,  forming  the  Sixty-fourth  of  the  Family  Library,  dis- 
plays an  extensive  range  of  reading,  and  an  honest  concern  to  exhibit 
facts  in  their  true  light.  Air.  Davenport  originally  designed  to  link  the 
history  of  the  Bastile  with  that  of  France,  but  he  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  to  confine  himself  to  his  primary 
theme.  He  informs  us,  and  his  volume  supports  the  statement,  that 
he  '  has  consulted  every  document  that  was  accessible,  and  has  con- 
'  acientiously  tried  to  be  strictly  just,  and  to  combine  information  with 
'amusement.'  We  shall  be  surprised  if  his  work  do  not  obtain  exten- 
sive circulation. 
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Ward's  Miscellany.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  a  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Religion.  Vol.  I.  Lon- 
don :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  cheap  periodical  has  completed  its 
first  year,  and  that  the  support  it  has  obtained  encourages  its  Editors 
to  address  themselves  with  renewed  vigor  to  their  unostentatious  and 
valuable  labours.  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  large  mass  of  sound 
and  useful  reading.  Many  of  the  papers  are  highly  ingenious  and 
talented,  while  the  chaste  and  sobered  character  of  the  whole  render 
them  admirably  fitted  for  the  family  circle.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
report  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Journal. 
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Just  Published. 

Home  Education.    By  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm. 

Cursory  Views  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  France,  occasioned  by  a  Journey 
in  1837 ;  with  Thoughts  on  the  Means  of  communicating  Spiritual  gowi 
generally.    In  Twelve  Letters.    By  John  Shepherd. 

The  Pictorial  Bible ;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 
the  Authorized  Version ;  illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  repre- 
senting the  Historical  Events,  after  celebrated  Pictures;  the  Landscape 
Scenes,  from  original  Drawings,  or  from  authentic  Engravings;  and  the 
Natural  History,  Costume,  and  Antiquities,  from  the  best  sources,  to  which 
are  added,  Original  Notes,  &c.    Vols.  I.  &  II. 

Scripture  Illustrations ;  being  a  Series  of  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood, 
illustrative  of  the  Geogrraphv  and  Tvpography  of  the  Bible,  &c  By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  La  Trobe,  MA.    Varts  I.  ll.  &  III. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  with  Copious  Marginal  References,  Notes 
and  Annotations,  and  a  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  PL  I. 

Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Fifth  Edition. 

The  Preacher's  Manual :  Lectures  on  Preaching,  furnishing  Rules  tad 
Examples  for  every  kind  of  Pulpit  Address.  By  §.  T.  Sturtevant.  Ihird 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D  J).  Yel  I. 

Reminiscences  from  the  Early  Life  of  a  Lutheran  Clergyman.  By  Fred. 
Strauss,  D.D.    From  the  German,  by  Samuel  Jackson. 

The  Melbourne  Ministry.  Reprinted  from  the  Eclectic  Review  of  JamHJ, 
1888.    In  a  neat  Wrapper. 

In  the  Press. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Steadman,  President  of  the  BaptistyoBsis, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  BVb 
Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Steadman.    One  vol.  demy  12mo.,  with  a  Partmft- 

A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Roman  People  to  the  Death  of 
Marcus  Aurclius.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  Befcool, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  *%  The  First  Volume,  eoaprit- 
ing  the  Early  History  to  the  Sacking  of  the  City  by  the  Gauls,  it  now  ■  Ac 
press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Our  Young  Men.    By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.  LL.D„  &c.    In  I  voL  duutkuiws 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  In  I  vol.,  uniform  nidi  the 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  with  a  Life  by  Thomas  Campbell 

Also,  as  a  Companion  to  the  above,  The  Dramatic  Wows  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  with  a  Life  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

The  Incarnate  One ;  a  Poem,  in  Three  [Books.    Crown  8to, 
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rt.  I.  1.  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  4*c. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay.  In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  London : 
William  Ball.     1838. 

Edinburgh  Review.     No.  CXXXII.     July,  1837. 

PHAT  the  popular  works  of  an  age  illustrate  its  taste  and  in- 
*-  teUectual  character,  is  a  principle  of  criticism  sufficiently  ob- 
ous.  When  Homer  sung,  Greece  was  emerging  from  a  state 
•  simple  nature :  passions  and  opinions  were  unchecked  by  the 
iificial  customs  of  a  more  civilized  people.  The  Iliad  and  the 
dyssey  are  consequently  remarkable  for  the  simple  dignity  of 
le  manners  they  describe — a  dignity  that  is  wanting  in  the 
reat  Roman  poet,  whose  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  pomp  of 
ascription,  are  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  one 
ho  had  acquired  his  taste  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  In  modern 
mes  this  sympathy  between  the  works  of  a  popular  author  and 
le  public  mind,  has  been  not  less  intimate.  The  poetry  and 
>etic  prose  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  like  his  life,  embodied  the 
illant,  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  while  Scott  and 
yron  are  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  their  writ- 
igs,  if  not  for  their  inspiration,  to  the  excitement  and  the  peculiar 
ate  of  our  own. 

Applying  this  principle  to  estimate  the  intellectual  character 
:  the  present  century,  we  cannot  but  think  highly  of  the  pro- 
ress  of  a  truly  philosophic  spirit— a  spirit  which  we  anticipate 
ill  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 

'The  genius  of  Bacon.' — 'The  influence  of  his  writings.' 
liese  two  subjects,  though  essentially  distinct,  have  been  very 
enerally  confounded;  and  the  same  method  of  inquiry  adopted 

vol.  in.  2  c 
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in  the  investigation  of  them.  Inquirers  have  supposed  that  to 
determine  his  influence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  analyze  his  genius; 
forgetting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
his  writings— of  the  other,  in  the  history  of  science.  His  genius 
was  eminently  practical ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded, 
his  chief  merit  consisted  in  having  called  men  off  from  unprofit- 
able speculations  to  practical  knowledge.  Now,  if  this  view  of 
the  question  be  put  into  the  syllogistic  form*  it  will  be  fond 
that  the  major  or  suppressed  premiss — that  the  influence  of  in- 
tellectual men  is  as  their  genius — is  too  unguardedly  stated;  and 
therefore  the  conclusion,  though  true  in  logic,  may  be  very  safely 
denied. 

A  second  error,  scarcely  less  injurious,  has  originated  in  the 
application  of  a  rule  which,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  deceptive.  '  To  trace  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  such 
<a  man  as  Bacon,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  'it  might  be  best  to  com- 
'  pare  on  a  large  scale  the  state  of  the  human  mind  at  distant 
'  periods. '  This  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  different 
writers ;  and  the  superiority  of  modern  times  attributed  to  hk 
efforts.  Their  conclusion  is  just,  but  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence.  To  one  who  has  no  time  to  examine  into  toe  state  of 
the  question,  it  appears  little  better  than  a  hasty  conjecture.  Tift 
importance  of  the  spirit,  and  method  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  writings  of  Bun 
diffused  them. 

To  the  claims  of  Bacon  on  the  grateful  admiration  of  eer 
times,  these  errors  have  been  singularly  unfavourable.  The  fery 
nature  of  his  influence  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  disrate  as 
the  nature  of  virtue.  Combatants  of  every  school  and  at  ewj 
country  of  Europe  have  entered  the  field;  each  one  assertmr 
that  such  or  such  a  favourite  principle  was  the  instrument  of  kb 
success,  and  that  every  other  was  trivial  and  nninflnentinl ;  utile 
others,  as  in  the  contest  on  virtue,  have  made  him  suffer  tot  As 
very  force  and  abundance  of  his  recommendations.  Unable  Is 
determine  their  relative  importance  they  have  rejected  them  aH 
and  held  that  men  would  have  reasoned  not  the  less  soundly  smt 
successfully,  if  his  Organum  had  never  appeared.  Our  evn 
impression  is, — an  impression  produced  by  the  frequent  pewpl 
of  his  works,  and  deepened  by  an  examination  of  evidence  in  Ip 
favour  perfectly  overwhelming — that  most  of  his  admirers*  Asm 
Gassendi,  who  held  that  the  foundation  of  his  fame  was  the  MB 
logic  of  his  system,  to  his  last  commentator,  who  hokk  tketitk 
its  practical  tendency,  have  had  too  contracted  views  of  tts  in- 
fluence, and  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the  full  praise  whisk  lb 
merits  have  deserved. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  influence  <  fDeeoPj  ft  » 
essential  to  fix  steadily  in  our  minds,  what  i  state  ef  erf*. 
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ence  and  what  the  methods  of  investigating  truth,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  The  systems  and  methods  prevalent 
in  his  time  he  has  himself  divided,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  into 
three  classes — the  sophistical,  the  empirical,  and  the  superstitious. 
In  methods  sophistical,  experience  was  but  partially  and  care- 
lessly consulted,  as  in  the  system  of  Aristotle;  or,  as  in  the 
physical  theories  of  the  later  schoolmen,  was  wholly  neglected ; 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  verbal  logic  drawn  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  language :  in  methods  empirical,  science  was  founded  on 
a  hasty  and  indiscriminate  examination  of  facts,  as  in  the  reason- 
ings of  Gilbert,  and  of  Kepler :  while,  in  methods  superstitious, 
philosophy  was  founded  on  theology,  as  in  the  physics  of  the 
Platonists  and  earlier  schoolmen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  first 
ted  third  of  these  methods,  and  the  systems  that  had  originated 
m  them,  had  become  somewhat  unpopular.  The  revival  of 
nominalism,  a  doctrine  that  involved  an  important  truth  on  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge, — the  celebrity  of  the  Comedia  of 
Dante,  whose  poetry  had  expelled  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  the  North  of  Italy, — the  success  of  the  chemical  and  metal- 
hirgic  arts, — the  freedom  of  thought,  which  the  invention  of 
printing  had  diffused, — all  operated,  by  their  influence,  in  under- 
mining their  authority.  Their  errors  had  been  detected  by  the 
discoveries  of  Fracastor,  Kopernik,  and  Gilbert ;  and  were  now 
exposed  with  great  bitterness  by  Ramus  and  Telesio;  while 
Galileo, — by  his  zeal  and  ability,  by  his  uncompromising  boldness, 
and  above  all,  by  his  brilliant  success, — gave  to  inductive  inquiry 
an  impulse,  which  till  his  time  it  had  never  experienced.* 

This  state  of  things  was  obviously  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  influence  of  such  a  mind  as  Bacon's— a  mind  at  once 
philosophic  and  practical,  capable  of  tracing  facts  and  rules  to 
their  principles,  and  of  deducing  from  principles  rules  equally 
practical,  but  unthought  of  before — ever  ready  to  appreciate  the 
most  speculative  inquiries  of  science,  and  yet  regarding  cthe  en- 
'dowment  of  man's  life  with  new  commodities,'  as  the  best  possi- 
ble test  of  its  successful  cultivation.  The  tendency  of  the^  spirit  of 
the  times  was  with  him.  That  spirit  his  writings  embodied :  but, 
had  they  never  appeared,  it  is  probable  that  its  efforts  would  have 
remained  as  inefficient  as  they  had  previously  been ;  at  least  till 
the  age  of  Newton,  who  alone  could  have  effected  a  reformation 
such  as  was  effected  by  Bacon,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  the  vigour  of  his  comprehensive  faculty,  and  in  the 


•  See  Drinkwater's  Lires  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge;*  two  of  the  finest  pieces  of  scientific  biogmphy  in  our  lan- 
guage. 
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child-like  humbleness  with  which  he  received  the  lessons  of  in- 
duction. 

i  His  writings  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  times ;' — but  they  did 
more.  They  showed  how  and  why  the  past  efforts  of  that  spirit 
had  been  futile  and  imperfect.  They  gave  to  it  additional  active 
power  ;  and  lastly,  they  controlled  and  extended  its  movements. 
In  other  words,  Bacon  was  the  first  who  taught  accurately  the 
philosophy,  the  importance,  the  method,  and  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  inductive  process,  and  is  therefore  justly  regarded  as 
the  'father  of  experimental  science.' 

To  the  philosophy  of  induction  a  considerable  part  of  the  Trea- 
tise De  Dignitate  Scientiarum  and  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  de- 
voted. After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  science  in  his  own 
age,  he  proceeds  to  trace  to  their  origin — as  Whatley  has  done 
for  Romanism — the  perverse  methods  of  philosophizing  that  were 
then  prevalent  He  then  illustrates  the  evils  consequent  upon  a 
neglect  of  experience  and  of  the  right  ends  of  science;  and  shows 
the  inconsistency  of  a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity  *  in  matters 
*  where  our  times  are  more  ancient  than  those  that  were  before 
'  us,'  and  of  the  use  of  logic,  not  as  a  form  of  argument,  but  as  an 
instrument  of  inquiry.  The  * deficiencies'  of  the  scholastic  sys- 
tems he  proves  from  the  confessions  of  their  professed  advocates 
— from  tne  little  progress  that  men  had  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature — and  from  the  '  barrenness9  of  practical  results.  Find- 
ing that,  in  these  respects,  there  was  nothing  but  failure  and  dis- 
appointment, he  concluded  that  science  *  should  be  administered" 
on  other  principles. 

The  defence  that  Bacon  has  given  of  his  own  method,  ii 
founded  partly  on  the  necessity  there  existed  for  some  change, 
but  still  more  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  ami 
His  whole  system  was  a  system  of  practical  nominalun; 
based  upon  two  great  truths — the  first,  that  man's  knowledge  of 
external  things  is  dependent  upon  observation ;  the  second,  that 
true  science  rests  on  the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  his  powers.* 

^  For  his  remarks  on  the  value  of  induction— on  the  rotes  he  hf 
given  for  its  guidance — and  on  its  extension  to  all  the  sciences 
whose  'deficiencies  he  has  noted' — we  must  be  contented  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  works.f 


*  The  importance  Aat  Bacon  attached  to  the  harmony  of  the 
powers  in  all  sound  methods  of  science,  has  been  too  much  neglected. '  B* 
Degerando,  Histoire  des  Systemcs  i.  p.  298.  Garat  says  very  jolly:  V 
analyse  de  l'entcndement  humain  Itait  instrument  de  Bacon,  eoame  k 
Oeometrie  Itait  1'  instrument  de  Newton.  Lecons  de  Tceole  Normafc,  L  p. 
165. 

t  See  De  Dign. ;  lib.  iii.  c.  4.    Nov.  Org.  i.  Apk  103— &     On  the 
•ion  of  Induction,  see  Nov.  Org.  i.  127. 
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From  an  examination  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  induction  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Bacon.  It  had  been  practised  by  the  unlettered  of 
every  age.  It  was  practised  in  his  own  age  by  many  to  whom 
the  Novum  Organum  was  unknown.  It  is  practised  now  by 
thousands  who  nave  never  heard  his  name.  Still,  however, 
Bacon  was  the  first  who  minutely  described  it :  and  showed  its 
agreement  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Previous  to  his 
time,  it  had  been  partially  adopted  from  accident;  afterwards,  it 
was  practised  on  principle,*  and  with  more  earnestness,  because 
with  better  hopes  of  success.  The  process  itself  he  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  rules  which  his  sagacity  and  meta- 
physical talent  enabled  him  to  supply,  so  that  it  acquired  in  his 
hands  a  degree  of  consistency  and  completeness  such  as  it  had 
not  before.  .,-  He  found  it  in  fact  an  art;  he  left  it  a  science. 

It  is  with  no  little  surprise  that  we  have  observed,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a  total  neglect  of  this  very 
obvious  distinction.  The  rules  which  Bacon  has  given,  the 
Reviewer  holds,  were  not  wanted,  '  because  they  only  told  men 
'  to  do  what  they  were  all  doing.'  This  objection,  however,  un- 
like the  speech  which  Sheridan  wittily  characterized  as  at  once 
true  and  original  in  its  statements,  is  remarkable  neither  for  its 
originality  nor  its  correctness.  It  has  been  urged,  in  the  same 
form,  by  practical  men,  against  systems  of  logic,  of  rhetoric,  and 
of  grammar ;  f  and  might  be  urged  with  equal  justice  against  all 
phflosophic  treatises  on  art  or  practical  science.  It  is  further  in- 
consistent with  facts.  When  Bacon  appeared,  men  were  not 
generally  practising  the  method  of  induction,  in  the  investigation 
of  nature,  whatever  they  might  be  doing  in  the  business  of  life. 
The  precious  reasonings  of  the  schoolmen,  to  prove  that  the 
earth  is  spherical  and  that  the  planets  move  round  it  in  circular 
orbits,  reasonings  adopted  certainly  from  Aristotle,  but  cordially 
approved  by  themselves — the  dutiful  decision  of  the  Doctors  of 
Pisa,  in  rejecting  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  because  they  were 
able  to  quote  against  them  chapter  and  verse  from  the  writings 
of  their  master — the  notable  section  of  Stubbe,  '  on  the  Deceit- 


*  As  early  as  1668,  Bacon's  merits  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  in  France.  M.  Sorel,  in  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  his  method  as  one — '  fonde*  sur  les  raisons  tres  solides,  qui  monstrent 
'qu'il  n'  a  pas  dresst  cela  a  V adventure,  comme  ce  qu'  on  fait  plusieurs,  mais 
'  avec  granae  consideration/ — La  Science  Universelle,  iv.  p.  497.  No  phrase 
could  have  expressed  more  happily  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  than  the 
one  he  has  here  used. 

t  This  objection  is  refuted  by  Whatley ;  and  still  more  fully  in  the  In- 
troductory Lectures  of  Professor  Rogers,  who  has  applied  his  principle  to  an 
examination  of  the  notions  of  the  Reviewer,  and  with  very  good  success.    . 
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'  fulness  of  Telescopes'* — his  bitter  complaints  of  the  '  changes  in 

*  the  methods  of  ratiocination/  which  '  certain  arrogant  and  ig- 
norant experimenters'  had  introduced,  and  of  'the  fetters  that 

*  had  thus  been  prepared  for  all  ingenuity  and  learning9 — the 
terms  of  depreciation  in  which  Rapin  and  a  host  of  others  have 
spoken  of  all  modern  systems,  for  the  most  part  ( artificial  and 
'  pedantic'  when  compared  with  the  *  simple,  natural'  science  of 
earlier  inquirersf — ail  these  are  still  remembered,  and  illustrate 
sufficiently  well  how  little  homage  was  then  paid  to  the  teachings 
of  experience.  Appeals  to  natural  phenomena  were  indeed  as 
heterodox  in  physics,  as  appeals  to  Scripture,  in  questions  of 
theology. 

But  though  we  think  thus  highly  of  the  rules  of  Bacon,  cm- 
nected  as  they  are  with  fundamental  principles,  it  is  by  no  means 
pretended,  that  the  Second  Book  of  the  Organum,  in  which  they 
are  most  fully  explained,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  hn 
works.  It  no  doubt  displays  very  remarkably  the  spirit  of  almost 
prophetic  divination,  with  which  its  author  seems  to  have  been 
endowed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  illustration  of  his  genius;  but 
on  the  progress  of  science,  it  has  had  but  little  direct  influence, 
because  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  higher  claflflificatiftiMj 
its  maxims  are  not  needed.     The  first  place  must  certainly  be 

*  This  celebrated  Aristotelian  is  referred  to  in  the  well-known  paper  of 
Professor  Napier,  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Transactions  of  tke 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  he  k  almost  the 
only  writer  who  has  investigated  the  question  of  Bacon's  influence,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  history.  Dr.  Stubbo  has  given  a  very  amusing  testimony  to  the  meriti 
of  Bacon  in  the  preface  of  one  of  his  works.  Ho  assures  us  that  'it  wis  to 
'revengo  himself  of  the  nation  whom  he  had  exasperated,  that  he  diffond 
'  heresies  in  philosophy,  and  created  in  the  breasts  of  the  IfoyKfh  such  a  de- 
'  sire  of  novelty  as  rose  to  a  contempt  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  civil  juris* 
'  diction.  Indeed/  adds  he,  '  the  root  of  all  our  present  distinctions  wai 
'  planted  by  his  hands/  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  yean  later,  the  dfca* 
ters  of  the  French  revolution  were  attributed  to  the  same  nmim  tho  pteva- 
lence  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  See  Degerando,  Hist,  des  Syst  3.  fc 
680. 

f  Rapin,  (Euvrcs,  Paris,  1709,  torn.  2.  p.  325.  He  thinks  it  an  honour  to 
Descartes,  that  his  '  physique  est  une  des  plus  subtilcs  et  des  phis  acooamGes 
4  des  Physiques  moderncs ;  qu'ils  y'a  des  idees  curieuses  et  des  Defies  imagma- 
'  tions ;  ib.  401.  The  work  from  which  these  passages  are  takes,  watte 
published  in  167G,  fifty  years  after  Bacon's  death. 

The  opponents  of  Galileo,  at  Pisa,  were  not  alone  in  their  decision,  as  wiO 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Conringius,  Proteaorrf 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Helms  tad  t,  written  about  the  year  1647. 
Speaking  of  Bacon,  lit-  says':  '  Homo  ingenio  fuit  vasto,  sed  neo  a  wtUiinsi 
'  doctrina  instructus,  ncc  quidquid  moderati  agitans,  duin  principatom afltotaf 
'  per  novitates  in  omni  philosophia.  Veneror  ego,'  he  ados,  in  another  plate* 
'si  quis  alius,  antiquilatcm ;  ut  tamen  no  vis  inventis  locum  arbitxer  flnperesw: 
'  sunt  tamen  etiam  mihi  nova  omnia  suspecta,  usque  adeo,  ut  taps  *en*&*t 
'  meis  relucter  novum  quid  udstrucntibun.  Conringiana  Epistolica,  Helnst 
1719,  p.  19. 
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given  to  the  Treatise  '  De  Dignitate/ — with  the  exception  of  his 
j&asays,  the  most  popular  of  his  writings,— and  to  the  First  Book 
of  the  Organum.  They  contain  his  refutation  of  the  errors  of 
previous  systems,  his  defence  of  induction,  his  announcement  of 
its  value  as  the  instrument  of  discovery,  and  his  remarks  on  its 
application  to  all  those  subjects  of  inquiry  in  which  experience  is 
the  guide.  Nearly  connected  with  these  topics  are  the  profound 
reflections  with  which  they  abound  on  numerous  questions  of 
ethical  and  political  philosophy,  which,  besides  forming  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  moral  and  jurisprudential  wisdom,  will  be 
found  to  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  respectively  refer. 

His  practical  writings  in  Physics  also  appear  to  have  been  more 
influential  than  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  the  present 
generation  of  readers  might  seem  to  imply.  The  instances  which 
they  contain  of  credulity  and  groundless  hypothesis — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  are  not  few — affect  the  justness  of  his  method 
of  collecting — a  method  that  professedly  included  many  '  things 
as  doubtful,'  and  '  some  as  absolutely  false' — not  of  his  method 
of  philosophy ;  while  the  deep  reverence  which  they  indicate  for 
experience,  the  firm  persuasion  of  its  value,  and  even  their  ex- 
travagant anticipations  of  its  success,  were  eminently  fitted  to 
diffuse  the  general  spirit  that  pervades  his  whole  system. 

In  the  enumeration  of  his  practical  writings,  his  Essays  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  praises  of  Voltaire,  of  Johnson,  of  Burke, 
of  Stewart,  of  Mackintosh,  and  of  the  popular  mind  in  every  age, 
need  not  now  be  repeated.     Our  business  is  with  their  influence. 

In  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  it  will  be  remembered  that  ethics 
had  dwindled,  in  some  cases,  into  an  affected  pietism,  in  which  its 
principles  were  examined  in  subservience  to  the  scholastic  theology ; 
and  in  others,  into  a  merely  speculative  science,  studied  rather  for 
questions  of  discussion  than  for  the  regulation  of  the  affections  or  life. 
Both  these  errors  the  writings  of  Bacon  were  the  means  of  cor- 
recting.   The  first  practical  treatise  that  originated  in  them  was 
the  c  Discourse  of  the  Passions' — the  notion  of  which  was  taken,  as 
Mersenne  shrewdly  hinted,  and  as  Descartes  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, from  the  <  De  Dignitate'  of  Bacon.     The  next  work  was 
the  *  Medicina  Animorum  Moralis,'  of  Placcius,  who  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Descartes,  by  giving  rules  for  the 
right  regulation  of  the  Passions.     During  the  following  thirty 
years  a  number  of  treatises  were  published  on  kindred  subjects 
throughout  Germany ;  and  most  of  them  on  the  suggestions  of 
Bacon.*     In  1696,  Werenfeld  published  his  'Georgica  Animi 


*  Omeisius  Dc  Arte  regendi  Affectum,  appended  to  his  '  Ethics  of  Pytha- 
gora:/     See  also  the  works  of  Korncr,  Fitzhoffer,  Paschius,  &e. 
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*  et  Vit«,  seu  Pathologia  Practical  in  which,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  master,  he  assures  us, 
that  Gassendi,  Digby,  More,  Malebranche  and  others,  were  all 
more  or  less  indebted  to  him,  although  they  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  their  obligations.*  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  the  writings  of  Locke  and  the  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  called  away  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  other 

Eursuits;  and  since  that  time,  the  science  of  practical  morality  has 
een  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
On  the  method  of  ethical  inquiry  his  writings  were  not  less  in- 
fluential. '  Nihilo  tamen,'  says  Stolius, — a  writer  by  no  means 
inclined  to  favour  his  claims, — after  speaking  of  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tems of  Schultetus  and  Keckerman,  *  minus  vulgata  ilia  et  sectaro 
'  philosophiam  moralem  tradendi    ratio    principatum    obtinuit, 

*  donee  F.  Baco  illius  imperfectionem  vividius  proponeret;  qo»- 

*  que  ad  emendationem  gravissimae  hujus  disciplin®  pertinerent, 

*  secundum  ea  quae  ipse  cogitabat,  indicaret'f  Heumann  has  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion ;  %  and  in  consistency  with  their  testi- 
monies, it  is  found  that  induction,  as  taught  by  him,  was  applied 
to  the  examination  of  moral  questions  long  before  it  was  thought 
of  applying  it  to  psychological  science.  As  early  as  the  year 
1670, — and  at  the  very  time  when  More  and  Cudworth  were,  re- 
viving in  England  the  Platonism  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,—! 
work  was  written  by  Placcius,§  Professor  of  Philosophy  &  the 
University  of  Hamburgh,  as  a  Commentary  of  the  Seventh  JBook 
of  the  '  De  Dignitate ;'  in  which  he  has  sketched  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  ethics,  and  given  rules  for  collecting  and  register- 
ing facts  for  the  discovery  of  new  principles.  .  His  efforts  were 
early  appreciated,  and  were  the  means  of  awakening  in  Germany 
a  still  wider  attention  to  the  works  and  merits  of  his  master. 

The  influence  of  his  writings  on  psychology  has  been  modi 
more  fully  discussed  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country. 
Bonald,  Schlcgel,  Degerando,  Cousin,  and  a  host  of  othets,  have 
sounded  his  praises,  and  have  shown  most  conclusively  tint  the 
modern  science  of  the  mind  owes  both  its  origin  and  its  ptegrsa 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bacon  complains  of  the  universal  neglect  of 


sequi  ubiqi 
'  tacitl  secuti,  inter  quos  Gassendus,  &c. 

t  Stolii  Introductio  in  Hist.  Litter.  Jense,  1728,  p.  746. 

%  '  Accurate  vero/  says  he,  after  alluding  to  toe  errors  'of  the  scaoek, 
'philosophic  moralis  viam  primus  signavit  Verulamius/  Conspectus Beip. 
Litt.  Ham.  1733,  p.  239. 


§  How  justly  he  had  conceived  the  object  of  Bacon's  philosophy  may  be 
seen  from  Comment  iv.  De  Lopica,  Historiaque  morali  et  colligeiKbs  expert* 
cntiis  moralibus  ordinandoque  Slamm  studio.    Franc.  1677,  p.  188. 
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to  the  early  and  extensive  diffusion  of  his  writings.  *  The  philo- 
iophy  of  Locke,9  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  called,  as  Dege- 
rando  suggests,  *  The  Philosophy  of  Bacon ;'  *  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  grand  principle  of  modern  psychology  is  in  fact  the 
very  principle  on  which  Bacon  has  founded  his  whole  system. 
He  tells  us  again  and  again,  that  experience,  exterior  or  interior, 
— that  is,  in  tne  phraseology  of  Locke,  sensation  or  reflection, — is 
the  only  origin  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  if  men  look  for  the 
truths  of  science,  either  physical  or  psychological,  in  the  6  dreams 
of  their  own  fancy, '+  their  attempts  at  improvement  will  be  entirely 
futile.     *  Francis  Bacon  thought  thus — Man,  the  minister  of  na- 

*  tare,  understands  as  much  as  his  observations  of  it,  either  with 
'  regard  to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor 

*  is  capable  of  more. ' 

The  influence  of  this  truth  was  early  seen ; — first,  in  the  system 
of  Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  by  both  of  whom  '  interior  experience' 
was  too  much  neglected; — and  afterwards  in  the  system  of  Locke. 
That  the  two  former  were  greatly  indebted  to  Bacon,  is  certain ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  '  Essay '  appeared,  it  is  equally  certain  that  its 
merits,  or, — as  some  deemed  them, — its  errors,  were  immediately 
attributed  to  the  new  system.  '  I  humbly  beseech  Mr.  Locke/ 
writes  one  of  his  ablest  opponents,  *  that  he  would  unbiassedly 

*  consider  whether  (since  he  cannot  suspect  his  own  excellent 

*  parts)  this  new  way  of  philosophizing  be  not  the  sole  cause  of  all 
'Lis  mistakes. 'J  This  'new  way'  the  same  writer,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  year,  characterized  as,  'the  Experimental 
'  Method,  whose  author  is  that  great  man,  Sir  Francis  Bacon ; 
'  but  which  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  false,  both  by  the  confes- 
'sicns  of  its  followers,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  of  necessity 
'adhere  to  it.'§     This  explanation  of  Mr.  Locke's  *  mistakes  '  is 


*  Hist,  des  Syst.  i.  301.  '  Bacon  a  mis  au  monde/  says  Cousin,  '  l'ecole 
'  sensualiste  moderne :  mais/  adds  he,  understanding  by  sensualism  the  phi- 
losophy of  pure  sensation,  '  vous  chercheriez  en  vain  dans  Bacon  les  conse- 
'quences  aux  quelles  cette  ecole,' — that  is,  Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  and  most  of 
the  professed  Lockists  of  France,  but  not  Locke  himself,  as  he  seems  to  have 
supposed, — '  est  plus  tard  arrivee/    Cours  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  i.  p.  444. 

t  The  celebrated  statement  of  Descartes,  '  that  nothing  comprehensible  by 
'the  imagination  can  be  at  all  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind/  a 
statement  which  Mr.  Stewart  calls  the  foundation-stone  of  modern  mental  phi- 
losophy, seems  but  a  comment  upon  the  first  Aphorism  of  the  Organum.  Be- 
fore it  appeared,  the  works  of  Bacon  had  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
were  very  widely  read  both  in  Germany  and  in  France. 

X  *  Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists.'  By  J(ohn) 
8{mith).     Lond.16^7.    Pref. 

§  Method  of  Science,  by  John  Smith.  Lond.  1696.  Pre£  Schlegel  has  given 
Bacon  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  Sensation/  though 
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the  more  probable,  from  the  fact,-  that  such  hat  been  die  con- 
nexion between  the  method  of  the  Organum  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Essay,  that  it  is  only  where  the  one  has  been  followed,  the 
other  has  prevailed. 

Beside  the  advantages  which  the  early  diffusion  of  ihuttthod 
of  Bacon  has  conferred  on  the  science  of  the  mind,  he  has  given 
one  of  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  the  cautious,  sober  spirit 
in  which  such  subjects  are  to  be  investigated.  Himself  possessed 
of  the  brightest  fancy,  he  was  contented  to  employ  it  in  the  illus- 
tration of  truth.  He  infused  the  very  spirit  of  poetry  into 
description  of  facts;  while  in  the  investigation  of  them,  he 
guided  solely  by  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  system.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  scholastic  question  of  the  nature  of  the  mind—on 
the  limits  of  its  faculties — on  the  respective  provinces  of  ressss 
and  faith  in  matters  of  revelation,  might  be  quoted  in  proof. 
They  afford  a  singular  instance  of  the  combination  of  a  highly 
poetical  style  with  a  philosophy  severely  rational,  and  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  all  science,  and.  especially  to  psychology. 
They  have  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  submisnea. 
They  have  diminished  the  labour  of  discovery  by  confining  i 

tigation  within  narrower  bounds,  and  have  thus  been  the  i 

of  saving  an  incredible  waste  of  effort  whieh  had  previously  bees 
expended  in  useless  or  impossible  speculation. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  writings  of  Bacon  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  a  number  of  ques- 
tions not  immediately  connected  with  the  methods  of  science.  To 
one  or  two  of  these  we  now  very  briefly  refer. 

His  observations  on  the  power  of  words  are  familiar  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  his  works;  their  originality  and  importance  are  perhaps 
less  known.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  among  all  the  treatises  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians,  there  is  not  one  on  this  subject  Bacon 
was  literally  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
abuse  of  words,  and  from  their  re-action  upon  the  mind,  Loske 
and  Leibnitz  adopted  his  suggestions,  and  analysed,  about  the 
same  time,  the  prejudices  to  which  he  had  referred.  CondiBse 
professedly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Locke,  prosecuted  Ike 
subject  to  a  greater  extent  than  his  master,  and  with  still  greater 
success.  He  explained  the  use  of  analogy  in  the  terms  of  menial 
philosophy,  and  illustrated  most  admirably  the  connexion  between 

i)rccision  in  the  language  of  science,  and  distinct  consistent  appre- 
lensions  of  truth.    One  of  the  latest  and  most  useful  works  wmcfc 
may  be  attributed  to  the  aphorisms  of  Bacon,  is  the  Memoir  of 


lie  seems  to  deny  that  he  was  aware  of  its  importance.    Lectures  00  the  Uur 
tory  of  Literature.     Ed.  10J8.  li.  p.  22. 
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Degerando,  (on  signs  viewed  in  relation  to  our  intellectual 

*  operations ;'  in  which  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  writings, 
as  the  means  of  calling  attention  to  this  most  important  of  logi- 
cal questions.* 

From  the  prominence  which  Bacon  has  given  to  topics  of  this 
kind,  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  thought  improvement  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  culture  of  the  reasoning  powers,  than  upon  the 
correction  of  those  early  prejudices  and  associations  that  are  even 
now  but  too  prevalent.  Their  force  and  number  are  yielding, 
though  slowly,  to  the  influence  of  education,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  overcome.  Should  the  expectations  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
of  the  coming  improvement  of  mental  science  ever  be  realized ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  be  as  clearly  ascertained  as 
those  of  the  material,  how  greatly  will  the  men  of  that  day  be  in- 
debted to  him  who  had  so  often  and  so  forcibly  taught,  that  truth 
would  not  deign  to  unveil  herself  to  her  worshippers  till  all  the 

*  idols'  in  her  temple  had  been  removed. 

His  remarks  on  Universal  Grammar,  on  Rhetoric,  on  Traditive 
Logic,  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  and  above  all,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Law,f  are  equally  original,  and  might  be  shown 
to  have  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  modes  of  thinking  pre- 
valent in  our  own  times. 

To  ascertain  the  influence  of  his  writings  on  physical  science, 
the  one  of  two  methods  might  be  adopted.  It  might  either  be 
shown  that  they  contain  all  the  elements  of  influence  fitted  to 
effect  a  change,  and  that  they  were  extensively  circulated ;  or  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimonies  of  philosophers  who 
professed  to  have  been  weaned  from  the  scholastic  systems  by 
the  perusal  of  them.  It  would  clearly  be  most  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, if  these  different  methods  were  combined. 

In  the  very  able  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Bacon's  merits  are  represented  as  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
'  motives  for  performing  well  the  inductive  process  with  which  he 

*  supplied  inquirers/  He  appealed  to  their  self-interest  Like 
Hannibal,  he  promised  them  broad  acres  in  the  region  to  which 
he  wished  to  lead  them.  He  offered  them  Rome  for  Carthage ; 
the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  for  the  wastes  of  Libya.  He  assured 
them  that  would  they  but  set  out  with  him,  their  lives,  and  the 

•  Des  Signes  et  de  l'Ajt  do  penser  considers  dans  leur  rapports  mutuels. 
Paris,  An.  viii.  Pref. 

t  The  works  of  Grotius  and  of  Bp.  Cumberland  on  this  subject,  originated 
in  the  suggestions  of  Bacon.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  book  written  by 
Naude* — one  of  the  friends  of  Campanella,  and  an  admirer  of  Bacon — the 
author  shows  throughout  that  the  science  of  government  is  strictly  experi- 
mental. '  Considerations  Politiqucs  sur  les  coups  d'etat/  Paris,  1653,  pp. 
37,  75,  42,  240. 
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lives  of  their  children  should  be  prolonged ;  '  their  pains  miti- 
'  gated,  their  diseases  extinguished.'  He  bribed  them  id  fact  into 
truth,  by  the  promise  of  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  most  of  these  promises 
have  been  redeemed ;  and  that  provinces  richer  and  more  exten- 
sive than  were  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
ardent  of  alchemists,  have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  his  followers. 
It  is  allowed  further,  that  Bacon  tried  the  systems  of  the  schools 
by  their  fruitfulness  in  practical  results,  and  was  contented  that 
his  own  system  should  be  tried  by  the  same  criterion.     What  we 
question  is,  that  either  he  or  any  of  the  more  illustrious  of  his 
disciples  ever  made  it  the  immediate  standard  or  the  principal 
motive  of  successful  investigation.     We  have  never  read  that  the 
Florentine  academicians  were  induced  to  make  experiments  on 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  theory  of  flotation,  in 
the  hope  that  their  conclusions  would  be  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  fire-engines  or  of  fifty-gun  frigates ;  or  that  Black  would 
never  have  devoted  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  latent  heat  but 
for  the  persuasion  that  his  pupil  Watt  would  apply  his  principles 
to  the  invention  of  the  noblest  piece  of  mechanism :  with  which 
art  has  ever  been  endowed ;  or  that  the  ecstasy  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  hydrostatical  paradox  was  at  all  augmented  by  a  vision  of 
himself—  alter  et  idem — crushed  between  the  plates  of  a  Bramah's 
press;  or  that  Herschel's  discoveries  connected  with  Jupiter's 
satellites  had  any  reference  whatever  to  the  voyagings  of  his 
descendant  to  the  '  far  South/  for  the  purpose  of  making  discove- 
ries that  are  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  descendants  still 
more  remote.     We  have  never  read  that  Dollond's  glasses  were 
even  thought  of  by  Newton  in  his  analysis  of  light;  or  that  the 
splendid  generalizations  which  have  immortalized  his  name  hm 
ever  been  directly  fruitful  '  in  the  relief  of  man's  estate,9  unlesBit 
be  in  cthe  relief1  of  the  memory,  by  expressing,  in  one  line,  the 
observations  and  discoveries  of  centuries.     We  know  well  dot 
science    has    been    productive    of   the    happiest    results:    and 
so  has  morality ;    but  he  that  cultivates  science  with  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  benefits  it  confers,  will,  in  the  end,  be  nrf 
more  a  disciple  of  Bacon  than  the  selfish  man  is  a  disciple  of 
virtue: — and  so  thought  Bacon  himself:  for,  in  one  of  the  very 
aphorisms  the  Reviewer  has  quoted,  he  complains  that  too  many 
of  his  own  time  were  contented  with  present  fruits,  or  with  two 
or  three  new  discoveries,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  sciences 
in  all  their  completeness  had  been  neglected.     It  is  scarcely  no* 
cessary  to  add.  in  confirmation  of  these  statements,  that  one  of  the 
branches  of  inquiry  which  has  been  most  successfully  cultivated* 
and  is  now  among  the  most  popular,  Astronomy,  has  been  one  of 
the  least  extensively  'fruitful.' 

The  reasonings  by  which  the  Reviewer  wishes  to  prove  the 
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Sf  of  the  rules  which  Bacon  has  given  for  the  guidance  of 
active  process,  seem  equally  ill-founded.  To  take  his  own 
itions,  it  would  follow,if  his  arguments  were  conclusive,  that, 
luse  Tell  would  not  have  been  a  whit  the  more  likely  to 

the  apple,  had  he  known  the  nature  of  the  curve  which  the 
)f  the  arrow  would  describe,  therefore  the  study  of  the 
•  of  projectiles  is  in  all  cases  an  useless  task ;  or — because 
in  Barclay  could  walk  his  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  suo- 
s  hours,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  name  and  place  of 
muscle  of  the  leg,  therefore  anatomy  may  be  struck  out  of 
rriculum  of  medical  study ;  or  because  a  Londoner  never 
ices  his  will  and  shall,  therefore  all  such  rules  as  Campbell 
ven  for  the  guidance  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  are  libel- 
rid  impertinent;  or — because  men  spoke  eloquently  before 
es  on  rhetoric  were  written,  therefore  it  is  folly  to  read  them, 
rgument  is  this — that,  if  a  man  can  use  a  complicated  instru- 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  augmented  by  a  knowledge 
working  or  make ;  a  statement  tolerably  correct,  so  long  as 
ks  regularly  and  well :  but  if  the  workman  be  ignorant  of 
r,  or  if  he  have  to  modify  it,  in  its  parts  or  in  the  adaptation 
»m,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  other  work,  he  must  examine  it 
lghly,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
'  every  lever  and  every  wheel.  Just  such  an  instrument  is 
lion.  At  first  it  was  rude  and  imperfect ;  afterwards  it  be- 
more  complex  and  more  useful.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was 
bed  by  Aristotle.  In  the  times  of  the  schoolmen  it  was 
rsally  known,  and,  in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  universally 
cted ;  being  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  common  life. 
it  added  a  few  wheels,  and  gave  a  somewhat  whimsical  ac- 

of  it  and  of  his  own  improvements.  By  Galileo,  who  was 
comparably  superior  man,  a  few  practical  changes  were  in- 
ced.  By  Bacon  it  was  minutely  described,  and  ultimately 
sted.  It  may  be  called  the  same  tool  in  the  hands  of  Kepler 
>f  Wells :  just  as  we  speak  of  the  steam-engine  of  the 
uis  of  Worcester  and  the  steam-engine  of  Watt :  but,  be- 
i  the  induction  of  the  one  and  the  induction  of  the  other, 
is  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  the  admirable  paper  of 
ne  on  the  '  Theory  of  Dew,'  and  the  fortunate  guesses  and 
jtical  reasonings  of  the  other  on  the  'Copernican  System.' 
e  means  of  the  influence  of  Bacon,  however,  is  a  subject  of 
iterest,  at  present,  than  its  extent  and  progress.  The  question 
,  how  that  influence  was  attained;  but,  whether  it  has  been  so 
tsive  as  to  warrant  the  title  which  has  been  given  him,  of 
ier  of  Experimental  Physics.'  This  question  we  answer 
latively — trie  opinions  of  I3i6t,  and  Brewster,  and  Coplestone 
ithstanding— and  now  proceed  to  sketch  briefly  the  history 
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of  the  influence  of  his  writings  on  the  advancement  of  physical 
science. 

It  was  in  this  country  that  Bacon  first  succeeded  in  awakening 
attention  to  the  importance  of  experiment  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena.  On  the  Continent,  the  logic  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  writings  were  for  some  time  the  only  subjects  of 
discussion,  the  end  being  forgotten  in  the  study  of  'the  means ; 
while  in  England,  his  rules  were  reduced  to  practice  within  a 
very  few  years  after  his  death.  As  the  paper  of  Professor  Napier 
is  known  to  most  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  question,  we 
refer  them  for  the  opinions  of  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Childrey,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  passages  he  has 
quoted,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  additional  testi- 
monies. 

The  first  experimenter  to  whom  we  refer  is  Sir  Keneln 
Digby,  the  earliest  experimental  chemist,  after  Roger  Bacon, 
whom  this  country  can  boast  From  his  letters  to  Fermat,  the 
French  mathematician,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  regarded  Bacon  m 
his  master :  he  seems  also  to  have  performed  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  motion  of  bodies,  in  answer  to  the  queries  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  'De  Dignitate.,#  About  the  same  time, 
treatises  were  published  on  Optics  and  Mechanics,  in  which  the 
authors,  professing  to  follow  Bacon  as  their  guide,  relate  Ike 
results  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  the  inductive  process. t  The 
testimony  of  the  enemies  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  as  it  now  be- 
gan to  be  called,  is  not  less  conclusive.  One  -of  the  Fellows  of 
Sidney  College,  and  a  friend  of  Otto  Guericke's,  complains  thtf 
Bacon's  authority  in  all  matters  of  science  was,  in  his  time,  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  that,  in  consequence,  his  followers  U 
become  worshippers  of  those  very  idola  theatri  which  he  himself 
had  condemned.  |  The  bitter  invectives  of  Ron  and  Stnbbe 
against  the  '  Baconical  philosophers,'  are  too  generally  known  to 
be  repeated. 

From  these  testimonies — and  they  might  be  augmented  by  St 
least  fifty  more — itinay  be  concluded  that  the  inductive  philosophy, 
as  cultivated  by  Digby,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Newton,  owed  itt 
origin  and  most  of  its  triumphs,  in  England  at  least,  to  the 
efforts  of  Bacon. 


*  See  Sloane  MSS.  63,  pp.  122. 

+  See  especially, '  Elementa  Optics,  nova  facili  et  Compendkm  Method^ 
cxplanata.'    Lond.  1651,  p.  5,  9,  102,  &c. 

\  Dc  plenitudinc  Mundi,  Lond.  1660,  Pref.  '  Nos  hand  dubift  fide  aootpi» 
'  inus,  medicos  quosdam  non  mod6  in  ejus  sententiam  totos  abiisw,  nmK 
'  et  eo  nomine  nistoriam  densi  et  rari  magnifacere.  Adeo  nimixum  iavatait 
'  Venilamii  gumma  auctoritas.'  By  his  rejection  of  Teleology  in  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  Bacon  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  "school  drnne*  ;* 
among  whom  we  regret  to  find  the  names  of  More,  Parker,  and  Cudwotik. 
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*  In  Germany  and  Holland  his  notions  were  popular,  though  not 
practised,  at  least  ten  years  earlier  than  in  this  country.  The 
comparison  of  Campanella  and  Bacon,  by  Tobias  Adams,  in 
1023,  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  critical  judgment  it  dis- 
plays), shows  that  his  method  was  even  then  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. In  the  following  year  a  strong  controversy  was  raised 
on  the  merits  of  the  Organum.  Both  combatants  seem  to  have 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  author,  and 
one  of  them,  after  giving  an  admirable  outline  of  his  method,  ex- 
presses his  confident  hope  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  effecting 
a  reformation  in  philosophy  ;* — a  hope  that  was  realized  within  a 
very  few  years :  for,  in  1639,  we  are  told  by  a  celebrated  Pro- 
testant divine  and  Grammarian,  that  induction,  as  taught  by  Bacon, 
was  then  extensively  practised,  and  had  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, f 

Between  this  period  and  the  establishment  of  the  Academia 
Naturae  Curiosorum,  in  1652,  we  have  a  number  of  testimonies 
equally  satisfactory.  In  an  Academical  discourse,  delivered  at 
Ley  den  in  1648,  the  writer,  after  noticing  the  importance  of  'dis- 

*  missing  from  the  mind  all  idols,'  and  assuring  his  hearers,  in  a 
well-known  phrase  of  Bacon's,  'that  nature  can  be  overcome 

*  only  by  submission,'  adds : — '  Hsec  fuit  via  trita  et  calcata  Aris- 

*  toteli  et  prseclaris  omnium  semper  seculorum  ubivis  gentium 
'  ingeniis,  ac  nostro  seculo  111.  Verulamio  in  aureo  opere  imtou- 
'rotionis  magna  et  de  AugmenHs  Scientiarum.' X  How  far  this 
eulogium  was  merited  either  by  the  Stagyrite  or  by  those  c  choice 
spirits ' — praeclara  ingenia — on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  is  of  little 
moment :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  passage  betrays  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  writings,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  value.  In 
tae  Universities  of  Leipsic,  Rostoch,  Jena,  Erfurt,  &c,  they  were 
early  studied,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Academical  Theses 
of  the  time,  were  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  § 

After  the  formation  of  the  '  Academy,'  which,  according  to 
Valentine  and  Buchner,  owed  its  origin  to  the  spirit  which  his 
writings  had  diffused,  his  influence  became  still  more  extensively 
felt  In  a  few  years,  it  was  the  means  of  overturning,  not  only 
the  scholastic  system,  but  also  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  which, 


♦  Sloanc  MSS.  432,  p.  132.  The  date  is  determined  from  internal  evi- 
dence.   See  p.  147. 

t  Pansophire  Prodromus.    Lond.  1639,  p.  46. 

%  Oratio  de  recta  philosophic^  disputandi  ratione.  Lug.  Bat.  1648,  p.  43. 
See  Philosophia  Naturalis,  Auct.  Heereboort.  Oxf.  1668. 

§  Many  Theses  were  written  between  1640  and  1650,  De  Vita  et  Morte, 
De  Vends,  &c,  in  which  Bacon  is  spoken  of  as  the  highest  authority.  The 
'Tractates  Physici,'  in  the  British  Museum,  abound  with  testimonies  to  his 
influence. 
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it  is  well  known,  was  early  popular  in  Holland.  *  Usque  adeo 
( exosum  (says  Sturm)  est  hodi6  Cartesiatiorum  nomen  non  tantum 
'  Theologis  ac  Philosophis  bene  multis,  sed  integris  quoqne 
'  Collegiis  Germanise  nostra,  ut  Cartesianus  qui  audit,  gran 
'  videatur  multis  urgeri  convitio.,#  This  unpopularity  of  Carte- 
sianism  he  elsewhere  attributes  to  the  *  universal  diffusion  of  the 
'  experimental  method  of  the  immortal  Bacon.'t 

The  opinions  of  the  later  members  of  the  *  Academy  *  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  language  of  Puffendorf,  who  tells  us,  that  'ft 
4  was  he  who  first  raised  the  standard  and  urged  on  the  march  of 
'  discovery :  so  that  if  philosophy  has  received  any  improvement 
'  in  our  times  it  is  greatly  owing  to  his  efforts.} 

In  the  South  of  Europe,  the  authority  of  Bacon  was  early  es- 
tablished. In  Italy,  his  writings  were  highly  appreciated ;  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  numerous  experimental  Society 
which  the  efforts  of  Galileo  had  multiplied,  attributed  the  *  origin 
'  of  the  new  philosophy '  to  his  writings.  §  In  Switzerland,  be 
was  very  early  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  successful  cultivator 
of  natural  science.  ||  To  his  influence  it  is  probably  owing  th* 
Locke's  philosophy  was  first  understood  in  that^xrantry:  thk 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Cronsaz,  the  first  true  disciple  of 
Locke  on  the  Continent,  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Bacon, 
whose  writings,  as  he  assures  us, '  had  very  much  aided  the  pro- 
*  gress  of  inductive  science,  f 

The  introduction  of  the  experimental  method  into  Scotland  v 
also  to  be  attributed  to  his  influence.  A  curious  'and  interesting 
account  of  this  fact  is  given  by  Sinclair — a  person  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  his  day,—  in  a  Treatise  on  Gravity,  published  at  Rot» 
terdam,  in  1669.##  In  the  preface  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
state  of  physics,  and  tells  us  that,  when  Professor  of  Nataial 


*  Sturmii  pref.  Disput.  de  Cartesio  et  Cartesianis. 

t  Philosophic  Eclectica.    Altdorf.  1686.    So  says  Valentine,  '  E 
'  nis  plures,  si  non  omnes,  hanc  Experimentalem  philosophandi 
'  adniittunt.'    Armcntarium  Naturae  et  artis.    Gissse.  1709,  p.  25. 

J  Quoted  by  Mr.  Napier  from  Blount.  The  works  of  Langelott,  I 
Tilleman,  Major,  Voider,  Senguerd,  Lcichner,  Barner,  Stnmuft,  Rembaid, 
&c,  &c,  of  Bocrhaave,  and  especially  the  *  (Euvres  Phtiosophiqoei/  Baipe, 
of  Leibnitz  may  be  consulted  in  confirmation. 

§  This  fact  is  acknowledged  by  Lamezan,  himself  a  Cartesian,  Bkamtt 
Phil.  Veteris  et  Novse,  Vien.  1730,  p.  142. 

J|  See  a  letter  written  in  1666,  by  Slusius  to  Oldenburg,  in  Boyle's  Woifa^ 
voL  v.  p.  373. 

IT  Art  of  Thinking.  Lond.  1724,  ii.  p.  149;  first  published  in  1712.  Crta- 
saz  was  the  first  continental  philosopher  who  understood  the  doctrinei  of 
Locke  as  explained  by  Mr.  Stewart.  See  also  Heineccii  'Element*  Hot 
Phil.  iv.  §  107. 

••  '  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  Gravitatis  et  Levitatis/  Pref.  Roterod.  1080. 
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Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  happened  to  obtain 
m  copy  of  the  '  De  Augmentis,'  with  which  he  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  immediately  determined  to  follow  its  recommendations, 
and  for  that  purpose  devoted  some  hours  each  week  to  lectures  on 
the  importance  and  objects  of  experimental  inquiry.  The  results 
of  his  experiments  he  had  intended  to  publish,  but  found  that 
die  discoveries  of  the  Royal  Society  had  superseded  them. 
His  success,  however,  together  with  the  exertions  of  Maclaurin 
and  of  the  two  Gregories,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  early 
adoption  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Newton,  in  that  country, 
as  a  branch  of  Academical  education. 

The  history  of  his  writings  in  France  is  one  of  the  best  possi- 
ble illustrations  of  the  close  connexion  between  their  influence 
and  the  progress  of  experimental  science.  During  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Organum,  his  authority  was 
very  extensively  acknowledged.  Poets,  philosophers,  mathemar 
tieians,  advocates — all  united  in  admiring  his  method  and  in  cele- 
brating his  praises.  '  However  numerous  and  important  be  the 
•discoveries  reserved  for  posterity/  was  their  language,  *  it  will 
'  be  always  just  to  say  of  him,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
'  success ;  so  that  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  so  far  from  dimin- 
'ishing  with  the  progress  of  time,  is  destined  to  receive  perpetual 
•increase.'*  So  said  Gassendi,  cthe  Bacon  of  France,'  as  Dege- 
rando  calls  him ;  and  so  said  Diodati,  and  Awray,  and  Peiresc, — 
and  so  said  they  truly.  But  with  all  this  admiration  of  his  works, 
and  with  all  the  freedom  of  thought  which  the  struggles  of  the 
Cartesians  and  Gassendists  had  produced,  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy continued  to  be  the  ascendent  system,  even  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  Nor  did  it  give  place  to 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes  till  Newton  had  overturned  them.  As 
late  as  1730,  Regis  and  Rohault  were  the  text-books  of  the 
learned,  while  Locke  and  Newton,  and  even  Aristotle  himself, 
were  neglected. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the 
writings  of  Bacon  were  more  praised  in  France  than  read,  and 
more  read  than  practised ; — an  inconsistency  which  D* Alembert 
ascribes,  with  a  show  of  justice  at  least,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  National  character.  '  Our  nation/  says  he,  in  his  '  Discours 
Preliminaire,'  '  has  a  particular  regard  for  novelties  in  matters  of 
*  taste,  but  is  extremely  attached  to  old  opinions,,  in  matters  of 
'science.  Whatever  is  of  the  sentimental  kind  must  be  obvious 
'to  us,  and  ceases  to  please,  if  it  do  not  strike  us  immediately ; 
'but  the  ardour  with  which  we  receive  it  presently  cools,  and  we 


*  Sec  Gassendi,  Opera  i.  p.  55 ;  and  Precis  de  la  Philos.  du  Ch.  Dacon  par 
Deluc.     Paris,  1802,  i.  p.  35. 
VOL.   Hi.  2   D 
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'  grow  disgusted  as  soon  as  gratified.  On  the  other  hand,  whet 
'  we  attain  to  possession  after  long  meditation,  we  are  desirous  tf 
6  making  the  enjoyment  as  lasting  as  the  pursuit'* 

At  length,  however,  the  writings  of  Mauperthis,  the  Letters  tf 
Voltaire,+  and  the  Essays  of  Condillac,t  brought  the  method  sf 
Bacon  more  prominently  into  notice.  The  'discourse'  d 
D'Alembert,  and  the  ( Analysis  of  his  Philosophy  *  by  Defejnb 
completed  his  triumphs ;  and  since  the  appearance  of  these  want 
he  has  been  studied  and  honoured  by  their  writers  and  philo»- 
phers,  both  as  the  author  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  science  ii 
that  country.  § 

The  influence  which  Bacon's  writings  had  exerted  in  Ger- 
many was  early  extended  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  Ropl 
Society  of  Petersburg,  founded  in  1725  on  the  plan  of  tk 
Society  of  London,  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  which  they  U 
diffused.  In  the  introductory  discourses  delivered  at  the  fat 
meeting  of  its  members,  he  was  expressly  recognised  as  tk 
master  by  whose  precepts  all  experimental  philosophers  pi  of  off 
to  be  guided.  A  like  tribute  was  awarded  to  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing" year,  at  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sweden*  *C«- 
'raunia  ilia  sunt,'  says  the  author  of  one  of  the  discourses  de- 
livered on  the  former  occasion,  '  Communia  ilia  sunt,  si  atridrib 
*  do  scientiis  dici  aliqua  velitis:  apposite  magnus  Anglise  caned? 
'larius,  idemque  melioris  in  disciplina  physica  methodi  procvct 
'  auspex,  illustris  Baco.'H 

In  looking  over  the  testimonies  and  facts  that  have  now  been 
adduced,  it  will  be  found  that  the  conclusion  they  warrant  as  in 
forming  is  one  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  writings  of  this  great  man.  We  hue 
seen  that  they  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  effect  a  refit* 
mation,  valid  reasons  in  defence  of  induction,  rules  for  its  guid- 
ance, spirit-stirring  precepts  enforcing  its  application.  We  nor 
that  within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  they  were  most  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  Europe  ;f — that  the  Royal  Societies  of  England, 


*  Melanges  de  D'Alembert.     Amst.  1763,  i.  p.  150. 

t  Letters  on  the  English  Nation :  Letter  xii. 

J  Essaisur  lorigine  des  connaissances  humaincs,  in  his  f  Complete  WoW 
xx.  p.  510. 

§  The  philosophers  of  France  always  speak  of  Bacon  in  terms  of  poutt> 
which,  if  applied  to  any  other  man,  would  be  deemed  extravagant.  8et 
Ency.  Method.  Art.  Baconisme  by  Naigeon,  and  the  Works  of  CsafaBSV 
Garat,  &c. 

||  Sermones  in  primo  A  cade  mice  Scientiarum  conventu  recitati*  PetMJV 
1725,  p.  22  ;  and  Commentarii,  ib.  i.  pref. 

11  In  1(105,  the  Treatise  Dc  Dignitatc  had  gone  through  Eighteen  ulilksR 
of  which  eight  were  printed  abroad,  and  of  the  remaining  ten,  four  were  ir 
Latin.    Up  to  the  same  time,  the  Sylva  Sylvanim  had  gone  through  Twit* 
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if  ~  Germany,  of  Russia,  of  France,  all  owe  their  origin  either 
Brectly  to  their  recommendations,  or  to  the  spirit  they  diffused  ; 
—that  they  were  the  means  of  introducing  the  '  new  philosophy' 
JBto  Scotland;  of  reviving  and  extending  it  in  France;  of  converg- 
ing the  ethics  of  the  schools  from  a  dry  fruitless  system  into  a 
~~  tfcal  science ;  of  aiding,  if  not  originating  the  modern  phi*- 
k  4>hy  of  the  mind,  and  of  throwing  light  upon  a  thousand  col- 
Uteral  questions  to  which  they  but  briefly  refer; — that  many  phi- 
losophers were  won  over  to  the  experimental  method  by  the 
perusal  of  them ;  and  lastly, — that  most  of  the  celebrated  writers  on 
icience  and  inquirers,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
honoured  him  as  their  legislator  and  guide.  From  these  facts,  it 
Items  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  for  past  triumphs 
gad  for  future  discovery,  experimental  philosophy,  in  all  its 
Sepfurtments,  must  be  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
llacon,  and  to  the  character  which  they  impress  upon  every  suc- 
ceeding age. 

*  For  past  triumphs,  experimental  philosophy  is  indebted  to  the 
*  writings  of  Bacon :' — if  so,  the  reader  will  study  them  with  fresh 
interest,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their  sublimity.  They  are 
enblime  in  eloquence  and  in  genius ;  but  still  more  sublime  in 
jfcfee  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
With  what  strange  delightful  feelings  should  we  take  up  for  the 
first  time  the  volumes  that  contain  them,  were  we  to  remember 
that  there  is  not  a  page,  and  scarcely  a  paragraph,  but  has  added 
to  our  comfort  or  promoted  our  improvement ! 

*  For  future  success,  experimental  philosophy  must  be  indebted 
'to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Bacon.'  The  triumphs  of 
induction  are  not  yet  completed ;  they  are  but  begun ;  and  in 
every  department  of  inquiry,  in  human  science,  and  in  theology 
'the  Sabbath  and  port  of  man's  labours, '  triumphs  greater  than 
those  of  the  past  are  yet  to  be  achieved,  before  the  whole  of  the 
intellectual  globe  can  be  called  our  own.  The  study  of  the 
writings  of  Bacon  is  still  needed;  and  needed  almost  as  much  now, 
as  it  was  needed  in  his  own  time.  The  idols  he  condemned  were 
not  the  idols  of  his  age  or  of  another ;  they  were  the  idols  of  our 
nature :  they  may  Be  banished,  but  only  for  a  season  :  they 
return  with  every  new  race ;  and  it  is  only  by  constant  watchful- 


Editions;  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  Sixteen  ;  the  History  of  the  Winds, 
Eiffht,  four  of  which  were  printed  in  Holland,  and  two  in  France. 

In  1669,  the  new  Atlantis  had  gone  through  Seventeen  Editions,  seven  of 
which  were  printed  abroad.  In  the  same  year,  the  '  De  Dignitate  '  was  pro- 
hibited in  Italy.  In  1677>  the  Novum  Organum  had  reached  the  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. It  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1645,  and  in  1650, 1660  at  Amsterdam. 
The  other  six  editions  were  printed  in  England. 

2  d  2 
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ness  and  effort,  that  the  '  temple  of  truth '  can  be  kept  undefiled 
by  them. 

In  no  science  is  the  practice  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  rules  of 
Bacon  more  requisite  than  in  theology — a  spirit,  in  this  instance, 
eminently  consistent  with  the  character  of  an  humble,  devout 
Christian.  In  no  science  has  idol- worship  been  more  prevalent; 
and  in  no  science  can  idol-worship  be  more  sinful ;  for  here,  it  is 
rebellion  against  the  very  majesty  of  truth.  Errors  and  preju- 
dices of  every  kind  have  been  handed  down,  like  the  family-gods 
of  ancient  Rome,  from  father  to  son,  for  ages;  or  where  the  errors 
themselves  have  become  extinct,  their  ghosts,  in  the  shape  of 
scholastic  phraseology,  occupy  their  place,  and  become  in  turn 
the  objects  of  worship;  while  the  fair  form  of  truth  is  neglected. 
Would  any  one  but  apply  to  the  creeds  of  Europe  what  Bacon 
has  said  on  the  abuse  of  words,  or  on  the  rashness  of  pushing  in- 
vestigation beyond  the  limits  of  Scriptural  statement,  and  strike 
out,  not  as  untrue,  but  as  trivial  or  uncertain,  whatever  implies 
a  violation  of  his  precepts;  how  few  and  simple  would  be  the  arti- 
cles left  after  such  an  erasement : — or  could  he  but  collect  and 
destroy  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  '  subjects  unfit 
'  for  human  inquiry,'  by  what  millions  of  pages  would  our  public 
libraries  be  diminished.  There  would  be  found  wanting,  nineteen 
volumes  out  of  every  twenty  of  *  the  Fathers,'  and  the  twentieth 
catalogued  with  Ecclesiastical  History  or  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties : — gone,  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  four  volumes  out  of 
every  six — the  fifth  volume  catalogued  with  *  Commentaries,'  and 
the  sixth,  saved  by  its  appeals  to  the  Bible  as  the  religion  of 
Christians,  catalogued  with  the  First  Book  of  the  Organ um :— and 
of  modern  Treatises  on  the  Decrees,  on  Necessity  and  Free- 
dom, and  others  of  the  five  points,  whole  reams  of  reason- 
ings. As  lovers  of  metaphysique,  we  should  regret  the  loss  of 
arguments  and  subtleties,  that  had  so  often  amused  and  gratified, 
even  when  they  fell  short  of  conviction ;  but,  as  lovers  of  the 
unity  and  happiness  of  the  church;  as  lovers  of  Scripture-facts, 
but  not  of  human  explanations  of  them ;  our  feelings  of  regret 
would  be  softened  at  least,  if  not  brightened,  by  the  thought,  that 
after  so  awful  a  catastrophe,  Christians  might  possibly  be  induced 
to  think  less  of  discussions  on  the  secret  things  of  the  Bible,  and 
more  of  the  importance  of  inauiry  into  the  things  that  are  re- 
vealed. We  should  mourn  as  Bacon  might  have  mourned  if  a 
second  Amroo  had  destroyed  every  copy  of  Aristotle  in  Europe— 
the  glosses  and  perversions  of  every  Commentator  included:— or 
as  the  nephew  of  King  Rene  did  mourn  on  the  death  of  a  trou- 
blesome friend,  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Sad  we  should  feel, 
— and  yet  it  would  be  a  relief  to  know  that  they  were  gone,  and 
that  their  interests  were  not  likely  again  to  clash  with  interest* 
dearest  to  ourselves. 
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These  thoughts  have  been  suggested,  we  confess  frankly, 
>y  the  series  of  publications,  in  which  the  edition  of  Ba- 
ton's works,  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
ippears.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  his 
dame  in  company  with  those  of  John  Howe,  Jonathan  Ed- 
ivards,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  association,  however,  is 
much  more  appropriate  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  To  the 
Student  every  volume  of  this  series  will  prove  a  treasure ;  but 
|T£Ee  we  asked,  which  of  them  it  is  most  important  that  the  stu- 
dent of  theology  should  master,  we  should  answer  unhesitatingly, 
py  all  means,  the  last.  Let  him  study  Bacon — and  having  im- 
fetbed  his  spirit,  and  '  converted  into  the  substance  of  his  own 
pind,'  the  precepts  he  has  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  let  him 
flake  op  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  passages  revealing  the  highest 
tenths — let  every  passage  on  any  given  subject  be  examined  and 
interpreted  consistently — let  the  conclusions  induced  be  just  as 
sjpBDpxehensive  as  the  proof-passages  will  justify — let  no  explana- 
tions of  doctrines  be  offered  as  credenda,  which  the  record  has  not 
en — in  other  words,  let  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of 
con  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  let  them 
so  applied  universally,  and  'the  unity  of  the  faith'  will  be  very 
speedily  attained. 

*yr>  Believing  then  that  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  is  second,  in  its  influence  on  the  union  of  the  church, 
iOnly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  love — and  no  one  will 
aoarrel  with  us  for  preferring  the  right  state  of  the  affections  to 
tie  right  exercise  of  the  intellect — we  cannot  but  regard  the 
^works  of  Bacon,  published  in  a  cheap  and  handsome  form,  as  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  our  theological  literature.  We  com- 
-Biend  them,  therefore,  most  heartily  to  the  theological  student. 
*■..  To  the  present  edition  is  prefixed  an  elaborate  history  of  his 
life  and  works,  written  in  language  strong  and  nervous,  but  oc- 
casionally deficient  in  taste.  Of  Bacon's  moral  character  the 
♦writer  thinks  less  favourably  than  Montagu,  and  less  harshly  than 
2*ope;  and  probably  with  justice.  His  analysis  of  the  works  of 
vfiacoa  is  one  of  the  fullest  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and  cannot 
fait  he  useful  to  the  student  We  should  have  preferred,  how- 
«rer,  an  analysis  of  his  intellect  to  an  analysis  of  his  writings, — 
•such  as  may  be  found  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Taylor.  The 
troth  is,  that  no  analysis  of  them — or  at  least  of  the  philosophical 
parts  of  them— can  now  be  of  great  advantage.  If  it  be  general, 
it  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  man  or  of  his  merits;  and  if  it 
•he  minute,  it  becomes  tedious,  because  unrelieved  by  the  beau- 
*ties  which  may  be  said  to  illustrate  rather  than  to  adorn  the  senti- 
-saents  of  Bacon  himself.  '  It  is  sufficient,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  would 
-have  expressed  it, — '  it  is  sufficient  for  the  writer  to  have  done 
*  better  than  others  what  no  man  can  do  well.' 
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Art.  II.     1 ,  British  Colonization  in  New  Zealand, 

2.  The  Principle,  Objects,  and  Plan  of  the  New  Zealand  Association. 
Examined  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg.     By  Dandeson  Coates, 

Esq. 

3.  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates  and  the  New  Zealand  Association  ;  in  a  Let. 
terto  Ijord  Glenelg.     By  E.  G.  Wakefield,  Esq. 

4.  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Tribes 
(British  Settlements).  Re-printed  with  Comments  bj  the  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society. 

TI7HEN  the  British  government,  in  that  impatient  spirit  of 
'  *  legislation  which,  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  a  temporary 
difficulty,  overlooks  or  disregards  all  ulterior  consequences,  re- 
solved upon  establishing  a  gaol  on  the  recently  discovered  shores 
of  New  South  Wales,  they  were  far  from  anticipating  the  results 
of  this  step.  They  could  not  suppose  that  thus  would  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  colonies  destined  to  advance  with  almost  unexam- 

Eled  rapidity  in  wealth  and  greatness,  but  whose  prosperity  would 
e  cankered  by  vices  of  the  most  appalling  character  pervading 
every  part  of  the  Society.  Still  less  probably  did  they  imagine 
that  the  settlements  thus  formed  would  prove  instruments  of  op- 
pression and  wrong  to  the  nations  by  whom  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Sea  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Australia  were  peopled.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  that  had  they  been  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  machinery  they  thus  set  in  motion,  some  hesitation 
would  have  been  manifested  in  purchasing  a  mere  momentary 
relief  to  this  country  at  so  disastrous  a  price.  Some  measures 
would  assuredly  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  their  plan,  and  they  would  hardly  have  felt  then- 
selves  justified  in  casting  out  from  English  society  the  very  dregs 
of  the  nation,  leaving  them  to  carry  to  other  lands  the  vices  and 
habits  which  had  made  them  exiles  from  their  own.  To  do  the 
government  of  that  day  justice,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  emptying  the  crowded  and 
unhealthy  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  purpose,  save 
such  as  might  flow  from  some  vague  idea  of  extending,  even  by 
so  hazardous  and  uncertain  an  experiment,  the  colonial  poasn 
sions  of  the  empire.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  absence  of  evil  de- 
sign as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct  A  very  moderate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  colonies  might  have  taught  then 
what  were  the  probable,  and  indeed  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  act,  and  wilful  ignorance  can  never  be  pleaded  as  s  justifi- 
cation of  wrong.  We  have  adverted  to  this  instance  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  imperative  necessity  of  weighing  de- 
liberately and  dispassionately  all  the  consequences  of  any  under- 
taking in  which  wide-spreading  results  are  involved,  especially 
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where  these  consequences  embrace  in  their  sphere  the  interests  of 
individuals  or  communities  who  have  no  means  of  protection  or 
oocape. 

Tbe  works  prefixed  to  this  article  refer  directly  or  incidentally 
to  a  project  now  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  of 
■oblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  the  Colonization  of  New  Zealand. 
Against  this  project,  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  has  vehemently  protested,  in  the 
pamphlet  to  which  his  name  is  affixed    Considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  consequences  involved — that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
utter  extermination  of  the  New  Zealand  race  by  unjust  warfare, 
hj  fraudulent  aggression,  and  by  the  vices  and  diseases  that 
virilization  brings  in  its  train,  is  confidently  predicted;  and  that  on 
4he  other  their  preservation  from  these  evils,  and  their  elevation 
hto-  a  civilized  and  christian  community,  is  declared  to  be  the 
okriect  and  the  assured  result  of  the  foundation  of  a  well  regulated 
wotony  on  their  territories ;  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
an  examination  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  of  the  objections  that 
been  urged  against  it*— so  far  as  the  fate  of  the  New  Z6a- 
rs  is  involved. 
Apart  from  experience  there  would  seem  no  ground  for  sup- 
ling  that  the  establishment  of  a  civilized  community  in  the  im- 
tnediate  neighbourhood  of  a  savage  race,  would  be  injurious  to 
the  latter.     We  might  rather  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case, — that  the  uncivilised  tribes  would  be  gradually 
weaned  from  their  barbarous  practices,  and  that,  convinced  by 
dhity  observation  of  the  superior  advantages  of  steady  industry, 
ood  of  regulated  habits,  they  would  relinquish  the   usages  to 
irfeich  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  gradually  conform  them- 
to  the  more  elevated  standard  placed  before  them.     It  re- 
,  indeed,  a  very  laage  and  comprehensive  deduction  from 
■ndoubted  facts,  to  assure  ourselves  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
when  even  the  actual  operation  of  the  colonies  of  civilized  nations 
ma  the  uncivilized  races  within  whose  territories  they  are  es- 
tablished has  been  clearly  shoivn,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
mek  far  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  apparent  anomaly.     We 
oannot  admit  it  to  be  an  inevitable  result  without  denying  the 
oapoeity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  progress  of  all  but  those 
mem  who  have  already  attained  civilization'.     We  must,  there- 
jm,  look  to  the  circumstances  under  which  colonies  have  been 
fcunded,  to  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been  regulated,  to 
4he  objects  they  nave  pursued,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
have  been  sought,  for  an  explanation  of  so  mysterious  a 
on.    And  wen  through  such  an  examination  we  have 
the  cause  of  r»flf  evils,  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  at 
the  same  time  to  the  manner  in  which  the  occurrence  of 

evils  n       oe  prevented  for  the  future.     If  indeed,  as 
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seems  sometimes  to  be  imagined,  no  remedy  can  be  discovered, 
we  must  expect  to  see  the  native  tribes  of  North  and  Sooth 
America,  of  the  whole  extra  tropical  region  of  South  Africa,  of 
Australasia,  and  of  the  Polynesian  groups  swept  away  by  an  irre- 
sistible destiny.  The  work  of  devastation  and  destruction  has 
commenced,  and  upon  this  hypothesis  no  power  can  arrest  or  di- 
vert its  progress. 

Are  we,  however,  complacently  to  fold  our  hands  in  prospect 
of  evils  so  appalling,  or  content  ourselves  with  vain  exclamations 
dnst  their  perpetration  ?  Can  we  in  fact  believe  that  this  is 
ie  unavoidable  doom  of  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  that 
when  the  predicted  period  shall  arrive  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  shall  cover  the  earth,  not  one  of  these  tribes  shall  remain 
in  existence  to  share  in  its  blessed  influences,  and  exult  in  its 
glorious  hopes  !  Is  not  the  conclusion  one  to  which  we  ought  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  none  but  the  strongest  and  most 
irrefragable  chain  of  demonstration  ?  If  it  be  indeed  true,  then 
from  this  time  forth  Government  may  cease  to  trouble  itself  with 
the  protection  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  any  of  our  settlements, 
and  philanthropic  individuals  may  rest  from  attempts  to  improve 
their  condition — the  whole  question  relating  to  them  would  but 
be  one  of  time,  and  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance whether  one  or  two  generations  are  to  be  occupied  in 
the  work  of  extirpation.  In  this  view  the  almost  exterminated 
Hottentots  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  Caffres.  The  former 
have  reached  that  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling; 
their  sufferings  are  terminated — the  tale  of  their  injuries  is  com- 
plete. To  the  other,  remain  unavailing  struggles  and  ruinous 
submission  in  melancholy  alternation ;  they  have  yet  to  witness 
the  occupation  of  their  immemorial  heritage  by  the  rude  and 
ferocious  boor — the  burning  of  their  habitations,  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  wives  and  children ;  they  have  yet  to  find  themselves 
standing  at  last  in  sight  of  the  land  in  which  they  had  grown 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  with  no  means  of  subsistence  except 
such  as  they  might  derive  from  the  plunder  of  their  relentless  op- 
pressors, and  to  know  that  after  a  few  more  yean  of  privation 
and  suffering,  their  wrongs  and  their  race  would  terminate  toge- 
ther. And  if  this  must  be  the  result,  if,  in  the  language  of  a 
witness  before  the  Aborigines  Committee,  quoted  approvingly  by 
Mr.  Dandeson  Coates  in  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  ot  this  article, 
we  '  may  have  a  short  respite  after  having  driven  panic  into  the 
'  people,  but  must  come  back  to  the  same  thing  until  we  have  shot 
*  the  last  man ;'  it  may  be  doubted  how  hi  it  is  the  part  of  hu- 
manity to  prolong  these  conflicts  and  thus  continue  tnese  suffer- 
ings. Before,  however,  we  acquiesce  in  so  gloomy  a  doctrine,  it 
behoves  us  to  investigate  most  narrowly  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests. 
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It  is  upon  this  assumed  necessary  result  of  colonization  that  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Coates  to  the  object  of  the  New  Zealand  Asso- 
ciation proceed.  If  he  be  wrong  in  this  opinion,  his  whole  case 
finis.  He  has  said  nothing  against  the  plan  of  the  Association  or 
the  principles  upon  which  the  colony  is  to  be  founded :  which  in 
truth  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand. 
It  is  the  mere  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  against  which  he 
protests,  and  this  upon  the  sole  ground  that  a  colony  must  ine- 
vitably involve  the  destruction  of  the  natives.  There  are  other 
considerations  applicable  to  this  particular  case  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  advert,  but  we  wish  primarily  to  examine  briefly  and 
generally  the  causes  of  the  undoubted  effects  of  former  colonies 
upon  the  native  races,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
same  consequences  must  of  necessity  result  from  all. 

It  is  necessary,  for  a  reason  which  will  subsequently  appear,  to 
separate  what  may  be  termed  the  direct  from  the  indirect  evils 
inflicted  by  colonization.  In  the  former  we  include  the  wars  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  natives,  the  destruction  of  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  the  land  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  subsistence,  or  the  destruction  of  the  game  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pursue,  their  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  the  seizure  of  their  cattle,  and  their  slaughter  when  at- 
tempting retaliation  or  reprisal ;  and  in  the  latter  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  wars  that  Europeans  have  fomented  among  the 
nations,  and  of  the  vices  they  have  introduced.  It  is  with  the 
former  that  we  have  to  do  at  present. 

The  extermination  of  those  races  by  whom  were  peopled  the 
fertile  and  blooming  islands  discovered  by  Columbus,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  united  influence  of  war  and  slavery.  Those  whom 
the  sword  had  spared  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
employed  in  unhealthy  and  excessive  labour.  The  insane  and 
unreasoning  appetite  for  gold,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  pos- 
sessed, resulting  partly  from  the  crude  and  indigested  views  of 
}>olitical  economy  then  prevalent,  and  partly  from  an  impatience 
of  all  but  the  most  rapid  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  urged  on 
the  new  possessors  of  the  soil  to  require  from  the  indolent  and 
effeminate  natives,  labours  to  which  they  were  unequal,  and 
under  which  they  rapidly  sunk.  In  the  strength  of  despair, 
the  Carib  Indians  rose  against  their  oppressors ;  but  the  contest 
was  too  unequal  to  endure  long,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief 
period  nothing  was  left  them  but  the  alternative  of  perishing  by 
the  sword,  by  famine,  or  by  excessive  toil.  Under  the  mingled 
operation  of  these  methods  of  destruction,  the  extermination  of 
their  race  was  effected,  and  within  less  than  a  century  from  the 
day  when  they  had  welcomed  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  higher 
order,  destined  to  introduce  among  them  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge and  of  power  far  superior  to  aught  with  which  they  had 
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been  previously  acquainted,  scarcely  a  single  individual  survived 
to  deplore  the  ruin  in  which  his  race  had  been  involved. 

In  Mexico  and  in  Peru  the  case  was  different  There,  although 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  were  characterized  by  similar 
atrocities,  large  bodies  of  the  Indians  survived,  and  their  descen- 
dants exist  in  numbers  perhaps  not  greatly  diminished  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  topic  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  circumstances  to  which  tne  different  fete 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Main  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  enough  to 
have  here  drawn  attention  to  the  feet,  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
colonies  the  Indians  exist,  and  that  the  Spanish  rule  has  had  little 
influence  in  lessening  their  numbers,  since  it  was  originally 
established.  The  first  operations  of  the  Castilian  invaders  were 
sanguinary  and  destructive.  Their  abiding  sway  has  been  com- 
paratively innocuous. 

In  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  the  order  of  events 
was  again  different.     There  the  first  operations  were  for  the  most 
part  peaceful  and  just     The  settlements  were  effected  with  die 
sanction  of  the  Indians,  and  guaranteed  in  most  instances  by  trea- 
ties entered  into  with  their  chiefs.     But  as  the  numbers  of  the 
settlers  increased,  the  population  of  the  native  races  has  di- 
minished, until  in  less  than  two  centuries  the  destruction  of  all  the 
natives  eastward  of  the  Alleghanies  has  been  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Antilles  were  peopled.     Nor  has  the 
work  of  extermination  terminated  here.     It  is  still  going  on,  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  com- 
paratively very  few  years  there  will  not  be  a  single  nation  east- 
ward of  the  Mississippi.     This  has  been  accomplished  partly  by 
war,  but  principally  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  vices  which 
a  connexion  with  Europeans  has  engendered,  and  the  deprivation, 
under  various  pretences,  of  the  land  which  the  Indians  had  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate,  or  which  formed  their  hunting  gromvk 
There  have  been  comparatively  few  gross  apparent  acts  of  in- 
justice. Such  doubtless  have  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Creek 
Indians  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  individual  instances  most 
be  frequent.    For  the  most  part,  however,  there  has  been,  we  are 
disposed  to  imagine,  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Amerim 
rulers  to  preserve  a  race  distinguished  amid  all  their  crimes  bv 
much  that  is  dignified  and  noble,  and  displaying  elevated  senti- 
ments, and  a  strong  natural  sense  of  justice.     But  circumstanea 
have  been  too  powerful  for  the  unskilled  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Ignorant  of  the  true  causes  to  which  the  destruction  of 
the  savages  was  attributable,  they  have  been  incapable  of  apply- 
ing the  proper  remedy,  and  the  wasting  away  of  the  Indians  Ml 
proceeded  silently  but  ceaselessly. 

Far  different  again  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  HotteatoH 
and  Caffres  of  South  Africa.     In  this  instance  it  is  impossible  to 
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speak  in  language  too  indignant  of  the  treatment  to  which  these 
unhappy  races  liave  been  subject  They  have  been  exposed  to 
-every  variety  of  oppression  and  injustice.  When  the  Dutch  first 
formed  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  natives  had 
already  advanced  to  the  pastoral  state  of  society.  They  were 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  cultivated  in  common  smaU  por- 
tions of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  kraals*  Their 
wealth  formed  a  temptation  to  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  robbed 
first  of  their  cattle  and  then  of  their  lands,  and  were  subse- 
quently reduced  to  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  tending  as  the  pro- 
perty of  another  the  herds  that  had  originally  belonged  to  them- 
selves. We  have  said  that  they  were  reduced  to  slavery,  but  in 
fact  theirs  was  a  condition  worse  than  slavery  itself.  Had  they 
been  the  property  of  the  Boors  their  owners  would  have  had  an 
interest  in  their  preservation,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence ;  but  they  were  nominally  free,  and 
consequently  their  masters  were  destitute  of  even  that  selfish  mo- 
tive for  kindly  treatment  which  the  slave  owner  possesses.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Aborigines  Com- 
mittee, '  Any  traveller  who  visited  the  interior  of  the  colony  little 
*  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  may  now  stand  on  the  heights  of 
'  Albany,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  42,000  square  miles  on 
'  the  North  side  of  Graaf  Reinet,  and  ask  the  question,  Where 
'are  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  district  which  I  saw  here 
4  on  my  former  visit  to  this  country  ?  without  any  one  being  able 
'  to  inform  him  where  he  is  to  look  for  them.'  The  population 
of  the  Hottentots,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape,  is 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  to  have  been  not  less  than 
200,000.  Its  present  amount  is  less  than  32,000.  And  this  de- 
struction of  the  original  inhabitants  has  been  compensated  by  no 
corresponding  increase  of  the  European  race.     In  America  die 

5  lace  of  the  Indian  is  supplied  by  active  and  intelligent  millions, 
n  the  colony  of  the  Cape  the  Europeans  are  perhaps  hardly  one- 
fifth  as  numerous  as  the  race  they  have  supplanted,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  savage  and  degraded  position  of  the  Hottentot, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boor  is  at  least  his  equal  in  these 
respects. 

But  in  addition  to  the  direct  results  of  colonies  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  nations,  there  have  been  others,  indirect,  but  scarce- 
ly less  appalling.  In  North  America  it  has  been  owing, 
perhaps,  almost  as  much  to  these  latter,  as  to  the  former  causes, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
vices  and  diseases  of  civilized  life  have  been  introduced  among 
them ;  reckless  adventurers  have  settled  in  their  territories,  and 
have  partially  adopted  their  manners,  giving  to  their  warfare  a 
more  destructive,  if  not  a  more  ferocious,  character,  and  inditing 
wars  whieb  might  never  otherwise  have  been  undertaken.     The 
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trade  too,  in  furs,  and  in  hides  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
wild  cattle  upon  which  they  had  subsisted  and  thus  their 
means  of  support  have  been  narrowed,  while  the  spirits  for 
which  these  have  been  bartered  have  encouraged  deadly  habits 
of  intemperance.  In  this  manner,  long  before  the  American 
nation  advances  upon  the  Indian  tribes,  they  are  subject  to  a 
destructive  process,  which  the  government  could  perhaps  scarcely 
check.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  Islanders  of  the 
South  Sea,  among  whom  we  have  founded  no  colonies,  are  sub* 
ject  to  all  the  vices  which  a  corrupting  civilization  can  breed; 
and  are  the  victims  of  those  outrages,  which  the  absence  of  all 
law  encourages  among  the  violent  and  licentious  classes,  by 
whom  almost  alone  these  islands  are  visited.  The  statements  of 
the  missionaries  abound  in  facts,  which  strikingly  illustrate  this 
consequence  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  settlements  in  New 
Holland;  and  show  the  deep  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
this  empire,  for  permitting  the  existence  of  such  atrocities  with- 
out an  attempt,  worthy  of  the  name,  to  restrain  or  punish  their 
authors. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  from  which  we  started — the 
plan  of  colonizing  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates's 
objections  to  any  colonization  whatever. 

The  evils  which  are  to  be  feared,  for  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land, from  the  establishment  of  the  projected  colony,  are  divisible 
into  two  heads.  1st  Those  which  result  from  the  deprivation  cf 
the  land,  from  which  the  New  Zealanders  have  gained  their  sub- 
sistence ;  and  2ndly.  Those  which  may  be  produced  by  quarrels 
between  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  and  the  wars  which  such 
quarrels  may  involve.     We  will  sav  a  few  words  on  each* 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  upon  which  the  proposed  colony  is  to 
be  founded,  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  land  shall  be  purchased  ef 
the  natives ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  land  shall  be  pur- 
chased by  private  individuals,  nor  by  the  authorities,  except 
under  certain  general  rules,  framed  expressly  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  natives  against  their  own  improvidence. 
By  this  provision  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  injury  to  the  ab- 
origines of  colonies  will  be  destroyed.  It  will  not  be  the  cast 
here  as  it  was  at  the  Cape,  where  a  settler  could  obtain  a  grant 
of  land,  of  some  three  or  four  miles  square,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  title  of  the  native  inhabitants;  nor  will  it  be  if 
is  now  the  case  in  America,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  are  purchased  for  a  consideration  inadequate  at  the 
best,  and  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  purchase  will  be  made 
upon  equitable  terms.  It  is  true  the  purchase-money  will  not  be 
equivalent  to  its  value  to  an  European,  but  it  will  be  higher  than 
its  value  to  a  New  Zealander.  No  instances  will  be  permitted 
to  occur,  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  similar  to  those 
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which  have  already  taken  place,  although  no  colony  is  professedly 
established,  where  an  estate  of  fifteen  miles  square  has  been  oIk 
t&ined  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  natives  will  be  treated  upon  equi* 
table  principles;  and,  as  publicity  will  be  given  to  the  terms 
upon  which  all  purchases  are  made,  any  departure  from  the  rules 
laid  down  will  be  at  once  detected  and  exposed*  Here  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  security  for  the  due  observance  of  the  regulations 
by  which  the  society  is  to  be  guided  in  all  its  dealings  under  this 
head. 

With  regard  to  the  quarrels  which  it  is  alleged,  in  despite  of 
the  best  intention,  may  spring  up  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
occurrence.  But,  assuredly,  it  must  be  equally  conceded,  that 
there  is  no  inevitable  necessity  that  this  should  be  the  case.  It 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  been  found  that  the  savage  is  the 
aggressor  in  these  conflicts.  Some  wanton  and  unredressed 
wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  has  uniformly  been  the  cause. 
The  savage  has  been  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  has 
virtually  been  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  laws.  The  injuries  he 
may  have  committed  have  been  cruelly  avenged.  Those  he 
has  endured  have  been  unredressed.  What  wonder  then  that  he 
should  be  driven  to  rely  upon  himself  for  that  justice  which 
society  has  denied  him,  and  should  involve  in  one  common  fate 
those  who  have  inflicted  wrong,  and  those  who  have  refused  re- 
dress. This  is  the  only  means  of  protection  which  he  possesses ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
it  may  afford.  Let,  however,  the  principle  of  equality  be  estab- 
lished,— let  the  law  throw  the  shield  of  its  protection  alike  over 
the  native  and  the  settler, — allow  the  former  all  the  immunities 
which  the  latter  enjoys,  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source 
of  strife  is  at  once  destroyed.  This  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the 
proposed  colony,  and  provisions  are  made  to  secure  its  punctual 
observance.  There  will  be  a  protector  of  the  natives — a  public 
prosecutor,  appointed  as  their  counsel  in  all  cases  of  wrong. 
The  judges  will  be  required  to  study  their  language.  They  are 
thus  secure,  as  far  as  legal  provisions  can  afford  a  security,  against 
the  wrongs  which  the  natives  of  other  countries,  colonized  by 
Europeans,  have  endured ;  and  the  probability  of  quarrel  is  con- 
sequently reduced  to  the  very  lowest  amount  That  there  is 
still  a  possibility  we  are  aware.  In  all  human  undertakings  there 
are  possibilities  of  failure,  against  which  no  conceivable  precau- 
tions can  adequately  provide ;  but  the  man  who  refrains  from 
embarking  in  any  enterprise  because  of  these  possible  contm- 
gences,  is  in  reality  less  prudent  than  he  who  despises  them. 
We  must  be  content  to  act  upon  probabilities.  The  Almighty 
has  not  resigned  the  government  of  the  world,  so  that  we  can  be 
the  arbiters,  in  every  respect,  of  our  own  or  others'  destiny.     But 
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he  has  established  certain  rules,  by  a  careful  observance  of  which 
we  may,  in  the  average  of  cases,  confidently  anticipate  success ; 
and,  having  guided  ourselves  by  them,  may  leave  the  issue  of 
our  undertaking  in  his  hands.     We  are  not  to  hide  our  talent  in 
the  earth,  whatever  that  talent  may  be,  lest  perchance  in  trading 
we  should  lose  it.     It  is  ours  to  pursue  what  we  conceive  to. 
be  right  ends  by  appropriate  methods,  and  with  proper  motives. 
The  result  of  our  endeavours  is  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power. 
But  it  may  be  said,  why  colonize  New  Zealand?     Have  we 
not  Australia,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  South  Africa, 
whereon  to  establish  our  surplus  population — if  surplus  there  be? 
Why  should  we  pass  over  these  to  select  this  country,  where  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  already,  in  twenty-three  years,  has 
taught  some  fifteen  hundred  individuals  to  read  and  write,  and 
has  one    hundred   and   fifty   communicants?    We  reply,  —  if 
any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand,  even  of  Mr.  Coates 
himself,  who  so  strenuously  objects  to  the  colony,  'for  the  sake 
of  the  New   Zealanders  themselves ' !   It  is  that  they  may  be 
saved  from  the  influences  to  which  they  are  now  exposed — that 
they  may  be  protected  against  the  Englishmen  by  whom  these 
islands  are  infested,  who  commit  with  impunity  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes ;  who  introduce  the  most  disgusting  vices ;  who  en- 
courage warfare ;   who  counteract,  alas  but  too  successfully,  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  if  permitted  to  continue  their  lawless  courses,  will  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country — a  moral  pestilence, 
at  once  debasing  and  destructive.     Great  Britain,  by  planting 
her  convict  colonies,  has  exposed  the  New  Zealanders  to  this 
contagion ;  and  is,  therefore,  bound  to  secure  them  against  its 
worst  consequences.     At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  New 
Zealand  two   thousand    runaway    convicts  and  sailors.     These 
'  devil's  missionaries,'  as  they  have  been  but  too  appropriately 
termed,  must  render  vain,  or  at  least  oppose  the  most  serious 
obstacles,  to  the   exertions  of  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
Already,  under  their  influence,  the  work  of  depopulation  nas 
commenced ;  and,  unless  something  is  done  at  once  and  effectu- 
ally to  check  them,  the  natives  must  share  the  fete  of  other  un- 
civilized tribes.     To  keep  the  New  Zealanders  from  contact  with 
Europeans  is  impossible.     We  may  save  them  for  a  time  from 
the  direct  evils  of  civilization ;  but  from  the  indirect,  nothing  but 
the  establishment  of  a  colony,  upon  enlightened  and  Christian 
principles,  can  save  them.     1  his  has  been,  if  not  directly,  yet  by 
implication,  conceded  by  Mr.   Coates;    since,  as  is  admirably 
shown  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  his  reply,  the  very  measures  that  he 
proposes,  in  order  to  guard  the  New  Zealanders  from  these  dis- 
orderly struggles,  involve  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  foro> 
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dation  of  a  colony,  though  without  any  of  the  safeguards  .with 
which  the  proposed  plan  of  colonization  is  accompanied.  It  is 
not  a  question,  whether  or  not  these  islands  shall  be  colonized 
by  Europeans.  The  question  in  feet  is,  whether  they  shall  be 
colonized  by  the  worst  and  most  degraded  of  our  countrymen — 
the  very  outcasts  of  civilization,  or  by  an  organized  society, 
bound  to  regard  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  native 
race.  Can  we  hesitate,  when  such  is  the  nature  of  the  question, 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  character  of  our  decision  ? 

We  must  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  special  provisions  which 
the  New  Zealand  Association  propose  to  adopt,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  to  civilize  the  natives;  and  upon  which  is  chiefly 
founded  their  confidence,  that  they  shall  be  the  benefactors,  not 
the  exterminators,  of  the  people  among  whom  their  colony  is 
established.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the  New  Zealanders 
will  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  European 
settlers.  They  will  be  entitled  equally  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  for  their  persons  and  property ;  will  be  permitted  to  acquire 
and  inherit  land,  and  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms ;  and  they 
will  be  possessed,  as  soon  as  they  become  residents  in  the  colony, 
of  equal  political  rights.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  every 
facility  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to  missionary  effort, 
and  that  peculiar  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  This  might  seem  all  that  justice  could  require — all 
even  that  Christian  charity  could  inculcate.  But  the  founders 
of  the  colony  are  not  ignorant  that  apparent  justice  may  often- 
times be  actual  oppression ;  and  that  equal  laws  may  operate 
with  frightful  inequality  upon  those  subjected  to  their  control. 
To  expose  the  unskilled  and  desultory  labour  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander  to  the  unchecked  competition  of  the  skilful  and  methodical 
artizan,  or  agriculturist,  would  be  at  once  to  place  the  former  in 
a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority,  resulting  inevitably  in  his  de- 
gradation and  ultimate  destruction.  In  the  same  manner,  to 
subject  the  lawless  native  to  the  unrelaxing  restraints,  and  severe 
punishments,  of  our  criminal  code,  would  be  at  once  unjust  and 
practically  injurious.  It  would  be  unjust,  because  it  would  punish 
as  crimes  what  are  the  permitted  practices  of  the  natives,  and 
what,  consequently,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  regard  as 
criminal ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  because,  instead  of  inspiring 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  law,  it  would  generate  distrust 
ana  dislike,  and  would  deter  by  an  appearance  of  harsh  and  ex- 
cessive severity,  instead  of  inviting  by  the  sense  of  security  and 
advantage.  Punishments  opposed  to  the  moral  feeling  of  a 
people  inevitably  produce  far  more  evil  than  good ;  and,  if  this 
is  the  case  in  societies  accustomed  to  venerate  the  authority  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  so  in  a  far  higher  degree  in  a  society  where 
such  authority  has  been  previously  unknown,  and  where  it  must 
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be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  optional  with  the  individual  whether 
or  not  he  will  bring  himself  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  Ex- 
ceptional laws  are  therefore  rendered  absolutely  necessary, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  society  which  will  require 
more  forethought  in  its  framing,  or  more  care  in  being  carried  out 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  little  trouble  which  the  opponents 
of  the  colony  have  taken  to  understand  its  principles,  that  Mr. 
Coates  has  not  said  one  word  as  to  this  part  of  the  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  entrusted.  All  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  lay  down  certain  general  rules,  defining  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  and  pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  these  objects  may  most  advantageously  be  pursued, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  tilled  up  and  modified  as  circumstances 
may  render  expedient.  To  provide  for  all  the  varying  aspects 
under  which  the  subject  may  be  presented  would  be  clearly  im- 
possible. But  enough  may  be  done  to  render  comparatively  easy 
the  task  of  those  who  have  to  apply  these  (  ■■■■■  i  .■ '  rules  to  the 
actual  position  of  the  colony.  W  e  will  mention  two  or  thri'o  uf 
the  regulations,  proposed  as  fundamental  parts  of  the  plan,  to  he 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  natives. 

The  first  object  is  to  preserve  to  the  nation  an  equal  social 
position.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  to  expose  them  to 
competition  as  labourers  for  hire,  would  be  to  place  them  at  once 
iu  a  position  of  unequivocal  and  painful  inferiority.  They  are 
unaccustomed  to  methodical  and  regular  employment — they  have 
not  the  habits  of  patient  and  persevering  industry,  which  are  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  English  laborers, — they  are  in  addition 
'  "    of  the    "       "    "      " 


wanting  in  the  requisite  skill.  The 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  settler  and  the  natives  may  ii 
spire  the  latter  with  a  taste  for  European  comforts,  and  may 
introduce  among  them  European  habits.  But  if  this  is  the  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  the  native  labourer  will  find 
himself  in  a  position  which  forbids  him  to  gratify  these  newly  im- 
planted tastes,  without  being,  every  moment,  reminded  of  his 
inferiority.  His  wages  will  be  lower,  even,  supposing  him  to 
labour  constantly,  because,  his  skill  is  less  than  that  of  an  English- 
man ;  and  he  will  not  labour  constantly.  He  will  not  be  brought 
at  once  to  renounce  his  desultory  and  independent  habits.  He 
will  work  willingly  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  but  he  will 
dfrei 


then  require  relaxation  and  freedom.  He  must  be  free  to  v 
where  he  will;  to  resume  for  a  time  his  old  pursuits;  to  hunt  or 
to  fish  ;  to  roam  through  the  forest,  or  to  he  indolently  on  the 
ground  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  absolute  repose  from  all  exertion, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  savage  life.  And  this  will 
be  the  case  even  after  he  lias  acquired,  to  some  degree,  a  taste  for 
the  comforts  of  civilized  society.     To  compel  unremitting  labour, 
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would  be  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  repelling  the 
natives ;  to  throw  these  latter  upon  their  own  resources  by  giving 
them  no  other  means  of  acquiring  subsistence  than  their  labour  in 
the  service  of  the  settlers,  would  be  to  make  them  in  their  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eye  of  the  colonists,  an  inferior  race.  This  would 
be  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  chiefs ;  it  would  apply, 
also,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  cookies  or  slaves. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this  result,  it  is  necessary, 
that  the  New  Zealanders  should  be  furnished  with  some  inde- 

Eendent  means  of  subsistence.  This  will  be  done,  in  all  proba- 
ility,  by  the  allotment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  lana  pur- 
chased. The  land  thus  set  apart  would  be  inalienable,  at  least, 
for  a  term  of  years.  It  would  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  tribe  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  settled  is,  necessarily,  at  present, 
uncertain ;  but,  it  is  probable,  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe  would 
have  a  sort  of  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole,  and  that  it  would 
be  parcelled  out  among  the  inferior  chiefs  and  the  other  members 
of  the  tribe,  in  certain  definite  proportions,  subject  either  to  a  fixed 
rent,  or  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  for 
the  use  of  the  chief.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  held  under  a  sort 
of  copyhold  tenure.  The  interests  of  the  holders  would  be  inalien- 
able ;  but  they  would  be  allowed  to  lease  it  for  a  certain  term, 
and  under  certain  fixed  conditions.  If  they  choose  to  cultivate  it 
themselves,  they  would,  of  course,  do  so,  paying  the  required 
rent  to  the  chief.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  preferred  to  leave 
it  uncultivated,  in  order  that  they  might  work  for  hire,  this 
course  would  be  equally  open  to  them;  but,  in  such  cases,  they 
would  still  be  liable  to  the  rent.  In  this  manner,  all  the  existing  rela- 
tions of  New  Zealand  Society  might  be  preserved  freed  from  their 
defective  points,  and  might  even  be  made  the  means  of  a  natural 
and  easy  transition  from  savage  to  civilized  life.  The  possession 
of  land  would  confer  independence  upon  the  natives,  and  gene- 
rate a  feeling  of  equality  between  them  and  the  European 
settlers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  established  associations  which 
a  long  course  of  years  has  inwoven  in  the  framework  of  their 
ideas  would  be  preserved.  Nothing  would  be  done  to  violate  or 
shock  their  recognised  customs ;  but  these  would  be  skilfully  em- 
ployed to  give  stability  to  the  improved  institutions  which  it  is 
the  desire  and  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  proposed  colony 
to  introduce. 

We  do  think  then  that  those  who  have  originated  the  plan,  and 
carried  it  out  to  its  present  state  of  maturity,  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  credit,  not  merely  of  benevolent  intentions,  but  of 
a  wise  forethought ;  and  that,  although  they  are  unable  to  foresee 
or  predict  with  certainty  the  actual  result  of  their  labours,  they 
may  enter  with  confidence   upon  their  work.     That  there  are 
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dangers  to  be  surmounted,  we  are  aware.  There  is  what  may  be 
almost  termed  an  occult  influence  of  civilization  upon  savage*. 
The  change  of  usages  demanded  of  them  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
risks  against  which  no  kindness  can  provide.  To  abandon  their 
wild  and  irregular  habits,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulated  obser- 
vances of  a  settled  society,  is  of  itself  a  hazardous  experiment 
And  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  influence  of 
contact  with  Europeans,  the  early  emigrants  know  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  the  entire  failure  of  their  plans  as  far  as  these  are 
connected  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  natives. 
But  they  are  entitled  to  ask,  are  there  no  evils  connected  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  race  ?  Are  not  the  desolating  raw 
now  waged  between  them  under  the  influence  of  which  vast  tracts 
of  country  have  been  well  nigh  depopulated,  real  and  tangible 
sources  of  misery  which  far  outweigh  the  problematical  injuries  to 
be  inflicted  by  English  colonization?  Leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  convicts  and  sailors  by  whom  the  country  is  infested, 
and  looking  only  to  the  relations  between  the  New  Zeafcuiden 
themselves ;  they  may  ask  if  nothing  is  to  be  hazarded  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  and  ferocious  warfare  now  almost 
ceaselessly  waged,  and  to  which  European  arms  and  some  smat- 
tering of  European  skill  have  given  so  much  more  deadly  a  charac- 
ter ?  The  preservation  of  the  New  Zealand  race  is  a  worthy  object; 
but  the  substitution  of  Christian  feeling  and  the  arts  and  manners 
of  civilized  life  for  the  degrading  superstitions  and  atrocious  prac- 
tices by  which  the  character  of  that  race  is  now  disfigured,  is 
an  object  far  more  worthy.  Such  an  alteration  cannot-  be 
effected  without  some  sacrifice  and  considerable  risk ;  but  never 
was  there  a  great  object  which  did  not  make,  at  least,  equal 
demands  upon  those  engaged  in  prosecuting  it,  and  involve  at 
least  equal  hazards.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  Alt 
good  can  only  be  reached  through  suffering ;  and  that,  oftentimes 
the  highest  good  demands  the  greatest  and,  apparently,  theks* 
effectual  sacrifices.  Knowing  this,  however,  we  cannot  bid  say 
one  refrain  from  attempts  at  improvement.  We  have  ntft* 
read  the  command,  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  tkat 
we  can  counsel  abstinence  from  good  lest  evil  should  be  p* 
duced. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  advert  to  the  character  of  the 
country  within  which  the  proposed  settlement  is  to  be  found;  * 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  4680* 
to  the  settlers  a  high  degree  of  immediate  prosperity.  Tbaofe  wto 
may  desire  information  upon  this  subject,  will  find  itampty ft* 
nisiied  in  the  first  work  at  the  head  of  this  article.  ThnawoA 
however,  we  may  mention.  The  situation  of  New  Zetland  fc 
admirablv  adapted  for  commerce;  it  abounds  with  secure  trf 
spacious  Wbours;  its  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  coneanwff 
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testimony  of  all  who  have  visited  it,  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
natives  are  anxious  to  have  an  English  settlement  up$n  their 
shores,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  protection  of  English 
law,  and  the  advantages  of  English  commerce.  The  principles  of 
colonization  are  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  has  been  established,  and  which  we  detailed  in  a  former 
number  of  this  journal.  The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
their  practical  working,  augurs  most  favourably  for  their  future 
results;  and,  they  of  themselves,  furnish  almost  a  guarantee  for 
the  prosperity  of  any  settlement  founded  in  conformity  with 
them.  But  for  these  matters,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  men- 
tioned above.  Our  object  has  been  to  examine  into  the  influence 
which  a  colony  was  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  natives ;  because, 
if  it  had  appeared,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  the  sufferers  by  its 
formation,  we  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
the  intended  settlement  We  anticipate  no  such  results,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  anything  can  save  and  elevate  the  New 
Zealand  race,  it  will  be  the  introduction  among  them  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  proposed  colony. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity  ;  with  their  Application 
to  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages.  By  JonN  Fostkh, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  edition, 
1763. 

A  S  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  music  is  that  which  imparts  to  it  half 
-**•  of  itself,  moulds  its  character,  and  tunes  the  national  ear ; 
so  when  its  first  stage  is  passed,  metre  succeeds,  and  is  so  influ- 
ential on  poetry  and  on  pronunciation  as  to  deserve  peculiar  atten- 
tion in  the  philosophical  history  of  languages.  It  is  not  any  large 
proportion  of  our  pages  that  can  ever  be  occupied  with  such  sub- 
jects ;  yet,  we  think,  they  may  be  made  neither  uninteresting  nor 
uninstructive. 

In  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  import- 
mice  of  knowing  on  wnat  syllable  of  a  word  the  accent  falls.  For 
the  help  of  beginners,  accents  are  often  written  in  the  text  of 
Italian ;  and  from  a  Greek  text,  we  may  almost  say,  they  are 
never  omitted.  How  perplexing  then  is  it  to  the  Greek  student 
to  find  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  pronounce  the  accent  which  he  is 
constrained  to  write  *  We  are  informed  that  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  of  ^Byzantium  down- 
ward, adopted  this  method  of  writing  the  accent,  in  order  to  help 
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foreigners  to  pronounce  the  language;  yet  to  us  it  is  an  entire 
ignis  fatuus,  positively  leading  us  astray. 

The  last  English  hook  written  professedly  to  clear  up  this 
difficulty,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  or  at  least  the  book  which  has 
attained  most  celebrity,  is  Mr.  Foster's  Essay:  its  date,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  1763.  This  book  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
one  at  Oxford;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  entertaining,  learned,  and 
instructive.  But  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  it  has  brought 
English  Hellenists,  is  nearly  the  following :  «  That  the  Greek 
'  accents  certainly  did  mean  something;  that  they  indicate  a  pro- 
'  nunciation  nearly  as  old  as  Plato ;  that  the  marks  are  by  all  means 
'  to  be  retained  in  our  printed  books ;  yet  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
'able  to  pronounce  them,  and  there  is  no  great  use  in  trying.' 
One  grand  mistake  of  Mr.  Foster  rose  out  of  ignorance  of  fact; 
viz.  that  the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  accents  almost  exactly  as 
the  English  pronounce  theirs,  and  neglect  the  quantity  of  syllables 
altogether.  He  labours  much  to  vindicate  the  learned  Greeks  of 
late  centuries  from  the  charge  of  barbarity,  ignorance,  &o,  topjpve 
that  theirs  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  it  is  full  20QQyevs 
old;  while  he  unhappily  mistook  what  is  their  pronunciation, 
never  having  heard  it,  we  presume. 

Most  persons  of  information  are  now  aware,  that  a  nodem 
Greek  sounds  av0pu>wog  as  though  it  were  written  avfyowvc* 
iroXXajac  as  voWukic,  and  so  on;  the  longs  and  shorts  Wig 
nothing,  the  accent  every  thing.  If  now  Mr.  Foster  have  tralj 
proved  what  he  has  argued  with  great  strength,  we  must  hfitien 
that  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and,  perhaps,  Aristotle  wd 
Plato,  used  a  pronunciation  subversive  of  received  quatttitiet; 
a  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  F.  professes  himself  utterly  irreooh 
'  cileable. 

Another  mistake  on  Mr.  F's.  part,  which  greatly  injures  Ui 
book,  is  yet  very  pardonable,  because  it  is  so  very  ****** **- 
We  have  never  seen  an  English  grammar  in  which  the  Mb 
about  it  is  laid  down :  but  we  must  appeal  to  our  readers'  own  em 
in  the  matter.  He  alleges  then  (or  rather,  concedes  to  his  qppfc 
nerds),  that  in  the  English  language,  accent  and  quantity  are  J* 
separable :  that  is,  long  syllables  are  accented,  .and'MG 
syllables  are  long.  This  is  wholly  a  mistake.  Many 
syllables  are  unaccented,  and  many  short  syllables  are^MSta 
and  this  even  in  the  same  word.  Thus  the  word  medswfd. 
the  first  syllable  shorter  than  the  second,  yet  the  accent  is  oftfe 
first.  The  same  happens  very  often,  as  in  balance,  h6aors$  *hdd*B* 
finisht,  &c.  Sometimes  two  syllables  are  both  long,  and  the  a* 
cent  may  be  on  either,  according  to  the  sense  or  usage :  a%  cdatsd, 
contest ;  insult,  insult;  western,  outline,  downfall,  expldm*  Brit 
very  often,  accent  and  quantity  do  go  together,   as  in  jrffa%b 
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mighty>  beauty ,  pretend,  beniaih.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
English  idiom  however,  to  allow  a  final  accented  syllable  to 
remain  short;  but  the  voice  manages  to  dwell  on  anid  lengthen  it; 
as,  upset  (npsett),  until  (untill),  begin  (beginn)9  except  when 
a  word  is  united  to  it,  as  begin-it,  in  which  case  the  accented 
syllable  sometimes  remains  short.  But  English  is  not  acquainted 
with  a  final  short  accented  vowel,  as  in  the  Greek  iiiri,  which, 
however  our  organs  easily  pronounce. 

•   A  little  attention  only  on  the  part  of  our  readers  will,  we  think, 
now  show,  that  the  following  English  words  might  be  written  in, 
Greek  characters,  with  the  accent,  most  clearly : 


penitent, 
duplicate, 
'  brethren, 

*  06 timing, 
'•'  complete, 

•  fadustry, 

-  industrious, 
"<I&riocrat, 


TTEVITEVT 

SovirXtKair 

fiplOptV 

avrXoivtyy 

KOfiirXTr 

(vdoirrpi 

tvSoarpiog 

SipoKpar 


dem&cracy, 

s6rrowful, 

overlo&k, 

imbecile, 

mechanics, 

pedantry, 

contritely, 


$ip6icpa<n 

cropw6v\ 

wptpXvtc. 

ip£{<rt\ 

piKavi% 

-nriSavrpt 

KOvrpotrXi 


*  Nothing  need  be  desired  more  marked  than  the  separation  of 
accent  and  quantity  in  these  and  numberless  other  cases.  It  will 
be  seen  that  cases  exist  in  our  language  even  of  polysyllable  words, 
having  the  penultima  long,  yet  the  accent  on  the  an tepen ultima; 
as  is  pedantry,  contritely.  It  is  with  no  good  reason,  therefore, 
that  some  have  doubted  whether  the  Hellenic  could  have  had  such 
words  as,  avdparirog,  eTreira,  yaXaKTog,  fcfi/Suvoc,  with  the  same  ar- 
rangement 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  use  now  made  of  accents  by 
the  modern  Greeks  is  the  use  for  which  they  are  invented. 
The  rules  laid  down  by  earliest  grammarians  have  so  extensive  an 
agreement  with  the  accentuation  of  words  by  perfectly  illiterate 
peasants ;  many  of  the  rules  singularly  arbitrary  and  unaccount- 
able; as  to  make  any  other  supposition  untenable  for  a  moment 
Moreover,  all  foreign  words,  as  those  from  Turkish  or  Italian, 
brought  into  modern  Greek,  are  declined  according  to  other  and 
simpler  laws  of  accentuation;  testifying  that  the  moderns  have  no1 
disposition  to  invent  any  so  complicated  system  as  that  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  them. 

The  accentuation  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  not  that  which  Mr, 
Foster  describes  it,  a  mere  elevation  of  musical  tone;  but  as  ifi 
English,  it  is  a  stress  or  emphasis  laid  on  the  syllable,  which  how- 
ever, almost  necessarily  draws  after  it  a  small  elevation  of  tone. 
The  emphasis  is  the  most  characteristic  and  necessary  thing. 
Perhaps  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  long  word,  the  musical  ele- 
vation is  more  considerable  than  in  English  speech ;  as,  also,  when 
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it  falls  on  the  former  of  two  vowels,  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
much  emphasis.  In  such  cases  as,  7rapaico7n),  oXiywpia,  the 
English  ear  distinctly  appreciates,  not  only  an  emphasis  on  the 
accented  syllables,  but  a  lifting  of  the  voice  that  approaches 
to  singing.  But  in  no  case  of  Greek  accentuation  is  the  em- 
phasis wanting.  Small  words,  as  rov,  rrjv9  &c,  when  through 
union  with  others  they  lose  emphasis,  lose  the  elevation  of  tone 
also. 

We  think  it  is  not  now  difficult  to  see  what  are  the  chief  proso- 
diacal  changes  of  pronunciation,  which  in  the  last  2000  years  the 
Greek  language  has  really  undergone.  Just  as  we  hear  Irish- 
men say  grandfather  or  grdndfcther9  so  have  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally accustomed  themselves  to  shorten  many  of  their  vowels  when 
unaccented,  as  in  avOpwiroc.  In  fact  the  difference  of  long  and 
short  vowels  has  in  most  cases  disappeared,  and  an  intermediate 
sound  been  adopted.  For  instance,  the  o  and  o>  are  both  merged 
in  the  close  o  of  the  Italians  and  French ;  except  in  such  cases 
as  rov  0£ov  rwv  Otiov,  (ton  Theon  tdn  thedn,  the  God  of  gods,) 
where  they  distinguish  them  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Hence, 
in  modern  words,  the  spelling  is  often  uncertain,  as,  oro/ii) 
or  aictjjfii,  yet;  al  KOKtoveg  or  al  Kotcovaig,  the  ladies.  The 
diphthongs  01,  €«,  vi  with  the  vowels  q,  v,  are  merged  in  the 
sound  £,  for  which  reason,  the  modern  pronunciation  is  called 
iotacism;  ai9  also,  and  €  are  confounded.  Some  of  these 
changes  were,  doubtless,  very  early,  probably  before  the  days  of 
Augustus  Caesar :  but  in  Roman  times  v  or  y  had  its  peculiar 
sound,  different  from  the  Latin  u  or  i,  being  probably  a  French  «. 

Another  change  consists  in  dropping  the  sound  of  the  circum- 
flex, or,  rather,  in  confounding  it  with  the  simple  accent.  What 
this  circumflex  was,  is  not  very  clear  to  us.  The  grammarians 
say,  that  it  consisted  in  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice ;  and,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  say,  that  that  they  ought  to  know,  but  for 
the  strange  errors  alleged  as  facts  by  English  grammarians,  one 
after  another,  concerning  our  own  language  and  pronunciation. 
There  are  reasons  that  make  us  suspect  that  wg  and  &c  differed 
in  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  just  as  French  o  and  6,  eu  and  eu :  but 
whatever  was,  no  difference  now  exists. 

A  third  important  change  may  be  a  result  of  the  first ;  viz.  that 
modern  Greek  jwetry  is  regulated  solely  by  accent  (that  is,  by 
the  written  accent),  so  far  as  rules  can  be  given  for  its  metre. 
The  following  lines  are  well  known  as  having  been  given  to  the 
English  public  first  by  Lord  Byron. 

'  Enrc  fiac,  St  <pi\i\\i)va,  mot;  <j>ipTt  ttiv  oicAaSfav. 
Kat  ti)i/  a7raoayo()T]Tov  twv  Tovpiaov  rvpavviav  i'  &C. 

Q'  Tell  us,  ()  Pliilhellenist,  how  hear  ye  slavery, 
And  the  inconsolable  tyranny  of  the  Turks  ?'] 
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The  metre  of  which  ids  lordship  compares  with 

'  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  livM  in  country  ^natters'— 

Mr.  Foster  has  fallen  into  a  singular  error  about  such  metres,*-*- 
p.  201.  '  After  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  these  marks  k  sup* 
'posed  to  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  and  perverted.  In 
'  the  rambling  poems  of  John  Tsetses*  written  in  the  thirteenth 
*  century,  they  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  regulated  his 
'metre,"  &c.  He  convinces  himself  that  such  a  thing  never 
happened,  except  by  the  mistake  of  the  half-learned,  who  thought 
that  the  accentual  mark  indicated  '  the  stress  of  a  long  quantity.' 
A*  if  a  short  musical  note  could  not  have  a  strews,  as  well  asa  long 
onel 
.  It  is  surprising  that  so  able  and  well-informed  a  writer  as  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford,  in  his  translation  of  Thiersch's  Greek  GrAmmai^ 
should  allege  that  accent  is  inconsistent  with  Quantity,  and  shoMld 
deprecate  pronouncing  Greek  with  accent  at  all.  Now,  if  so,  we 
say,  do  not  teaze  your  pupils  with  writing  the  accents.  It  is 
really  too  bad  to  write  them  and  not  sound  them.  But  the  diffi- 
culty urged  is  this;  that  to  our  ears  accent  has  so  vast  a  predomi- 
nance over  quantity,  that  the  accent  utterly  destroys  all  narmony 
ip  the  ancient  Greek  poetry.  We  propose  to  examine  this  objec- 
tion thoroughly,  and  to  enter  into  some  comparison  of  English  and 
Greek  metrical  principles,  for  this  purpose. 

In  our  own  poetry,  we  recognize  three  grand  classes  of  metre : 

(1)  that  in  which  the  accent  properly  falls  on  alternate  syllables: 

(2)  that  in  which  every  two  accents  are  separated  by  two 
unaccented  syllables :  (3)  that  which  is  mixed  of  both  kinds  with 
more  or  less  irregularity.  The  first  sort  is  called  iambic  or 
trochaic,  according  as  the  accent  falls  on  even  or  on  odd  syllables 
of  a  line  —but  there  is  no  difference  of  principle  between  them. 
An  iambic  line,  as: 

'A  fortress  rais'd  by  freedom's  hands ;' 

Is  changed  into  a  trochaic  by  dropping  the  first  syllable,  thus : 
'  Fortress  rais'd  by  Freedom's  hands/ 

It  can  hardly  be  needed  *  to  state  that '  iamb'  is  here  used  »n 


*  In  ease  any  of  our  readers  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  Greek  feet,  we  think  it  safer  to  add  the' following  table. 


O  O     Pyrrhic 
—  X7J    Trochee  or 

Choree 
i*,  —    Iamb 
Spondee  mm 


O  O  O  Tribrach 

—  v^,  \jf  Dactyl 
^  j  —  Anapeest 

—  —  —  Molossus 
\j  —  O  Amphibrach 

—  ^j  —  Crcttc  |        all. 


Here  the  mark  \j  denotes 
a  short,  and  —  a 
long  syllable,  and 
have  properly  no  re- 
lation to  accent  at 
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an  accentual  sense,  as  likewise  <  trochee  ;■  the  fonner  to  iflean  a 
dissyllable  word  accented  on  the  last,  the  latter  the  sarne  aeccbted 
on  the  first  syllable.  Thus  frighten  is  a  trochee,  pretend  Sin  iamb* 
both  as  to  accent  and  quantity :  shadows  is  an  accentual  tro*b*6» 
but  an  iamb  as  regards  quantity;  and  so  on. 

The  second  land  is  called  dactylic  or  anapeestic,  again  otfry 
with  reference  to  the  mode  of  commencing  the  line.  •   Thug  r 


i,- 


«■  ■'  i 


'  Newer  again  in  the  green  sunny  boVn,  '   '  ^x?\ 

Where  my  forefathers  liv'd,  shall  I  spiad  the  sweet  hotfra.'  '  '■■•'■'"^ 

Here  the  former  verse  is  called  dactylic,  because  the  accftttf  Ir" 
on  the  first  syllable ;  the  third  is  anapsBStic,  because  two  syBa^e* 
precede  the  first  accent    But  the  distinction  of  names  la  inciM 
A*  well  might  we  call  a  verse  c  amphibra<4ian '  v^Mch  h*s  <rt^ 
syllable  before  the  first  accent    As:  -  '*'  y>i 

'  Say,  rush'd  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth ' . . .  • 

The  third  kind  is  a  genuine  English  metre,  but  in  the  last 
century  had  been  fairly  banished  by  the  artificial  school  of  Pope; 
until  brought  back  by  our  most  modern  poets,  begroniogtinifi 
Coleridge.    The  old  English  ballad  freely  admitted  it,  jwiarafcA*:1 
most  successful  imitators  of  the  ancient  style.  a'.<\:u  hi AT 

Southey  writes  in  one  of  his  ballads :  \  yiittwy 

•  *  ■  ■ 

*  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  on  her  breast  •  .   '  i^no  wjiu 

'  Thro'  rags  did  the*  winter  blow ;  .  ,.;    :  oiij  moi? 

'  She  sat  with  her  face  toward  the  wind,    .  .-tuiin;- 

'  wAnd  thg  grave  was  cover'd  with  snow.*,  . , , ; ,  ■; }  •„ . ■ 


•inpr 


Here  by  the  marks  w  v  we  have  denoted  the  two  contiguous  unac- 
cented syllables  which  diversify  the  metre. 

But,  except  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballads,  this  irregular 
style  is  now  reserved  by  poets  of  greatest  taste  for  wild  jlint' 
which,  in  some  sense,  we  may  call  dithyrambic.  1%  pfeifapfc94tffti' 
a  mere  fancy,  therefore,  to  compare  the  three  kinds  ^f  Ac  tfW1 
the  three  principal  kinds  admitted  in  Greek — via.  drakaitte}  i 
and  dithyrambic.     Our  terms  are  too  narrow.     We  with  1sA\ 
to  include  all  that  is  iambic  and  trochaic;  the  second,  all  that 
is  dactylic;  the  third,  all  that  is  irregular,  and,  perhaps,  iiilariwh 
to  be  sung  to  music.  , 

We  request  our  readers,  once  more,  to  reflect  on'tfafe'i^Mttf^ 
separation  of  accent  and  quantity  in  English  poetry*  *.  rFjW 
instance,  in  Campbell's  line  : 


'  Say,  rush'd  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth'— > 
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i*j  syllables,  tag,  bold,    are  necessarily  feng**  fthftMgtv  >%dt^ 
KMteU.    .J?mte*\  weil  caU4  oar  attentmn»t»»  die  fkity  that1  'Mrfg;'1-' 
fcf $be*V are  wo*da  of  no  vary  distinct  meaning. '  {If  ft5  asTa'1 
isiteal  explanation),  a  crotchet    represents  '  a  long  sytbbleV' 
d  a  quaver  a  short  one,  then  minims  aqd'semtbrevefr'ttfe'  Muck 
tv  longf  while  semiquavers  and  demisem$<^\s?te  ttre  iiik/ch 
re  short.     The  English  tongue  does  not  dwell  oil  two  ttteftigAU' 
s   consonants    as    the    Italians    do,    who    pronounce    tempo 
Uto*  with  a  peculiar  pause  On  mp  and  #  ;  hence,  the  first  and 
rd  syllable  in  exuhingly  are by  us  pretty  rapidly  dispatched, 
ragh  not  quite  short     But  bold  has  a  long  vowel  and  two  con- 
stats following  it,  so  as  to  attain  what  might  be  tbmpared 
jfr.femibreve  length.     What  the  old  grammarians  call  *  long  by  - 
jpition,'  is  the  pause  of  the  voice  caused  by  any  accamoktiort  of . 
Sonants.    This  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  English  poetry,  if  the  1^ 
»  several;  and  the  most  artificial  of  poets  knew  its  foreeV  hf- 
iting: 

'  When  'Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  we  ght  to  thr6w, 
*l\    The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow/ 

■M-|l'  J        ■ 

tee-asfr,  and  dstw  loading  the  unaccented  syllables,  produce 
^labouring  effect  which  he  aimed  at. 

Thus  while  accent  determines  that  a  line  shall  be  metrical, 
antity  is  that  which*  gives  it  .expression,  harmony,  variety. 
jrses  in  which  all  the  accented  syllables  are  long,  and  all  the 
accented  short,  if  often  recurring,  would  be  most  offensive, 
>m  the  tripping  or  bounding  effect  produced  by  the  too  vehement 
pulse  of  the  voice :  being  like  the  scanning  of  verses  practised 
•  children.  Not  dissimilar  is  Homer's  line  (pronounced  as  we 
onounce  it), 

'  Aim*'  tirnra  irtdovSt  KvXivhro  \aag  ovaritis'— 

e  regard  it,  therefore,  as  inaccurate,  to  speak  as  though  in 

Slisn  poetry  accent  were  every  thing  and  quantity  nothing: 
i  has  its  own  place  to  serve,  and  each  is  greatly  dependent 
l  jbe  sense  and  oratorical  union  of  words.  Nor  is  accent,  any 
qre  than  quantity,  found  in  harmonious  metre  according  to  any 


•  Mr.  Foster  p.  371,  encourages  the  popular  error,  which  supposes  that  in 
asttow,  shadow,  potter,  &c,  we  really  pronounce  11,  dd,  tt,  and  hereby  pro- 
ag  the  preceding  vowel.    In  any  such  cases,  our  pronunciation  is  Jiffy 

;picted  shalo,  shadd,  pota,  orpoter — the  double  consonant  is  only  an  index 
at  the  vowel  is  to  be  shortened :  but  the  consonant  is  not  reauy  sounded 
mble :  nor  ever  in  English,  except  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as  upset  (upsett). 
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very  fixed  rules.  For  instance,  in  Milton'*  first  line  of '  Paradise 
Lost — 

'  Of  man's  |  first  disobedience,  &nd  the  fruit — ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  foot  is  (both  as  to  accent 
and  quantity),  a  trochee  instead  of  an  iamb ;  while  the  fourth 
accent  is  almost  too  weak  to  be  counted.  Here  is  a  case  in  which 
time  seems  more  regarded  than  accent  for  completing  the  verse; 
as  happens  in  many  cases,  provided  that  the  number  of  accents 
remain  the  same,  and  several  of  them  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain a  general  rhythym  through  the  whole  verse.  Indeed,  any  of 
the  first  four  feet  of  the  English  admits  of  an  (accentual)  trochee 
in  place  of  an  iamb,  so  that  only  the  trochees  do  not  occur  too 
often.  We  extract  the  following  examples  from  Mr.  Foster,  who, 
however,  as  we  think,  confuses  the  whole  subject  by  supposing 
accent  and  quantity  to  be  (in  English)  inseparable. 

'  Die  6f  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  * — 

'  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ' — 

'  Jacl,  |  rvh6  with  inh6spitable  guile  ' — 

'  Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  |  lodden  with  stormy  blists  '— 

4  Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  |  nutter  with  fire.' 

The  second  of  these  lines  has  every  syllable  in  it  long,  yet  is 
harmonious  by  virtue  of  the  accent.  Such  must  have  been  the 
old  Roman  metre,  before  it  had  been  thoroughly  forced  into  sub- 
jection to  Greek  principles;  for  assuredly  it  must  have  been 
something  else  than  mere  quantity  which  made  the  following  line 
metrical  to  Cicero's  ear. 

'  Kami  baccarum  ubertate  IncurvescfireV 

which  is  meant  for  a  six-foot  Iambic  !  In  Italian  poetry  it  is 
manifest  that  harmony  consists,  as  in  English,  partly  of  accent 
and  partly  of  time.     Thus  in  the  opening  lines  of  Tasso : 

Canto  Tarmi  pietose,  e  il  capitano 
Che  gran  sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo — 

two  accentual  Trochees  begin,  in  the  place  of  Iambs. 

That  which  the  Latins  call  the  casura,  or  division  of  a  verse. 
also  influences  English  metre.  In  fact,  the  trochee  which  we 
have  above  noticed,  in  place  of  the  Iamb,  is  chiefly  allowable 
after  a  pause  ufthe  voice ;  as  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse, 
since  the  voice  lias  necessarily  paused  before  that.  This  will  be 
manifest  in  the  instances  above.  The  want  of  harmony  remarked 
by  Mr.  Foster  in  the  line, 
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*I*n  their  triple  degree*,  regions  to  which-*-' 

wrongly  explained  by  him.  In  fact,  it  is  owing  to  several 
lses:  1st.  that  the  Trochee  triple  is  not  preceded  by  a  pause 
the  voice :  2nd.  To  the  too  great  frequency  of  the  trochees : 
ly.  To  the  weakness  of  the  first  word,  which  ill  bears  a  stress 
tfce  voice.  Change  the  word  in  to  down,  and  the  verse  becomes 
&  inharmonious.  As  it  stands,  we  may  well  mistake  it  for  ana- 
fctic :  <vIn  their  triple  degrees.' — 4>thly.  To  the  weakness  also 
the  syllable  tri,  which  is  short,  since  the  consonants  pi  are  so 
Mible  of  union,  that  even  the  Romans  counted  a  vowel  short 
Tore  them.  In  fact  a  long  syllable  prefixed  to  the  line  would 
ke  a  better  blank  verse  of  it,  as : — 

e  A'll  in  their  triple  degrees ; — regions  to  which—* 

iere  triple  is  now  two  short  syllables  for  one  long,J  with  the 
»ent  on  the  former  of  the  two.     This  is  perfectly  conformable 
all  the  principles  of  the  Greek  iambic  verse. 
To  return  to  the  caesura.      It  facilitates  the  dwelling  of  the 
ice  on  a  terminating  syllable.     Mr.  Foster  produces  the  line: 

'Eternity  ! — thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought — '■ 

t  rhythm  of  which,  as  usual,  he  but  half  explains.  The  second 
cent  falls  on  a  syllable  so  insignificant,  that  the  skilful  reciter, 
mend  the  matter,  will  throw  a  peculiarly  strong  emphasis  on 
e  first  accent;  which  the  nature  of  the  word  allows.  Next,  he 
mses  after  the  word,  and  thus  makes  up  the  time  which  is  defi- 
ant, before  proceeding  farther  in  the  verse.  The  very  same 
use  acts  to  justify  great  shortness  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  line, 
only  we  can  lay  a  strong  stress  on  the  penultimate  accent  As ; 

'  In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy.— 
Solutus  o'mni  fce'nore— ' 

In  rhyme,  however,  where  the  final  syllable  ought  to  be 
stinctly  heard,  such  a  liberty  is  less  justifiable,  and  should  be 
ore  sparingly  used.  To  illustrate  the  caesura  yet  further,  con- 
ier  the  following  line : 

f  Eternity  is  now  in  view. — ' 

Here,  since  the  voice  cannot  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable,  that 
rllable  is  felt  to  be  weak,  especially  since  a  vowel  follows. 
etter  is : 

'  Eternity  lies  now  in  view — ' 
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because,  1st.  The  consonant  does  not  melt  into  the  preceding 
vowel  as  did  the  vowel  i ;  2nd.  The  syllable  lies  being  longer  than 
is,  helps  to  make  up  the  time  demanded  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
accents. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  subordinate,  yet  essential 
part  which  quantity  holds  in  English  metre.  We  must  now  show 
now  by  managing  the  voice,  we  throw  the  accent  at  pleasure*  on 
different  words,  so  as  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  demaadsof 
the  metre.  First,  when  two  monosyllables  come  together,  eaoh 
having  (in  prose)  its  own  accent,  we  can  make  either  accent  pre- 
dominate, so  as  to  produce  either  an  iamb  or  a  trochee.  Thus  in 
prose,  we  say,  a  wild  horse  ;  but  in  poetry,  either  wild  honey  or 
wild  horse.     For  example  : 

'  Thet  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream.' 

.    But: 

*  Drag  the  wild  horse  to  grace  the  barbarous  show.'    '  '      . 

Again:  "  " •'■'■-  " 

'  Rushes  in  torrents  to  swill  the  wild  flood.' 

But: 

■  ■ '.  ' 
'  The  wild  flood  rages  o'er  the  plains  below.* 

Next,  in  anapastics,  bv  giving  a  strong  metrical  accent  tin 
certain  syllables,  we  can  throw  as  it  were  into  the  back  ground 
other  accented  syllables,  so  as  to  take  no  notice  of  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  vehement  impetus  of  the  voice  in  anapas- 
tics,  which  makes  it  a  sort  of  doggrel  if  unskilfully  managed,  and 
has  prejudiced  many  against  a  noble  metre.  Mr.  roster  speaks  of 
the  following  line  as  cretics  : 

O  the  sweet  country  life  blest  with  health,  peace/ and  ea 


j»  iiv.- 


but  the  circumstance  that  the  1st,  4th,  7th,  and  10th  syllables  are 
long,  and  have  a  (subordinate)  accent,  is  quite  accidental  andno- 


*  Some  languages,  as  French  and  Turkish,  hare  no  decided  accent  on  aajr 
one  syllable  of  a  word,  but  a  slight  uniform  stress  on  each  syllable.  Me*er- 
tbcleis  in  a  sentence,  eni/oricii/  accent  always  exists,  failing-  on  special 
syllables.  This  must  five  yet  greater  latitude  to  the  reciter ;  and  in  const 
<jiu-ncc.  the  poetry  ha*  far  less  intrinsic  harmony.  More  must  depend  on 
recitation  or  music,  ami  the  recognition  of  the  metre  is  less  simply  a  mental 
operation. 

t  l>it;iuun  fancy  thai  ihe  three  long  syllable*  viid  horse  swims,  so 
smooth  and  ur.ifonn.  with  a  subordinate  acceut  even  on  the  middle  one*  helps 
us  to  feci  the  animal's  buoyancy  and  mcrgv.  a*  he  lifts  himself  abort  the 
waves?     But  the  metre  if  good,  independently  of  the  matter  narrated. 
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thing  at  all  to  the  metres  which  recognizes  only  four  accents  in 
the  Ene.  We  may  even  find  some  parallel  to  the  Greek  ~*pk 
"Agh9  which  excited  the  envy  of  Martial,  in  cases  such  as : 

Wild  rushes  the  torrent,  the  boat  rushes  wild — 

in  which  the  words  wild  and  rushes  take  the  accent  alternately, 
and  the  metre  is  determined  nearly  as  much  by  the  time  interven- 
ingf  between  the  four  accents,  as  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  four. 

Perhaps  our  reader  will  now  concede,  that  dactylic  or  anapaestic 
verse  is  more  removed  from  speaking  and  nearer  to  song,  than  is 
the  iambic ;  while  it  also  admits  more  liberty  of  accommodating 
words  to  the  wants  of  the  metre.  The  same  circumstances  are 
observable  in  Greek  poetry.  The  epic  verse  rose  out  of  the  ear- 
liest Greek  minstrelsy,  and  retained  many  marks  of  its  musical 
origin.  One  might  oelieve  that  it  was  once  a  perpetual  chant  of 
some  one  fixed  tune ;  and  the  voice  so  moulded  the  words  of  the 
language  as  to  give  many  of  them  several  pronunciations  which 
the  after  spelling  has  depicted. 

In  the  Homeric  verse,  the  quantity  is  often  imperfect,  and  only 
made  out  by  managing  the  voice.  Thus — he  has  d-nroveecrdai, 
dOavaroGt  A7roAAa>voe,  A/7"  /UTyrfv,  ara\avrov9  and  numerous  others, 
in  part  concealed  by  a  fictitious  orthography,  in  part  accounted 
for  by  arbitrary  rules  of  the  grammarians,  which  do  but  hide  the 
principle.  Such  a  rule  is  their  doctrine  of  the  '  Caesura ;  '  which 
quite  fails  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  To  explain  our 
meaning,  we  will  take  the  verse : 

rjfxtripip   ei/i  oiKy,  tv  Apyti,  TifXoOt  irarptiQ — 

Here  they  tell  us  that  it  is  the  ccesura  or  division  which  makes 
the  first  w  long,  in  spite*  of  the  vowel  that  follows.  When  we 
object,  that  it  does  not  make  the  second  w  also  long ;  they  reply  : 
No,  because  the* feat  of  the  metre  falls  on  the  first,  and  not  on  the 
second.  So  that  it  seems  not  to  be  the  caesura,  but  the  beat,  that 
lengthens  the  w.  Moreover,  the  beat  without  any  ccesura  in  other 
cases  lengthens  a  syllable,  as  in  airovtzaQai.  Nay,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  voice  cannot  pause  after  the  first  oi,  but  must  pause 
after  the  second,  so  that  the  '  division  '  after  the  first  is  wholly 
fictitious.  Our  wonder  now  rather  is,  that  the  caesura  does  not 
lengthen  the  second  o>.  For  we  will  quite  allow  its  force  in  such 
cases  as  the  following,  where  there  is  really  a  pause  : 


*  It  is  treated  as  an  axiom,  that  a  vowel  or  diphthong"  long  of  itself  should 
of  course  be  shortened  if  a  vowel  follows :  but  such  words  as  apxa'0£>  tirtrkioc, 
&c,  ought  to  show  that  the  rule  is  arbitrary. 
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ttvrov,  I  tivoKtv  atrrv  fttya  Ylpictfioio  tXw/uv— ~ 
Et  succus  pecorf ,  |  et  lac  subducitnr  agnis. 

But  we  are  now  led  to  inquire,  What  is  the  metrical  beat  so 
talked  of?  Is  it  not  as  in  music,  where  an  cmpluuti*  is  given  to 
the  first  note  of  every  bar,  or  half-bar?  If  so,  wherein  does  this 
differ  from  what  tee  call  accent?  Mr.  Foster  would  hare 
no  difficulty  in  replying,  that  it  is  the  very  same,  because  ke  holds 
the  Greek  accent  not  to  imply  any  stress  of  the  voice,  but  only 
musical  elevation.  We  cannot  thus  escape,  because  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  accents  as  uttered  by  the  modern 
Greeks  rightly  express  that  for  which  the  marks  were  invented. 
Yet  that  the  metrical  beat  could  mean  any  tiling  else,  seems  im- 
possible. Moreover,  the  testimony  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing,  and  to  its  effect  on  the  metre  in  lengthening  short  syllable*, 
is  as  uniform  and  positive  as  could  be  desired ;  while  the  Homeric 
verses  themselves  are  full  of  proof  of  its  influence. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  driven,  is  this:  That  the 
epic  poetry  was  not  (properly  speaking)  ready  but  was  simy,  or 
chanted,  in  such  a  way  that  the  poetical  accent  was  in  mixnerotn 
cases  decidedly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  speech,  or  of  prose 
reading.  In  such  a  conclusion  there  is  nothing  which  we  might 
not  be  prepared  to  believe.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
orientals,  perhaps  in  all  ages.  At  this  day  the  Koran  is  not  read, 
but  chanted ;  and  much  more  of  necessity  is  metrical  poetry 
chanted.  We  arc  informed  of  the  great  pains  taken,  in  Uie  eJd 
Athenian  education,  to  teach  bovs  a  right  intonation  of  Homer's 
lines ;  and  the  description  is  such,  as  to  produce  the  belief  that  it 
was  something  more  than  reading.  Even  among  ourselves  when 
poetry  is  sung  to  music,  vast  liberties  are  taken  in  transposing  the 
accents:  often  indeed  with  a  great  want  of  taste,  and  great  loss  to 
the  sentiment,  when  quavering  is  thrown  away  on  unimportant 
syllables. 

If  this  view  be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  change  in 
Greek  poetry.  The  old  system  was  artificial,  kept  up  by  music- 
masters  and  rhapsodists,  and  by  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
When  learning  so  predominated  over  genius,  that  the  educated 
part  of  the  Greeks  dreamt  of  nothing  but  of  imitating,  or  of  com- 
menting on  the  ancients ;  the  vulgar  meanwhile  followed  nature 
in  the  construction  of  their  rude  rhymes,  called  at  first  ot/y/m 
iroXtrticof,  public  or  vulgar  couplets.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptibly prosaic  than  the  early  efforts  of  this  nature;  and 
naturally,  they  were  recited  with  the  common  prose  accent 
Recent  years  have  cultivated  the  taste  and  powers  of  the  Greeks. 
and  there  is  now  no  reason,  why  their  poetry,  cultivated  on  its 
native  principles,  should  not  equal  that  of  any  in  Europe. 

We  believe  then,  that  the  prose  accent  anS  poetical  accent  was 
quite  different,  the  latter  admitting  of  considerable  modification 
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ftoording  to  the  metre  employed;  though  (as  we  think)  having 
wo  chief  varieties,  cerreapondiftg  to  the  epic  and  dtamatic  mea- 
ares,  (or  to  the  dactylic  and  iambic.)  We  seem  brought  to  tihe 
(inclusion,  which  perhaps  Sir  D.  Sandford  approves,  that  the 
eoent  (as  written  in  our  books)  ought  to  be  neglected. in  reading 
hreek  poetry,  indeed  must  be  neglected,  before  wo  are  capable-of 
ftderstanding  its  rhythm. 

*  Considering  the  interval  of  four  or  five  centuries  between  the 
Nmeric  poems  and  Euripides,  besides  the  difference  of  dialect, 
od  the  difference  of  accent  for  which  the  CEolic  dialect  was  re- 
fcarkable,  (which,  like  the  Latin,  never  took  the  accent  on  the 
mt  syllable  of  a  word ;)  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Athenian 
renunciation  of  Homer  was,  like  our  reading  of  Chaucer,  a  sort 
f  compromise  between  the  old  and  new  system.  How  far  the 
bapsodists  had  retained  the  old  reality,  we  can  only  guess.  It  is 
ossible  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  *  beat'  only,  where  the  exi- 
<eacy  of  the  metre  peculiarly  required  it,  and  oftener  approximat- 
ed to  their  own  pronunciation;  just  as  a  reader  01  Milton 
eonounces  a  word  medicinal  which  at  other  times  he  calls  medicinal. 
As  regards  the  tragic  senarian,  (or  six-foot  iambic, — the 
fctfcenian  blank  verse,)  it  may  seem  less  certain  that  it  was  uttered 
&  *  recitative. '  Yet  if  this  be  admitted  concerning  the  epic 
poetry,  we  think  it  every  way  probable  concerning  the  dramatic, 
Granted  that  here  the  'beat'  has  far  less  obvious  influence  on  quan- 
Hy9  it  is  yet  not  unattested,  as  in  the  case  of  a  short  vowel  before 
L  2  We  learn  also  that  the  verse  had  three  chief  beats,  and  thrcje 
ubordinate  ones;  and,  accordingly  the  three  chief  beats  need 
ir be  followed  by  short  syllables,  to  give  them  full  prominence; 
jrhile  after  the  subordinate  beats  long  syllables  are  admissible, 
Fo  us  it  seems  impossible  that  such  beats  could  have  existed, 
without  subverting  the  common  accentuation. 

ai  rt'tcva  JLdSfiov  rov  rraXai  via  Tpotpi) — 
$iu" <t$otoiq  <TKTjirTpo'\<Ti  rtjiaX^oiT/ifvovc-— 

These  two  lines  we  have  so  marked  that  the  double  accent 
may  represent  the  principal,  and  the  single  the  secondary  beat. 
Next,  we  write  the  same  with  prose  accents : 

oj  rsKva,  lLatipov  rov-ird\cu  %ka  rpoiprj — 
cioirtioroiQ  OKrjTTTpoHJi  TipaXfovpivovc — 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  the  accents  could  be  generally  pre- 
served, in  conjunction  with  the  beats  ?  and  our  conviction  is  that 
(he  rhythm  depended  on  the  beats  and  on  time,  exactly  as  in 
English  poetry.  Occasionally,  the  beat  and  the  prose  accent 
would  be  the  same,  as  in — 

v  TtKva,  Katifiov — 
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and  occasionally,  the  accent  might  co-exist,  without  being  influ- 
ential on  the  metre  for  good  or  for  bad,  in  a  sort  of  secondary 
way;  just  as  we  observed  in  the  English  anapaettics  above,  that  a 
secondary  accent  was  found. 

The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  cmsura  of  these  liaea, 
we  suspect  will  all  become  needless,  when  a  proper  estimate  is 
made  of  the  poetical  accent  To  develope  this  subject  woaU 
carry  us  rather  too  far,  but  we  will  enter  slightly  into  it — Words 
formed  of  three  long  syllables,  as  tn/ziyX^'  are  capable  of  entering 
the  epic  verse  with  the  beat  either  on  the  extreme  syllables,  * 
on  the  middle :  yet  as  a  fact,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  biter 
appears  very  rare.  We  opened  the  Iliad  at  random  in  the  thud 
book  (v.  358,)  and  on  examining  one  hundred  consecutive  hies, 
we  found  twenty  instances  of  the  former  (as  dupnicoc,  o6-/K€v-y^ 
and  not  one  to  the  contrary.  On  examining  the  whole  first  book, 
we  found  ninety-seven  cases  with  the  beat  on  the  extreme  sylla- 
bles, and  only  four  of  an  opposite  kind.  Of  these  last,  three  are 
the  word  avupdnrwv,  ending  the  hexameter,  and  the  other  is, 

v.  337. .....  dioyivtg  DarpljcXf  if,  f(ayi  Kovpqv. 

in  which  we  may  read  Ilaroo'fcXccc,  if  it  be  worth  while.  This 
review  makes  us  suspect  that  in  epic  poetry  the  Molossus  was  na- 
turally accented  on  the  extremes ;  in  which  way  also  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  it  is  accented  in  dramatic  poetry. 

Let  it  now  for  an  instant  be  conceded  that  such  words  is 
£U(7tyiouc  and  awoppo&Sti  are  (in  poetry)  to  be  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  and  last  but  two,  then  such  lines  as  the  following 
from  Sophocles,  become  harmonious  and  we  have  no  need  of  de- 
ploring, with  some  critics,  their  want  of  a  Caesura — 

ovti  6pviQ  itofipovc  awoppoifiSti  /3oac — 

MtvtXaM,  fiq-yvw/uig  vwScrrtjodc  oofaq — 
roW  kv  %9°Vtf  tiaK9<f  ^axOrjvcu  OeXtiQ— 

Farther.  There  is  nothing  in  the  quantity  of  a  tribrach,  like 
7T€&a,  to  prevent  the  beat  from  falling  on  any  of  the  three  sylla- 
bles ;  yet  in  all  Sophocles  and  JEschylus  it  is  nearly  uniformly  on 
the  first  syllable.     The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

Sop  hocks.  JEschr/lm. 

frov  iraripa —  w  ptXkoQ — 

»    Kai  iroripa—  Ztvla  St — 

{.  iraripa  yap —  fyl"'  xOovii — 

ilt  afiarov —  (inserted  from  Aristophanes). 

teat  Tidia — 

against  which  we  have  actually  counted  250  tribrachs  in  which 
the  beat  falls  on  the  first  syllable.     The  exceptions  above  maybe 
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m!tSe 


perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  combination  erf  the  imafier  words 
(eb^  KabreSia  is  pronounced  as  owe  word)?  or  in  the  case<  of 
9<trtpn  it  may  be  believed  that  the  prose  accent  here  prevailed. 
For,  while  the  great  majority  of  Greek  tribrachs  are  (even  in 
*e)  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  varipa  happens  to  be  an  ex- 
tien.  It  surely  cannot  be  by  accident  that  in  so  many  instances 
i» ride  of  the  tribrach  should  hold.  -   / 

«!oAf ''for  pyrrhics,  like  Jtte,  rfta,  we  find  forty-two  rases  in 
^Baohylus  and  Sophocles,  where  the  beat  falls  on  the  first  syllable, 
anting'  each  equivalent  to  a  single  long  accented  syllable,  in 
flttttfther  position  are  they  found  at  all,  except  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
Akene  both  syllables  may  be  considered  unaccented. 
,sify  similar  investigations,  we  have  constructed  the  following 
(fdble: 


*Tr 


hi 


i' 


■>  • 


*    * *       * 

v^  kj   v^  ~ 


K*/    ^J    V-/ 


H      Mi.lt.nt 


pXtyapa 

dvo 

dpirr\v 

T&paptvto 

adapcurrovc 

xepipatvei 

upftriOfi 

ajtforipa 


Ba<r<Tb) 


accent  on  1st  syllable .  . 
dd.         *  ' 

do.  (but  fj  apiri'i) 

accent  on  1st  and  last 


■J.*  % 


! 


do* 


■*  t 


da 

accent  on  1st  and  did 
(But  in  Euripides,  often  as 

ap<f>6Ttpa) 
Generally  on  the  second. 


gi'-;  '■' 

We  must  confess  that  the  first  foot  of  the  verse  would  afford 
numerous  exceptions ;  but  so  far  from  this  invalidating  the  above, 
it  has  only  helped  to  convince  us  that  that  foot  admits  an  (ac- 
centual) trochee.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  it  was  maintained 
a  few  years  back  that  a  trochee  (according  to  quantity)  is  admis- 
sible in  the  first  foot ;  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  assure  our* 
seftes,  except  as  to  proper  names :  but  we  unhesitatingly  accent* 
thfe  following  line,  so  as  to  leave  the  beat  on  the  first  syllable  of 
mrtpa — 

tot  (pa  Sofioivt  TTTWfia  irp6<JKvpii  vtov  ; 

which  is  strikingly  recommended  by  the  analogy  of  English 
poetry. 

The  above  results  appear  to  us  to  hold  in  the  choral  metres, 
with  modifications  when  they  become  anapaestic  or  dactylic ;  and 
we  think  that  the  chief  help  needed  to  efcicidate  £*eek  metres 
generally,  is  a  marking  of  the  beats  properly*     For  example : 

vol.  in.  2  F 
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(1 )  £  £fpcX4c  rpo<poi 
8ij/3at,  trnfavovaQt  tiavtp, 

flpiitri  fipvtrt  x\oi)w 
apikaici  caXXiJcapTTy, 
icat  KarafiaKxioixTBe  tipvoz 
tj  iXar&Q  K:\adoiau 

(2)  (0  fiaicap,  ogtiq  tvZatp&v 

nXtrag  Oiljv  titi&Q 
fiiorav  ayurirvti, 
Kai  Ouunvtrai  i/w^av, 
IV  opkaoi  pcuc^ivuiv 
vtriotQ  KaOdppouriv. 

(3)  u  Hi\oiroc  U-wpotrOkv  m  » 
7roXv?rovoc  iirirtid, 

&>q  kfioXtq  aiavrjg 

rq'fo  yq, ! 
fure  yap  6  tSvthtQuq 
MvpriXoc  fKoipaBrj,  k.  r.  X. 

Of  the  tliree  instances,  the  first  shows  the  tribrach  and  pyrrhic^ 
the  others  the  molossus  and  spondee.  As  we  observed  that 
English  verse  made  either  a  trochee  or  iamb  (accentually)  out  of 
wild  horse,  so  we  think  did  the  Greeks  out  of  GijEo/,  curat}),  &c. 
&a,  tliough  much  oftenest  the  beat  is  on  the  last  syllable* 

Ever  to  recover  the  Athenian  pronunciation  is  hopeless;  we 
can  only  make  a  rude  approach,  at  best,  and  shall  always  find 
numerous  verses,  to  us  seemingly  deficient  in  harmony,  which 
perhaps  were  approved  of  by  them.  In  the  songs,  we  cannot 
tell  to  what  extent  they  sacrificed  sense  to  music ;  nay,  sometimes 
a  knowledge  of  the  music  played  may  be  essential  to  understand- 
ing* the  metre.  We  do  not  therefore  expect  that  any  wit  of  critics 
would  be  able  rightly  to  accent  all  their  songs :  but  we  rest  in 
this,  that  if  they  are  to  be  accented  at  ally  it  should  be  gracing 
to  the  presumed  beat  of  the  metre,  and  not  according  to  the  pro* 
accent  But  we  have  before  said,  that  we  cannot  tell  to  whit 
extent  the  prose  accent  was  intermixed ;  and  we  now  add,  that  m 
-Euripides,  the  latest  of  the  three  tragedians,  who  most  brought 
down  tragedy  into  familiar  talk,  we  seem  to  see  instance*  of 
this. 

It  Mill  be  asked,  If  this  be  true,  why  are  the  rules  of  Cseeura 
needed,  in  iambics  and  hexameters  ?  and  why  do  our  ears  find 
such  harmony  in  them,  according  to  our  pronunciation  ?  and  why 
do  we  so  miss  a  Caesura,  when  it  is  wanting  ? 

We  reply:  (1)  Porson  and  others  have  greatly  overrated  the 
supposed  fact,  that  such  rules  of  Caesura  exist  in  iambic  senarians. 
After  all  his  straining  and  cutting,  and  numerous  insufficient  ex- 
cuses, plentiful  exceptions  remain,  that  show  the  approved 
Caesuras  to  be  no  '  rule  '  at  all.     We  can  only  say,  that  either 
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i  the  structure  of  the  language  or  the  habit  of  the*  poets  led  to  such 
s  and  such  divisions  of  trie  verse  more  commonly  than  other  divi- 
sions.    It  is  possible  that  the  chant  of  the  recitative  had  origi- 
nally a  slight  pause  at  the  chief  division. 

As  to  the  Homeric  poems,  nearly  the  same  is  to  be  said.  But 
besides,  it  seems  certain  that  we  endeavour  to  refer  their  harmony 
to  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Virgil's  Hexameter;  from 
which  it  probably  differs  much.  Farther,  if  the  grammatical  doc- 
trine of  the  Caesura  be  realty  received  in  fullest  rigour,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  account  for  its  importance  to  the  harmony, 
whatever  be  our  idea  of  pronunciation.  For  instance,  how  in 
Virgil's  line, 

Pectoribus  inhians,  spirantia  consulit  exta — 

the  alleged  Caesura  after  Pectoribus  (where  the  voice  seems 
:  unable  to  pause)  should  lengthen  the  last  syllable,  with  the 
i  accents  placed  as  we  have  placed  them,  (and  which  we  have'  rta- 
{  sen  to  think  the  true  Latin  pronunciation,)  is  explicable  Only  on 
I  6ne  hypothesis ;  viz.  the  force  of  arbitrary  custom. 

i2)  And  this  explains  why  we  find  harmony  in  the  dramatic 
epic  measures,  pronouncing  them  as  we  do.     Our  sense  of 
harmony  is  absolutely  worthless  as  a  proof  that  our  accent  is 
right;  for  the  modern  Greeks,  reading  their  ancient  poetry  with 
in  essentially  different  accentuation,  equally  admire  its  harmony; 
and  the  learned  among  them  will  with  equal  fastidiousness  disco? 
.  ver  and  reject  that  which  to  an  Athenian  would  have  been  false 
quantity,  though  they  themselves  violate  this  quantity  in  the 
I  utterance.     It  is  hard  for  a  mere  English  reader  to  conceive  to 
\  what  an  extent  a  mental  apprehension  of  metre  may  be  carried. 
\  It  is  without  affectation  that  a  practised  ear  (or  mind),  which  ap- 
|  proves  of  beginning  a  Latin  hexameter  with  the  words  Certa 
'  mdgis,  shrinks  from  Certa  mdjus  as  a  false  quantity,  although  in 
I  0or  pronunciation  the  syllables  are  never  distinguished.     Again, 
k_  people  suppose  that  they  find  harmony  in   the   Sapphics  of 
c  Horace,  which  run  as : 

-    .mv,.  -  Jam  satis  terris  ni vis  atque  dirae — 

•    fyflt^are  annoyed  by  such  as : 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  redtieit— 
or: 

although  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  last  more  truly  expresses  the 
metre,  being  indeed  the  more  common  by  far  in  Greek,  and  that 

2  f  2 
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to  which  it  has  been  oliserved  by  critics  that  Horace  seem* 
gradually  to  have  t>een  more  prone,  as  he  became  more  expe- 
rienced in  writing  sapphics. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  any  number  of  verses  have  considerable 
similarity  of  structure  and  division,  and  if  the  language  have  a 
judicious  distribution  of  vowels  and  consonants,  there  is  no  pro- 
nunciation or  accentuation  whatever  which  will  not  by  custom  at 
last  make  the  verses  seem  harmonious.  It  is  a  singular  pheno- 
menon again  illustrating  the  power  of  custom,  that  verses  ending 
as,  * 

.   .   .   .   ava^  avbguv  Ayafitfivw  .... 
Temycx.  o:offi^w  iXxsr*  a/r  axgifLOva)*  .... 
TiTTiy  ,  arrrawiiz  datra  j  f  e :e/g  rtxeeiv  .... 

are  approved  of  in  Greek,  but  disapproved  by  our  ears  in  Latin. 
We  ought  also  to  remember  that  many  verses  that  the  ancient* 
approved,  are  to  us  inharmonious. 

It  seems  therefore  to  us,  that  the  question,  why  dactylic 
hexameters  do  not  succeed  in  English,  may  be  answered  more 
satisfactorily  than  Mr.  Foster  has  answered  it.  We  assign  three 
reasons  :  1st.  That  the  ear  of  the  English  public  does  not  recog- 
nize them,  because  the  rhythm  is  quite  new  to  it.  2nd.  Hat 
the  composers  have  not  aimed  at  cultivating  them  as  did  the 
ancients,  with  a  due  regard  to  quantity  as  well  as  accent;  but  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  one  alone.  We  appeal  to  Mr.  Southey'ft 
hexameters,  as  the  most  recent  specimen  that  has  drawn  general 
notice :  composed  also  by  a  poet  who  has  paid  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  metres,  and  whose  ear  all  must  allow  to  be  highly 
tuned.     We  open  his  book  at  random,  and  extract — 

When  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  the  assembly 
Look'd,  but  none  else  come  forth  ;  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
'Angel,  &a 

Here  we  find  Spirit  withdrew  used  as  a  choriamb ;  and  so  it  is* 
as  to  accent ;  but  in  quantity  it  stands  w  ,  or  at  least  "  "  "  '» 
if  we  concede  that  by  quick  pronunciation  the  second  syllable  may 
be  shortened.  Again,  Monarch  is  in  quantity  an  iamb,  not  i 
trochee.  Mr.  Southey  defends  the  trochee  in  place  of  the 
spondee,  as  drew  the,  heard  the  ;  nor  have  we  any  objection  to 
it,  abstractedly ;  for  we  believe  that  custom  would  make  this  or 
any  thing  else  seem  good.  But  he  justifies  it  on  a  ground,  which 
shows  that  he  (as  most  persons)  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  facts  of 
our  language;  viz.  that  'the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language 
'  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  a  genuine  native  spondee : 
* .  .  .  .  and  only  one  of  foreign  derivation,  which  is  the  word 
'  ^ypt*     Twilight  and  evening  he  alleges  to  be  pure  trochees. 
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evident  that  he  means  in  an  accentual  sense ;  but  how  ill 
sense  he  can  call  Egypt  a  trochee,  we  do  not  know.  But 
ake  this  occasion  of  remarking,  that  we  most  not  be  misled 
be  look  of  the  letters  ng  to  take  them  for  a  double  conso- 
*  The  ng  is  only  a  nasal  n,  and  is  in  some  extra-European 
ues  expressed  by  a  single  consonant.  Hence  the  last  sylla- 
if  evening  would  be  short  before  a  vowel,  as: 

When  evening  arises. 

m 

idney  and  the  older  hexameter  writers  seem  to  have  made 
itity  every  thing  and  accent  nothing.  Mr.  Southey  quotes 
accents  two  of  iris  verses  thus : 

ell  may  a  pastor  plain ;  but  alas,  his  plaints  be  not  6steem'd — 
'Opprest  with  ruinotis  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry. 

this  not  fair.  Sidney  evidently  estimated  his  longs  and 
(s  by  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar,  and  neglected  accent  en- 
y ;  but  Mr.  Southey  does  not  aright  discriminate  between 
nt  and  quantity. 

ut,  3rdly,  the  language  itself  is  ill  suited  to  the  measure,  from 
bet  that  so  few  of  its  words  terminate  in  vowels.  It  is  only 
t  much  effort  that  we  can  bring  together  words  suitable  to  the 
lineter,  and  it  is  an  effort  which  no  one  who  has  the  heart  of 
et  will  endure  to  make  in  original  composition.  Not  having 
i  trained  to  it  from  early  associations,  it  is  only  by  artifice 
the  ear  will  come  to  the  task.  Moreover  there  is  a  want  of 
ic  in  combinations  such  as  and  the,  of  the,  for  the,  from  the, 
from,  and  numerous  others  which  perpetually  recur:  for 
le  by  the  insignificance  of  words  and  our  habit  of  quick  pro- 
bation we  know  not  how  to  make  any  thing  of  diem4  but  two 
t  syllables,  the  accumulation  of  consonants  Forbids  their  being 
dedly  short.  The  same  applies  to  by  the,,  through  the,  &c. 
iir  first  syllable  is  between  short  and  long ;  and  having  no  de- 
d  quantity,  is  ill  adapted  to  a  metre  which  gives  primary  im- 
ance  to  quantity ;  as  the  Latin  hexameter  (the  intonation  of 
oh  we  generally  seek  to  imitate)  certainly  did.  We  are  for 
«  reasons  fully  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  in  translating  from 
ner  or  Virgil  by  way  of  specimen  that  any  wise  poet  would 
waept  the  metre  in  English. 

b.  conclusion,  we  wish  to  press  the  propriety  of  learning  and 
Hug  prose  Greek  with  the  accent  as  marked  in  the  books.  In 
Dither  languages  we  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this.  Even 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  languages  quite  dead,  we  pronounce  ac- 
Hng  to  the  rules  of  accent  delivered  by  the  old  teachers:  (it  is 
>e  regretted  that  the  Latin  vowels  are  so  Wrongly  sounded  by 
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ns,  and  the  consonants  v  and  j :)  but  in  Greek,  which  ie  in 
sense  a  living  language, — whose  accentuation  at  least  aurvivei, 
and  which  diners  so  little  from  the  spoken  tongue,  that  a  Hellenic 
scholar  is  in  a  few  days  intelligible  to  educated  Greeks,  if  <mly 
his  pronunciation  is  good, — we  utterly  neglect  that  reiy  accent 
which  it  is  a  mark  of  finished  scholarship  to  write  !  Meanwhile 
our  pronunciation  is  to  natives  nearly  as  ridiculous  and  unintelli- 
gible, as  is  that  of  an  Englishman  who  should  pronounce  French 
as  if  it  were  English.  The  alleged  difficulties  are  a  mere  fable. 
In  Germany  the  accentual  pronunciation  is  extensively  used. 
We  hope  *  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  who  has  given  his  authority  to 
our  vulgar  corruption,  will  reconsider  this  matter ;  or  if  he  will 
not  let  his  pupils  utter  the  accents,  he  will  exempt  them  from  the 
annoyance  of  learning  them. 


Art.  IV.     The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Pringie  ;  athk  a  AfcfcAo/ 
his  Life.     By  Leitcii  Ritchie. 

rpiIIS  volume  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest,  as  a  me- 
-■-  morial  of  departed  worth,  and  consecrated  talent.  It  will 
awaken  an  interest  in  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  mental 
power  and  moral  excellence  in  rich  combination  ;  and  the  melan- 
choly inspired  will  be  felt  even  by  the  general  reader  of  sensi- 
bility, whose  heart  must  sicken  at  the  disappointments  and  trials  of 
one  so  good  and  so  gifted ;  but  more  especially,  by  those  who  had 
the  happiness  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  Thomas  Pringie. 

An  acute  observation  of  providence  assuredly  dictated  the  sen- 
timent, tliat  c  God  hath  set  one  thing  over  against  another  ;*  for  in 
defiance  of  the  romantic  calculations  of  youth,  and  the  delusory 
and  ever  deluding  anticipations  of  maturer  age,  the  present  fife 
will  always  be  what  it  has  hitherto  proved,  a  mixture  of  joys  and 
sorrows.  If  the  entire  condition  of  mankind  could  be  fairly  and 
fully  estimated,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  found  that,  amidst  the  end- 
less diversities  of  particular  conditions,  the  extraordinary  felicities 
of  some,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  afflictions  of  others,  there  » 
an  average  and  proportionate  diffusion  of  good  and  evil  through- 
out the  mass  ot  civilized  society.  Not  only  is  there  a  primary 
indication  of  this  as  a  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  instinctive  capa- 
cities and  adaptations  of  our  nature,  but  in  the  constitution*  of 
,  providence  also.  How  frequently  do  we  find  mental  superiority 
associated  with  physical  weakness,  elevated  station  with  an  Uneasy 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  which  Gieck 
literal uro  Imp  .sustained  hy  the  premature  death  of  this  accomplished  gen* 
tit-man. 
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mind)  the  splendours  of  life  with  the  distractions  of  a  family,  great 
opulence  with  oppressive  care  and  incessant  anxiety;  or,  on  the 
other  hbnd,  extreme  poverty  with  health  and  peace  1  Prosperity, 
however  distinguished,  has  its  drawbacks  and  deductions;  adver- 
sity, however  calamitous,  its  mitigations  and  its  sunshine.  Th&e 
compensations  are  everywhere  visible,  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral disorganization  which  has  been  produced  by  the  fell  of  man ; 
but  wherever  religion  prevails  we  perceive  a  proportionate  tendency 
to  the  removal  of  these  evils  and  to  the  general  increase  of 
human  enjoyment;  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  prevalence 
as  the  means  of  a  universal  and  perfect  happiness. 

It  is  not  merely  in  these  respects,  or  for  the  elucidation  of 
these  views,  that  such  biographies  as  the  brief  one  before  us  are 
useful ;    but  as  they  tend  to  show  the  moral  power  of  virtue 
and  religion.     Men  of  real  principle  are  more  than  prepared  for 
the  reverses  they  are  called  to  experience ;  they  furnish  a  valuable 
example  both  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  posterity;   they  dis- 
play the  controlling,  guiding,  and  leavening  influence  of  sanctified 
character  in  moulding  their  own  destiny,  or  modifying,  perhaps, 
in  some  sense  determining,  that  of  others.     Thus  they  survive 
their  death,  and  are  immortal  even  on  earth  in  spite  of  the  grave. 
Their  life  is  a  lesson,  and  their  death  is  a  lesson.    Their  sufferings, 
oftep  compensated  by  inward  enjoyments,  are  the  means  of  ame- 
liorating the  state  of  the  world,  by  teaching  others  how  to  think 
and  fee!  and  act  on  this  stage  of  existence,  so  that  the  tear  that 
bedews  their  memory  is  absorbed  in  their  recollected  excellence 
and  still  anticipated  influence.     In  the  orderings  of  providence 
they  did  not,  indeed,  live  for  themselves ;  but  in  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  that  mankind  have  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be  the  better,  for  their  having  lived.     What  is  the 
worth  of  fame  without  piety — what,  the  glory  of  ambition  that 
conquers  for  itself  alone  ?   To  have  subdued  a  world  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Satan ;  to  'go  about  doing  good,1  is  the  recorded  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

While  the  literary  efforts  and  poetical  productions  of  Pringle 
evinced  his  abilities,  his  greatest  permanent  celebrity  will  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  huma- 
nity ;  the  former  he  nobly  maintained  abroad,  the  latter  at  home. 
To  a  few,  but  ever  widening  circle  of  friends,  he  was  known  as 
the  author  of  some  poems,  the  editor  of  'Friendship's  Offering,' 
and  the  writer  of  a  very  instructive  narrative,  respecting  the 
Itete  of  Southern  Africa ;  but  he  was,  above  all,  the  able  and  in- 
defatigable Secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  That  was,  in 
feet,  precisely,  the  proper  place  for  him,  as  it  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  power  and  benevolent  bear- 
ing of  his  talents.  He  did  not  possess  the  highest  qualities  of 
genius,  but  he  was  encircled  with  a  moral  glory  which  beautified 
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with  its  radiance  his  appropriate  sphere  of  intellectual  eminence 
and  useful  activity.  It  was  his  happiness  to  live  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  anti-slavery  principles;  though,  as  it  now  appears,  the 
joy  of  the  nation  was  somewhat  premature  when  the  legislative 
enactments  announced  emancipation  as  the  purchase  of  twenty 
millions  of  British  gold,  paid  to  the  West-India  planters ;  prema- 
mature,  inasmuch  as  the  apprenticeship  clause  has  evaded  for 
a  time  the  high  purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence.  The  spirit 
of  British  legislation  must,  however,  at  no  distant  period,  triumph 
over  the  blunders  or  the  craft  of  British  legislators;  and  we 
Christum  feeling  of  the  people  of  England  coerce  and  conquer 
the  stubbornness  of  Jamaica  inhumanity. 

The  amiable  qualities  of  Mr.  Pringle,  no  less  than  his  official 
.situation,  brought  him  into  friendly  association  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished promoters  of  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  part  of  a  letter  to  Jul 
wife,  which  contains  a  graphic  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Of  that  great  and  good  man  every 
memorial  is  precious. 

<  Highwood  Hill,  January  33d,  1880. 

'  I  arrived  here  last  night  about  seven,  without  suffering  much  Annoy- 
ance from  cold,  or  finding  the  roads  so  bad  as  I  expected.  I  -hare 
enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  and  now  sit  down,  after  breakfast,  at  t 
comfortable  fire  in  my  own  room,  to  write  to  you  before  I  do  any- 
thing else,  and  to  give  you  a  few  details  which  I  think  will  interest 
and  entertain  you. 

'  Finding  on  my  arrival  that  there  was  company  with  the  family, 
I  desired  the  servant  to  show  me  to  my  bed-room,  in  order  to  adjust 
myself  a  little  before  joining  them  in  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force immediately  came  up,  welcomed  me  with  great  cordiality,  sod 
pressed  me  to  go  down  without  dressing,  as  there  was  no  fine  company, 
but  only  Mr.  Simeon,  from  Cambridge,  Mr.  Sargeant,  another  ckrgy- 
man,  and  two  ladies,  friends  of  the  family.  1  here  dined — and  after 
an  hour's  chat  I  prevailed  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  retire  for  his  usual  nap, 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  forego  on  my  account.  At  tea  he  sana 
joined  us — and  then  I  told  him  the  news  of  Lord  William  Bentinrk 
having  issued  a  proclamation  at  Benares,  prohibiting  in  future  die 
burning  of  widows,  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  India,  The 
good  old  man  was  overjoyed,  and  eagerly  inquired  into  all  the  detail 
and  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  intelligence ;  on  being  assured  of  which, 
I  observed  with  interest,  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  sad 
appeared  silently  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  great  triumph 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  which  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  ac- 
complishment. We  conversed  on  this  and  various  kindred  topics  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  we  adjourned  to  the  hall  for  family  worship.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  himself  gave  out  the  hymn,  and  we  were  accompanied  is 
singing  by  a  small  organ.  All  the  servants  (seven  or  eight)  were  pre- 
sent. The  congregation  of  the  household  for  this  service,  has  a  rtry 
delightful  and   patriarchal  appearance,  especially,  when  one  obieroi 
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the  holy  fervour  with  which  this  great  and  good  man  leads  their  devo- 
tions. Mr.  Simeon  read  and  briefly  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
and  Mr.  Wilherforce  himself  concluded  with  a  prayejv-so;  plain,  appro- 
priate, and  impressive,  that  it  greatly  reminded  m^ of.  ;the  family 
prayers  of  some  of  my  Scotch  Seceder  relatives  when  I  was  a,  boy. 

'  After  this  the  good  old  man  again  sat  down  witty  us  at  the  fireside, 
conversed  with  interest  and  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  read 
a  favourite  passage  or  two  of  poetry  which  happened  to  he  referred  to, 
and  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock  before  I  could  get  away  to  bed, 
j  "'This  morning  we  assembled  to  family  worship  at  half-past  nine, — 
afterwards  breakfasted — and  now  I  am  come  up  to  write  my  letters.' 

— p.  xcvii. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Pringle  were  border  farmers*  He  was 
born  at  Blaiklaw,  otherwise  called  Easterstead,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1789;  when  a  few  months  old  he  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident,  by  which  his  right  limb  was  dislocated  at  die 
bip  joint.  The  nurse  concealed  the  circumstance  at  the  time, 
•  though  it  was  soon  discovered  that  something  was  amiss  with  the 
limb.  He  was  carried  to  Kelso  for  medical  advice,  but  the  nature 
of  the  injury  was  not  ascertained  for  a  long  period,  when  it  was 
no  longer  practicable  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  Thus  he  was  ren- 
dered lame  for  life.  His  early  piety  was  remarkable,  for  it  has 
been  stated  by  his  old  nurse,  «  that  when  she  has  returned  to  the 
'  house  after  an  absence  on  business,  she  frequently  found  the  boy 

*  on  his  knees,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer.'  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-  school  of  Kelso,  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  ;  and  three  years  after  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  university.  Here  he  was  not  distin- 
guished, but  respectable ;  less  attentive  to  classics  than  to  English 
poetry  and  criticism.  Hesitating  much  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  he  entered  at  length  as  a  clerk,  into  the  service,  of 
his  majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  public  records  of  Scotland, 
while  he  looked  to  literature  to  eke  out  his  small  salary.  His 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.    Story  says,  '  that  his  employment,  unless 

*  when  it  occasionally  gratified  his  antiquarian  taste,  was  most 
«  repugnant  to  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  and  altogether  alien 
c  from  those  studies  and  mental  exercises  in  which  he  especially 
1  delighted.  No  one  will  be  inclined  to  question  this  statement,  of 
c  which  his  character  and  future  career  furnish  ample  illustra- 
'  tion. 

In  1811,  he  and  a  friend  published  a  poem  called  the  '  Insti- 

*  tute,'  for  which  he  gained  some  praise,  but  no  money.  In  1816, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  *  Albyn's  Anthology,'  and  the  author  of  a 
piece  in  the  '  Poetic  Mirror,'  which  was  lauded  by  Scott,  and  the 
means  of  an  introduction  to  his  acquaintance.  Early  in  1817,  he 
wrote  an  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine,'  on  the 
Gipsies,    from  materials  furnished  by    Scott.      About  the  same 
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time,  he  became  editor  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Star,'  newspaper,  in 
which  he  wrote  the  leading  article  twice  a~week.  He  also  coo- 
ducted  a  magazine,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  new  proprieton, 
became  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Another  which  he  had  under- 
taken, became  '  Constable's.'  By  a  quarrel  with  Blackwood  a  sepa- 
ration soon  occurred,  and  he  was  rendered  an  object  of  dislike  and 
abuse  to  the  party.  On  1 9th  July,  when  his  affairs  seemed  flourish- 
ing, he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brown,  an  East  Lothian 
farmer,  but  the  magazine  fund  diminished  his  resources.  Soon 
after  he  published  his  '  Autumnal  Excursion,'  relinquished  the 
editorship  of  the  '  Star,'  and  as  his  biographer  states,  4  after  tie 
period  of  glorious  hopes,  of  lofty  yearnings,  and  gallant  struggles 
— our  history  finds  him  once  more,  in  January,  1819,  on  his 
accustomed  seat  in  the  Register  Office.'  His  salary,  however, 
being  small  he  applied  to  government  for  a  grant  of  land  for  his 
rather  and  brother,  determining  to  emigrate  with  them  to 
Southern  Africa.  In  February,  1820,  they  set  sail  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  when  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  After  a  toilsome  march  of  five  days  up 
an  African  glen,  they  settled  at  Glen-Lynden.  He,  at  length, 
relinquished  his  temporary  possession  to  his  brother,  and  soaght 
his  own  support  at  the  Cape.  He  first  became  librarian  to  the 
government  library,  and  resided  at  Cape-Town  three  years.  We 
shall  not  detail  his  literary  and  public  efforts,  suffice  it  to  ssy, 
his  zeal  for  freedom  drove  him  home ;  for  it  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  arbitrary  power,  by  whose  frowns  he  was  ruined. 
During  the  whole  of  1825,  he  was  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  abuses  in  the 
local  administration,  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  race,  and  the 
defence  of  the  frontier.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hottentots  as  mdependent  occupiers 
of  the  land,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  society 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  settlers  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Pringle  left  the  Cape  in  April,  *  1826,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  July,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Brown.  He 
was  now £1000  in  debt;  and  his  claims  for  compensation  were 
disallowed.  Before  quitting  Africa,  he  sent  an  article  to  England 
on  the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  Colony,  which  led,  by  a  tain  of 
circumstances,  to  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  eventually  to  his  becoming  Secretary  to  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society  in  1827.  In  this  situation  his  services  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  his  zeal  and  usefulness  were  unabated  to 
the  last  The  conclusion  of  his  labours  was  a  document  signed 
with  his  name  on  the  27th  of  June,  1834,  reciting  the  Act  of 
Abolition,  and  ascribing  the  glory  of  the  triumph  to  God.  On 
the  28th  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  (consumption)  which  ter- 
minated his  valuable  life  on  the  following  5th  of  December,  nth* 
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Sth  year.  In  anticipation  of.  the  breaking1  up-  of  .the  Anti-slavery 
ooiety,  he  had  solicited  a  government  appointment  at  the  Cape, 
at  without  success*  He  had  determined  however  upon  the 
tyage,  but  the  providence  of  God  interposed  by  the :  rapid  de- 
fine of  his  health.  His  end  was  peace.  *  His  remains  were 
iterred  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  c  Poetical  Works '  of  which  this 
plume  in  great  part  consists.  In  point  of  arrangement  it  would 
ave  been  better  to  have  placed  die  juvenile  poems  first,  and  the 
Jrican  Sketches  last ;  and  in  this  order  we  shall  notice  them, 
lie  Ephemerides,  or  juvenile  poems,  are  divided  into  three 
arts,  comprising  juvenile  poems,  songs  and  sonnets,  and 
dscellaneous  pieces.  AH  are  pleasing,  and  many  beautiful.  In 
oint  of  versification  and  sentiment,  they  have  fewer  faults  than 
lost  productions  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  the  fascination  of  some 
f  them  inspired  the  wish  for  a  prolongation  of  their  music  and 
lelody.  Over  all  of  these  the  lamented  author  has  spread  his 
vm  amiable  spirit,  while  many  not  only  exhibit  his  correct  Jaste 
adjudgment,  but  indicate  his  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  and  the 
lie  breathing  spirit  of  liberty.  Most  of  these  compositions  seem 
t  flow  from  feeling  which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  which,  by 
kind  of  instinctive  and  inevitable  necessity  takes  the  form  of 
feetry.  Either  there  was  no  art,  or  it  attained  its  highest  skill 
i  concealment.  Pringle  could  not,  we  should  think,  like  Gray, 
olish  every  line  as  he  proceeded ;  yet  there  is  equal  ease  and 
ery  similar  elegance.  We  wish  our  readers  to  drink  at  this 
mntain  of  the  Muses,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  tempt 
lem  by  a  few  sweet  potions. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Air — f  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands/ 

*  The  Highlands  !  the  Highlands  ! — O  gin  I  were  there  : 
Tho'  the  mountains  an'  morlands  be  rugged  an'  bare, 
Tho'  bleak  be  the  clime,  an*  but  scanty  the  fare, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands — O  gin  I  were  there. 

The  Highlands  !  the  Highlands ! — my  full  bosom  swells 
When  I  think  o'  the  streams  gushing  wild  through  the  dell8> 
And  the  hills  towering  proudly,  the  lochs  gleaming  fair  ! 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands — O  gin  I  were  there  ! 

The  Highlands !  the  Highlands! — far  up  the  grey  glen, 
Stands  a  cozy  wee  cot,  wi'  a  but  and  a  ben, 
An'  a  deas  at  the  door,  wi'  my  auld  mother  there, 
Crooning — "  Haste  ye  back,  Donald,  an'  leave  us  nae  mair/ 

The-  Highlands !  the  Highlands  !  &c 

Akin  in  sentiment  and  feeling  is'  the  following  -sonnet,  though 
1  a  different  style.  ;  '    '^ 
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LONG  YEARS  OF  SORROW. 

Long  years  of  sorrow  and  slow-wasting  care 

Have  stol'n  from  thy  soft  cheek  its  vermeil  hue  ; 

And  somewhat  changed  the  glossy  locks  that  threw 

Their  shadowy  beauty  round  thy  temples  fair  ; 

And  lent  to  those  sweet  eyes  a  sadder  air, 

That  from  their  long  dark  fringes  laughing,  blue, 

Once  looked  like  violets  fresh-bathed  in  dew, 

And  seemed  as  they  might  even  enchant  despair  ! 

Sickness  and  grief  have  touched  thee;  yet  so  mildly, 

That,  though  some  graces  of  thy  youth  are  gone, 

The  loveliness  that  witched  my  heart  so  wildly 

In  life's  romantic  spring — is  still  thine  own : 

And  those  meek  pensive  eyes,  in  their  revealings, 

Speak  now  of  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  feelings.-— p.  183. 

Many  of  the  little  songs  and  sonnets  we  should  gladly  transfer 
to  our  pages ;  we  will  quote  one  which  unites  much  poetry  with 
ardent  piety. 

A  HYMN. 

i 

1. 

When  morn  awakes  our  hearts, 

To  pour  the  matin  prayer ; 
When  toil-worn  day  departs, 

And  gives  a  pause  to  care; 
When  those  our  souls  love  best, 

Kneel  with  us,  in  thy  fear, 
To  ask  thy  peace  and  rest — 

Oh  God  our  Father,  hear  ! 

2. 

When  worldly  snares  without, 

And  evil  thoughts  within, 
Stir  up  some  impious  doubt, 

Or  lure  us  back  to  sin ; 
When  human  strength  proves  frail, 

And  will  but  half  sincere  ; 
When  faith  begins  to  fail — 

Oh  God  our  Father,  hear ! 


3. 

When  in  our  cup  of  mirth, 

The  drop  of  trembling  falls, 
And  the  frail  props  of  earth,  *  »  j. 

Are  crumbling  round  our  walls ; 
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When  back  we.gaze  with- grief*  / 

And  forward  glance  with  fear ; 
When  faileth  man's  relief— 

Oh  God  our  Father,  hear ! 

When  on  the  verge  we  stand 

Of  the  eternal  clime, 
And  death  with  solemn  hand 

Draws  hack  the  veil  of  thne ; 
When  flesh  and  spirit  wake, 

Before  Thee  to  appear — 
For  the  Redeemer's  sake, 

Oh  God  our  Father,  hear  !— p.  210. 

The  '  African  Sketches,'  consist  of  various  poetic  illustrations 
of  the  country,  suggested  to  Mr.  Pringle  while  a  resident  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  very  superior  character ;  and  two,  the  '  Bechuana 
Boy,'  and  '  Afar  in  the  Desert,'  have  the  decided  marks  of  genius. 
The  latter  in  particular  is  what  only  a  true  poet  could  have  ima- 
gined and  executed.  Both  however,  are  too  long  for  insertion, 
and  we  must  close.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  entitled  to  warm  thanks  for 
the  good  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  The 
volume  to  which  he  has  so  generously  contributed  needs  no  re- 
commendation ;  it  will  sufficiently  recommend  itself.  In  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  brief  advertisement  prefixed  will  appeal 
to  the  best  feelings  of  a  large  class.  We  leave  it,  unimpaired  by 
any  comment  or  appeal  of  our  own.  «  This  work  is  not  published 
6  in  the  usual  way,  out  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pringle's 
*  widow.' 


Art.  V.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.  By  Moses 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.  8vo.  pp.  256.     Andover,  U.  S.,  1834. 

The  same  work,  republished  in  England,  with  a  Preface  by  the  [anony- 
mous] Editor.     Duodecimo,  pp.  20,  and  238.     London,  1838. 

A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo.  pp.  64.  London,  1835. 

* 

FROM  the  days  of  Gataker  and  Salmasius,  and,  especially, 
after  the  light  afforded  by  Bentley,  John  Vorstius,  and  the 
school  of  Hemsterhuys,  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  scholar ;  and  the 
fallacies  of  Pfochenius  and  Anthony  Blackwall  have  lost  the  credit 
which,  once  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  they  seemed  to  have. 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  the  excellent  George  Pasor,  left, 
at  his  death,  in  manuscript,  a  Grammatica  Graca  Novo  Test 
Domini  N.  Jesu  Christi  illustrando  destinata  ;  and  it  was  given 
to  the  world  by  his  son  Matthias,  in  1655.  It  is  rich  in  materials, 
well  arranged ;  and  the  author  recognizes,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  *  the  style  of  the  N.  T.  is  formed  upon  the  genius  of  the 

*  Hebrew  language.'  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Winer  well  deserves 
to  be  transcribed.  *  George  Pasor,  Professor  of  die  Greek  Lan- 
'  guage  at  Francker  (ob.  1637,)  known  by  his  small  Lexicon  of 
'  the  New  Testament,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions 
'  (the  last  by  J.  F.  Fischer,)  left  behind  him,  among  his  papers,  a 
'  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  edited  by  his  son,  Matthias  Pasor, 
c  Prof.  TheoL  at  Groningen  (ob.  1658,)  with  additions  and  correc* 
'  tions  of  his  own. — This  work  is  now  a  literary  rarity;  although 
'it  is  far  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  the  author's  fame  than  Es 

*  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T. The  second  book  [the  syntax]  is  tie 

<  most  valuable ;  and,  in  the  third,  that  part  which  respects  the 
6  Dialects  of  the  N.  T. — The  Syntax  is  compiled  with  great  aceo- 
'racy,  and  is  copious  even  to  the   exhausting  of  the  subject 

<  Parallels  out  of  the  Greek  national  writers  are  seldom  addoeed. 
'  In  fact,  the  Syntax  of  this  excellent  writer  exceeds  any  thing  of 
'the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled;  and  leaves  Haab'f 

*  inadequate  performance  (Tubingen,  1815,)  very  far  behind  it/ 
Gr.  Gramm.  of  the  N,  T.  pref. 

Dr.  George  Benedict  Winer,  Prof.  Div.  successively  in  the 
Universities  of  Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  long  made  use  of  Haab'i 
work,  but  with  increasing  dissatisfaction.  This  led  him  to  pub* 
lish,  in  1822,  his  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  oftkeN.T.  aworkwhieh 
has  met  with  high  and  deserved  approbation,  and  which  the 
author  has  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  in  subsequent 
editions.  An  English  translation  of  it  was  made,  by  Professors 
Stuart  and  Robinson,  and  printed  at  Andover,  U.  &,  in  1825. 
It  is  to  the  reproach  of  both  America  and  Britain,  that  a  work' of 
so  much  value  and  importance  has  met  with  comparatively  .90 
little  attention  in  either  country.  It  is  by  no  means  superseded 
by  the  newer  works  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  tor  it  Jm 
features  of  character  which  have  not  been  transferred  to  thejp* 
Yet  the  indefatigable  Professor  Stuart  has  resisted  the  depi&K 
ing  influence  of  discouragement,  and  has  again  favoured  the 
body  of  thinking  and  diligent  Biblical  students  with  the  original 
work  which  we  now  recommend  to  our  readers.     He  says, 

'  My  purpose  has  been  to  bring  together  all  the  impgrttmi  fstsM 
and  principles  of  Greek  Grammar,  in  as  short  a  compos*  as  pessikk, 
and  yet  to  be  perspicutms  and  satisfactory.  The  labour  of  doing  $h<> 
I  am  quite  sure,  cannot  well  be  estimated,  except  by  those  wjbo(itT« 
made  the  like  attempts.  Whether  I  have  succeeded,  most  he  ffct*r 
mined  before  another  tribunal,  not  mv  own. 
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<  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  Greek  Grammar  ex- 
hibited here  according  to  the  stand  which  this  science  has  mast  recently 
taken,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  masters  named  above/  [Butt*- 
inann,  Host,  Matthise,  Hermann,  Winer,  and  Thiersch*]  '  The  doc- 
trine  of  the  Greek  Tenses,  he  will  find  very  different,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  representation  of  it  in  the  old  Grammars.' 

Winer,  in  his  what  we  must  call  invaluable  volume,  did  not 
think  it  requisite  to  insert  paradigms,  or  rules  of  inflexion,  which 
belong  to  a  general  Greek  Grammar,  and  may  justly  be  supposed 
to  have  been  already  learnt  He  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of 
the  forms  whieli  are  peculiar  to  the  Septuagint  an4  the  New 
Testament;  and  this  he  comprised  in  twelve  most  perspicuous 
and  interesting  pages.  But  Mr.  Stuart,  consulting  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  sufficient  classical 
training,  has  exhibited  the  Forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
with  the  systematic  Rules  and  Illustrations,  at  ample  length. 
This,  added  to  the  Preliminary  matter  upon  the  Peculiarities,  of 
the,  Hellenistic  Dialect  (for,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
Salmasius,  it  may  properly  enough  be  so  called,)  occupies  half  the 
volume.  Yet,  after  all,  the  arrangement  and  dependence  of  words 
is  the  great  object  of  attention  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Upon  this 
par^  &e  Professor  says : — 

'In  regard  to  the  Syntax,  1  have  used  him  [Winer]  much  to  my 
purpose ;  and  I  here  make  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
laboured,  acute,  and  copious  display  of  the  New  Testament  Syntax, 
Yet  my  work  differs  not  a  little  from  his  in  mode  of  exhibition.  His 
Syntax  is  constructed,  almost  every  where,  upon  the  [presumption  of] 
previous  knowledge  of  the  student,  or  upon  that  of  other  Grammars : 
mine  aims  at  being  sufficiently  complete  m  itself. 

*  Very  much  of  Winer's  excellent  Grammar  is  occupied  with  critical 
discussions  about  particular  texts.  I  am  thankful  for  such  acute  criti- 
cisms, let  me  find  them  where  I  may ;  but  still,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  more  proper  place  for  them  is  in  a  commentarius  criticus.— 
Our  plans  are  very  different. — I  would  hope— that  the  plan  of  thfc 
present  work  will  be  found  more  acceptable  and  useful  to  those  who 
study  sacred  criticism.  The  state  of  science  and  method  of  study  in 
Germany,  are  so  different  from  our  own/  [in  New  England,  but  the 
remark  is  not  quite  inapplicable  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,]  '  that  a 
work  well  adapted  for  that  country  may  meet  with  a  very  slow  recep- 
tion in  this,  or  even  fall  into  desuetude.  Every  work  of  such  a  nature 
as  a  Grammar,  should  be  adapted  to  the  times  and  to  the  country  in 
which  one  lives.' — Pre/,  passim* 

The  English  edition  is  of  a  smaller  and  more  commodious 
size,  and  is  beautifully  printed.  The  Editor,  to  us  unknown,  pre- 
fixes the  following  observations. 
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' The  Editor  feels  that  it  would  indeed  be  sujiertluous  in  him 

to  speak,  either  of  the  qualifications  of  the  learned  author  for  the  pro. 
duction  of  a  work  of  this  class,  or  of  the  value  and  utility  of  a  Grammtr 
designed  peculiarly  for  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Testament  Idiom.  Tt 
those  who  ask  for  evidence  of  the  former,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  menths 
Prof.  Stuart's  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Hebrews  :  works  which  stand  alone  in  the  whole  range  of  English'cri- 
tical  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  which  will  ever  remain  im- 
perishable monuments  of  pis  skill  as  an  ^interpreter,  of  his  eminence  m 
a  sacred  Philologer,  and  of  his  sagacity  as  a  critic.     But  should  any  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  necessity  for  a  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament 
language,  the  Editor  would  respectfully  recommend  to  such  persons 
a  perusal  of  the  Preface  and  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  which 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  there  is  at  least  some 
reason  for  a  distinct  treatment  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew- 
Greek  dialect/ 

The  labours  of  the  Editor  have  been  great,  and  they  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  student  They  have  been  employed; 
— first)  in  revision,  and  the  correction  of  'some  hundreds  of 
'  typographical  errors,  principally  in  the  Greek,  its  accentuation,' 
&c. — secondly,  in  collating  the  passages  quoted,  with  the  late 
Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  with  the 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Classics; — thirdly,  'in  two  or  three 
'  instances '  rectifying  undoubted  mistranslations.  Yet,  we  shook) 
have  preferred  this  to  have  been  done  in  subjoined  Notes,  leaving 
the  author's  text  unaltered. — Fourthly,  some  improvements  in  the 
style,  'mostly  in  substituting  purer  English  phrases  or  idioms  for 
'  Americanisms. — In  fine,  the  utmost  diligence  has  been  bestowed 
4  upon  the  labours  of  the  press.' 

The  last  of  the  three  works  upon  our  table  is  entitled  to  be  men- 
tioned with  respect  and  honour.  It  bears  indubitable  evidence 
of  having  been  issued  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity College;  and  the  same  kind  of  internal  evidence  leads  as 
to  believe  that  the  merit  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  lately  edited  the  Greek  Testament,  so  judiciously 
arranged,  with  such  valuable  subsidia,  so  beautifully  printed,  sua 
in  so  commodious  a  form,  as  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  eStkm 
ever  yet  published  as  an  Enchiridion,  a  pocket-manual,  far  the 
Christian  Student.  In  his  preface  to  the  New  Testament  Gram- 
mar, the  Editor,  whose  sound  judgment  shines  through  Ml 
amiable  modesty,  informs  us  that '  The  Syntax  has  been  dneff 
c  taken  from  Winer's  excellent  Grammar  for  the  New  Testament; 
c  but  much  additional  matter  has  been  inserted  from  Wahl  and 
4  other  authors.' 

What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  lights  and  Foun- 
tain of  goodness,  from  whom  'all  right  counsels  and  good  weffcs 
'  proceed,'  that  productions  of  such  utility  are  multiplied  i* 
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tir  day,  for  encouraging  and  aiding  the  impartial  study  of  die 
oly  scriptures !  May  God  grant  his  efficacious  blessing;  that 
afe  young-  men  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  proportionally  in 
11  the  walks  of  commercial  and  professional  life,  may  avail  them-' 
elves  of  these  high  advantages,  far  beyond  what  their  fathers  en* 
oyed,  in  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  practical  religion !  Then  and 
hen  only  will  they  know  by  the  happiest  consciousness,  that 
hese  '  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  mate  tkitoi  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  'Jesus.' 


In  our  article  upon  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon,  p. 
r76  of  the  last  No.,  the  following  sentence  was  inadvertently 
Knitted. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  omission  in  this  work,  which  we 
nuch  regret ;  it  is  the  not  having  put  the  mark  of  long  or  short 
|uantaty  over  the  doubtful  vowels,  in  those  syllables  whose  pro- 
ody  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules.  Such  an  addi- 
ioB  would  have  cost  little  trouble,  to  either  the  author  or  the 
editor;  and  it  would  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
iiraerous  students  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  being  trained  to  the  use  of  the  Attic  poets,  and  do 
lot  possess  MoreWs  Thesaurus. — Passow's  Worterbuch,  and 
teveral  Lexicons  published  within  these  few  years  in  our  own 
xrantry,  have  this  valuable  accompaniment 


Art.  VI.    Our  Young  Men :  their  Importance  and  Claims.     A  Prize 
Essay.     By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  L.L.D.     London,  W.  Ball.  1838. 

MOST  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  1837,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Young 
Men's  Society,  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
best  essay  on  '  The  claims  of  young  men  on  society.'  The  society 
in  question  was  then  but  recently  formed,  and  little  known,  it 
was  designed  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of 
young  men,  and,  especially,  to  guard  them  against  the  numerous 
and  seductive  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  London 
and  other  large  cities.  '  With  this  view,'  it  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  '  it  offers  the  usual  advantages  of 
'  literary  and  scientific  institutions ;  a  library,  reading-room,  and 
'  periodicals,  occasional  lectures  and  weekly  meetings  of  the  mem- 
vol*  in.  2  G 
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'bers  for  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  original  essays.  It  also 
'  publishes  its  monthly  magazine. 

'  Their  moral  ami  religious  advancement,  however,  is  its  grand 
'  design,  and,  therefore,  all  meetings  of  the  members  are  opened 
'and  closed  with  prayer,  and  no  books  are  admitted  into  their 

*  library  except  those  which  are  fitted  to  serve  the  interests  of 
'piety  and  wisdom. 

*  Other  societies  present  the  means  of  intellectual  instruction ; 
'  religions  communities,  the  influence  of  Christian  conversation 
'  and  example,  but  few  other  societies  combine  all  the  privileges 
'  that  result  from  the  union  of  the  two.     Literary  institutions,  it  is 

*  true,  by  exciting  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  teaching  the  mind 
'  to  think,  prepare  the  way,  in  some  measure,  foi  the  reception  of 
'  the  truth  ;  but  that  this  is  too  seldom  the  aim  of  those  who  con- 
'duct  them,  it  is  evident,  by  observation  of  their  books — the 
'  folly  and  the  scepticism  that  infect  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  though  the  piety  which  pervades  the  churches  of  Christ,  by  pari* 
'  fying  the  mind,  enlightens  and  exalts  it,  little  or  no  provision  is 
'  made  by  them  to  communicate  knowledge  in  general.  Witness 
'  the  obscurity  of  mental  vision  that  prevails  in  many  congregations 
'  and  churches.  But  in  this  Society  religion  and  knowledge  are 
'joint  presidents  or  guardian  spirits,  breathing  their  own  immortal 
'  vigour  into  the  hearts  of  their  followers,  and  leading  them  on  with 

*  untiring  energy  to  the  contest  of  truth  with  error — to  fight  the 

*  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.' 

Such  an  institution,  constituted  on  the  basis  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  making  its  resources  bear  with  concentrated  force  on 
the  interests  of  a  specific  and  most  important  class,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  commendation  and  support  of  the  Christian  public*  To 
what  extent  that  support  has  been  realised,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  but  if  nothing  else  be  effected  than  the  publica- 
tion of  this  treatise,  a  very  important  service  will  be  rendered 
to  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation.  Several  essays  were  for- 
warded to  the  adjudicators,  many  of  them,  we  are  informed,  pos- 
sessing c qualities  which  entitled  them,  though  on  different  grounds, 

*  to  very  high  commendation.'  Dr.  Cox's  treatise,  however,  was 
pronounced  to  be  '  decidedly  the  best,'  and  as  such,  has  had 
awarded  to  it  the  prize  offered  by  the  Society.  We  congratulate 
the  Doctor  on  his  success,  as  we  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  useful  and  most  gratifying  contact,  with  a  Luge 
class  over  whom  he  might  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
exerting  a  salutary  influence. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat  of  the  im- 
portance of  young  men  to  society  ;  the  persons  on  whom  it  espe- 
cially devolves  to  watch  over  ana  promote  their  interests;  and  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
and  hearts.     Each  of  these  leading  divisions  is  sub-divided  into 
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several  sections,  which  bring  the  various  and  diversified  aspects  of 
&e  subject  distinctly  out  to  view.  We  would  willingly  indulge 
in  extended  extracts,  but  other  claims  forbid  our  doing  so,  and  we 
triust,  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  two  or  three.  The  following 
ia  taken  from  the  section  on  '  The  Influence  of  Young  Men  in 
5  Social  Life,'  and  is  executed  in  a  chastened  and  beautiful  style. 

'  From  Sunday  scholars  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  Tract  dis- 
tributors, have  arisen  a  generation  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religion  in 
irar  own  country,  and  convey  its  benefactions  to  distant  lands.     The 

Sepel  has  been  thus  preached  to  the  poor  and  by  the  poor,  while 
ousands  have  been  made  'rich  in  faith.'  The  observant  minister  of 
religion  will  not  fail  to  notice,  that  young  men  trained  under  these  cir- 
snmstances  have  usually  become  his  most  effective  coadjutors,  by  their 
peal  and  love  and  devotion.  While  others  of  more  elevated  rank,  even 
though  pious,  have  been  restrained  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
lociety,  these,  which  constitute  in  all  congregations  the  great  majority, 
twve  found  it  easy  to  maintain  a  freedom  of  intercourse  among  them* 
lelves,  and  unite  with  others  somewhat  above  their  condition,  in  chris- 
tian and  benevolent  undertakings.  They  have  not  been  bound  by  the 
Srigid  rules  of  politeness  or  the  false  notions  of  propriety  in  passing  a 
particular  line  or  circle,  to  associate  and  co-operate  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  religion  ;  and  the  minister  has  usually  found  that  while  the 
more  wealthy  of  his  charge  could  only  ride  in  their  carriages  once  on 
die  Sabbath,  to  the  house  of  solemn  assembly,  they  could  walk  with 
repeated  and  ever-renewing  eagerness  of  attendance  there ;  and,  while 
m  ordinary  days  the  former  too  often  remained  in  the  drawing-room, 
die  latter  could  repair  to  the  vestry,  for  prayer  and  praise. 

'  And  who  is  yonder  preacher  of  the  '  everlasting  gospel  *  on  the 
ninny  plains  of  India  ?  Who  is  he,  that  is  standing  forth  amidst  the 
xrantless  myriads  that  are  repairing  to  the  festival  of  Juggernaut,  to 
maintain  a  noble  contest  with  this  and  that  group  of  brahminical  dog- 
matists and  idolatrous  devotees,  to  announce  to  the  multitude  often 
laughing  him  to  scorn,  the  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of 
itaaement,  and  to  spread  abroad  with  untiring  perseverance  through 
(he  live-long  day  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  which  he  has  spent 
Mrevious  years  in  translating  into  their  vernacular  idiom,  or  which  his 
fellow- workers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  happiness  have  assisted  to 
pvepare  ?  Who  is  he  that,  after  these  toils,  repairs  to  a  lowly  structure, 
irhere  the  gathering  few  that  have '  tasted  the  good  word  of  life '  are  con- 
rened,  with  many  whom  curiosity  or  secret  purposes  of  mischief  may 
wre  drawn  together ;  and  there,  with  fervent  prayers  and  spirit-stir- 
ing  appeals,  dispenses  the  doctrines,  warnings,  or  promises  of  the 
Bible,  to  ignorant  and  erring  immortals,  till  sinners  tremble  and  saints 
ejoice?  Who,  indeed,  but  that  once  poor  and  wicked  child  that  was  led, 
r  rather  driven  by  maternal  beseechings  to  the  village  Sunday-school  in 
Britain,  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  a  voluntary  benevolence,  and  be 
laced  under  the  salutary  restraints  of  a  christian  discipline  !  'Ephraim 
was  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net ;'  but  the  bonds  of  a  discipline  then  un- 
welcome, subdued,  and    the  kindness  of    disinterested  instructions 

2  g2 
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at  length  gained  him.  He  learnt  the  elements  of  reading  and  religion  ; 
his  dark  mind  gradually  admitted  some  rays  of  heavenly  light ;  he  was 
taught  again  and  again  with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  urgency  of 
holy  love,  to  repent  of  his  sins,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  seek  reconcilia- 
tion to  God.  His  eye  shed  the  frequent  tear  that  distilled  from 
a  melted  heart :  he  saw  his  guilt,  repaired  to  the  cross,  and  sought  as- 
sociation with  the  church  of  the  Redeemer.  His  religion  became  of  an 
elevated  character,  and  inspired  thoughts  of  consecrated  devotedneas : 
long  he  trembled  at  himself,  and  felt  the  awful  responsibility  of  touch- 
ing holy  things :  but  why  should  he  not,  and  wherefore  ought  he  not, 
to  devote  that  sanctified  heart  to  the  service  of  his  new  found  Saviour, 
which,  in  its  carnality  and  deep  debasement,  had  been  given  to  the 
•  god  of  this  world  :'  he  hesitated — feared — kindled  with  irresistible 
zeal,  and  displayed  missionary  adaptations,  left  his  beloved  country — 
crossed  the  tempestuous  ocean — and  became  the  '  burning  and  shining 
light  *  he  now  appears ;  imparting  knowledge,  exhibiting  Christianity  both 
in  its  doctrine  and  spirit,  '  and  turning  many  to  righteousness/  in  that 
distant  land,  which  is  the  scene  of  his  useful  labours,  as  it  will  probably 
be  the  place  of  his  honoured  sepulture !' — pp.  39 — 42. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a  different  character,  more  wmbrti  but 
not  less  instructive.  We  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  our  author 
so  capable  of  sketching  to  the  very  life  the  scene  described*  A 
traveller's  room  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  divines  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  look  in  upon  its  customs.  An  occasional  glance,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained,  and  Dr.  Cox  has  obviously  made  the  most 
of  the  moments  he  has  spent  there.  We  have  known  instances, 
and  our  author,  probably,  has  reasoned  upon  such — of  noble- 
hearted,  generous,  unsuspecting,  and  strictly  moral  young  men, 
being  ensnared  and  ruined  by  the  associations  and  habits  of '  the 
'  traveller's  room.'  At  first,  they  shrank  from  the  contaminations 
they  found  prevalent,  but  their  principles  were  gradually  under- 
mined, and  their  hearts  rendered  callous.  We  nave  heard  from 
some — subsequently  reclaimed  from  vice — an  account  of  their  suc- 
cessive compliances  with  temptations,  until,  at  |  length,  they 
joined  the  class  of  tempters,  and  became  the  active  emissaries  of 
Satan.  A  great  improvement  has  been  recently  effected.  Still  it 
is  a  fearful  ordeal  for  the  young  and  inexperienced.  But  we  for- 
get our  author.     The  following  is  his  description. 

'  There  is  another  class  who  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  de- 
tached and  isolated,  but,  nevertheless,  are  so  widely  spread,  and  retain 
their  peculiar  habits,  and  often  their  peculiar  position  in  life,  so  long, 
that  in  this  estimate  of  the  claims  of  young  men,  they  demand  a  very 
distinct  reference ;  I  refer  to  those  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Travellers.  Employed  by  .some  central  or  metropolitan  house  of  busi- 
ness, they  go  forth  for  months  to  visit  and  perform  the  necessary  agencies 
of  trade  in  every  district  and  town  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  obvious, thst 
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they  are  at  once  thrown  into  situations,  in  which  they  have  great  feci- 
lities  both  for  receiving  and  imparting  a  moral  influence.  The  spirit  of 
worldly  gain  adapts  itself  to  the  diversified  conditions  of  society ;  and, 
Hence,  in  this  country,  we  are  supplied  with  public  accommodations  for 
every  class.  We  have  the  hotel  for  the  opulent,  and  the  commercial 
inn  for  the  traveller,  that  is,  specifically  for  the  traveller  by  profession. 
The  young  man  receives  his  commission  from  his  '  London  house,'  and 
forthwith  commences  his  career,  He  'puts  up,'  as  the  phrase  is,  at 
such  an  inn  in  such  a  town,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  which  he 
has  been  recommended  by  his  employers,  or  by  more  practised  tra- 
vellers ;  and  there  he  finds  what  is  technically  called  '  The  Traveller's 
Room.'  And  what  is  a  traveller's  room  ?  I  mean  to  describe  it  not 
so  much  in  its  external  features  as  in  its  moral  character;  but,  in  doing 
so,  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  there  are  many  and  happy  exceptions 
to  what,  nevertheless,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  society, 
may,  it. is  to  be  feared,  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule. 

'  Having  disposed  of  his  horse,  or  as,  perhaps,  it  should  now  be  more 
properly  said,  having  alighted  from  the  coach,  whose  convenience  and 
cheapness  alike  invite  to  a  change  of  former  habits  in  this  respect,  the 
youth  in  question  enters  the  accommodating  apartment.  Modest,  diffi- 
dent, unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  awaits  the  usual  hour  for 
refreshment.  The  conversation  may  be  general,  probably  political, 
perhaps  unmeaning ;  and  each  separates  to  make  his  call*  upon  cus- 
tomers in  the  town,  or  to  extend  the  operations  of  his  principal.  Our 
young  traveller  pursues  a  similar  course.  The  day  closes ;  the  trans- 
actions of  the  past  hours  of  busy  occupation  are  briefly  entered,  the 
needful  letters  of  information  written,  and  the  evening  lounge  and 
evening  meal  arrive.  Conversation  is  renewed ;  amusements  are  re- 
commended ;  newspapers  are  read ;  inuendos  against  religion,  or  the 
claims  of  virtue,  introduced  ; — some  stroll  out,  and  upon  their  return 
from  their  nocturnal  perambulations,  are  little  prepared  to  impart  sen- 
timents or  produce  impressions  favourable  to  morals.  Neither  their 
language  nor  their  conduct  will,  in  fact,  endure  the  scrutiny  of  virtue 
or  the  test  of  religion.  They  are  fitted  only  to  vitiate  conscience  and 
corrupt  the  heart.  Expressions  are  repeated,  which  at  first,  like  the 
gates  of  hell,  as  Milton  describes,  *  grate  harsh  discord '  upon  the  unac- 
customed ear.  There  is  a  deposit  of  evil,  a  leaven  of  unrighteousness 
left  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mind.  It  may,  however,  be  for  a  time 
resisted  by  virtuous  predilections,  a  yet  unsophisticated  mind,  and  a  cul- 
tivated understanding.  The  lessons  of  early  instruction,  if  haply  they 
have  been  judicious  and  religious,  will  be  called  to  mind,  parental 
solicitude,  prayers,  and  admonitions  will  catch  the  inward  quick-glanc- 
ing thought,  though  it  be  only  like  the  reflections  of  a  mirror,  or  the 
reminiscences  of  a  dream  ;  and,  perchance,  maternal  tears  will  seem  to 
flow  again  with  their  entreating  kindness  and  subduing  effect.  Satan 
has  only,  at  present,  insinuated  the  doubt — '  Hath  God  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?'  Another  day  arrives ;  other  temp- 
tations present  themselves ;  and  if  the  impression  be  not  deepened,  it  is 
at  least  not  obliterated.  The  unexperienced  youth  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  pursues  his  appointed  course,  and  by  his  associations  in  new 
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but  similar  places  of  concourse  and  communion,  adds  to  his  stores  of 
disastrous  knowledge,  till  the  revolting  character  of  vice  is  diminished 
bv  familiarity  and  habit ;  that  which  was  displeasing  becomes  tolerable, 
then  attractive,  and  finally  destructive.  If  an  accurate  and  full-length 
portrait  of  his  future  self  could  be  exhibited  to  present  view,  many  t 
youthful  adventurer  would  start  with  astonishment,  and  resentfully  ex. 
claim  with  Hazael, '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?' 
and  yet,  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  sin  upon  a  heart  once  appa- 
rently guarded  and  pervaded  with  virtuous  sentiments,  its  base  usurpa- 
tion is  established,  and  its  detestable  dictates  are  entirely  obeyed.  The 
influence  of  a  guilty  companionship,  into  which  a  young  man  may  be 
thus  early  thrown,  is  incalculably  great,  by  breaking  down  the  barrier* 
which  have  been  previously  reared  by  parental  training  or  the  discipline 
of  a  good  education,  or  by  confirming  previous  propensities  to  evil  and 
habits  of  vice.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  number  is  Terj 
considerable,  of  young  men  in  this  kind  of  employment,  and  that  thoK 
who  are  exposed  to  these  moral  hazards  are  hereafter  to  be  the  heads  of 
families,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  effect  upon  society  is  such  as  to 
constitute  a  powerful  claim  upon  our  attention,  our  sympathies,  and  oar 
prayers/ — pp.  47 — 50. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  extract,  taken  from  the  sec- 
tion on  '  the  duties  of  schoolmasters  and  teachers,'  the  whole  of 
which  is  characterised  by  sound  sense,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  We  know  the  gentleman  to  whom  our  author 
refers  in  such  grateful  terms,  as  tlie  guide  and  instructor  of  hit 
youth,  and  have  heard  others  of  his  pupils,  occupying  like  Dr. 
Cox  important  stations  in  the  Church  of  God,  speak  of  him  in 
similar  language.  Would  that  the  number  of  such  teachers 
was  greatly  multiplied. 

'  One  of  the  first  objects  of  a  tutor  should  be,  to  secure  a  spirit  of 
obedience,  by  conciliating  affection  and  winning  confidence.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  child  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  obedience, 
even  though  he  may  not  know  the  reasons  of  it ;  but  as  the  mind  ex- 
pands, these  should  be  supplied  to  the  young  man ;  habit  will  then  be- 
come principle.  At  the  period  when  young  men  are  most  disposed  to 
revolt,  and  to  question  '  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors/  they  are  meet 
really  prepared  to  comprehend  the  grounds  of  discipline  and  the  recti- 
tude of  authority ;  and  he  will  best  secure  it,  who,  while  he  allows  it 
to  be  legitimate,  makes  it  kind.  A  tutor  is  in  the  natural  position  of 
dictating  to  his  pupil,  as  to  the  course  of  his  studies  and  the  mode  of  pur- 
suing them  ;  and  having  carefully  devised  his  plan,  he  must  render  it 
evident,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  juvenile  caprice  or  ignorance,  tfcet 
instruction  is  a  blessing  to  him  who  is  taught,  and  a  means  used  for  a 
still  higher  end  by  him  who  teaches. 

'  Ideas  of  pleasure  should  be  connected  with  those  of  tuition.  The 
labor  ipse  volnptas  may  certainly  be  accomplished  if  the  mind  be  pro- 
perly disciplined,  and  may  be  perpetuated  throughout  the  whole  court* 
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of  intellectual  effort.  Formerly,  the  roads  to  knowledge  resembled 
those  of  the  country,  rugged  and  rutty,  full  of  dry  and  stony  technicali- 
ties, or  the  mud  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  progress  was  necessarily 
alow  and  difficult :  and  though  there  is  no  royal  road  te  knowledge,  the 
skilful  contrivances  of  art  assisting  science,  and  the  plenitude  of  well- 
arranged  classifications  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  improvements  in  oral  communication,  have  smoothed  and 
macadamized  it. 

4  The  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  the  personality  of  a  reference  to 
the  guide  of  his  earlier  years,  as  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 
His  method  was  familiar  and  Socratic.  Instead  of  wearying  the  spirit 
with  everlasting  iterations  of  terms  and  phrases,  and  driving  his  pupil 
"blindfold  along  the  paths  of  knowledge,  by  conning  over  dry  or  unintel- 
ligible things,  he  would  stimulate  the  faculties  into  action  by  winning 
means,  elicit  thought,  and  employ  discussion.  He  not  only  imparted 
what  he  knew,  but  prompted  inquiry,  and  became  his  pupil's  com- 
panion in  research.  If  there  were  difficulties  which  he  himself  felt, 
lie  would  acknowledge  them,  and  seek  to  obviate  them,  inviting  obser- 
vation, calling  in  the  aid  of  reason,  or  appealing  to  the  elucidation  Of 
-experiments,  and  tracking  the  dark  shadow  that  flitted  before  him,  till 
lie  overtook  and  dispersed  it,  or  climbing  the  lofty  mountain,  with 
a  patient  and  persevering  step,  till  he  ascended  the  height  of  discovery ; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  were  those  only  of  his  pupil,  he 
would  unfold  the  facts  to  him  in  a  way  which  not  only  gave  him  a 
present  triumph,  but  taught  him  the  method  of  future  and  more  im- 
portant conquest.  He  knew  it  was  better  not  to  pass  a  difficulty 
without  mastering  it ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  permitting  flight  or 
evasion,  he  would  gently  conduct  his  perplexed  and  half-desponding 
young  friend  over  many  a  pons  asinorum  in  literature  and  science.  He 
still  lives,  and  may  he  long  live — the  inspirer  of  taste,  and  the  guide  to 
useful  knowledge !'— 126— 128. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment  on  the  style  in  which  this  volume  is  written, 
and  as  that  judgment  must  be  highly  favorable,  we  need  not  say 
a  word  of  commendation  on  this  point.  In  reference  to  the 
more  substantial  qualities  of  the  work,  we  shall  merely  remark, 
that  it  has  rarely  happened  to  us,  to  meet  with  a  treatise  of  a  di- 
dactic and  religious  nature,  which  combines  in  so  happy  a  degree, 
the  pleasing  and  the  instructive,  the  power  to  interest  with  the 
power  to  benefit.  The  extensive  circulation  of  such  a  volume 
among  the  younger  branches  of  our  families,  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  friendly  to  domestic  peace,  to  all  fraternal  affections, 
and  to  that  purest  of  human  passions  which  rests  complacently  on 
the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  grace. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Church  Review,  and  Scottish  Ecclesiastical 
Magazine.     No.  XXIII.,  February,  1838. 

2.  Reports  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
Church  Extension:  Given  in  and  read,  May,  1835, 1836,  and  1837. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  Convener. 

3.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Religious 
Instruction,  Scotland 

4.  On  the  Law  of  Christ  Respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  im  the 
Payment  of  Tribute ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Documcntt. 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  United  Associate  Congre- 
gation, Brou gh  ton -place ;  and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to 
the  United  Secession  Church.    Edinburgh:  M.  Paterson. 

TPHE  Ecclesiastical  conflict  pending  in  Scotland  was  for  a  long 
-*•  period  nothing  more  than  a  war  of  principles ;  and  such  hot 
for  the  folly  of  churchmen,  it  might  perhaps  nave  remained  to  a 
distant  day.  No  movement  was  made,  on  either  side,  wakk 
could  be  expected  very  speedily  to  terminate  in  any  great  prac- 
tical results.  Like  the  old  warfare  against  the  evils  of  patronage, 
unsoundness  of  doctrine,  and  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  new 
contest  against  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  might  have  been 
treated  as  a  mere  speculation.  While  the  Dissenters  triumphed 
in  argument,  the  safety  of  the  state-church  would  have  been  to  treat 
them  and  their  allegations  with  the  old  affectation  of  disdain  and 
contempt.  Although  the  pride  of  churchmen  might  thus  have 
been  humbled,  their  temporal  interests  would  have  been  se- 
cure. But  when,  instead  of  submitting  with  seeming  patience, 
as  formerly,  to  charges  which  it  was  vain  attempting  to  rebut, 
they  turned  round  and  made  an  aggressive  movement,— their 
long-boasted  security  was  gone  at  once  and  for  ever*  This  was 
recklessly  to  engage  in  a  species  of  warfare,  for  which  they 
wanted  the  armour,  the  prowess,  and  the  tactics  indispensable  to 
success ;  and  the  result  must  be  their  signal  defeat,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  their  cause.  As  their  only  answer  to  the  argument! 
urged  against  their  old  endowments,  has  been  loud  clamour,  with 
a  corresponding  effort  to  obtain  new  ones,  will  it  be  any  wonder, 
if,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  while  grasping  at  the  shadow,  they 
lose  the  substance  ?  With  a  view  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and 
to  trample  the  Voluntaries  under  their  feet,  they  foolishly  framed, 
and  are  madly  prosecuting  their  celebrated  scheme  of  Churcli 
Extension ;  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  Government  grant 
as  in  the  furtherance  of  that  scheme,  they,  and  their  Tory  sup- 
porters in  Parliament,  may  be  pleased  to  require.  Thus  outrag- 
ing the  feelings  and  infringing  the  rights  of  others,  they  haw 
wantonly  called  forth  the  most  powerful  opposition  from  men  of 
the  soundest  heads  and  hearts  in  the  country,  even  among  them- 
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selves  as  well  as  among  Dissenters*  Should  the  Legislature  be 
brought  seriously  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  opposition  they  have 
excited,  how  glaring  and  extreme  will  their  folly  appear !  It  will 
then  be  found,  not  only  that  '  the  church  is  in  danger,9  but  that 
the  utter  destruction  of  her  civil  establishment  must  be  nigh  at 
hand. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  readily  admit  that  ample  evidence 
was  adduced  in  our  former  article,  to  prove  that  the. Establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  so  far  from  meriting  further  extension,  deserves 
to  be  speedily,  completely,  and  for  ever  overthrown.  But,  while 
our  former  discussion  is,  in  one  view,  decisive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  state  of  matters  at  present,  renders  it  imperative,  that 
we  should  now  more  particularly  attempt  to  show  that  the  Church 
Extension  scheme  itself  is  in  a  high  degree  absurd,  ini- 
quitous, and  impracticable. 

The  character  of  this  project  may  be  judged  of,  not  only  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  originated,  but  from  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  insure  its  success.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  increase  and  usefulness  of  Evangelical  Dissenters,  it  had 
never  been  heard  of.  An  unwilling,  but  unavoidable  conviction 
of  their  growing  importance  and  influence  in  the  country,  pro- 
voked churchmen — not  certainly  to  the  exercise  of  love,  but 
nevertheless,  to  the  performance  of  many  good  works.  Among 
these,  however,  their  efforts  for  Church  Extension  must  not  be 
numbered ;  for  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  with  high  preten- 
sions to  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  piety,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  unprincipled  attempts  to  calumniate  Dissenters,  to 
deceive  their  own  people,  and  to  impose  on  the  Government. 

After  the  violent  attempts  made  for  many  years  to  put  down 
the  Secession,  had  completely  failed,  it  became  common  among 
the  more  respectable  class  of  churchmen  to  admit. and  applaud  its 
importance  and  utility  in  the  land.  Thus  we  find  the  Kev.  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  ago,  making  the 
following  statement :  '  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  among  the  mi- 
'  nisters  belonging  to  the  Secession,  there  are  individuals  not  in- 
<  ferior  to  the  most  respectable  ministers  of  the  Establishment; 
'  and  it  ought  to  be  in  candour  admitted,  that  their  people  are, 

*  by  a  great  proportion  of  them,  as  well  instructed,  as  those  who 
'  adhere  to  the  church.  It  is  obviously  a  subject  of  serious  regret, 

*  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  state  of 
'  separation  from  the  Establishment ;  and  so  much  the  more  that 
'  there  is  now  no  essential  difference  in  the  education,  in  the  doc- 
'  trines,  in  the  standards,  or  in  the  general  character  of  the  Esta- 

*  blished  and  the  Seceding  clergy.'  *     How  different  from  this 

*  Brief  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
and,  pp.  70,  91 . 
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the  language  employed  by  our  modern  church  extenders  !  One 
of  them,  whom  it  were  a  disgrace  to  his  brethren  to  name  in 
the  same  page  with  almost  any  of  them,  has  represented  the  whole 
of  the  largest  Body  of  Seceders  as  guilty  of  perjury,  because,  in 
his  view  their  original  Creed  bound  them  to  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  Establishment,  which  yet  they  now  repudiate  and  con- 
demn. Even  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  in  his  better  days,  avowed 
himself  their  friend,  and  was  sometimes  their  panegyrist,  since  he 
was  seized  with  his  Church  Extension  mania,  spews  of  '  the  vul- 
'  garity  and  violence  of  those  agitators  who  have  gone  about  as 
'  emissaries  of  mischief,  scattering  all  the  elements  of  dissension 
and  discontent  *  among  the  people  ! ' *  The  conductors  of  the 
Church  Review,  however,  have  gone  far  beyond  this ;  but  we  will 
not  defile  our  pages  by  retailing  their  outrageous  slanders. 

Not  only  are  the  statements  of  the  Reviewer  as  false  as  they 
are  outrageous,  but  he  must  have  known  them  to  be  so.  The 
most  violent  and  reckless  voluntary  in  Scotland  never,  at  any 
public  meeting  or  'soiree,'  employed,  or  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  employ,  any  such  horrible  and  inflammatory  language 
as  that  which  is  imputed  to  'some  reverend  Doctors.9  They  frame 
their  lips  to  speak  of  *  setting  the  church  on  fire ' — of  *  scat- 
tering her  ministers  as  chaff  Defore  the  wind"— or  'of  wading 
ankle-deep  in  the  blood  of  churchmen  !'  If  there  is  one  Scrip- 
ture which,  more  than  another,  they  are  accustomed  to  quote  and 
to  appropriate,  it  is  this, — '  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
*  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
4  holds,'  &c.  And  as  to  '  the  language  ana  conduct  of  the  Central 
'  Board  and  the  United  Synod,'  let  their  Resolutions  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  which  were  advertised  in  the  Patriot  and  other 
vehicles  of  public  information,  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
perused  and  reperused  them ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  confidently  to 
affirm,  that  the  most  torturing  construction  of  malignant  criticism 
will  be  unable  to  find  in  them  any  thing  even  approaching  to 
what  is  denounced  as  being  c  seditious  language.'  The  truth  w, 
the  Reviewer  belongs  to  a  class,  who,  in  reference  to  Dissenters, 
labour  to  alarm  the  fears,  and  to  call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the 
executive  Government; — nor,  do  they  conceal  their  anxiety  to 
bring  back  the  iron  age  of  our  Pitts,  our  Dundases,  and  our 
Braxfields ;  when  those  who  ventured  on  freedom  of  discussion, 
were  in  danger  of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  of  banishment  or 
death.  Although  they  know  not  how  to  excuse  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  the  part  he  took  in  passing  the  Emancipation 
Bill,  yet  their  chief  hope  for  6  restoring  the  Protestant  constita- 
'  tion  in  all  its  pristine  purity,'  seems  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords* 

"  Kcport  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on  Church  Extension,  (1837)  p.  V2. 
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which  they  characterize  as  '  that  Bulwark  between  the  tyranny 
«  of  kings  and  the  savageness  of  mobs!' 

And  yet  some  of  these  men,  with  all  their  bitterness  against 
Dissenters  and  others  of  liberal  views,  have  succeeded  in  deluding 
many  simple  people  into  the  belief,  that  their  burning  zeal  has 
for  its  principal  object  the  extension  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
friend  of  men  and  '  the  Prince jof  Peace.'  After  assuring  their 
wretched  dupes,  that  *  the  arrows  of  Conder,  Wardlaw,  Marshall, 
«  Young,  and  Dick,  lie  shivered  in  a  thousand  fragments,  and  held 
'  up  as  trophies  of  their  utter  defeat — that  their  mystifications, 
'  their  sophistry,  and  misrepresentations,  are  fully  exposed,  and 
«  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  an  intelligent  public,' — these 
worthies  proceed  to  show  that  public  what  they  think  *  a  more 
excellent  way/ 

But,  in  truth,  some  much  more  estimable  men  than  those  to 
whom  we  now  refer,  have  degraded  themselves  above  measure  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  delude  the  people, 
that  they  might  get  their  co-operation  in  promoting  the  foolish 
scheme  of  Church  Extension.  They  first  tried  them  by  framing 
specimens  of  Parliamentary  petitions  on  the  subject  suited  to 
various  tastes.  Five  different  forms  at  least  were  sent  through 
the  country,  accompanied  with  letters  to  all  clergymen,  request- 
ing them  to  fix  on  that  most  likely  to  please  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  getting  numerous  signa- 
tures *  in  every  parish,  however  remote,  and  among  every  popu- 
*  lation,  however  humble.' 

And  how  were  the  signatures  obtained  ?  By  different  writers 
about  the  time  referred  to,  statements  substantially  the  same  as 
what  follows,  were  made ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  man  has 
dared  to  contradict  them  to  this  day.  In  many  instances,  the 
clergy,  and  their  emissaries,  procured  the  signatures  of  men,  and 
even  of  females  and  children,  in  consequence  of  representations 
the  most  fallacious ; — as,  for  instance,  that  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tion was  merely  to  provide  instruction  for  the  poor,  who  must 
otherwise  be  neglected ; — that  a  very  small  grant  of  money  would 
be  necessary ; — that  it  was  not  at  all  intended  to  interfere  with 
Dissenters ; — that  there  was  nothing  political  in  the  matter,  nor 
any  object  whatever,  but  'the  excavation  of  the  immense  mass  of 
'heathenism'  in  the  towns,  and  villages,  and  hamlets,  in 
our  land ;  and  that  therefore  Dissenters  of  every  class, 
and  politicians  of  every  creed,  might,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  their  peculiar  principles,  append  their  names  to  these 
petitions.  In  some  cases,  the  petitions  were  never  read  to  those 
who  were  required  to  subscribe  them.  In  other  instances,  where 
doubts  were  expressed,  such  influence  as  grandees  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  on  those  in  humbler  life,  or  landlords  over  their 
tenants,  and  masters  over  their  servants,  was  successfully  em- 
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ployed.  Numbers  who  ultimately  found  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived, applied  to  have  their  names  erased,  but  were  refused ;  and 
some  signed  counter-petitions.  Nevertheless,  the  petitions  got 
up  in  this  disgraceful  way,  were,  without  loss  of  time,  forwarded 
to  Parliament  But  when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  brought  out, 
not  only  the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  but  vast  numbers  of 
those  connected  with  the  Establishment,  joined  in  representing 
the  true  state  of  matters,  by  forwarding  a  sufficient  number  of 
petitions  so  expressed  as  to  render  it  evident,  that,  had  the  en- 
dowments prayed  for  been  granted,  there  would  have  been  a 
simultaneous  burst  of  indignation  in  every  district  of  the  United 
Empire,  which  no  power  on  earth  could  have  suppressed. 

The  next  extraordinary  device  of  the  Church  Extensionists  was 
to  publish  Annual  Reports  of  their  proceedings.  And  of  these 
Reports  we  cannot  say  less,  than  that  they  abound  with  more 
extravagant  descriptions,  more  Utopian  theories,  more  ingenious 
nonsense,  and  more  glaring  mis-statements,  than  were  ever  before 
attempted  to  be  palmed  on  human  credulity  by  any  set  of 
men  pretending  to  common  sense,  or  common  honesty.  The 
celebrated  individual,  who  is  their  real  author,  while  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  as  having,  no  doubt,  been  imposed  on  by  others  of  a 
baser  description,  who  have  played  upon  his  childish  simplicity, 
and  heated  imagination,  is  also  greatly  to  be  condemned,  as  hav- 
ing in  his  turn,  drawn  largely  on  what  he  calls  '  the  gullibility ' 
of  the  people.  Let  us  take  the  following  specimen  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  remark ,— it  respects  the  public  meetings  held  in  vari- 
ous places  for  promoting  the  scheme : 

'  It  is  certainly  most  gratifying  to  have  had  the  countenance  on 
these  occasions,  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  country,  and  that 
our  first  nobility  should  have  presided  or  taken  part  in  the  business  of 
these  assemblies.  But  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  still  more 
interested  by  the  evening  meetings  at  which  we  were  encouraged  by  a 
large  and  increasing  attendance  of  the  common  people.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  these  meetings  that  they  have  medicated  the  spirit  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  which  they  have  been  held :  and  that  witkomt 
a  single  exception,  they  have  left  behind  them  a  preponderance  of  cm- 
vie  t  ion  and  good  will  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  The  accep- 
tance, the  cordiality,  often  the  enthusiasm,  wherewith  our  speakers  Ken 
listened  to,  have  scarcely  in  one  instance  been  ruffled  by  so  much  as  s 
whisper  of  dissatisfaction.  Even  in  what  to  us  were  the  most  formi- 
dable places,  and  where  the  greatest  opposition  was  anticipated,  (As 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  Church  and  of  Church  extensiemjewd 
its  way  into  llie  hearts  and  consciences  of  a  willing  auditory.  Tksufh 
certainly  prepared  for  controversy,  should  it  come  in  our  way,  we  kin 
not  yet  been  called  to  any  serious  encounter  with  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inherent  strength  of  our  cause  seems  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged, 
wherever  we  have  the  opportunity  of  openly  and  publicly  prnpoundag 
it ;  and  never  did  an  experiment  at  first  untried,  and  therefore  some- 
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what  uncertain,  so  speedily  conduct  its  adventurers  to  an  experience  at 
once  the  most  delightful  in  itself,  and  promising  the  best  results  to  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  cause  of  an 
endowed  and  established  Church  is  now  more  linked  and  identified  than 
ever  with  the  cause  of  the  common  people  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 
positions that  have  been  given,  we  have  advanced  prodigiously  in  moral 
strength  during  the  course  of  the  last  twelvemonth.  We  hold  that  the 
doings  of  the,  agency  last  year  have  established  to  demonstration,  that 
our  cause  has  only  to  be  known,  in  order  to  become  triumphant  every 
where.  They  have  had  a  most  powerful  sanative  influence  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Establishment  ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  a  public  meeting  in  every  parish  would  make  the  whole  of  our  an- 
cient kingdom  to  rise,  if  not  as  one  man,  at  least  in  overbearing  major- 
ity, for  the  defence  of  our  Church,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
objects  which  she  is  now  prosecuting.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  to 
make  known  the  inherent  and  essential  popularity  of  our  cause,  under 
the  discouragements  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  retardation,  or, 
for  the  season,  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes.  Ours  is  a  cause  too 
firmly  based  on  the  principles  and  sense  of  the  Scottish  community  to 
be  given  up  in  despair.  It  may  be  shaken,  but  cannot  be  overthrown. 
Did  we  but  know  wherein  it  is  that  its  great  strength  lies,  we  should 
not  be  discouraged  either  by  adverse  decisions  within  the  senate,  or  by 
those  sounds  of  fierce  and  fearful  controversy  without,  to  which  the 
agitation  of  its  questions  may  from  time  to  time  have  given  rise.' 

—Report,  (1837)  pp.  12—14. 

We  could  not  read  this  passage,  without  having  brought 
forcibly  to  our  recollection  the  adage,  Credat  Judceus. — Believe  it 
who  can.  But  we  shall  only  say,  that  he  must  be  a  wonderful 
simpleton  and  of  easy  faith  indeed,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive 
that  the  wrapt  enthusiast,  who  penned  it,  was  recording  merely 
the  visions  of  his  fancy,  and  the  wishes  generated  in  a  disordered 
brain,  instead  of  facts  that  had  been  or  that  could  be  substantiated. 
After  due  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarters,  we  are  compelled, 
*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  to  aver,  what  we  undertake  before 
any  competent  tribunal  to  prove,  that  the  above  statements 
generally,  but  especially  those  which  we  have  marked  in  italics, 
and  they  are  indeed  nearly  the  whole,  are  totally  at  variance  with 
the  realities  of  the  case.  The  Deputation  referred  to,  so  far  from 
being  *  prepared  to  meet  controversy '  at  the  public  meetings  which 
they  held,  would  suffer  none  to  reply  to  any  of  their  arguments  or 
averments :  and  when  afterwards  challenged  to  meet  their  oppo- 
nents, the  challenge  was  positively  declined,  under  the  pretence, 
that,  as  Dr.  Simpson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  talented  among 
them,  declared,  '  controversy  was  not  the  principle  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  their  commencement,'  he  adds,  'this  point  was 
'  fully  considered  and  determined ;  and  in  announcing  to  our 
'  brethren  the  measures  we  are  now  pursuing,  it  was  distinctly 
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'  stated  that  the  object  is  not  of  a  controversial  character,  but 
'to  communicate  information  on  the  subject  of  Church  extension/ 
These  were  the  very  words  of  his  letter,  declining'  a  challenge 
which  had  been  given  him  after  speaking  at  one  of  the  meetings 
referred  to — the  letter  can  at  any  time  be  produced ;  and  the  terms 
of  it  are  in  express  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  the  Report, 
that  '  they  were  certainly  prepared  for  controversy,  should  it  come 
'  in  their  way ! '  Why,  again,  did  these  ambulatory  physicians 
need  to  *  medicate  the  spirit  of  every  neighbourhood/  and  to 
produce  '  a  sanative  influence  '  on  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
if  their  minds  had  been  previously  in  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
healthy  state?  While  publicly  proclaiming  and  administering 
their  nostrums,  c  whispers  of  dissatisfaction  were  not  allowed 
But  counter-meetings,  much  more  numerously  attended*  were  sub- 
sequently held ;  and  when  the  deleterious  nature  of  their  pre- 
scriptions was  described,  a  response  was  given,  not  in  *  whispers  of 
dissatisfaction,'  but  in  thundering  peals  of  indignation.  If,  indeed, 
as  the  Report  says,  '  their  cause  has  only  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
become  triumphant  every  where/  how  does  it  happen  that  peti- 
tions in  its  favour  from  among  the  people  are  now  heard  of  no 
where?  And  how  will  they  be  able  to  account  for  the  unde- 
niable fact,  that  petitions  against  it  among  all  but  the  most  rabid 
Tories,  are  in  preparation  *  every  where,'  and  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  signatures,  alike  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  are 
pouring  in  daily  into  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  The 
late  petition  against  endowments  from  the  city  of  Glasgow 
alone,  was  subscribed  by  40,400  persons.  Their  attempts  to  gull 
the  people,  then,  have  after  all  proved  to  be  equally  foolish,  con- 
temptible, and  abortive. 

But  they  have  also  attempted  fearfully  to  impose  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country.  And  the  first  species  of  imposition 
which  they  sought  to  practise  on  the  ministry  of  the  day,  after 
their  plans  of  Church  extension  had  been  concocted,  was  to 
have  it  understood  and  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  their  representations  on  the  subject,  just  because  they 
were  theirs,  must  necessarily  contain  <  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 

*  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  They  had,  at  one  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  the  case,  so  far  succeeded  in  this,  that  their  confi- 
dence of  an  ultimate  triumph  waxed  bold,  and  began  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  frantic  delight.  This  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered matter  of  wonder,  when,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  it  wast 
'  confidence  founded  on   the  gracious  recommendation  of  their 

*  cause  from  the  throne  ! '  Our  readers  will  remember  that  thfc 
recommendation  was  made  on  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Parliament.  The  light,  which  they  sup- 
posed that  the  hated  Reform  Bill  had  well  nigh  *  put  out  in  obscure 
'  darkness,'  had  just  begun  to  dawn.     They  hoped  that  the  palmy 
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days  of  Toryism  were  about  to  return  in  all  their  brightness  and 
beneficence — when  the  Church  would  only  have  to  ask,  and  her 
ancient  friends  and  natural  allies  would  be  ready  to  give.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  and  the  confidence  of  our  Church  ex- 
tensionists,  though  happily  for  the  interests  of  freedom,  equity, 
and  truth,  those  halcyon  days  soon  passed  away.  And  before  pub- 
lishing their  Report  for  May,  1835,  they  were  compelled,  under 
a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  inexpressible  sorrow,  to 
speak  of  them  as  days  that  had  already  gone. 

'  '  The  days  were,9  they  say,  '  when  it  might  have  been  thought 
enough  to  have  addressed  ourselves  in  written  memorials,  or  by  per- 
sonal interviews,  to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  to  their  own  independent 
judgment  and  principle ;  and  in  such  a  cause  as  ours,  with  such  an 
object  of  best  and  highest  patriotism,  we  do  feel  ourselves  on  firm 
vantage  ground  for  holding  converse  with  the  statesmen  and  senators  of 
our  land.  But  over  and  above  this,  there  is  now  in  public  questions 
a  demand  for  external  testimony,  an  anxiety  to  learn  what  may  be  the 
collective  voice  of  the  people,  perhaps  a  disposition  to  number  rather 
than  to  weigh  ;  and  so  in  this  preference  of  arithmetic  over  statics,  to 
hinge  every  measure  or  determination  of  the  governing  body  more  on 
the  state  of  a  will  that  is  without,  than  on  a  wisdom  within,  taking  in. 
dependent  cognizance  of  every  question,  and  deciding  on  the  merits 
which  inherently  and  essentially  belong  to  it.  In  the  judicatories  of 
our  Church,  the  light  of  scripture  and  the  light  of  reason  are  the  para- 
mount authorities  mhich  we  acknowledge  ;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer,  that 
under  their  guidance  we  may  be  upheld  in  a  fearless  course  of  consist- 
ency and  rectitude,  which  not  even  the  oppositions  of  the  multitude 
shall  ever  tempt  us  to  desist  or  to  deviate  from. — But  when  a  civil 
government  requires  to  know,  not  only  what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  but,  ere  they  shall  adopt  it,  to  know  also  what  is  the  will 
of  the  community — in  helping  them  to  this  information,  we  felt  as  if  we 
acted  under  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  in  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  by  any  means  m  themselves  lawful,  we  could  obtain  that  ex. 
tension  of  our  Church,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  enlarged 
preaching  of  the  word,  might  be  the  instrument  of  saving  many  souls.9 

—Report  for  1835,  pp.  10, 11. 

There  is  in  this  passage  an  artful,  but  a  very  obvious  and  base 
insinuation  against  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  generally, 
that  their  rule  of  judging  and  acting  in  a  case  so  important  as  that 
referred  to,  would  merely  be  a  regard  to  the  wishes,  however 
erroneously  formed  or  absurdly  expressed — of  their  respective 
constituents,  whose  favour  and  continued  support  they  were 
anxious,  at  whatever  expense  of  political  principle  or  even  of 
piety,  to  secure.  That  this  is  not  an  overstrained  inference  from 
the  hints  here  more  covertly  thrown  out,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing sufficiently  plain,  broad,  and  unmeasured  language,  em- 
ployed shortly  after,  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  a  meeting 
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of  what  is  called  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  :  '  If/ 
said  the  infuriated  orator,  '  men  are  to  be  found  who  can  sport  and 
'  tamper  with  interests  so  sacred,  to  whom  the  gratification  of  their 
«  own  electors  is  dearer  far  than  tJie  moral  and  immortal  well-being 
i  of  the  thousands  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  who  tose- 
'  cure  their  Dissenting  constituency  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  the 
'  unfranchised  population,  and  rather  than  that  their  own  wretched 
'politics  should  suffer,  would  have  irreligion  and  ignorance  per- 
'  pet  noted  among  the  families  of our  land ;  if  such  men  there  be, 
'and  there  is  a  voice  of  greater  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Go- 
'  vernment  than  our  own — if  the  highest  objects  of  patriotism  must 
'  make  place  and  give  way  before  the  contests  of  partisanship,  it 
'  is  not  for  the  church  to  mingle  in  this  unseemly  fray ;  but  having 
'  lifted  up  her  testimony,  and  told  her  rulers,  as  became  her,  both 
'  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  to 
'  feel  acquitted  of  her  office,  and  calmly  wait  the  arrival  of  happier 
*  times.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  legislators  thus  described  and  condemned, 
it  is  intimated,  was  the  more  outrageous,  in  thwarting  the  views  of 
a  Church,  all  whose  judicatories  regulate  their  decisions  solely,  as 
above  stated,  by  '  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of  reason  as 
'the  paramount  authorities  which  they  acknowledge/  But  who 
will  believe  this  ?  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we 
ourselves  recollect  having  heard  one  of  her  zealous  friends  men* 
tion,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  a  minister  might  now  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  appeal  to  its  authority,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
without  being  laughed  at !  But  there  is  much  room  for  further 
improvement.  At  that  very  Assembly  in  which  the  Report 
under  consideration  was  read,  so  far  from  being  guided  by  'the 
'  light  of  Scripture  as  their  paramount  authority,'  Dr.  MKJrie,  to 
whom  they  are  so  fond  of  appealing  as  a  friend,  when  it  sub 
their  purpose,  condemns  them  for  having  set  this  authority  at  de- 
fiance in  matters  of  vital  and  pre-eminent  importance.  'An 
'overture,'  says  he,  'involving  a  charge  of  error  on  a  capital 
'article  of  our  religion,  justification  by  faith,  has  been  dismmed 
'  simply  on  the  declaration  of  the  accused  individual,  that  he  was 
'  perfectly  sound  on  that  head.  The  decision  on  Calls,  so  muck 
'  applauded  by  many,  together  with  its  strange  but  not  unsuitable 
'  accompaniments,  I  can  look  upon  in  no  other  light  but  as  an 
'  attempt  to  gull  the  people  with  a  show  of  privilege,  while  it 
'  subjects  them  to  be  fettered  at  every  step  in  the  exercise  of  &» 
'  and  involves  them  in  the  inextricable  meshes  of  legal  chicanery.'t 


*  Speech,  p.  14.         :-» J 
t  M'Crie  s  Sermons,  p.  346. 
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It  seems  most  unaccountable  that  Dr.  Chalmers  should  have 
ventured  to  characterize,  as  guided  by  '  the  paramount  authority 
'  of  the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  light  of  reason/  an  Assembly  in 
which,  in  matters  of  great  religious  importance,  he  and  his  friends 
have  been  so  commonly  outvoted,  and  m  which  their  predecessors 
usually  called,  '  the  evangelical  party,'  have  been  in  the  minority, 
and  that  often  a  small  minority,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ! 
Was  it  that  in  this  too  he  strangely  supposed  he  felt  as  if  he  acted 
under  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  in  becoming  'all  things 
to  all  men  ?  ' 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  an  appeal  to  apostolic 
example  was  never  before  so  prostituted,  as  when  it  was  made  to 
sanction  the  mode  in  which  the  General  Assembly's  committee 
acted  in  '  helping '  government  '  to  the  information '  wanted  in 
order  to  induce  tnem  to  aid  by  a  pecuniary  grant  in  the  scheme  of 
Church  extension.  They  attempted  this,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  old  method  of  '  addressing  themselves  in  written  memorials, 
'  and  by  personal  interviews  to  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,'  with 
the  hope  that,  as  formerly,  these  would  be  quite  sufficient  And 
of  what  nature  their  representations  were,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
account  given  by  themselves : 

*  We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  object  of  obtaining  public  and  par-  - 
liamentary  support  in  favour  of  our  Church ;  and  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  formal  application  to  govern, 
ment  on  its  behalf.  In  our  circular  marked  No.  5,  and  which  was 
distributed  chiefly  among  Scottish  members  of  parliament,  we  expressed 
a  strong  preference  for  the  aid  of  Government  towards  helping  out 
the  annual  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  of  the  new  churches,  rather 
than  for  a  building  grant  towards  the  erections  themselves.  We  felt 
the  superior  importance  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  moderating  the  seat-rent  t,  so  as  to  make  these  churches  accessible 
to  the  common  people  at  large.  Knowing  how  obnoxious  the  very  name 
of  an  endowment  is  to  those  who  have  reflected  not  on  the  precise  use 
to  which  it  is  subservient, — we  endeavoured  to  make  quite  palpable  the 
connexion  between  all  that  we  sought  at  their  hands,  and  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  cheap  and  universal  Christian  education  for  the  working 
classes  of  society.  We  had  too  great  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
love  of  frankness  which  characterize  the  rulers  of  every  land  of  freedom, 
to  be  at  all  fearful  of  offending,  because  we  spoke  as  we  felt,  or  because 
we  felt  not  as  petitioners,  but  as  donors.  And  even  still,  should  we  be 
again  employed  as  the  bearers  of  a  commission  on  the  high  errand 
of  Christian  patriotism,  we  will  go,  not  tn  the  attitude  of  fawning  nrp- 
pUcants,  the  representatives  of  a  prostrate  and  pusillanimous  church, 
grasping  at  the  endowments  of  office,  and  bent,  as  our  enemies  have  told 
it,  either  on  the  destruction  of  rivals,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  our  own 
sect  and  order.  We  certainly  do  expect  their  co-operation  in  this  en- 
terprise of  charily  ;  and  that,  to  arrest  the  gathering  mischief  of  a 

vol.  in.  2  H 
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depraved,  because  too  long  neglected  population,  they  will  both  listen 
to  our  advice,  and  accept  our  aid.  The  hundred  and  thirty  churches 
which  we  shall  put  into  their  hands,  and  ask  them  to  endow,  it  is  not 
to  enrich  the  clergymen,  hut  by  tlie  lowering  of  the  seal -rents  in  each 
mtd  all  of  these  churches,  to  facilitate  thereinto  the  entry  of  the  people. 
The  endowment  every  shilling  of  which  goes  to  the  cheapening  of 
family-pews  for  the  working  classes,  is  not  a  boon  to  churchmen,  but  is  a 
boon  to  the  common  people, — not  a  device,  as  in  the  delusive  hour  of 
clamour  and  calumny  it  has  been  grossly  represented,  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  pam]>ered  ecclesiastics  ;  but  a  device  for  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  virtue, — that  the  now  on- 
provided  outcasts  in  our  populous  cities  and,  unwieldy  parishes  may  be 
reclaimed  and  humanized  by  the  lessons  of  religion, — above  all,  that 
their  imperishable  spirits  may  be  trained  for  immortality,  and  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  be  preached  without  money  and  witlumt  price 
to  the  poorest  of  the  land/ — Report,  (for  1835)  pp.  8,  0. 

Such,  then,  is  the  denouement  of  their  scheme  of  Church 
extension,  given  in  their  own  words,  and  such  the  reasons  by 
which  they  attempted  to  urge  it  on  a  professedly  enlightened  and 
liberal  government,  and  on  various  members  of  a  reformed 
parliament,  some  of  whom  represent  constituencies  by  the  ma- 
jority of  which  the  scheme  has  been  denounced  as  uncalled  for 
and  extravagant,  wild  and  wicked.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyze 
it  a  little;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  that  a  most  disingenuous,  but  a  most  impotent 
attempt  has  been  made  to  befool  our  rulers,  to  degrade  and  ruin 
Dissenters,  nay,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  common  sense  of  all  'to 
'  whom  their  presents  may  come/  Now  all  this  may  be  rendered 
apparent  by  the  slightest  attention  alike  to  what  these  mendisctatwh 
and  to  what  they  demand. 

We  begin  by  mentioning,  as  a  notable  curiosity,  rather  than 
from  any  material  bearing  it  can  have  on  the  question  at  issue, 
that,  when  in  the  very  act  of  petitioning  government,  they  are 
careful  to  disclaim  being  considered  as  beggars  in  any  sense. 
They  are  not •  fawning  supplicants/  nor  yet  supplicants  of  any 
kind ;  not  even  'petitioners,  but  donors;'  not  soliciting  aid  from 
government,  but  politely  expressing  the  hope,  that  government 
'  will  accept  their  aid.'  Yet  these  beautiful  paradoxes,  it  seems, 
admit  of  an  easy  and  ingenious  explanation.  The  men  who  were 
in  too  dignified  an  '  attitude/  to  petition  the  government,  would 
not  surely  condescend  to  petition  the  people.  But  somehow  or 
other,  they  got  from  the  people  what  they  liberally  presented  as  a 
donation  to  the  Government ;  hoping,  that,  without '  petitioning/ 
and  merely  by  giving  c advice;*  they  would  get  it  back  with 
something  more,  and  then,  with  noble  and  disinterested  munifi- 
cence, make  another  donation  of  the  whole,  '  not  as  a  boon  to 
1  churchmen,  but  a  boon  to  the  common  people !'    It  was  indeed 
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to  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  singular  '  enterprise  of  charity.' 
Their  donation  to  government  consisted  of  *  one  hundred  and 

*  thirty  churches,  which  they  put  into  their  hands,  and  asked  them 
'  to  endow.9  This,  it  appears,  is  their  way  of  making  a  present 
They  were  not,  therefore,  '  the  representatives  of  a  prostrate  and 
€  pusillanimous  church,  grasping  at  the  endowments  of  office' — not 
they.  It  is  true,  that  sixty-six  of  these  churches,  now  made 
over  as  a  gift  to  the  government,  were  old  Chapels  of  Ease,  whose 
Ministers  had  hitherto  been  supported  entirely  on  the  Voluntary 
plan.  But,  even  as  it  respected  these  chapels,  '  every  shilling  of 
'  the  endowment  now  asked,  was  to  go  to  the  cheapening  of  family* 
'  pews  for  the  working  classes.'  The  ministers  of  these  chapels, 
according  to  this,  were  to  receive  no  larger  income,  nor  to  nave 
any  better  security  for  their  living,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  wot,  or  to 
any  extent,  to  be  ( enriched/  by  the  proposed  endowment!  £ut  who 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  all  this  ?  They  did  net  believe  it 
themselves.  And  yet  they  ventured  to  employ  the  style  of  artful 
concealment  in  the  hope  of  imposing  on  the  uninformed,  though 
at  the  certain  risk  of  getting  credit  for  nothing  but  dishonesty  from 
those  who  understood  all  about  the  matter. 

Again,  they  disclaim  the  intention  of  burdening  government,  or 
rather  taxing  the  country,  to  any  great  extent  by  asking  them  to 
endow  a  vast  number  of  Churches.  In  the  above  quotation,  they 
speak  of  only  sixty-three  new  churches  for  which  they  ask  an  endow- 
ment. But  in  the  Article  No.  5,  to  which  reference  is  made,  they  are 
more  explicit;  still,  however,  expressing  themselves  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  in  a  way  the  least  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 
They  ask,  '  the  prospective  endowment  of  all  new  churches  to  be 
afterwards  raised.     This  process,'  they  add,  'behoved  to  go  on 

*  very  gradually,  and  would  subject  Government  to  an  expense 
'trifling  at  the  outset,  and  increasing  by  almost  imperceptible 
4 augmentations;  to  be  terminated  when  our  large  towns  and  over- 
c  peopled  parishes  were  all  folly  supplied.'* 

The  downright  Jesuitism  of  all  tins  is  obvious.  It  was  meant, 
at  this  incipient  application,  to  delude  Government  into  the  belief, 
that  endowment  was  to  be  asked  for  such  new  churches  only  as 
Were  built  at  the  expense  of  those  who  in  the  different  localities  felt 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  them.  One  met  is  carefully  con- 
cealed, that,  in  various  instances,  the  money  was  merely  sub- 
scribed for,  and  (while  it  might  never  have  been  paid)  was  safely 
retained  in  the  pockets  of  the  subscribers,  till  the  endowment 
ahould  be  actually  obtained.  Another  fact  no  less  disgracefully 
concealed  at  first  from  Government,  was,  that  while  very  many 
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would  not  subscribe  at  all,  till  they  should  see  the  endowment 
secured,  the  church  extensionists  were  urging  their  friends  at 
home  by  every  method  they  could  devise  to  seek  the  speedy  i  mul- 
tiplication '  of  new  churches  for  endowment,  after  having  laboured 
to  persuade  9the  Government  that  their  object  was  to  oe  gained 
by  a  process,  very  gradual  in  point  of  time,  and  very  trifling  in 
point  of  expense.  Hence,  they  say,  in  their  very  next  year's 
Report : 

'  There  is  one  question  on  which  we  promised  a  very  brief  deliverance. 
We  allude  to  the  disposition,  we  fear1  too  prevalent,  on  the  part  of 
the  church's  best  friends,  to  do  nothing  for  her  extension  until  they  see 
what  Government  is  to  do.  This,  we  hold,  both  in  respect  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  sound  policy,  to  be  a  sad  inversion  of  the  right  proem 
At  this  rate,  it  were  altogether  at  the  decision  of  any  Government,  how- 
ever careless  or  contemptuous  of  religion  it  might  be,  whether  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Church  for  advancing  the  kingdom  and  the  gospel  of  Jem 
Christ,  should  be  permitted  to  go  forward,  or  have  an  arrest  laid  upon 
them.  Every  new  erection  is  pro  tanto  a  contribution ;  and,  we  repot, 
that  the  multiplication  of  these  will  prove  the  patent  way  to  the  en- 
dowment of  them.  If  the  church  will  but  do  what  she  might,  the 
cause  must  gather  in  strength  and  in  public  support  every  day,  and  in 
the  momentum  of  its  progress,  will  carry  the  general  mind  of  society, 
and  with  this  will  carry  the  Government  then  relieved  of  perplexitr 
along  with  it.'— Report  for  1836,  pp.  23,  24. 

The  absurdity  of  this  passage  is  equalled  only  by  its  insolence: 
government  is  applied  to  for  an  endowment ;  and  yet  the  matter 
is  not  to  be  '  at  the  decision  of  any  government/  but  agreeably  Id 
'  the  measures '  adopted  by  '  the  church,'  which  must  not  be  (per- 
'  mitted  to  have  an  arrest  laid  upon  them  !'  We  say  nothing,  at 
present,  of  the  utter  incongruity  «with  all  Christian  principle,  and 
with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  decency  in  Christian  men,  that 
they  are  willing  to  be  indebted  in  any  way,  for  the  extension 
and  further  establishment  of  their  church,  to  the  co-operation  of  a 
Government  which,  they  allege,  may  be  in  the  highest  degree, 
'  careless  or  contemptuous  of  religion.'  We  only  ask,  whether  it 
can  be  according  to  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  '  his  kingdom 
'  and  gospel  should  be  advanced,'  by  such  a  wretched,  and  even 
diabolical  species  of  instrumentality  as  this  ?  Is  Satan  now  divided 
against  himself?  Let  them  answer  these  queries;  and  they  will 
be  obliged  to  admit  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  they  involve 
practical  results  which  are  perfectly  decisive  of  the  whale  question 
of  civil  establishments  of  a  divine  religion. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  their  object  is,  per  fas  out  nqfiu,  to 
have  their  church  greatly  extended,  although  in  their  first  appli- 
cation to  Government,  they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  a 
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very  limited  extension  was  all  that  they  required.  Nor  do 
they  hesitate  now,  for  the  attainment  of  their  object  to  at- 
tempt moving  heaven  and  earth,  while,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  it  may,  also,  be  necessary  to  get  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  guided  by  an  influence  from  the  lowest  And  the  worst 
region  in  the  universe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  soon  after  the  primary  application  to  Govern- 
ment, '  the  Royal  Commission  of  Religious  Instruction,  Scotland,' 
was  appointed :  and  from  the  returns  made  by  churchmen  to  a 
circular  issued  by  that  commission,  it  appeared,  that  more  than 
five  hundred  new  churches  were  wanted  at  once !  Some  have 
since  gone  still  further,  and  maintained  that  there  should  be 
a  church  for  every  thousand  persons,  which  would  require  the 
number  of  the  present  churches  to  be  much  more  than  doubled  ? 
Nevertheless,  they  have  the  highest  authority  for  encouraging 
the  expectation  that  even  to  that  extent,  or  beyond  it;  their 
wishes  will  be  realized.  At  a  meeting,  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
the  Lord  Provost  presided,  Lord  Moncreiff  made  this  statement : 
'  If  the  extent  of  Scotland  be  covered  with  churches  of  the  Establish- 
'  ment,  let  no  man  fear  but  they  will  receive  the  endowments  to 

*  which  they  are  entitled,  (what  would  the  amount  in  this  case  be  ?) 
'and  the  church  be  thereby  enabled  to  continue,  as  it  always  has 

*  been,  the  friend  alike  of  sound  principle,  pure  religion,  and 
'  peace  and  social  order  in  every  branch  of  government.'  How 
could  men,  who  all  along  had  cherished  such  expectations ;  and, 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  bound,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  seek  their  realization  ;  yet  dare  to  impose  on  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  by  affecting  the  most  moderate  views  at  the 
commencement  of  their  manoeuvres,  only  as  the  means  of  securing 
demands  which,  if  explicitly  avowed,  would  have  led  to  their 
instant  rejection  ? 

The  only  other  thing  we  slfoll  mention  as  disclaimed  by  our 
church  extensionists,  is,  that  they  have  any  view  to  aggrandize 
their   own  church  at  the  expense  of  Dissenters.      6  They  are 

*  not  bent,'  they  say,  '  as  their  enemies  have  held  it,  either  on  the 
'  destruction  of  rivals,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  sect 
'and  order.'  For  this  bold  and  barefaced  assertion,  they  do  not 
surely  expect  any  mortal  to  give  them  credit  It  has  often 
been  contradicted  by  their  own  friends.  Nay,  a  member  of  that 
very  committee ;  the  same  to  whom  formerly  we  referred,  thus 
broadly  contradicts  it.  '  We  know  well,  that  the  grant  of  this 
c  money  will  tend  somewhat  to  injure  them  (the  Dissenters)  that  it 
'  will  withdraw  some  of  their  supporters  who  sit  with  them  from 
'  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  established  church  (?)  and  com- 

*  pel  them  to  lower  their  seat-rents,  because  we  will  undersell 
4  them  in  the  market ;  and  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 

*  prudence,   wisdom,   and    caution  of  our  countrymen    ever   to 
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'  imagine  that  they  will  pay  eight  shillings  for  an  article  which 
c  they  can  get  as  good  for  four  shillings.  In  this  way  their  pecu- 
'niary  interests  will  be  effected;'  nay,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
afterwards  intimated,  that  they  may  not  be  '  enabled  to  retain  their 

*  present  congregations,  to  keep  up  their  high  seat-rents,  and  to 
'  pay  the  interests  of  their  debts;'  and,  hence,  'all  their  complaint**  of 
'  hardships  and  apprehensions  of  annihilation  in  a  pecuniary  point 
6  of  view!'*  How  truly  did  Mr.  Gillon,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  an  un- 
biassed and  competent  judge ;  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  say, 
'  The  outcry  which  had  been  raised  in  Scotland  about  religious 

*  destitution,  was  nothing  more  than  a  crusade  by  the  clergy  of  the 

*  favoured  sect  upon  the  Dissenters,  who  received  and  asked 
'  nothing  from  the  State !' 

But  on  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh — a  man  who  for  his  talents,  learning, 
and  character,  is  held  in  the  highest  admiration,  by  all  who  have 
the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  We  regret  that  our  limits  pre- 
vent our  quoting  from  his  admirable  treatise,  which  we  warmly 
recommend  to  the  early  perusal  of  our  readers.  'The  law  of  Christ 
'  respecting  civil  obedience,  especially  in  the  payment  of  tribute**  has 
seldom  been  so  fully,  and  never,  that  we  know  of.  more  happily 
illustrated.  As  a  critical  and  yet  plain  and  luminous  exposition  of 
a  confessedly  difficult  passage  of  holy  writ,  which  has  often  been 
prostituted  to  subserve  the  vilest  purposes,  by  the  admirers  and 
supporters  of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  invaluable.  The  notes 
alone  extending  to  sixty-six  pages  in  very  small  type,  show 
that  the  author  possesses  stores  of  learning,  which  an  amaz- 
ingly retentive  and  ready  memory  enables  him  instantaneously 
to  produce  for  the  illustration  of  any  subject  belonging  to 
the  highest  departments  of  divine  science  or  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  congratulate  our  frienfls  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland 
on  having  such  a  man  to  fill  one  of  the  most  prominent  stations 
in  their  church,  and  also  in  their  theological  seminary:  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  long  preserved  to  adorn  each,  and  thus,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of  many  in  the 
great  doctrines  connected  alike,  with  Christian  freedom,  and  c  civil 
'obedience,'  with  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion  on  earth, and 
'  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory/  in 
heaven. 

It  still  remains  to  consider  what  our  Scottish  Church  Extensionists 
so  clamorously  demand  from  the  bounty  or  rather  from  the  justice, 
'of  a  paternal  Christian  government/  At  the  outset,  as  we  bate 
seen,  they  laboured  to  get  their  principle  recognized  by  seeming 
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-to  make  only  a  very  moderate  denland ;  but  it  is  now  evident,  that 
nothing  less  will  satisfy  them  than  such  a  number  of  new  en- 
dowed churches  as  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  vast  increase  of 
the  population,  since  the  period  when  their  establishment  was 
framed.  Their  scheme  carries  absurdity  on  its  very  face.  And 
yet  they  are  reckless  enough  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it,  by  such 
reasons  as  the  following ;  that  the  religious  destitution  through- 
out the  country  is  great  and  deplorable;  that  the  church  accom- 
modation and  pastoral  superintendence  necessary  to  meet  that  des- 
titution, are  quite  inadequate ;  that  dissenting  places  of  worship 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and,  that  even  if  they  were 
reckoned,  and  allowing  that  in  some  few  places,  there  may  be 
vacant  church-room,  yet  it  will  still  be  found,  that  owing  to  high 
priced  seat  rents,  and  other  causes,  there  is  no  church-accommo- 
dation for  'the  poor  and  working  classes.'  Such  are  the  bold 
pretences  by  which  churchmen  attempt  to  justify  their  present 
'  crusade.'  But  the  slightest  review  of  them  will  show  their  utter 
futility. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  destitution,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  foolishly  asserted  on  the  one  side,  and  in- 
cautiously admitted  on  the  other,  which,  from  want  of  precision  in 
die  meaning  affixed  to  the  phrase,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
at  issue.  If  this  phrase  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  irre- 
ligiofiy  then  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  is  great  and  fearful  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  surely  be  pretended,  that  building  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  endowing  them  well,  so  as  to  let  the  seats  at  the  lowest 
price,  or,  at  no  price,  will  completely  cure  this  evil.  Suppose 
that  our  most  sanguine  church  extensionists  saw,  what  they  antici- 
pate soon  seeing,  numerous  'well  filled  plebeian  churches,'  would 
even  this  put  an  end  to  the  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  world  ?  Or,  would  the  language  of  an  Apostle  no  longer  be 
applicable,  if  employed  by  Christians  in  our  day, '  We  know  that 
'we  are  born  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lietb  in  wickedness?' 
Alas  !  to  what  an  extent  not  only  in  the  establishment,  but  out  of 
it,  does  religious  destitution  in  this  sense,  prevail  even  among 
those  who  form  the  church-going  population  in  our  land  ?  Who 
would  think  of  building  churches  for  all  the  rest  '  lying  in  wicked- 
'  ness,'  as  if  the  sight  of  the  steeple,  and  the  sound  of '  the  church- 
'  going  hell '  would  constrain  them  to  come  at  once  and  hear,  and 
be  converted,  and  saved  for  ever  ?  On  this  principle,  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  should  not  have  been,  *  Go  and  teach  all  nations;' 
but '  Go,  and  in  the  first  instance,  build  churches  in  all  nations ; 
'  get  them  sufficiently  endowed,  that  thus  you  may  secure  pastoral 
'  superintendence  for  those  who  as  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  flock ; 
'  and  having  collected  them  in  this  way  within  the  structure  reared 
'  for  their  accommodation,  begin  to  teach  them  '  savingly  and  to 
*  profit.'     But  to  be  serious, — for  who  that  has  any  sense  of  the 
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ludicrous,  will  not  sometimes  be  obliged  to  laugh  to  scorn  such 
extravagance  and  folly — the  truth  is,  that  the  gospel,  and  the 
genuine  religion  which  it  engenders,  has  ever  been  like  'a  light 
'  shining  in  a  dark  place  :'  and  till  the  bright  and  blissful  period 
of  '  the  latter  days/  a  large  portion  of  moral  darkness  or  reli- 
gious destitution  in  this  sense,  will  be  found  prevalent  in  every 
land. 

But,  if  by  religious  destitution,  be  understood  a  want  of  the 
public  means  of  promoting  religion,  then,  we  maintain,  that  ex- 
cept in  rare  and  remote  districts,  the  complaints  so  loudly  made  of 
late,  and  so  shamefully  reiterated  usque  ad  nauseam,  are  without 
foundation.  The  means  of  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  are, 
all  must  allow,  are  more  abundant  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  than  in  any  other  kingdom  under  heaven.  Besides  about 
eight  hundred  dissenting  chapels,  there  is  a  church  in  every  parish. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  want  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ; 
but  we  say  again,  such  as  they  are ;  for  it  is  but  too  true,  that 
these  ostensible  means  are,  in  many  instances,  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible description.  As  far  as  places  of  worship  go,  there  is  no  desti- 
tution. In  several  of  the  parish  churches,  however,  there  are 
most  inefficient  ministers;  some  who  cannot  preach,  because, 
they  do  not  know  the  gospel ;  or  some,  whose  people  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant  and  irreligious,  while  they  are  themselves  •  ac- 
cursed,' because  they  *  preach  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another, 

*  but  a  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.9  These  are,  after  all, 
the  places  where  the  worst  species  of  religious  destitution  prevails. 
New  ministers,  and  not  new  churches  are  wanted.  But  give  them, 
as  is  now  so  clamorously  demanded  additional  churches,  sup- 
plied with  ministers  endowed  and  established  on  the  old  plan, 
and  what  can  be  expected  but  the  old  results?  The  same 
causes  would  be  in  operation,  which  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself,  have  '  so  severed  the  church  from  the  common 
'people,  as  to  reduce  to  naked  architecture  one  haffot  the  costly 
'  apparatus  reared  by  a  former  age  for  upholding  the  Christian 

*  worth  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth.'  Nay,  let  the  new 
churches  and  their  pastors  be  even  so  numerous  and  so  popular, 
as, — were  that  possible, — to  supplant  all  the  Dissenters  in  the 
country;  and  ere  long  the  kingdom  would  be  filled  with  reli- 
gious destitution,  and  present  one  unbroken  scene  of  moral  dark- 
ness, desolation,  and  death. 

We  are  free  to  declare  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  generally 
speaking,  no  want  of  church  accommodation.  But  this  is  fully 
proved  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  '  Reports  of  the  Royal 

*  Commission  of  Religious  Instruction,'  as  it  respects  the  par- 
ticular places  to  which  these  Reports  refer;  and  to  them  we  must 
now  appeal.  They  are,  however,  ponderous  volumes;  and  it 
would  be  tedious,  and,  indeed,  alike  impossible  and  unnecessary 
for  us  here  to  enter  minutely  into  their  very  numerous,  though 
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very  important  statistical  details.  The  results,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  requisite  for  our  immediate  purpose,  may  be  very  shortly 
stated.  As  it  respects  Edinburgh,  then  it  appears,  that  the  total 
number  of  sittings  is — in  the  Establishment,  36*001 ;  among  the 
Dissenters,  42,005 ;  that  of  these  are  let ;  in  the  Establishment, 
20,995 ;  among  the  Dissenters,  23,193.  Free,  in  the  Establish- 
ment, 1230 ;  among  the  Dissenters,  7247.  Otherwise  allocated, 
in  the  Establishment,  3982 ;  among  the  Dissenters,  205.  Not 
let  or  allocated,  in  the  Establishment,  9794;  among  the  Dis- 
senters, 11,360. 

In  regard  to  Glasgow,  the  total  number  of  sittings  is ;  in  the 
Establishment,  33,100  ;  among  the  Dissenters,  48,230 ;  of  these 
are  let,  in  the  Establishment,  23,941  ;  among  the  Dissenters, 
28,948;  specially  set  apart  as  free,  in  the  Establishment,  153; 
among  the  Dissenters,  5005.  Otherwise  allocated,  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, 2407  ;  among  the  Dissenters,  1223.  Unlet,  or  allo- 
cated, in  the  Establishment,  6599 ;  among  the  Dissenters,  13,047. 

And  now,  taking  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  according  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  assented  to  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  matters 
throughout  the  towns  of  Scotland  generally,  what  becomes  of  the 
piteous  outcry  about  '  the  neglected  population,  the  religious  des- 
'  titution,'  and  '  the  unexcavated  heathenism  of  the  city  lanes  V 
And  where,  at  any  rate,  is  the  want  of  church-accommodation, 
when  in  Edinburgh  there  are  altogether  of  unlet  sittings,  in  the 
different  places  of  worship,  21,154;  and  in  Glasgow,  19,646? 
Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  characterize  the  rage  for  building 
more  churches,  with  a  compulsory  endowment  to  each  of  them, 
in  these  cities,  as  the  very  height  of  madness.  Of  all  sorts  of 
Tory  jobs,  and  of  all  specimens  of  Tory  expenditure,  numerous 
and  repulsive  as  they  have  been,  this  would,  in  some  respects,  be 
the  most  extravagant  and  absurd. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  church-accom- 
modation, like  the  royal  commissioners,  been  assuming,  that  the 
dissenting  places  of  worship  must  be  taken  into  the  account 
But  this  the  thorough-going  church  extensionists  utterly  dis- 
claim. And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  this,  at  least,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  consistency,  in  following  out  their  grand 
principle  to  its  legitimate  results.  They  would  unchurch  all  the 
Dissenters  in  the  country,  because  their  so-called  churches  are  not 
established,  nor  their  creed  sanctioned,  nor  their  very  existence 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land.  They,  therefore,  demand 
church-accommodation  for  the  entire  population,  without  any 
reference  to  dissenters  whatever.  Their  real  and  undisguised 
sentiments  on  this  point  have  recently  been  propounded  by 
David  Monypenny,  Esq.  (late  Lord  Pitmilly  of  the  Court  of 
Session)  in  a  pamphlet,  which,  it  is  said,  after  having  received 
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the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  next  recommended  to  public 
attention  by  his  eloquence,  in  a  most  laudatory  review,  which 
appeared  in  the  Scottish  Guardian.  This  high  legal  authority 
does  not  mince  matters.  He  rightly  lays  it  down  as  undoubted 
law,  that  '  whenever  a  certain  form  of  religion  is  adopted,  and 
'  becomes  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  it  most  be  the 

*  aim  and  purpose  of  the  state,  to  furnish  this  establishment  with 
'  means  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
'  people  who  are  capable  of  receiving  such  knowledge.'  Again,  'pur- 
'  suing  the  same  line  of  argument,  we  may  inquire,  what  would  be 
'  thought  of  a  parish  containing  five  or  six  thousand  persons  capa- 
'  ble  of  attending  church,  but  which  should  exhibit  an  inability 
'  to  give  seat-room  to  more  than  one  thousand,  and  should  thus 
'  tacitly  acknowledge  to  four  or  five  thousand  of  its  parishioners, 

*  that  they  must  either  become  Dissenters,  or  must  absent  them- 
'  selves  altogether  from  public  worship  ?'  And,  again9  ( accord* 
'  ing  to  the  strictly  legal  view  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  it 
'  ought  to  be  capable  of  communicating  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
'  tion,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
6  with  the  exception  only,  in  so  for  as  it  relates  to  the  public  ser- 
'  vice  of  the  church,  of  those  who  are  unable  to  be  present  at 
'  public  ordinances/* 

Such  are  the  statements  of  this  advocate  for  establishments 
on  the  pure  principles  of  law ;  leaving  the  Bible,  as  he  pro- 
fessedly does,  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  part  of  a  review,  written  evidently  by  some  Tory  church- 
man, in  Blackwood,  in  reference  to  these  statements:  'The 
'  views  which  are  here  stated,  we  conceive  to  be  of  the  highest 
4  importance  in  this  question.  Never,  we  trust,  will  the  friends  of 
'  our  establishment  take  lower  ground  than  this  in  the  discussion  of 
'  this  question ;  for  in  abating  one  jot  in  this  its  just  and  rightful 

*  claims,  we  feel  convinced  that  we  are,  in  truth,  giving  up  all  for 
'  which  our  adversaries  are  contending.  We  think,  the  author 
'  demonstrates  most  triumphantly,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
'  church  establishment  to  endeavour  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
'  whole  people ;  and  that  if  nonconformity  and  the  means  of  reli- 
'gious  instruction  which  it  may  contribute  were  admitted  as  ele- 
6  ments  in  the  question,  we  should,  in  truth,  go  far  to  admit  the 
'  soundness  of  the  Voluntary  principle.^  In  the  unquestionable 
truth  of  this  statement  we  do  most  entirely  concur ;  and  just  be- 
cause this  grasping  and  monopolizing  character  is  '  of  the  essence 
6  of  a  church  establishment,'  we  denounce  such  an  institution  as 
absurd  and  impracticable. 


•  Thr  claims  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  country  to  pro- 
loto  its  extension,  &c,  pp.  <>,  J>,  12. 


moio  us  extension,  ace,  p 

t  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  September.  1837>  p.  37ft* 
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We  can  easily  understand  why  men  like  Lord  Pi tm illy  and 
his  reviewer  should  labour  with  all  their  might  to  uphold  such  a 
system.  But,  it  does,  we  confess,  puzzle  us  not  a  little  to  con- 
ceive how  Evangelical  ministers  can  dare  to  stigmatize  as  nonen- 
tities, or  to  reprobate  as  unchristian  and  wicked  hundreds  of 
churches,  in  which,  all  well-informed  and  candid  men  will  admit, 
that  so  much  has  been  done  to  maintain  and  promote  vital  religion 
in  the  land.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  how  upon  any  recognized 
principle  of  common  sense  or  christian  charity,  they  can  feel 
warranted  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  the  true  servants  of  God, 
such  a  number  of  ministers,  who,  for  talents,  learning,  piety,  and 
usefulness,  are  most  of  them  fully  equal,  and  some  of  them  far 
superior,  to  many  of  themselves.  Who  can  but  feel  indignant 
to  hear  even  Dr.  Chalmers  employ  such  senseless  and  calumnious 
language  on  the  subject  as  the  following :  '  A  dissenting  place  of 

*  worship,  as  it  forms  no  guarantee,  so  it  furnishes  no  index  for  the 

*  church-going  habit  of  its  contiguous  families.  It  has  but  effected 
'  a  transference,  not  a  creation  of  worshippers.     This  last  is  the 

*  proper  office  of  a  territorial  establishment;  and  if  not  furnished  with 
'  the  means  for  such  a  service  in  a  sufficiency  both  of  ministers  and 
'churches,  then  let  'the  feeble  supplement  of  sectarian  chapels  be 
'  multiplied  as  they  may — they  are  but  signals  of  a  great  scarcity 
'  instead  of  the  symptoms  of  abundance,  and  we  shall  behold  the 
'  profligacy  and  irreligion  of  our  land  to  be  multiplied  along 
'with  Hum:— Report  far  1835,  p.  31. 

Some,  indeed,  are  for  very  sliame  obliged  to  admit,  that  those 
whom  they  tauntingly  represent  as  *  unauthorized  teachers,'  or 
'out-field  labourers,'  may  be  taken  into  account,  together  with 
their  congregations,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion in  the  country.  But  then,  they  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
reckoning  all  of  them  together,  and  thus  allowing  that  there  may, 
in  some  places,  be  vacant  church-room,  still  owing  to  high-priced 
seat-rents,  and  other  causes,  there  must  be  a  want  of  church-ac- 
commodation for  '  the  poor  and  working  classes.  But  this  is  a  pre- 
tence fully  as  barefaced  and  untenable  as  the  rest. 

The  poor  and  working  classes  forma  very,  important  class  of 
the  community ;  and  that  system  which  does  not  specially  provide 
the  means  of  promoting  their  instruction  and  salvation  cannot  be 
of  God.  The  blessed  Author  of  Christianity  held  it  out  to  the 
world  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  that  'to  the  poor  the 
'gospel  was  preached.'  As  might  have  been  expected  too,  it  is 
chiefly  among  this  interesting  class  that  the  value  of  the  gospel  is 
duly  appreciated,  its  divine  testimony  received,  its  sanctifying 
influence  exemplified,  and  its  blessed  hopes  cherished.  '  Hearken, 
'  my  beloved  brethren,'  said  an  apostle  of  Christ,  '  hath  not  God 
'  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
'  dom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?'     Is  it  then 
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for  this  description  of  the  poor  that  further  church-accommodation 
is  sought?  Assuredly  not  All  of  them  must,  in  some  way,  have 
obtained  it  already ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  to  this  that  their  piety  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  Those  among  them  (and  they 
form  the  great  majority)  who  belong  to  dissenting  churches, 
willingly  contribute  according  to  their  means, — for  the  support  of 
the  gospel :  and  when  they  have  no  means,  as  appears  from  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  dissenting  ministers  recorded  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, — accommodation  in  their 
respective  places  of  worship  is  gratuitously  and  most  cheerfully 
furnished  to  them.' 

But,  surely,  churchmen  will  not  allow,  that  they  are  behind 
Dissenters  in  this  respect  For,  although,  by  their  petitions  in 
support  of  the  corn-laws,  to  please  the  landlords  and  to  aug- 
ment their  own  stipends,  they  have  rendered  it  very  difficult 
for  the  poor  to  obtain  bread  for  their  bodies ;  unquestionably  they 
will  have  taken  care  that  the  pious  poor  should  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  bread  necessary  for  nourishing  their  souls  to 
eternal  life.  But  whatever  they  say  to  this,  we  are  quite  sure 
that,  generally  speaking,  none  will  be  found  in  Scotland,  hunger- 
ing for  this  bread,  without  the  means  of  having  it  readily,  and 
when  necessary  gratuitously,  supplied. 

We  shall  be  told,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  a  spiritual  appetite,  where  it  is  obviously  and  lamentably 
wanting,  and  that,  indeed,  this  is  the  principal  object  which  they 
have  it  in  view  to  attain  by  the  great,  and  till  very  lately  the 
unheard  of  exertions,  which  they  have  seen  it  their  duty  to 
make.  They  are  not  the  pious  poor,  but  those  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  wickedness,  forming  such  immense  living  masses  of ( unexca- 
4  vated  heathenism,'  who  are  now  the  great  and  almost  the  only 
objects  of  their  new-born  zeal  and  fervent  charity.  Would  that 
they  discovered  any  such  anxiety  about  the  salvation  of  the  care- 
less, the  profane,  and  the  perishing  among  the  rich,  with  many  of 
whom  they  meet  much  more  frequently  elsewhere  than  in  the 
church!  nut  while  it  were  offensive  to  'ears  polite,' to  rank 
them  in  any  way  among  heathens,  and  while  it  would  be  very 
rude  not  to  give  them  their  own  way  as  to  attending  on  the  mi- 
nistrations of  the  gospel,  whether  they  have  an  appetite  for  the 
spiritual  provision  it  presents  to  them  or  not,  there  must  be  pecu- 
liar compassion  shown  to  the  poor,  whose  spiritual  exigencies  are 
known  and  acknowledged  by  all  but  themselves.  And  we  are 
seriously  told,  that  the  only  specific  for  their  mortal  disease  is  to 
build  a  great  number  of  churches,  so  as  to  contain  them  all,  that 
thus  they  may  be  healed  and  saved.  But  can  it  be  necessary, 
with  professions  of  equal  seriousness,  to  attempt  any  refutation  of 
a  notion  so  obviously  visionary,  and  so  utterly  absurd  ?  It  has 
already  been  proved    by   documentary  evidence,  that  there  is 
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abundance  of  room  both  in  established  and  dissenting  places  of 
worship  which  these  poor  '  unexcavated  heathens  '  refuse  to  oc- 
cupy. It  has  also  been  established  by  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  that  while  there  are  very  many  seats  to 
be  let  at  so  low  a  rate  as  two  shillings  per  year,  those  which 
are  lowest  priced  are  uniformly  least  in  request  Will  mak- 
ing more  room  for  them  act  as  a  charm  in  curing  the  evil? 
It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
building  and  endowing  of  churches  will  insure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  great  body  of  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  and 
the  wicked  among  the  poor,  or  nearly  the  entire  adult  population 
of  any  class,  is  one  of  the  wildest  notions  that  ever  entered  the 
minds  of  any  calling  themselves  Christian  men,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly at  variance  with  the  uniform  experience  and  observation  of 
all  called  Christian  ministers. 

We  must  not  forget  just  to  notice  yet  another  pretence,  by 
which  the  Church  Extensionists  urge  the  adoption  of  their 
scheme,  foolish,  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be — 
it  is,  that  thus  there  may  be  ensured  to  all  the  great  benefit  of 

*  pastoral  superintendence.'  It  required,  we  should  think,  a 
greater  share  of  unblushing  hardihood  than  is  common,  to  bring 
forward  this  as  a  reason  for  requiring  more  endowed  minis- 
ters. It  must  truly  have  been  a  dernier  resort  That  there  is  a 
great,  and  all  but  universal  want  of  '  pastoral  superintendence'  in 
the  parishes  committed  to  the  care  of  the  existing  established 
clergymen  in  Scotland,  is  quite  notorious.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  should  em- 
brace this  point  What  a  pity  that  it  was  not  persisted  in !  But 
the  pastors  were  well  nigh  c  frightened  from  tneir  propriety '  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing.  As  a  friend  of  ours  happily 
expressed  it,  *  the  mere  idea  of  having  the  question  put,  How 
'  often  do  you  visit  your  parishes  ?  seems  to  have  thrown  whole 
'  synods  into  tribulation,  and  is  said,  in  some  quarteis,  to  have 

*  awakened  a  stir  in  the  matter  of  pastoral  superintendence  which 
4  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  before.'  And  yet  these  men  have  the 
intolerable  presumption  to  demand,  that  the  country  should  pay 
others  for  doing  what,  however  well  paid,  they  have  uniformly 
neglected  to  do  themselves !  Will  endowments,  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  ensure,  what  endowments,  drawn  from  the  Teinds,  has 
so  long  and  so  disgracefully  failed  to  accomplish?  Pastoral 
superintendence  !  Most  people  belonging  to  the  Established 
churches  would  be  inclined  to  ask,  what  it  could  mean;  and  all 
would  ask,  on  what  conceivable  .principle  they  were  to  expect 
under  the  new  system,  what,  under  the  old,  was  reckoned  unne- 
cessary or  impracticable  ! 

The  last  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  subject  of  teinds,  or  tithes;  and  the  conclusion  from 
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it  is,  that  even  if  more  places  of  worship  were  wanted,  and  allow- 
ing the  propriety  of  endowing  them  at  the  public  expense,  there 
are  ample  funds  for  the  purpose,  which,  according  to  the  existing 
law  of  the  land,  belong  to  the  church  herself,  but  which  the 
heritors,  or  land-holders,  were  authorized  to  retain  until  her  ne- 
cessities should  require  them  to  be  forthcoming.  As  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  respect  is  in  Scotland  very  different  from  the  plan 
of  supporting  the  Established  church  among  ourselves,  it  may  be 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  many  of  our  readers,  to  give  the  following 
brief  explanations  from  the  luminous  and  admirable  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

'  Originally  the  property  of  the  church  consisted  of  lands  which  had 
l>een  gifted  or  devised  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  of  teinds  ;  the  far- 
mer being  denominated  the  Temporality,  and  the  latter  the  Spirituality 
of  Benefices.       The  greater  part  of  the   Temporalities,  consisting 
partly  of  lands  and  partly  of  the  feu-duties  of  lands  which  had  been 
feued  out  by  bishops,  parsons,  and  others,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  are  now  in  the  possession,  either  of  the  crown,  or  of 
private  proprietors,  who,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  grants  from  the 
crown,  or  feus  from  the  church.'     '  Thus  all  lands  in  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  those  held  cum  decimis  inclusis,  et  nunquam  omit* 
separate,  are  liable  in  payment  of  teinds ;  the  heritable,  or  real  righto 
to  which,  are  now  vested  in  the  crown,  in  colleges,  in  pious  founds. 
tions,  in  lay  titulars,  and  in  heritors.     The  teinds  are  held  under  the 
burden  of  payment  of  such  stipends  to  the  parish  ministers,  as  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  modified  or  awarded  out  of  them.9    *  While 
all  teinds  are  subject  to  this  general  liability  for  stipend,  they  are 
localled  on,  or  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  not  equally,  but  according 
to  a  certain  order.     Originally  the  titular  was  entitled  to  allocate  the 
stipend  on  the  different  teinds  in  the  parish  at  his  pleasure.     The  ex- 
ercise of  this  |>ower  without  restraint  was  liable  to  abuse;  and  certain 
rules  were  therefore  gradually  introduced,  by  which  it  was  considerably 
restrained.*     '  At  length  the  matter  was  put  upon  its  present  footing 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1707*  c.  9,  whereby  the  Court  of  Session 
was  constituted  a  Commission  or  Court  of  Teinds,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  previous  Commissions,  but  under  this  important  qualification, 
that  parishes  mijjht  not  be  disjoined  or  divided,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors,  reckoning  not  by  the  number  of 
the  heritors,  but  by  the  amount  of  their  valued  rent  within  the  parish. 
The  exercise  of  the  power  of  union  and  disjunction,  it  is  evident,  may 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  payment  made  to  the  church  out  of  the 
Teinds.     By  the  union  of  parishes,  the  amount  may  be  diminished, 
while  by  the  disjunction,  the  number  of  Ministers  being  increased, 
the  amount  paid  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  increased  also.     There 
are  very  few  instances  of  such  disjunctions  having  been  made  since  Its 
date  of  this  Act,  although  previous  to  it  they  had  frequently  occurred? 
•  It  ap|)car8  (from  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Report)  that  the  value  of 
the  gross  unappropriated  teinds  belonging  to  the  crown  is  £15,741. 
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12s.  5d.  This  sum  of  unappropriated  teiods,  however,  is  at  present 
subject  to  certain  deductions,  yet  leaving  a  free  surplus  of  £10,182. 
4s.  8d.  But  owiug  to  the  system  of  management  in  regard  to  leases 
of  teinds  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  sum  annually  realized  by  the 
crown  has  been  very  much  less  than  this  surplus.  It  also  appears, 
that  the  annual  Value  of  the  gross  parsonage  or  greater  teinds  belong, 
ing  to  other  persons  than  the  crown  is  £281,384.  14s. ;  that  the  value 
of  those  at  present  appropriated  to  ministers'  stipend  is  £146,942. 
16s.  9d.?  and  that  the  value  of  the  gross  unappropriated  teinds  be- 
longing to  other  persons  than  the  crown,  is  £138,186.  17s.  6d.' — 
Third  Report,  pp.  1,  4,  5,  10. 

Were  it  really  proved,  then,  that  more  churches  are  wanted  in 

Scotland,  and  were  it  divinely  authorized  and  politically  right  to 

endow  churches  from  any  public  fund,  it  is  here  proved  beyond 

all  controversy,  that  the  most  ample  means,  originally  set  apart, 

and  still  held  in  trust  for  such  a  purpose  can  easily  he  obtained, 

without  having  recourse  to  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  any  kind. 

We  maintain,  indeed,  in  common  with  all  Dissenters,  and  even 

with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,   and  other  of  their  Conservative 

opponents,  that  what  are  called  '  Bishops'  teinds,'  cannot  thus  be 

employed, — and  indeed  that  the  very  proposal  to  appropriate  them 

to  such  a  purpose  is  a  most  glaring  and  miserable  attempt  to 

hoodwink  the  public,  as  if  this  were  something  very  different  from 

drawing  at  once  on  the  consolidated  fund.   The  '  bishops'  teinds ' 

were  long  ago  taken  from  the  Church  and  given  to  the  Crown ; 

and  more  recently  they  were  relinquished  by  the  Crown  to  the 

public,  for  which  the  most  ample  compensation  has  been  made  by 

a  corresponding  addition  to  the  Civil  List     But,  from  what  are 

called  the  '  unexhausted  teinds,'  belonging  to  others  than  the 

Crown,  funds  might  be  realized  very  nearly  sufficient  to  endow  as 

many  additional  Churches  as  there  are  old  ones  already  existing 

in  Scotland. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this,  as  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  is,  to  take  from  this  fund 
what  is  necessary  for  endowing  the  New  Churches  wanted,  at 
least  in  those  parishes  where  *  unexhausted  teinds'  are  found 
to  exist  This,  indeed,  upon  their  own  principles,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  having  an  endowed  Establishment  in  what  is  called 
a  Christian  land,  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  Christian 
Legislators — is  really  the  wisest  and  the  best  course  which  they 
could  have  adopted.  One  evidence  of  this  is,  that  the  very  mention 
of  it  instantly  roused  the  wrath,  and  called  forth  the  vituperations 
of  the  interested  Grandees,  who  had  so  loudly  clamoured  for 
Church  extension,  so  long  as  they  hoped  it  might  annihilate 
dissent,  but  without  ever  dreaming,  that  the  expense  was  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  their  own  pockets.  This  was  anticipated,  and 
indeed  the  certainty  that  the  Ministerial  measure  now  proposed) 
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must  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  gone  into,  was  distinctly  suggested 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  from  the  moment  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  teinds,  was  announced. 

But,  though  the  Church  extensionists  are  so  importunate  in  their 
demands  for  additional  endowments  from  the  public  treasury  ;— 
they  are  now  enraged  above  measure  at  the  proposal  to  draw 
such  endowments  from  the  source  to  which  we  allude*  This 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Not  only  is  it  the  proposal  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  detest,  and  have  so  zealously  exerted  themselves 
to  destroy,  but  it  would  give  a  triumph  of  a  certain  kind  to  the 
Dissenters  whom  they  also  '  hate  with  perfect  hatred ' — besides 
that  it  would  require  large  disbursements  from  the  most  powerful 
of  their  Tory  friends,  and  would  for  ever  prevent  the  increase  of 
their  own  stipends. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  '  the  poor  and  working  classes,'  will,  at  length,  be  com- 
pletely cooled  by  these  carnal  considerations;  and  that  sooner 
than  behold  such  consequences  realized, — which  would  after  all  be 
but  the  native  results  of  their  own  unspeakable  folly, — they  would 
be  content  to  see  all  their  new  churches  razed  to  the  ground,  and, 
of  course,  never  even  to  breathe  a  wish  to  have  other  new  erec- 
tions for  the  accommodation  of  any  '  unexcavated  heathens,1 
whether  perishing  in  'our  city  lands,  or  enormous  upland 
*  parishes.' 

But  they  must,  in  the  mean  time,  be  reminded  that  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  ministry  propose  to  proceed,  which,  with 
whatever  disgraceful  inconsistency,  they  now  join  their  parlia- 
mentary friends  in  denouncing  as  spoliation,  was  once,  when  they 
never  dreamed  either  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  perplexity 
and  danger  in  whicli  it  would  involve  them,  most  solemnly,  and 
with  singular  cordiality,  recognized  by  themselves  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance alike  with  the  demands  of  equal  justice,  and  the  statutes 
of  national  law.  In  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  May, 
1 820,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Neilston — a  man,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  passing,  who,  had  his  lot  been  cast  south  of  the  Tweed, 
would  assuredly  have  been  employed  as  a  writer  of  Oxford 
Tracts;  supported  a  motion,  fanent  Church  accommodation*1 
which  led  him,  in  what  Dr.  Thompson  characterised  as  ca  very 
excellent  speech,'  to  throw  out  the  following  sentiments;  and 
they  were  nailed  no  less  by  '  the  highflyers,'  than  by  the  men 
fierce  for  moderation :  he  proved  '  that  a  national  fund  was  pro- 
vided; that  the  heritors  were  only  the  trustees  of  that  fund; 
'  that  it  was  not  their  own ;  that  it  was  destined  for  the  support  of 
'  religion,  and  could  not  be  diverted  from  it,  and  that  this  fund  wis 
'  provided  to  give  the  great  and  the  noble  of  the  land  churcb- 
'  accommodation  gratis  as  much  as  the  poorest,  and  that,  however, 
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*  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  no  man  in 
'  Scotland  paid  one  farthing  for  the  support  of.  religion  :  that  the 

*  landholders  received  the  tithes  of  their  lands,  on  the  implied  and 

*  express  condition  of  maintaining  the  established  religion ;  and, 
'that  what  was  called  a  burden  on  their  lands,  was,  in  fact,  no  bur- 

*  den,  for  no  man  in  this  country,  when  he  purchased  an  estate, 

*  paid  for  the  public  burdens,  but  had  these  deducted  to  him ;  and 

*  that  the  fifth  of  the  rental  was  as  much  by  law  the  patrimony  of 
c  the  church,  as  the  remainder  was  that  of  the  proprietors.     The 

*  country,1  said  the  reverend  gentleman, '  paid  and  supported  the 

*  clergy,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  to  the  people  the  adminis- 

*  tration  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments ;  ana  yet,  this  end  was 
'  defeated  in  not  a  few  parishes,  by  the  avarice  of  heritors  not 
'  affording  that  legal  church-accommodation  which  was  necessary 

*  for  the  clergy  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  This 
'  he  considered  a  scandal  on  the  church,  as  a  church,  and  inju- 
'  rious  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  for  the  promotion  of  which,  it 

*  is  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  clergy.  He  stated,  that  the 
'  activity  of  the  human  mind  was  such,  that  if  it  did  not  find  men- 
'  tal  food  in  one  place,  it  would  seek  for  it  in  another ;  and  that 
'  in  this  way,  some  part  of  the  parishioners  who  could  not  find 
'  seats,  and  were  not  religiously  inclined,  might  be  driven  to  the 

*  new  school  of  democracy,  infidelity,  and  sedition  !'  &c.  '  The 
4  reverend  gentleman/  adds  the  Christian  Instructor*  'sat  down 
'  amidst  applause  from  both  sides  of  the  house.' 

Here  then  are  precisely  the  same  principles  pleaded  for 
and  sanctioned  by  all  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  which  as  proposed  to  be  brought  into  operation,  caused 
such  bursts  of  indignant  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the 
church  in  parliament,  and  has  led  ever  since  to  the  pitiable  cuckoo 
cry  of  '  spoliation !'  among  Tory  lairds  and  bigotted  clergymen 
throughout  the  country.  But  it  is  evident,  from  what  passed  in 
the  meeting  just  referred  to,  that  the  General  Assembly  cannot 
sympathize  in  all  this,  without  throwing  consistency  to  the  winds, 
and  even  stultifying  themselves  in  the  most  shameful  manner 
ever  known.  It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  the  foolish  man, 
who  made  the  speech  from  which  we  have  quoted,  had  nothing 
farther  in  view  than  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  his  own  heritors,  who 
had  refused  to  give  the  enlarged  accommodation,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  being  at  that  time  necessary  in  his  parish ;  and  that 
eighteen  years  ago,  the  assembly  which  responded  so  compla- 
cently to  Lis  sentiments,  had  not  then  the  slightest  conception  of 
church-accommodation  being  wanted  to  such  an  extent  as  has 
since  been  seen  to  be  indispensable.      But  still  the  principle  was 
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sanctioned  by  them,  as  being  both  founded  in  equity  and  fixed 
by  law ;  and,  therefore,  they,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  blame 
ministers  for  determining  to  follow  it  out  We  earnestly  be- 
seech Dissenters  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  all  their 
might,  to  hold  ministers  to  the  determination,  that,  if  the  church 
is  to  get  additional  endowments  at  all,  it  shall  be  only  from 
the  funds  which  she  calls  her  own.  The  proposal  will,  no  doubt, 
be  rejected  with  scorn.  Tory  landlords  and  Tory  clergymen, 
loudly  as  they  have  bewailed  the  religious  destitution  of  the  land 
will  be  indignant,  when  it  is  proposed  to  supply  that  destitu- 
tion at  their  expense.  But  so  much  the  better :  it  will  prevent 
endowments  altogether,  and  cover  with  merited  infiuny  tne  pro- 
moters of  a  scheme  which  has,  we  trust,  been  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  readers,  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  gross  imposition. 


Art.  VIII.  1»  Jamaica  under  the  Apprenticeship  System.  By  a  Pro- 
prietor.    London  :  Andrews,  167,  New  Bond-street   1838. 

2.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies. 

3.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Apprenticeship  of 
those  who  were  formerly  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies.  Presented  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

THE  anti-slavery  question  has  again  reached  a  crisis.  Every 
thing  now  depends,  under  God,  upon  the  firmness  and  con- 
sistency with  which  those  who  conduct  the  present  {Treat  effort 
maintain  their  principles  and  press  their  claims.  All  is  within 
their  reach.  We  cannot  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  interrogate  the  countenances  of  men,  without  feeling  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  irresistible  moral  strength  of  the  anti-slavery 
party.  There  must,  however,  be  no  wavering;  no  compromise; 
no  political  expediency.  Two  bills  are  before  the  public  The 
one  a  cheat,  a  mockery,  an  unjust  and  impracticable  measure. 
The  other,  a  bill,  for  abolishing  the  apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of 
August  next  The  former,  must  be  rejected;  the  latter,  supported 
una  carried. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  condemned  in  unequivocal  terms 
the  policy  of  ministers  upon  the  anti-slavery  question,  and  recent 
events  have  afforded  us  no  opportunity  of  changing  the  tone  of  oar 
remarks.  We  are  still  constrained  to  censure,  to  condemn.  They 
have  not,  in  our  opinion,  discharged  the  sacred  duties  confided  to 
them  by  the  imperial  act  of  abolition.  The  country  has  iutt 
ground  of  complaint  against  them ;  and,  though,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  mere  politician  to  brinjj  himself  to  vote  the  admi- 
nistration guilty  of  culpable  and  criminal  neglect,  their  deluv 
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quencies  will  not  be  the  less  obvious  to  those  who  have  for  years 
regarded  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  religious  object,  and 
surrendered  twenty  millions  of  their  money  to  appease  the  crav- 
ings of  the  tormentors  of  the  species. 

vVithout  repeating  our  condemnation  of  the  abolition  act,  let  us 
inquire,  what  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  govern- 
ment charged  with  the  execution  of  its  provisions  ?  The  country 
bad  a  right  to  expect  the  following  things : — The  reservation  of  the 
compensatory  millions  till  the  negro  was  free,  or,  at  least,  till 
laws  really  and  not  professedly  adequate  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  imperial  act  were  passed.  The  rigid  ex- 
amination of  all  colonial  enactments,  and  the  prompt  and  deci- 
sive rejection  of  such  as  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  act.  The  judicious  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  all-im- 
portant stations  of  special  justices,  with  such  provisions  and  pro- 
tections for  them  in  the  colonies,  as  would  give  them  a  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  their  duty.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  removal, 
or  dismissal  of  any  special  justice,  the  appointment  of  a  man,  in 
all  respects,  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  in  the  event 
of  a  discovery  of  any  gross  abuse,  the  colonial  secretary  would 
go  to  the  verge  of  his  authority  to  correct  it ;  and  if  then  unable, 
come  down  to  parliament  for  additional  powers,  or  propose  a  bill 
to  accomplish  the  object.  That  while  well  paid  commissioners 
were  sitting,  to  award  millions  of  British  money  to  a  slave-hold- 
ing oligarchy,  men  would  be  set  apart  to  watch  the  progress  of  an 
experiment  involving  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  800,000 
negroes  for  whose  special  benefit  the  great  measure  of  abolition 
had  been  passed.  The  scrupulous  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  imperial  act,  respecting  registration  and  classification.  The 
prevention  of  fraud  and  oppression  in  the  appraisement  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  negro's  apprenticeship.  The  interpretation 
according  to  its  spirit  and  design  of  those  portions  of  the  im- 
perial act,  which  refer  to  food,  time,  labour,  and  indigencies. 
That  the  horrid  rites  of  the  treadmill ;  the  flogging  of  women ; 
the  cutting  off"  of  their  hair ;  and  the  foul  practices  of  hospitals, 
would  be  put  down  as  soon  as  known.  That  due  care  would 
be  taken  of  the  young,  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  the  diseased;  and, 
finally,  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  negroes  during  their  apprenticeship  the  benefit  of  that  prepa- 
ratory education,  the  necessity  of  which  was  so  loudly  insisted  on 
by  the  advocates  of  a  transition  state. 

Have  these  just  expectations  been  realized  ?  We  answer,  with* 
out  hesitation,  *  No.'  The  twenty  millions  were  distributed  while 
the  eyes  of  the  Government  were  wide  open  to  the  most  direct  and 
flagitious  violations  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  imperial  act.  In 
the  case  of  Mauritius  two  millions  of  money  were  paid  as  com- 
pensation, when  the  fact  was  fully  known  to  the  government,  that 

2i2 
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tens  of  thousands  of  the  negroes  in  that  island  had  been  feloni- 
ously imported,  were  illegally  held  in  bondage,  and  were  entitled 
to  unconditional  freedom  under  the  Slave  Registration  and  the 
Consolidated  Slave  Trade  Acts.  To  this  hour,  the  negroes  of 
Mauritius  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  are  entitled 
upon  every  principle  of  law  and  equity.  With  reference  to  the 
colonies  at  large,  laws  were  declared  *  adequate  and  satisfactory/ 
which  placed  the  apprentice  in  a  condition,  in  many  respects, 
worse  than  his  former  state  of  slavery.  The  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  Jamaica  before  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  laws  of 
the  other  chartered  colonies,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Crown  Co- 
lonies, abundantly  demonstrate  this.  The  selection  of  special 
justices,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  a  desire,  that  they 
should  become  the  companions  and  servile  tools  of  the  masters, 
rather  than  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  apprentices*  Half 
pay  officers,  inured  to  flogging,  and  accustomed  to  enforce  the 
sternest  discipline,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  oat  in  large 
numbers;  and  as  these  died  off,  or  quitted  their  new  service  in  dis- 
gust, the  governors  were  permitted  to  fill  their  places  with  planta- 
tion managers,  mercantile  clerks,  discharged  wharfingers,  and 
men  of  notoriously  depraved  habits.  Such  are  the  men  who 
under  the  imperial  act  have  been  vested  with  almost  despotic 
power  to  coerce  the  negroes  of  the  colonies.  So  far  from  the 
prompt  correction  of  abuses,  we  find  the  colonial  secretary  speak- 
ing of  the  eight  hours'  system,  by  which  the  negro  is  robbed  of 
the  time  necessary  to  grow  his  provisions  as  an  '  inconvemtnetj'  in 
which  it  was  '  more  wise '  to  '  acquiesce  silently,'  than  run  the  risk 
of  widening  the  breach  between  the  planters  and  the  colonial 
office :  and  we  have  the  written  declaration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  that  in  1836,  he  sent  home,  in  one  dispatch,  a  statement  of 
thirty  cases  of  the  flogging  of  females,  and  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  his  representions  by  the  colonial  office.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  to  awaken  the  concern  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  in  this  country,  were  thus  unavailing,  we  need  not  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  indifference  with  which  the  untitled  and  unofficial 
friends  of  the  negro  have  been  treated  in  Downing-street 
The  proofs  are  at  hand  to  show,  that,  while  the  paid  agents  of 
the  planters  have  found  ready  and  courteous  audience  of  the 
colonial  minister,  and  have  even  been  caressed  and  loaded  with  as- 
surances of  confidence  and  friendship,  the  disinterested  advocates 
of  the  negro  have  either  been  coldly  entertained,  or  rudely  repulsed. 
Appearances  have  justified  the  belief,  that  there  has  been  a  collu- 
sion between  the  colonial  office  and  the  West  Indians,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  in  favour  of  emancipation,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of,  to  enrich  the  pockets,  without  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  slave-holders,  and  the  abolitionist  used  as  a  cat's-paw 
to  pick  the  pockets  of  a  generous  people. 
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*  -  Had  the  liberty  of  the  negro  been  effected,  we  might  have 

*  been  contented  to  remain  silent  respecting  the  enormous  suip  of 

*  money  transferred  to  the  coffers  of  Planters,  Proprietors,  and 
f  Mortgagees ;  but,  as  the  matter  stands,  justice  to  ourselves  re- 
'  quires,  that  we  state  the  object  for  which  that  money  was  voted, 
f  and  that  we  claim  the  fulfilment,  on  the  part  of  parliament,  of 
'  that  contract  which  has  been  so  faithfully  implemented  by  the 

people  of  this  country.  The  money,  then,  was  voted  to  purchase 
for  ever  from  the  planter,  the  right  of  oppressing  his  fellow-men, 
— to  bestow  upon  the  negro  c  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
'  freeman/     It  was   paid  that  '  on  the    1st  of  August,   1834, 

*  Slavery  should  be  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished/  We  quote 
the  language  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  words  of  the  Imperial 
Act.  The  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
for  the  object  stated,  and  one  of  our  grounds  of  complaint  is, 
that  instead  of  being  used  as  a  means  to  effect  the  end  proposed, 
it  has  contributed  to  make  the  condition  of  the  negro  worse  than 
it  was  before.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  had  the  money  part  of 
the  business  been  wisely  (we  speak  of  worldly  wisdom  only, 
denying  altogether  the  right  of  the  master  of  slaves  to  compen- 
sation) managed  either  by  the  parliament  or  the  government, 
the  negro  might  have  been  placed  in  a  condition  the  very  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  we  now  find  him.  But  instead  of  requiring, 
in  the  first  place,  satisfactory  proof  of  loss  sustained ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  delivery  in  good  condition  of  the  thing  purchased, 
the  compensation  was  awarded  without  a  shadow  of  loss  being 
proved,  and  before  the  negro  was  free  from  the  dominion  of  his 
master.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  infatuation  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  Though  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  who, 
through  many  generations,  had  been  over-reaching  the  British 

Jeople,  and  taxing  their  pockets  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
uman  system,  the  trustees  of  the  nation's  wealth  paid  down 
million  after  million,  with  an  appearance  of  confidence  seldom 
exhibited  in  pecuniary  transactions  with  men  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  planters,  '  If  you  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  Antigua,  but  determine  to  have  the  ap- 
prenticeship, be  it  so ;  but  we  will  keep  the  compensation  money 
as  long  as  you  keep  the  apprenticeship,  and  eventually  award  it  only 

*  for  such  of  your  negroes  as  are  living  proofs  of  a  kind  and  mer- 
'  ciful  treatment;'  it  was  paid  down  with  pitiful  credulity  and  un- 
seemly haste,  before  one  tangible  proof  had  been  furnished  of 
fulfilling  even  the  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  clause,  and 
the  wretched  negro  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  tyrant,  to  be 
worked,  fettered,  scourged,  and  polluted,  through  six  long  years 
of  unrequited  and  involuntary  service.  Thus  has  the  nation 
been  deluded  and  defrauded.  No  part  of  the  twenty  millions  has 
been  given  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  training— none  to 
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provide  for  the  innocent  and  helpless  children — none  to  succour 
the  lame,  and  sightless,  and  strengthless  amongst  the  negro  popu- 
lation. No;  the  men,  who  with  reckless  prodigality  distributed 
twenty  millions  amongst  the  magnificent  white  paupers  of  the 
Colonies,  provided  not  a  teacher  for  the  ignorant,  not  a  none  for 
the  infant,  not  a  hospital  for  the  diseased — gave  not  a  pound  or 
penny  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  clothe  the  naked,  or  rescue  from 
starvation  the  fatherless  or  the  widow.  They  passed  by  the  poor, 
and  gave  to  the  rich.  Our  nation's  treasure  was  given,  not  to 
make  restitution  to  the  plundered,  but  to  compensate  and  gild 
the  crimes  of  the  plunderer. 

If  the  language  we  have  now  used  be  deemed  severe,  we  hare 
only  to  refer  to  the  work  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
for  the  evidence  of  the  justice  of  all  that  we  have  written. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  testimony  of  one, 
who  is  every  way  entitled  to  credit  and  respect.  We  are  not 
now  about  to  incur  the  charge  of  retailing  the  stale  calumnies  of 
Aldermanbury,  or  the  ravings  of  fanatical  missionaries.  We  are 
about  to  review  the  evidence  voluntarily  given  by  an  Ex- 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

*  Jamaica  under  the  Apprenticeship  System ;'  by  a  Proprietor, 
is  the  work  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  contains,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  introduction,  '  the  result  of  the  experience  acquired  during 
'  a  residence  of  some  duration  in  that  island.'  His  Lordship  hst 
arranged  his  facts  and  observations  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.  Administration  of  Justice ;  Grand  and  Petit  Juries ;  Gads, 
Workhouses,  &c. ;  Special  Justices  and  their  protection;  Valua- 
tions; Hospital  Abuses ;  Non-registration  of  Slaves ;  Opposition 
to  Apprenticeship  System  by  the  House  of  Assembly ;  General 
Opposition  to  the  New  System ;  Working  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship System ;  Management  of  Estates. 

We  have  met  with  no  work  on  the  system  of  Negro  apprentice- 
ship containing  a  more  clear  and  temperate  statement  or  facte,  or 
furnishing  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  absolute  neeesntj  fa 
abolishing  the  unnatural  and  cruel  system  called  by  that  dewrivt 
name.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  need 
an  antidote  to  the  sophistries  and  mis-statements  of  an  insidioal 
article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  attribu- 
ted to  a  gentleman  filling  a  situation  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

Several  circumstances  combine  to  invest  the  work  beficm  ai 
with  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  It  is  the  prodactioB  of 
a  Nobleman  and  a  Jamaica  proprietor,  who  once  filled  the  chair  flf 
the  West  India  Association,  and  who  cannot  therefore  be  m+ 
peeted  of  unfriendly  feelings  towards  that  body.  It  is  the  work  *f 
one,  whohaving  been  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  for  four  months  prior 
to  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  and  for  eighteen  months  snfasemnadf* 
enjoyed  unequalled  opportunities  of  testing  the  value  mm  pn*» 
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ticability  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship ;  and  as  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  reformer  of  Colonial  abuses,  Lord  Sligo  ascertained 
to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Jamaica 
planting  community,  in  originating  and  carrying  on  schemes  of 
preparation  for  freedom.  The  work  acquires  additional  value  from 
the  feet  that,  until  very  recently,  its  noble  author  was  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  system  under  certain  regu- 
lations* 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  commenced  his  administration  of  affairs 
upon  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  month  of  April,  1834. 

€  Considerable  apprehension/  he  says,  c  was  felt  at  that  time,  res- 
pecting the  probable  conduct  of  the  negroes  on  the  eventful  1st  of 
August ;  a  feeling,  however,  in  which  those  who  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  the  interest  of  the  slaves  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  an 
enactment  so  manifestly  for  their  benefit,  did  not  participate. 

'  Anticipations  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites  were  entertained 
by  many  alarmists;  and,  among  the  great  majority  of  the  planters,  a 
deep-seated,  but  indefinite  fear  prevailed  extensively.' 

The  following  passages  are  sufficient  to  refute  a  volume  of  the 
calumnies  which  nave  been  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  negroes, 
and  contain  a  volume  of  arguments  in  favour  of  their  immediate 
and  entire  emancipation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ne- 
groes entertained  the  belief  that  the  1st  of  August  would  introduce 
them  to  a  condition  of  freedom — with  those  limitations  only,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Their  joy,  therefore,  is  to  be  esti- 
mated not  by  their  subsequent  actual  sufferings,  but  by  their 
previous  high  anticipations. 

'  The  memorable  1st  of  August  at  length  arrived,  and  instead  of 
being  marked  by  the  flowing  of  blood,  insurrection,  and  disturbance, 
as  anticipated,  it  was  celebrated  and  made  memorable,  by  the  most 
extraordinary,  nay,  the  almost  universal,  attendance  of  the  negroes  at 
the  different  places  of  worship.  The  chapels  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  were  opened  for  Divine  Service  fi\e  or  six  times  during  the  day, 
and  were  each  time  crowded,  to  an  inconvenience  in  such  a  climate,  by 
a  succession  of  negroes,  till  all  present  had  been  enabled  to  offer  up 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  their  newly 
acquired  privileges.  It  is  said,  and  generally  believed,  that  not  a  single 
drunken  man  appeared  during  the  whole  of  that  day  in  the  streets  of  any 
of  the  principal  towns.  On  the  subsequent  days,  more  particularly  that 
on  which  they  were  to  return  to  their  work,  no  cause  for  complaint  was 
given,  excepting  in  one  instance.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's  alone, 
was  there  exhibited  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  secede 
from  their  usual  labours. 

1  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  such  a  spirit  of  insubordination  should 
have  occurred  nowhere  excepting  in  a  parish  in  which  the  resident 
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gentry  had  shown  themselves  previously  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  the 
British  views  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  time,  and  in  which  the  '  Colonkl 
Union  '  may  be  said  to  have  originated. 

'  The  terrors  of  the  planters  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  having 
thus  subsided,  they  postponed  the  period  of  their  anticipated  alarms  till 
the  Christmas  holidays ;  but  it  appeared  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
again  mistaken.  The  anniversary  of  the  1st  of  August  was  next  fixed 
upon  as  the  time  of  danger  ;  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  com- 
pletely deceived  in  their  calculations  were  these  gentlemen,  who  silen- 
ced all  who  differed  in  opinion  with  them  by  saying,  €  We,  who  haw 
been  so  long  in  the  island,  must  know  its  state  better  than  you,  who 
have  so  lately  reached  it ; — you  don't  know  the  character  of  the  ne- 
groes.' ' 

Under  the  head  of  '  Administration  of  Justice,'  Lord  Sligo  has 
laid  bare  the  imperfections  and  iniquities  of  the  existing  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  local  courts.  He  strikingly 
illustrates  the  gross  partiality  of  the  laws,  and  observes  that  where 
the  laws  profess  to  be  equal  in  their  application, 

'  The  spirit  in  which  they  are  administered  in  Jamaica  gives  them  a 
totally  different  character : — the  truth  is,  that  there  are  no  sympathies 
between  the  two  classes — the  magistrates,  and  those  on  whose  conduct 
they  have  to  adjudicate :  and  that,  without  imputing  any  corrupt  mo- 
tives to  the  one,  the  result  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  other.9 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  puts  on  record  the 
following  fact. 

'  In  the  act  to  establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  gaols  tod 
houses  of  correction,  an  especial  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  ap- 
prentice being  exempted  from  the  operation  of  any  part  of  that  kw 
which  equally  affected  all  free  people.  No  objection  was  taken  to  tail 
clause  when  the  bill  was  enacted,  as  nothing  could  be  fairer  on  princi- 
ple; or  more  beneficial  in  practice,  if  impartially  administered*  Bat 
how  has  it  worked  ?  Whether  from  no  white  or  free  people  having 
committed  any  offence  since  it  was  passed,  or  from  this  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  of  which  I  especially  complain,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  them — not  one  person  of  that  class  has  been  placed 
on  the  treadmill,  or  in  the  penal  gang,  with  the  exception  of  policemen 
•  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  those  sent  there  by  the  judge  of 
assize.  None  have  been  committed  by  the  local  magistracy.  TThii 
being  the  effect,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  the  causa 
be  corruption,  ignorance,  or  prejudice ;  the  effect  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist ;  andgit  is  for  this  very  reason  that  it  becomes  so  demaUe 
that  no  additional  power  should  be  given  to  the  magistrates,  either 
individually  or  in  a  court  of  quarter-session  assembled,  until  that  body 
shall  have  been  found  to  consist  of  persons  brought  up  under  a  diftrat 
system.' 
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-  On  the  subject  of  the  Grand  and  Petit  Juries  we  find  the  fol- 
owing  remark. 

'  Without  accusing  the  gentry,  who  generally  form  those  bodies,  of 
my  intentional  opposition  to  the  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  any 
individual,  professing  opinions  not  in  unison  with  their  own,  goes  into 
%  court  of  justice  for  relief,  the  chances  against  his  success  would  greatly 
preponderate.  In  this  belief,  there  are  few  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
island  who  do  not  participate ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  would  not 
anticipate  with  certainty  a  verdict,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  in  favour  of 
chose  whose  political  sentiments  coincided  with  their  own.' 

The  following  cases  show  the  extent  to  which  party-feeling 
and  prejudice  against  the  coloured  population  prevail  in  Jamaica. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  indictment  of  the  magistrates  and  supervisor  of 
the  workhouse  of  St.  John's,  (for  a  series  of  the  grossest  cruelties  com. 
mitted  upon  male  and  female  apprentices,)  it  was  proved  that  the  grand. 
jury  of  Middlesex  threw  out  the  bills  without  examining  all  the  wit. 
nesseswho  were  tendered  to  them  for  the  prosecution;  they  might  have 
been  justified  in  finding  the  bills  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness ;  but 
surely  they  ought  by  no  means  to  have  ignored  them  without  a  close 
examination  of  every  witness  who  could  possibly  have  proved  the  facts 
alleged.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  money  to  any  amount  would 
have  been  wagered,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  these  bills  would  not  be  found ;  but  there  was  so  little  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point,  that  not  a  single  bet  was  actually  taken  up. 

'Phillips,  the  driver  of  St.  Andrew's  workhouse,  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  flogging  a  woman,  Jane  Henry,  because  she  would  not 
submit  to  his  desires ;  it  was  then  proved  that  this  species  of  debauchery 
and  punishment  of  females  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  Yet  the  super- 
visor, who  ought  to  have  known  the  fact, — who  must  have  known  of  it, 
— was  kept  in  his  office,  as  before,  and  the  custos  even  persuaded  the 
parish  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  defence.  It  might  naturally  have  been 
supposed  that  the  man  would  have  been  dismissed  at  once ;  and  he 
would  have  been  so,  had  not  the  custos  and  magistrates  approved  of  his 
conduct/  x 

Speaking  of  the  liabilities  of  the  apprentices,  Lord  Sligo  re- 
marks:— 

'  An  overseer,  a  book-keeper,  a  policeman,  an  estate  constable,  or 
even  any  idler  riding  out  for  amusement,  sees  a  black  man  walking 
along  the  road  with  a  bundle,  or,  what  is  most  frequent,  a  basket  of 
provisions  on  his  head ; — he  stops  him,  questions  him — and  if  the  man 
does  not  give  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer, — if  the  negro 
does  not  succeed  in  giving  what  he  considers  to  be  sufficient  explanation, 
— he  takes  him  up,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  premium,  and 
brings  him  generally  before  the  nearest  local  magistrate  for  examination; 
and  in  order  to  get  the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  apprehending 
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a  runaway,  urges  the  man's  committal  to  the  workhouse.  The  man, 
generally,  has  not  the  means  at  hand  of  proving  to  the  magistrate 
who  and  what  he  is ;  and  that  officer,  naturally  not  wishing  to  let  s 
runaway  escape,  commits  him  on  suspicion.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
workhouse,  he  is  at  once  chained  to  some  other  fellow-prisoner  by  a 
collar  round  his  neck,  and  he  is  sent  out,  in  the  penal,  or  chain  gang,  to 
clean  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  do  any  other  work,  in  which  the  parish 
penal  gang  happens  to  he  employed.  He  is  then,  as  the  law  directs, 
advertised  for  four  successive  weeks  in  the  Colonial  papers,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  being  claimed ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parish,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  turns  out  to  be  a  free  person.  In 
that  case,  he  has  undergone  an  unjust  and  severe  punishment.* 

Under  the  head  of '  Gaols,  Workhouses,  &&,'  we  are  brought 
acquainted  with  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  character.  Tne 
whole  West  India  system  seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  torturing  and  polluting  the  black  population.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  state  of  things  in  Jamaica, 
were  the  whites  permitted  for  a  few  years  only  to  pursue  unchecked 
their  process  of  contamination. 

'  Young  girls,  of  premature  age,  and  probably  of  excellent  character, 
sent  in  on  suspicion,  or  for  some  trifling  indolence,  or  for  turning  out  late 
to  work,  arc  seen  working  in  chains  in  these  penal  gangs,  cleaning  the 
streets.  Thus  any  germ  of  modesty  they  might  possess  is  destroyed. 
One  of  these  girls  is  probably  chained  to  a  thief,  or  woman  of  infamous 
character  ;  if  she  has  beeu  heretofore  pure  in  her  conduct,  the  chances 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  her  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  her  com- 
panions. Once  seen  amongst  the  criminals  in  the  streets,  disgrace 
attaches  to  her  name,  though  she  has  really  been  guilty  of  no  offence, 
except  one  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  proceeding  from  the  «w^1p— m«i 
of  youth  ;  and  yet,  for  this  cause,  she  is  made  to  associate  with  all  the 
vilest  criminals  of  the  chain  gang.  The  strongest  representations  were 
made  by  the  Governor  to  the  different  Custodes,  mfbrming  them  that 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  except  young 
females,  of  the  above  description,  from  this  disgraceful  punishment; 
but  it  has  never  been  asserted,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  the  practice  was 
in  conscience  abandoned.' 

'  The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  all  female  apprentices,  has 
been  lately  adopted  in  these  establishments,  on  the  plea  of  health  and 
cleanliness.  During  the  time  of  slavery,  when  it  was  more  the  intent 
of  the  proprietor  to  take  care  of  these  people,  than  it  is  at  present,  it 
never  was  done  ;  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  contrivance  to  make  up  for  the  other  annoyances,  which, 
owing  to  the  Abolition  Law,  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  inflict  oa 
their  apprentices.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  hair  of  the  negro  is  a 
close  woolly  oily  substance,  in  no  way  resembling  the  hair  of  a  white 
person.  Cutting  it  off  is  a  serious  injury,  as  it  deprive*  the  brain  of  Us 
natural  protection  tmder  a  tropical sun.' 
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*  We  now  come  to  the  worst  feature  of  the  workhouse  system,— the 
it  palpable  and  barefaced  violation  of  the  Abolition  law;  namely, 
the  flogging  of  females  within  the  walls  of  those  establishments.  The 
extent  to  which  this  was  carried,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  were 
discovered ^  and  reported,  by  the  Governor,  in  messages  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  were  perfectly  astonishing.  No  notice  was,  however, 
taken  of  them  by  that  body,  except  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  statements.  No  remedy  was  even  suggested. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this  abuse  prevailed  in 
every  workhouse  in  Jamaica.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  black  popula- 
tion passes  through  these  receptacles,  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  process 
becomes  an  object  of  the  highest  importance* 

Sickness  in  the  West  Indies  is  treated  as  a  crime.  The  un- 
fortunate creatures  who  are  visited  from  God  with  painful  and 
protracted  diseases,  instead  of  care  and  kindness,  and  the  application 
of  restoratives,  and  the  privilege  of  repose  and  freedom  from  mental 
inquietude,  are  regarded  as  offenders  of  the  worst  class,  and  made 
to  endure  the  added  infliction  of  insult,  imprisonment,  separation 
from  their  relatives,  and  even  coercion  and  starvation.  We 
regret  we  have  not  room  for  the  entire  chapter  under  the  head  of 
4  Hospital  Abuses.'  The  following  extracts  will  however  reveal 
Scenes  of  atrocious  cruelty  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  draw  down 
upon  the  diabolical  system  of  which  they  form  a  part,  the  des- 
tructive lightning  of  British  indignation. 

'  Into  these  generally  small  buildings,  males  and  females,  lunatics, 
aged  people,  and  those  with  contagious  diseases,  are  all  huddled  together. 
There  is  generally  no  second  room,  01  any  other  conveniency,  such  as 
health  or  even  decency  requires,  for  the  diurnal  necessities  of  its  in- 
mates. '  These  poor  creatures  all  sleep  on  a  guard  bed,  which  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  room,  without  any  bed-clothes  whatever,  though 
the  land  breeze  is  piercingly  cold  at  night,  and  the  blacks  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  its  effects.  To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  place,  the  doors  are 
generally  kept  locked, — always  said  to  be  so  by  the  doctor's  directions, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  occupants  from  injuring  their  health  by  walking 
about.  They  are  often  kept  thus  locked  up  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  half  an  hour  each  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  doors  are  opened  in  order  to  allow  the  patients  to  receive  from 
their  friends  their  own  provisions.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that; 
this  species  of  confinement  is  frequently  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  and  persecuting  the  poor  unfortunate  apprentices.  The  stocks 
are  had  recourse  to,  in  addition,  for  the  same  purpose;  people  with  sore 
legs  are  often  placed  in  them,  in  order,  as  alleged,  to  prevent  them 
from  walking;  when  it  must  strike  every  person,  that  inflammation  is 
much  more  likely  to  ensue,  if  the  diseased  limb  is  placed  between  thick 
boards,  than  if  the  individual  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  hospital 
room  at  his  own  discretion. 
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1  In  the  case  of  Parsons,  the  overseer  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard 
Barrett,  it  was  proved  that  a  poor  woman,  whose  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  examination,  was  found  by  the  magistrate,  who  made  the 
discovery,  lying  on  a  heap  of  filth,  occasioned  by  her  own  illness,  which 
had  never  been  removed  since  she  was  placed  in  a  perfectly  helpless 
state  in  that  bed ;  also,  that  her  own  daughter  had  tat  for  hour*  at  the 
door  j  imploring  in  vain  for  permission  to  be  locked  in  with  her  mother,  in 
order  to  attend  and  clean  her  !  !  ! ' 

*  On  the  exertions  of  Special  Justices,'  remarks  Lord  Sligo, 
*  depends  the  whole  success  of  the  apprenticeship  system.*  Le 
us  then  see  to  what  extent  these  *  exertions  '  are  likely  to  be  pa 
forth,  and  with  what  chance  of '  success.' 

( During  the  two  first  years  of  the  apprenticeship,  more  than  twenty 
Special  Justices  fell  victims  to  the  climate  and  to  their  own  exertions, 
and  many  more  resigned,  from  finding  that  the  emolument  was  not 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  -  or  sickened  by  the  opposition  they  met 
with  from  the  planters ;  or  in  consequence  of  their  boaily  strength  being 
unequal  to  the  severe  labour  imposed  on  them.' 

The  salary  given  to  a  Special  Justice,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Sligb,  quite  '  insufficient  to  meet  his  necessities.'  Instead  of  £800 
a  year,  the  sum  at  first  allowed,  or  even  £450,  the  present  salary, 
'  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  £700  a  year.'  Owing  to  the  ex- 
penses inevitable  on  first  landing  in  the  West  Indies,  he 

'  Becomes  embarrassed  at  the  outset,  and  is  obb'ged  to  pay  a  portion 
of  his  salary  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debt.  If  he  has  the  misfortune, 
not  uncommon,  of  losing  one  of  his  horses  when  on  duty,  he  gets  into 
difficulty  still  farther  ;  and  unless  he  has  a  private  fortune,  with  which 
his  expense  as  a  Special  Justice  has  nothing  to  do,  he  cannot  long  main- 
tain his  independence.  The  stipendiaries  are  compelled  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  inns,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hospitality,  so  proverbial  in  Jamaica,  of  the  planters,  and  then  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  do  his  duty  honestly  in  a  house  where  he  has  hen 
received  with  kindness/ 

After  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates  are 
deprived  of  8£  per  cent,  on  their  salaries,  by  the  method  adopted, 
of  paying  them  through  the  Commissary,  Lord  Sligo  adds : 

'  In  addition  to  these  various  hardships,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  planters  is  another  very  serious  cause  of  annoyance. 
Unless  a  magistrate  be  a  notorious  parti z an  of  the  planter,  nothing  n 
too  bad  for  him :  whereas,  for  those  who  are  what  are  called  '  Busha 
'  Magistrates/  that  is,  under  the  influence  of  the  overseers,  nothing  is  too 
good.  Two  magistrates  have  been  dismissed,  both  of  them  accused  of 
an  improper  administration  of  the  Abolition  Law :  for  both  of  these 
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a  subscription  w  i 

lent  of  plate  was  made,  and  the 
icription  in  money.' 

His  lordship  proceeds  to  detail,  at  considerable  length,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  flagrant  injustice  in  the  part  of  planters  towards 
the  more  honest  and  humane  among  the  stipendiary  magistracy, 
amounting  together  to  undeniable  proof  of  the  perfect  impotency 
of  the  latter  body,  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  andjcruelty  upon 
the  negroes.  The  only  good  they  can  accomplish,  being  of  a 
liegative  kind,  when  they  refuse  to  gratify  the  malice  or  cupidity 
of  the  master,  by  inflicting  the  lash  upon  the  bodies  of  their  vic- 
tims, or  sentencing  them  to  extra  labour  for  the  profit  of  the 
estate.  Our  readers  must  be  contented  with  one  specimen  of 
the  malignant  and  combined  resistance  offered  to  those  who  seek 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  responsible  office. 

*  Another  instance  of  persecution  of  the  Special  Justices  which  it  will 
be  necessary  particularly  to  advert  to,  happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  6f  Mr. 
JJaynes.  From  the  time  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  trying  to  punish 
those  gross  and  cruel  violations  of  the  law,  which  took  place  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St  John's,  it  was  determined  that  all  means 
of  annoyance  should  be  put  in  force  against  him.  His  wife  had  been 
recently  confined.  His  persecutors  commenced  their  operations  with 
the  wet-nurse,  who  was  an  apprentice.  Though  earning  excellent 
wages  in  his  service,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  probably  absentee 
owner,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  she  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  his  house.  He  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  deprived  of  the  services  of 
his  other  servants,  who  were  all  of  the  same  class.  Finally,  he  was, 
by  a  general  concerted  plan,  refused  a  residence  in  the  parish,  and  is  now 
actually  compelled  in  consequence  to  live  at  a  much  greater  expense,  at 
great  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  with  great  injury  to  the  negroes,  at 
Spanish  Town,  some  miles  away  from  his  district.' 

We  have  before  us  *  copies  or  extracts  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Sligo  relative  to  the  above  case^  in 
which  Lord  Sligo  speaks  of  it  as  'a  part  of  a  systematic  attempt 
'  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  special  justices,  which  had  been 
'  brought  into  full  play  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale.' 
In  the  same  despatch  he  speaks  of  'one  continuous  system  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  efforts  of  special  justices.'  In  the  same  parliamen- 
tary paper,  we  find  a  formal  *  presentment  of  the  grand  inquest  of 
'the  county  of  Middlesex,'  Jamaica,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr, 
Baynes  is  denounced  as  *a  general  nuisance !'  And  yet,  *on 
*  the  exertions  of  Special  Justices,  depends  the  whole  success  of 
c  the  apprenticeship  system  !  !'  Before  we  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  has  reference  to  the  obstructions  multiplied  in  the 
way  of  all  who  undertake  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  appren- 
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tice,  we  must  notice  an  extraordinary  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Lord  Sligo.  It  appears  that  nineteen  apprentices  belonging  to  a 
planter  of  the  name  of  Giles,  in  the  parish  of  St  Thomas  m  the 
Vale, 

'  Came  unexpectedly  in  a  body  to  Spanish  Town,  twenty-one  milei 
from  their  master's  property,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  protection 
against  their  master  for  several  injuries  received,  and  of  having  hhn 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace/ 

They  sought  the  advice  of  a  humane  solicitor  in  that  town,  of 
the  name  of  Harvey. 

'  Affidavits  were  immediately  taken,  which  disclosed  circumstances  of 
a  serious  nature  on  the  part  of  Mr.  G.,  as  well  as  matter  for  numerous 
actions  against  him  for  injuries  to  his  people  and  their  stock.  All  that 
the  solicitor  could  do,  was  to  allay  their  fears,  andprevent  future  injury 
by  binding  their  master  in  sureties  of  peace.  In  this  an  unavoidable 
delay  of  five  days  was  incurred  by  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  interfere. 
A  new  commission  to  a  magistrate  was  issued ;  whereupon  the  oaths 
were  administered  Mr.  G.  was  ultimately  bound  over,  and  the  people 
returned  to  their  work/ 

'  By  way  of  retaliation  for  this  interference,  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Harvey  '  for  harbouring  '  were  issued  before  four  local  magistrates  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  was  fined  190/.  10*/ 

His  lordship's  description  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly 
is  highly  instructive. 

'  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  for  the  most  part  of  men  who 
have  passed  their  lives  surrounded  by  slavery,  and  have  accumulated, 
under  its  influence,  large  fortunes  from  small  beginnings. 

'  Let  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  since  the  1st 
of  August,  1834,  be  closely  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  no 
one  instance  has  that  body  passed  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  measure 
of  alxriition,  until  compelled. 

1  The  assembly  refused  to  contribute,  by  any  local  enactment,  to  pre- 
vent the  flogging  of  females  in  the  workhouses,  and  the  cutting  off 
their  hair  for  purposes  of  annoyance.  They,  also,  refused  to  pass  the 
renewal  of  the  first  act  in  aid,  in  the  original  form,  until  their  contu- 
macy was  punished  by  that  law  being  passed  in  the  impgri^l  par- 
liament/ 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  representations  sent  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
to  this  country. 

'  The  incautiousness  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  in  trading  the  most 
hardy  assertions,  and  thinking  that  they  will  be  received  as  proof,  has 
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aen  remarked  before.  Instances  of  the  gross  mistakes  they  have  thereby 
tade  have  been  given.  What,  however,  must  the  House  of  Assenu 
tj  think  of  that  passage  in  their  statement  to  Lord  Glenelg,  (Evi- 
Lence,  pages  302  and  303)  wherein  they  say,  '  That  the  House  repu- 
diates in  the  strongest  terms  they  can  find,  the  accusation,  that  whip- 
P*ng  of  females  is  practised  in  Jamaica  V  How  can  they  reconcile 
hat  part  of  their  representation  with  the  Report  of  Mr.  Buxton's 
Committee,  wherein  it  is  specifically  stated,  that  many  instances  of  this 
>ractice  had  been  discovered  by  Lord  Sligo?*  They  admitted  its 
»ccurrence  in  only  two  instances,  though  proofs  on  oath,  of  more  than 
'arty,  had  been  transmitted  home  by  his  lordship  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and 
jopies  sent  to  them.  It  would  seem,  as  if  they  had,  by  a  kind  of 
roluntary  self-delusion,  persuaded  themselves  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
issertions,  and  therefore  refused  to  apply  any  remedy.  At  all  events, 
w  remedy  was  applied. 

1  Instead  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  negroes  having  been  conciliated, 
ind  their  dislike  of  their  masters,  whom  they  look  on  as  oppressors, 
laving  been  diminished,  a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  appears  to  gain 
force  daily.' 

Lord  Sligo,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  states  the  following  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  present  system  in 
Jamaica.  We  notice  it,  because  we  have  heard  it  frequently 
urged  by  others.  Lord  Sligo,  we  are  happy  to  know,  has  aban- 
doned it. 

'The  anti-slavery  party,  who  find  that  the  law  has  been  much 
ibused,  and  that  the  humane  intentions  of  the  original  promoters  of 
this  most  benevolent  measure  have  been  defeated,  cry  out  loudly  for  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship.  But  it  appears  doubtful,  if 
such  a  measure  would  in  the  end  be  advantageous  to  the  negro.  The 
success  of  immediate  and  total  abolition  in  Antigua,  has  been  quoted  as 
an  argument  in  its  favour ;  but  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Jamaica 
has  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  and  unclaimed  land,  and  every  acre 
which  is  not  actually  kept  in  tillage,  is  soon  covered  with  bush  impene- 
trable to  all  except  the  negroes.  Into  these  places,  where  food  can  be 
procured  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour ;  where,  as  has 
been  proved  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  man  can  provide  a  year's  food 
for  a  reasonable  family  by  twelve  days'  labour  at  his  plantain  ground, 
— where  from  the  heat  of  climate  no  more  clothes  are  necessary  than 
what  are  required  by  decency — where  the  quantity  of  unclaimed  wood, 
and  of  the  thatch  palm,  enables  the  negro  to  erect  a  comfortable  hut  in 
a  few  hours, — into  these  places  will  he  probably  retire,  and  there 
lazily  pass  his  life,  never  issuing  from  his  recess  until  the  want  of  some 
luxuries  may  lead  him  to  bring  produce  to  market,  or,  perhaps  if  the 
market  is  overstocked,  may  induce  him  to  labour  for  a   few  hours. 


*  One  instance  has  recently  occurred  in  Spanish  Town  ,  and  two  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St.  David. 
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Under  these  circumstances  no  continued  labour  is  to  be  expected 
from  him.  How  is  the  case  in  Antigua  ?  It  is  a  small  island,  ever; 
acre  of  which  is  well  known;  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  exists  not  t 
single  spring  of  fresh  water,  and  where  the  provisions  are  all  imported; 
where  there  is  no  resource  but  work,  with  the  produce  of  which  the 
negro  goes  to  market  and  purchases  his  daily  bread.  There  the  in- 
mediate  emancipation  was  a  wise  measure ;  but  in  Jamaica  more  time 
is  required  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  negroes  for  freedom.9 

Let  us  see  what  this  argument  is  worth.  In  the  first  place, 
not  a  tittle  of  proof  is  offered  that  the  negroes,  if  set  free  fron 
apprenticeship,  would  betake  themselves  to  the  *  waste  and  us- 
'  claimed  lands  of  Jamaica.'  The  fact  is  assumed  without  the 
slightest  warrant.  Secondly,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that,  if  they  do  not  run  away  from  apprenticeship,  with  ttt 
mockery  of  their  hopes — its  unpaid  labour — its  treadmills,  and 
its  thousand  other  horrors,  they  would  not  run  away  from  liberty, 
with  its  wages,  and  privileges,  and  thousand  blessings.  Thirdly, 
if  there  be  already  a  disposition  to  flee  to  the  woods,  to  secure 
exemption  from  labour  and  oppression,  and  they  are  only  re- 
strained by  the  vigilance  of  their  (ask  masters,  and  the  tenon  of 
the  law,  that  disposition  is  likely  to  be  fostered  and  strengthened 
by  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  their  wrongs  through 
two  additional  years.  Fourthly,  the  argument,  if  it  proves  asy 
thing,  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  If  they  would  run  way 
now,  they  would  run  away  equally  in  1840 ;  and  it  will  be  n 
sary,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  hedge  them  about  by  some 


system  of  vassalage  and  vagrant  laws,  to  prevent  in  1840  whst 
is  dreaded  in  1838.  But  admitting  the  force  of  the  objection 
we  would  ask  if  the  negro  is  to  be  kept  under  a  system  so  rigor- 
ous and  inhuman  as  that  which  we  have  been  contemplating  fa 
no  other  leason  than  to  secure  to  his  tormentor  the  benefit  of  Ui 
uncompensated  labour  ?  Shall  the  man,  from  whose  fiercene* 
and  fraud  the  negro  waits  the  opportunity  to  flee,  turn  round 
upon  us  and  say,  '  You  shall  not  redeem  your  pledge  to  the 
negro ;  you  shall  not  have  the  thing  you  have  paid  for ;  you  sUl 
;  not  vindicate  the  honour  and  sacredness  of  British  Iftw;  rat 
'  shall  not  stay  the  march  of  avarice,  and  lust,  and  murder;  be- 
'  cause  I  am  likely  to  be  inconvenienced  ?'  If  there  be  ought  #f 
mercy  in  British  bosoms,  or  any  self-respect  remaining  with  thoie 
who  have  paid  twenty  millions  of  money,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
prevented  from  fulfilling  the  claims  of  man,  and  obeying  the  hwa 
of  God,  by  being  told  that  '  the  interests  of  the  planters*  demssd 
the  continuance  of  the  system.  Rather  let  the  cane-piece 
to  bloom,  and  the  verdure  of  the  cotton-tree  perish,  and  our 
try  cease  its  commerce  with  the  western  isles,  than  that  we  shosU 
grind   the  faces  of  the    poor,  and  practise  daily  a  system  «f 
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;antic  robbery,  and  invoke  the  judgments  of  Him  who  hath, 
1,  *  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord !' 
If  we  would  nurture  the  population  of  the  Antilles  into  frees 
>py,  and  loyal  communities,  we  must  adopt  another  and  a  better 
item.  They  must  not  be  kept  as  nurseries  for  young  noble- 
n,  or  to  furnish  graves  for  our  brave  soldiers,  or  markets  for 
ves,  or  even  as  countries  governed  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Tchants  and  planters  to  emigrate  to,  and  after  growing  sud- 
alv  rich  to  return  from,  leaving  the  active  ana  permanent 
labitants  stationary  in  wealth,  civilization,  and  political  impor- 
ice.  We  must  ally  them  by  affection  and  respect;  by  extend-, 
r  to  them  equal  rights,  and  the  protection  of  British  law 
;hteously  administered.  We  must  win  them,  and  keep 
mi,  and  regenerate  them  by  acts  of  benevolence  and 
>ty ;  or  we  shall  not  be  long  without  examples  of  discontent 
i  rebellion,  and  successful  resistance  to  our  authority;  nor 
II  it  be  one  colony  alone  that  we  shall  lose.  The  lesson  prao- 
ed  in  one  province  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  others ;  and 

*  may  be  doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  richest  and  loveliest 
pendencies  to  a  heartless  and  cruel  policy. 

But  we  are  told,  '  In  Jamaica  more  time  is  required  to  prepare . 
he  minds  of  the  negroes  for  freedom.'  We  turn  to  Lord, 
igo's  book,  and  we  ask  if  that  system  can  prepare  the  negroes 

•  freedom,  which  is  fraught  only  with  the  seeds  of  demoraliza- 
n  and  death?  Whether  that  is  a  state  of  preparation,  in 
lich  '  the  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  appears  to  gain  force 
aily ;' — in  which  the  negro  is  doomed  to  hear  himself '  cursed, 
nd  called  '  a  damned  black  rascal,  on  all  occasions ;' — in  which 
ill  sense  of  morality  and  decency  is  outraged  in  the  persons  of 
us  wife  and  daughters ;' — in  which  there  is  a  systematic  'endea- 
vour to  diminish  the  natural  and  legitimate  influence  of  those 
excellent  men  the  missionaries;' — in  which  honest  and  virtuous 
en  and  women  are  sent  to  places  of  confinement  and  labour, 
lere  *  scenes  of  debauchery  are  of  frequent  occurrence;' — in 
lich  '  so  large  a  portion  of  the  black  population  pass  through 
hose  loathsome  receptacles  of  crime  and  cruelty,  tne  gaols  and 
vorkhouses,  that  the  moral  effect  becomes  of  the  highest  impor- . 
ance ;' — in  which  daughters  implore  in  vain  permission  to  dis- 
arge  the  claims  of  filial  affection  towards  diseased  and  dying 
others ; — in  which  *  young  girls  of  premature  age  are,  on  ««- 
yidon  of  indolence,  chained  to  thieves  and  prostitutes,'  to  the 
struction  *  of  any  germ  of  modesty  they  may  possess.'  But 
e  forbear.  The  interests  of  humanity  and  religion,  not  less 
an  the  dictates  of  justice,  demand  the  extirpation  of  a  system 
bich  has  for  four  years  legalized,  under  the  name  oi  apprentice^ 
ip9  the  abominations  which  were  once  execrated  under  the 
ue  name  of  slavery. 

vol.  in.  2  K 
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We  commend  Lord  Sligo's  pamphlet  to  the  serious  examination 
of  all  who  seek  for  authentic  information  on  the  momentous  question 
which  agitates  the  country,  and  proceed  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the 
Bill  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  now  before  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
not  with  that  bill  as  a  theory  that  we  have  to  do,  but  as  a  practical 
measure,  intended  for  a  certain  latitude,  and  for  certain  parties. 
In  estimating  its  worth,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  present  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confide  it  It  is  in- 
tended, like  many  previous  measures,  to  benefit  the  negro.  It  is 
a  bill  to  amend  the  abolition  act  of  1833 — to  secure  to  the  ap- 
prenticed population  of  the  colonies  the  liberty,  exemptions, 
allowances,  privileges,  indulgences,  and  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Imperial  Act  Where  is  the  proof  that 
the  present  bill  will  share  a  better  fate  than  its  preaecessors ! 
Is  it  likely  to  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  irritable  and  contu- 
macious despots  of  the  colonies  than  former  bills  ?  Are  its  fea- 
tures so  bland  and  captivating,  that  it  is  certain  to  find  ready 
access  to  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  those,  who  have 
treated  every  former  measure  with  insult,  opposition,  and  defi- 
ance ?  Does  not  the  bill  itself  involve  the  heaviest  charges  of 
criminality  and  incapacity,  against  the  planters,  an4  against  offi- . 
rial  functionaries  ?  Is  it  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  than  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  the  act  it  seeks  to  amend, 
which  was  recommended  to  their  favourable  consideration  by 
twenty  millions  of  money?  But  we  may  be  told,  tl^at  ike 
planters  are  not  to  be  consulted-^-that  the  bill  will  depend  for  its. 
efficiency,  not  upon  the  disposition  of  the  masters  and  overseers,, 
but  upon  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  strict  impartiality  of  the. 

Sovernors,  and  the  vigilance,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the, 
pecial  Magistrates.    Admirable  safeguards  of  the  rights  and, 
liberties  of  800,000  British  subjects  I    The  Governors  of  West, 
India  Colonies,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  have  felt,  com- 
pelled to  compound  for  peace  and  popularity,  by  yielding  to  the 
wjshes  of  the  community  around  them ;  ana  in  those  instances 
where  governors  have,  with  decision  and  true  British  feeling,  sought, 
to  do  their  duty,  they  have  been  driven  home  defeated  anadisgust- 
ed.    If  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  governors  to  carry . 
into  effect  palliative  measures,  neither  have  we  any  hope  that 
special  justices  will  be  competent  to  effect  such  an  object     When. 
we  look  at  the  general  character  of  these  men — at  their  previous, 
professions,  their  almost  necessary  dependence  upon  tfie  planters. 
their  inevitable  partiality,  their  habitual  harshness,  their  geperal. 
subserviency,  at  the  constitution  of  their  courts,  and  tte  objiga-. 
tion  which  their  brief  continuance  in  office  impose?  upon  thqqL, 
to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  we  trein^It^ 
for  the  fate  of  those  who  have  no  better  shield  fixwn  pejagcnf^i 
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and  arbitrary  power,  than  the  pity  and  prerogative  of  the  etipea- 
diary  justice. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  such  of  the  Special  Justices 
fes  have  made  an  honest  attempt  to  do  their  duty  7  They  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  power  of  men  in  similar  situations;  they 
hare  looked  in  vain  for  the  support  of  the  executive ;  they  have 
found  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  a  still  greater  want  of  energy,  in 
the  Home  Government;  tney  have  been  covered  with  the  slander 
of  a  polluted  and  venal  press;  they  have  been  called  to  endure 
privation,  proscription,  and  insult;  the  presentments  of  gran4 
juries,  threats  of  personal  injury,  expensive  actions,  removals, 
suspensions,  and  dismissals.  Is  there  a  better  lot  in  reserve  for 
those  who  shall  undertake  to  carry  the  amendment  act  of  Lord 
Gleneteinto  execution?  No.  An  act  of  entire  freedom  would, 
we  believe,  be  less  obnoxious  than  the  bill  before  Parliament. 
Should  it  even  go  out  to  the  Colonies,  the  planters  will  either 
contrive  to  render  it  null  and  void,  by  regulations  and  laws  of 
their  own,  cr  bear  down  by  persecution,  or  win  over  by  bribery, 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  execution*  But  granting  to  the 
inagistrates^and  umpires,  and  inspectors  the  power  to  save  the  negro 
from  gross  outrage  and  fraud,  is  it  not  obviously  beyond  the  power 
of  the  most  keen-sighted  and  upright  amongst  them,  to  save  the, 
negro  from  those  daily  insults  and  acts  of  petty  injustice,  which 
are  amply  sufficient  to  render  their  victim  unutterably  miserable  ? 
Will  not  the  negro  be  constantly  reminded,  that  he  is  still  the  slave 
of  the  vile  passions  of  a  man  from  whose  potent  dominion  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  flee,  and  from  whose  systematic  tyranny  their 
is  no  appeal  ?  Every  hour  the  eye  of  heaven  would  be  called  to 
witness  ten  thousand  acts  of  oppression,  unpunished,  and  un- 
known on  earth  save  to  the  perpetrators  and  the  sufferers.  One 
fact  will  illustrate  this.  Lord  Sligo  was,  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  ignorant  of  the  daily  practice  of  flogging  females  in  the 
house  of  correction,  at  Spanish  Town  (the  seat  of  the  executive 
government),  though  the  ouilding  in  which  those  enormities  were 
committed  was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Governors 
residence.  We  denounce  the  bill,  not  only  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  impracticable— a  mockery  of  the  negroes'  hope^ 
- — but  because  it  seeks  to  regulate  a  system  essentially  and  incu- 
rably unjust  The  West  India  system  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  a  high-handed  violation  of  all  the  precepts  % 
Cbristianitv;  a  gigantic  robbery  upon  the  industry  of  the  poo** 
a  wicked  denial  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution  to' 
unoffending,  loyal,  and  grateful  subjects.  And  shall  such  a  sys- 
tem— all  attempts  to  modify  or  mitigate  which  have  been  worse 
than  useless— shall  .such  a  system  again  be  made  the  subject  o£ 
experiment  ?    Shall  another  attempt  Be  matte  to  change  the  spool 
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of  the  leopard,  and  teach  those  to  do  good  who  have  been  ever 
accustomed  to  do  evil  ?     Yet  such  an  attempt  is  proposed  in  die 
bill  of  Lord  Glenelg.      He  recommends  palliatives  which  can 
never  execute  themselves.     There  is  but  one  measure  that  can 
Carry  with  it  from  this  country  an  executory  principle ;  a  mea- 
sure proclaiming  the  negro  free  to  change  his  master ;  a  measure 
annihilating,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  unrighteous  dominion  of 
the  white  man  over  the  black  man.     Such  a  measure  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Brougham — a  measure  '  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
'  apprenticeship  of  those  who  were  formerly  (we  say  are  still) 
'  slaves  in  the   British  Colonies.9    The  friends   of  immediate 
emancipation  must  be  watchful  and  determined.     They  must  set 
their  faces  like  flint  against  the  wretched  attempt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  patch  up  an  unholy  and  anti-Christian  system*     They 
must  sanction  no  more  waste  of  legislation — no  trusting  of  power 
or  discretion  to  the  planter.     What  is  done  must  be  done  deci- 
sively and  irrevocably.     Otherwise,  three  years  from  this  time 
we  may  be  again  summoned  to  leave  our  homes  and  occupations, 
required  to  put  other  great  measures  in  abeyance,  to  reconstruct 
again  the  costly  machinery  of   enlightenment  and  agitation,  Id 
effect  that  which  may  be  now  attained,  if  there  be  a  judicious  and 
uncompromising  employment  of  the  moral  agency,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  present  movement 
We  are  aware  it  is  contended  by  many  that  we  are  under  a 
contract  to  give  the  West  Indians  the  remaining  two  years  of 
the  apprenticeship ;  and  that  to  disturb  the  present  arrangement 
would  be  to  violate  a  national  engagement    This  opinion  we 
believe  to  be  founded  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  prerogatives  of  Parliament     The  Act  of 
Abolition  was  a  measure  demanded  by  the  nation,  under  a  deep 
religious  conviction  of  the  radical  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
system  of  colonial  slavery,  and  it  was  finally  determined,  that 
whatever  the  loss  or  inconvenience  to  be  incurred,  that  system 
should  be  utterly  abolished.     The  Legislature,  without  asking 
the  consent  of  the  master,  proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  and  decreed  that,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834*  lie 
should  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted.     Takings  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  of  all  parties  into  consideration,  they  re- 
solved to  set  apart  twenty  millions,  under  the  name  of  a  compen- 
sation fund,  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  slaves  for  any  loss  they 
might  sustain,  and  to  apprentice  the  negro  for  four  or  six  years, 
according  to  his  previous  occupation,  to  promote  thereby  hh 
industry,  good  conduct,  and  education.    Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  entire  movement  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro^  and 
that  any  sacrifice  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  was  a  eacri- 
fice  voluntarily  made  to  promote  that  object.     The  Parliament, 
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whether  giving  twenty  millions  to  the  master,  or  enacting  the 
apprenticeship  for  the  slave,  were  contracting  with  no  party. 
They  were  proceeding  upon  certain  independent  views  of  expe- 
diency, and  did  what  they  did  of  their  own  accord  and  sovereign 
pleasure.  How  stands  the  case  now?  The  money  paid  to 
the  proprietors  of  slaves,  they  find  was  paid  under  a  mistake ;  for 
no  loss  has  been  sustained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  gains 
realized,  as  is  proved  by  the  effects  of  freedom  in  Antigua.  They 
find,  also,  that  the  apprenticeship  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and' 
that,  with  great  safety,  and  immediate  advantage  to  all  parties, 
the  negroes  might  have  been  made  free  at  once.  Lastly,  they 
discover  that  the  system,  which  was  intended  to  promote  the 
good  conduct  of  the  negro,  has  placed  him  in  a  condition  of  ag- 
gravated suffering ;  and  that,  if  they  would  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  and  fulfil  the  hopes,  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  negro,  they  must  proceed  to  repeal  the  apprenticeship 
clause  of  the  act,  and  abbreviate  its  duration  by  two  years. 

Can  it  be  successfully  argued  that  the  power  that  at  first  decreed 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  made  the  apprenticeship,  is  not 
fully  competent  to  carry  its  own  decree  into  fulfilment,  or  unmake 
that  which  is  found  to  be  equally  unjust  in  principle,  needless  in 
policy,  and  oppressive  in  operation  r  But  admitting,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  Imperial  Act  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
contract,  just  in  principle,  apparently  sound  in  policy,  and  having 
a  righteous  object  in  view ;  yet  if  it  be  found,  on  experiment,  not 
to  secure  its  object,  but  to  work  out  results  the  very  opposite  to 
those  designed,  it  becomes  the  immediate  duty  of  its  originators 
to  pronounce  it  null  and  void,  and  to  substitute  such  other  enact- 
ments as  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  case  require.  We, 
however,  take  higher  ground.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  cease  at  once  from 
the  crime  of  continuing  the  negro  in  a  state  of  unnecessary  re- 
straint and  uncompensated  toil,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  unreason- 
able and  wicked  men — to  deliver,  by  the  power  confided  to  them, 
the  oppressed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoiler — to  be  held  back  by 
no  contracts,  written  or  implied,  which  contravene  the  laws  of 
God,  and  deprive  men  of  their  sacred  and  inalienable  rights.  We 
have  noticed  the  supposed  argument  of  a  contract,  because  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  has  presented  a  difficulty  to  the  minds 
of  some  who  are  influenced  by  the  loftiest  principles,  but  were, 
notwithstanding,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  West  Indian  so* 
phistry. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  anti-slavery  question  is  most  en- 
couraging. During  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance 
of  public  feeling  upon  the  subject  The  magnificent  speeches  of 
Lord  Brougham  have  been  carried  into  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  enlightened  and  stimulated  tens  of  thousands 
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who  were  previously  ignorant,  and  therefore  indifferent.  Peti- 
tions in  unprecedented^  numbers  have  been  nightly  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  work  of  conversion  has  bees 
proceeding  both  amongst  peers  and  commoners;  and  many  db- 
tirtguished  men,  including  several  right  rev.  prelates,  have  dedanJ 
their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  apprentifisrife 
and  their  intention  to  vote  and  speak  in  its  behalf.  The  Marqu 
of  Sligo,  with  a  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity,  which  hue 
already  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  every  Britlsn  abolitioailt 
and  will  not  fail  to  secure  for  him  the  blessing  of  die  negro,  hi 
nobly  resolved  to  declare  his  apprentices  free  on  the  1st  afAnmt 
next.  The  island  of  Montserrat  has  resolved  to  do  its  anty. 
Both  branches  of  the  legislature  have  unanimously  decided  a 
favour  of  entire  freedom  on  the  1st  of  August.  Toe  news  6m 
Barbadoes  justifies  the  hope  that  that  colony  will  not  refine  to 
follow  the  example  thus  honourably  presented. 

The  attendance  at  the  great  meetings  recently  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  afforded  occular  demonstration  the  most  convincing,  of  the 
unparalleled  interest  awakened  by  the  renewed  discussion  of  the 

auestion  of  negro  freedom.  While  we  write  four  hundred  intt 
avery  delegates,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United  kingdon 
are  sitting  in  solemn  deliberation  at  Exeter  Hall.  They  are  of 
one  heart,  and  of  one  mind ;  and  when  they  present  themsclm 
before  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  chief  Colonial  Secre- 
tary as  they  will  do  this  day,  (the  28th)  we  trust  they  will  sot 
hesitate  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  great  nation  whose  awakened 
humanity  and  unquenchable  hatred  of  African  oppression  they  are 
appointed  to  represent  We  are  unfeignedly  happy  to  find  that 
the  great  leaders  of  the  cause  in  previous  struggles,  have  at  htf 
fully  united  with  the  parties  who  have  recently  Been  so  hmomaHv 
conspicuous  in  rousing  the  country,  and  bringing  matters  into  thar 
-present  cheering  position.  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  llaeftdey 
yesterday  put  their  names  to  a  petition  for  the  immediate  extinc- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship.  The  venerable  Thomas  Churoon  fcfl 
forwarded  petitions  to  both  Houses  in  his  individual  capacity;  Dr. 
Lushington  has  visited  and  inspirited  the  delegates,  andatinomcrf 
his  intention  of  supporting  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion*  li 
humbler  names,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  arousing  and  Wt 
thering  and  directing  the  omnipotent  moral  energy  of  die  eooiM 
Counselled  against  agitating  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  ttt 
apprenticeship — warned  of  the  total  impracticability  of  their  i 
sures — denied  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  men 
high  in  influence  and  station — their  motives  not  u 
arraigned — opposed  by  the  force  of  those  opinions 
been  given  against  them,  and  which  were  industriously  Vftpdtfmti 
throughout  the  land—frowned  upon  by  the  members  of  tkecqjane^ 
and  made  the  objects  of  ridicule  by  time-serving  and 
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hearted  politician**  theory  of '  division  in*  the  cam&' '  Mr^  Buxton 
it  against  yon,'  exciting  thgm  at  every  step,,  they  nevertheless 
^pnent  forth  t?  proclaim  aloud  the  wrongs  of  the  captive^  and 
summon  the  piety  and  humanity  of  their  countrymen  and  oamxtry^  ■ 
women  to  the  work  of  undoing  the  heavy  burdens  and  betting  the 
oppressed  go  free*    Their  call  was  answered.    Every  where  the 
friends  of  human  rights  enrolled  themselves  under  their  banners^ 
What  money  they  wanted  they  obtained.    Public  meetings  neves  t 
before  equalled  in  numbers,  respectability*  enthusiasm,  ancLaunion; 
of  otherwise  conflicting  parties,  were  held  in  every  direction.  They  \ 
appealed  to  the  women  of  Great  Britain,  and  six  hundred'  and* 
thirty  thousand  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  intercede  fori 
mercy  to  their  manacled  sisters  in  the  British;  Colonies;    Verity  r, 
tkey  nave  their  reward.     Four  short  months,  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  sound  went  forth,  and.now  these  same,  mensit  surrounded: 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  land — their  principles  espoused,  theft* 
plans  adopted,  and  their  triumph  at  hand.     We. regard  the  extra*- ^ 
ordinary  effects  which  have  followed  the  labours  of  the  Cental* 
Emancipation  Committee  and  their  supporters  in  the  country*1  as" 
additional  proofs  of  what  may  be  effected  by  plain  and  humble' 
men,  energetically  engaged  in  a  good  cause.    Though  scorned  by* 
the  proud,  forsaken  by  the  timid,  chided  by  the  prudent,  and 
reviled  by  the  envious,  their  success  is  certain.      And  whenever- 
that  success  is  achieved,  then  shall  they  find  themselves  surrounded 
and  applauded  by  those  who  will  embark 

On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea 
When  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favours  swell  the  spreading  sails ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship  and -make  the  shore, 
Should  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar.  • 

We  await  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  motion  to  be  brought 
forward  by  Sir  George  Strickland.     We  have  heard  a  rumour 
that  men  in  high  places  mean  to  try  their  strength  with  the  pe- 
titioners for  immediate  emancipation — to  nail  their  colours  to  the 
mast — and  stand  or  fall  by  their  darling  bill.     Let  them  beware  V 
One  of  two  destinies  awaits  them.     Should  the  Queen's  ministers 
despise  a  nation's  prayer,  and  mock  a  fettered  race,  and  deprive: 
their  royal  mistress  of  the  imperishable  glory  she  would  acquire  by 
the  great  act  of  righteousness  and  mercy  now  called' for  by  the1 
noblest  and  best  of  her  subjects  ;  should  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
thg(<fictates  of  a  generous  patriotism,  and  determine  upon  consulting: 
the  wishes- and  '  interests  of  the  planters/  should  they  persevere  iii> 
their  scheme  of  delusion  and  disappointment  and  delay,  then  tet; 
them  prepare  to  read  their  dooms  m  the  frown  of  aaimuUe^a&dm-' 
dignant  nation ;  let  them  set  their  houde  in  order,  and  make  ready  to" 
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bid  'a  long  farewell  to  all  their  greatness,'  and  to  retire  from  that 
power  they  have  so  ignobly  exercised,  disgraced  beyond  any  of 
their  predecessors.  Should  they  however  awake  to  righteousness 
and  though  late  determine  upon  granting  a  full  measure  of  justice 
to  the  negro,  they  may  yet  regain  the  confidence  they  have  sacri- 
ficed, and  establish  themselves  in  the  power  they  have  endangered 
A  few  hours  will  show.  Our  prayer  is  that  her  Majesty's 
ministers  may  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed— may  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  present  gnat 
movement,  and  ere  they  gather  round  England's  Queen  to  see 
the  sceptre  of  dominion  over  these  and  distant  isles  placed  in  her 
hand,  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  act  of  national 
justice.  Let  them  not  enthrone  her  the  Queen  of  slaves — rather 
let  them  enable  her,  when  looking  back  upon  a  long  reign  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  say,  '  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 

*  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me: 
<  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  anf  the  fatherless,  and 
'  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was 
'  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 

*  sing  for  joy.     I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me :  my 

*  judgment  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem.' 


Art.  IX.   The  Record  Newspaper:  Dec.   4th,  1837;    Feb.  5th,  and 
Feb.  22nd,  1838.* 

HP  HE  author  of  a  recent  article  in  this  Review,  on  Athens  and 
-*-  the  Athenians,  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bulwer,  has  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  sundry  and  successive  attacks  upon  it,  in  the  Record 
newspaper.  These  would  have  long  ago  been  noticed,  once  for 
all,  had  he  been  aware  of  their  existence ;  but  not  taking  in,  or 
habitually  reading  the  Record,  they  remained  unknown  to  him. 
He  further  finds,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot  most  kindly  vo- 

*  The  Editor  inserts  this  communication  at  the  request  of  his  respected 
correspondent.  Its  admirable  spirit  contrasts  most  honourably  with  toe  vio- 
lence, acrimony,  and  false  statements  of  the  Record ;  while  its  mildness  and 
courtesy  are  characteristic  both  of  the  gentleman  and  Christian.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  take  any  notice  of  the  attacks  on  his  Journal, 
made  by  the  invisible  conductors  of  tne  Record.  When  controversialists  so 
systematically  violate  the  courtesies  of  life  and  the  obligations  of  truth,  they 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  or  reply.  The  Record  has  gained  for  itself  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  this  way.  Loud  in  its  professions  of  religious  seal  and 
fierce  in  its  denunciations  of  the  lukewarmncss  and  heresy  of  others,  it  has 
done  more  than  any  other  journal  of  the  day  to  make  our  holy  faitha  by-wotd 
and  reproach  among  the  ungodly.  So  far  as  the  Eclectic  is  concerned,  no- 
thing is  to  be  feared  from  its  attacks ;  but  alas  for  the  state-church,  — ■-  — s— 
advocates  fight  with  such  weapons. 
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uhteered  an  explanation ;  for  which  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  the 
assailed  party  are  hereby  respectfully  tendered. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.  Mr.  Bulwer  published 
l  moiety  of  his  intended  work,  and  the  Reviewer  contributed  to 
he  Eclectic  an  article  distinctly  describing  itself  as  limited  to  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  events  prior  to  the  Pelbponnesian  war,'  with 
in  express  reservation  of  those  criticisms  c  upon  the  literature  and 
social  life  of  the  Athenians,'  under  which,  remarks  upon  the  re- 
igious  or  irreligious  tendencies  of  the  entire  publication  would 
taturally  occur. 

The  Editor  of  the  Record,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  declares 
hat  the  review  was  obviously  completed  according  to  the  plan  and 
ntention  of  the  Reviewer  !  He  even  proceeds  to  assert,  that  'it 
was  not  till  repeated  censures  had  awakened  a  feeling*  of  shame 
in  the  Eclectic,  that  a  promise  was  given  of  a  continuation  o( 
the  Review.'  Now  let  any  reader  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
Eclectic  in  question,  and  satisfy  himself  about  the  matter.  Only 
talf  the  work  of  Bulwer,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  then  out ; 
tor  has  the  other  half,  so  far  as  the  Reviewer  knows,  even  as  yet 
ppeared.  How  can  any  candid  person  decide  conclusively  upon 
•pinions,  whether  they  are  religious  or  irreligious,  before  in  tneir 
ntirety  they  are  apparent  ?  The  Record  may  do  so ;  but  the 
Jclectic  never  will ! 

The  article  nevertheless  animadverted,  in  a  courteous  manner, 
ipon  symptoms  of  opinion,  such  as  were  disapproved  of  by  its 
writer ; — but  which,  as  must  be  again  observed,  he  could  not  pub - 
icly  condemn  in  toto,  until  they  were  coram  judice.  Let  any  six 
terary  and  pious  persons,  unbiassed  by  the  sectarianism  of  the 
iecord,  go  through  the  article,  and  ascertain  whether  the  state- 
ments now  made  are  fair  ones,  or  otherwise.  After  a  careful 
erusal,  let  them  report,  whether  the  Record  be  equally  just  and 
andid  : — whether  that  journal  has  not  dovetailed  together  certain 
x tracts,  unfairly  detached  from  their  contexts,  in  order  to  make 
be  mosaic- work  a  foundation  for  its  atrocious  charges.  The  last 
djective  is  used  advisedly  by  the  individual  attacked,  who  is  now 
eld  up  to  the  Christian  public  '  as  probably  himself  an  unbe- 
liever ;'  as  '  apologizing  for  a  blasphemous  impeachment  on  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  so  forth.  See  the  Record,  4th 
)ec  1837. 

True  it  is,  that  the  obnoxious  Reviewer  admires  the  genius  and  . 
dents  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  as  he  would  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  or  the 
oodly  feathers  of  a  peacock ;  but  any  unfriendliness,  not  to  say 
ostility,  towards  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  abhors,  and  always 
itended  to  denounce,  wherever  it  might  occur,  when  such  irreli- 
ion  should  have  appeared  in  a  palpable, — proved, — and  indictable 
mn.  This  is  affirmed  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, — or  as 
ie  writer  would  fain  hope,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
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The  Reviewer  happens  to  be  a  warmly  attached  member  of  the 
church  of  England ;  holding  moreover,  although  doubtless  with 
much  human  infirmity,  those  views  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline, 
which,  to  avoid  a  periphrasis,  are  usually  denominated  evangelical. 
He  wishes  indeed  to  see  his  church  separated  from  the  state ;  but 
solely  from  his  believing  the  connexion  between  them  to  be  anti- 
scriptural, — injurious  to  Christendom  at  large, — and  to  the  pecu- 
liar interests  of  that  church  herself.  He  claims  no  infallibility  tor  his 
opinions;  but  they  are  conscientiously  entertained,  after  deep  deli- 
beration, and  much  fervent  prayer  for  direction  on  the  subject  He  is 
indeed  neither  a  frequent  reader,  nor  an  admirer  of  the  Record,— 
because  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  from  circumstances,  with  the 
real  history  of  that  newspaper ;  with  its  extreme  exclusiveneas,  its 
proved  habits  of  systematic  misrepresentation,  and  the  fearful 
acrimony  of  its  spirit  He  knows  some  of  its  contributora,  and 
many, — many  of  its  subscribers.  He  knows,  that  its  professionsof 
holiness  are  high  and  loud:  what  its  practice  is,  let  any  one,  who 
can  count  five  on  his  fingers,  or  peruse  its  columns,  declare;— if 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so. 

The  Reviewer,  surely,  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  Record:  and  he 
is  not.  He  courts  no  man's  smile ;  but  he  fears  no  man's  frown. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  then,  that  his  present  tone  and  language 
are  the  results  of  trepidation.  Without  meaning  to  obtrude  m 
faith  or  his  feelings  upon  an  indulgent  public,  he  would  merely 
forbear  any  return  of  *  railing  for  railing.'  Being*  accused  un- 
justly, he  would  attempt  to  explain  himself,  as  he  has  now  done: 
being  reviled,  he  would  bless ;  being  persecuted,  be  would  sofa 
it ;  being  defamed,  he  would  entreat  Thai*  wirikfeecF  m  time, 
when  his  conduct  might  have  bmr  of  another  kind  ;  when,  per- 
haps, he  would  have  tabnr  the  Record,  or  any  other- assailant,  by 
the  horn%  arftif  impaled  so  defective  a  reasoner  on  the  broken 
peiiif  of  his  own  argument.  But  a  change,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
Las  come  over  his  inner  man:  and  without  any  compromise rf 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  has  left  the  company  of 
those,  who  are  the  reverse  of  its  real  friends*  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  will  never  forget  to  pray  for ;  and  some  of  them  he  must 
always  honour.  But  even  when  the  voice  is  Jacob's  voice  while 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,— although,  like  one  of  old,  he 
may  for  that  party's  own  sake,  tremble  exceedingly, — he  will  never 
render  evil  for  evil,  nor  be  provoked  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
an  enemy.  Alas !  how  easily  it  might  be  done :  Saud  ipnote 
loquitur  !  May  the  writer,  and  his  assailant,  be  brought  mote  and 
more  into  communion  with  One, '  whom  having  not  seen  we  lofe; 
in  whom,  c  though  now  we  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  we  njoiee 
*  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.' 

In  parting  from  the  Record,  an  extract  shall  here  be  limihd 
of  its  recent  language  towards  certain  clergymen,  and 
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members  of  its  own  communion,  on  the  fifth  of  February  last* 
It  is  as  follows : — '  That  this  explicit  statement  of  facts  will  stop 

*  the  mouths  of  propagators  of  falsehoods,  we  do  not  believe;  but 
'  we  make  it,  knowing  that  lies  continually  repeated^  presently,  if 

*  uncontradicted,  assume  the  appearance  of  truth/  Out  or  its 
own  lips,  and  from  its  own  pen,  nave  fallen  these  veritable  words ; 
and  barring  the  use  of  a  term  or  two,  banished  we  had  conceived 
from  the  intercommunications  of  gentlemen,  these  lines  may 
revolve,  we  fear,  like  a  double-edged  sword,  against  their  author, 
and  his  friends.  They  may  rest  assured  finally,  that,  it  is  the 
Reviewer's  intention  never  again  to  rejoin  to  the  assailing  journal- 
ist; however  submissive  may  be  his  apologies,  however  offensive 
his  violence,  or  however  blighting  the  mildew  of  his  insinuations. 
No  ebullition  of  pride  or  contempt  is  hereby  intended  towards  any 
part  of  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  press.  The  hint 
of  the  Record,  that  the  Eclectic  has  now  a  limited  circula- 
tion, can  no  longer  apply :  and  the  sarcasm  drops,  therefore,  as  a 
telum  imbelle  sine  ictu,  to  be  returned  with  a  smile.  But  the 
Reviewer  has  no  taste  for  controversy :  if  continued,  it  would 
infringe  upon  his  engagements,  and,  perhaps,  impair  his  peace  of 
mind.  Henceforward  then,  so  far  as  he  at  least  is  individually 
concerned,  the  Editor  or  Editors  of  the  Record,  for  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  legion,  must  magnanimously  beat  the  air ! 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  Bulwer,  grievously  misrepresented 
as  he  has  been,  hereby  gives  his  adversaries  a  carte-blcmcke  for 
all  transgressions,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  may  still  be 
spoken  against,  or  ridiculed;  but  he  will  turn  from  the  reproaches 
of  the  creature  to  the  cross  of  the  Saviour ;  there  to  learn  obe- 
dience to  the  new  commandment,  and  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  heads  of  persecutors  and  slanderers.  He  would  exclaim 
with  the  pious  and  pensive  Cowper, 

'  Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot, 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  hop'd  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine : — 
Cast  at  thy  glorious  feet,  mine  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  Thee : 
While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now/ 


Art.  X.     BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  collected  by  himself    In  Ten 
Volumes.     Vol.  I.  to  V.     Longman  and  Co.     1837* 

We  duly  announced  the  commencement  of  this  publication;  and  we 
now,  as  it  is  half  finished,  beg  to  remind  our  readers  rf  ita  progress, 
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reserving  till  its  conclusion  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  whole.  The 
four  volumes  last  published,  fully  deserve  all  the  praise  which  we  be- 
stowed on  the  first.  They  have  been  edited  and  got  up  with  the 
utmost  taste  and  elegance ;  and,  when  completed,  the  work  will  well 
deserve  a  place  beside  the  popular  editions  of  Byron  and  others. 

A  History  of  British  Reptiles.     By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London.  Illustrated  by  a 
Wood-cut  of  each  Species,  with  some  of  the  Varieties,  and^ntuae- 
rous  Vignettes.     Part.  I.  8 vo.     London :  John  Van  Voorst.     1838. 

Little  need  be  said  in  recommendation  of  this  work.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  the  intelligent  reader  to  Professor  Bell's  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  and  to  say  that  his  present  undertaking  is  commenced  in 
the  same  style,  and  promises  an  equally  successful  result.  The  habits 
of  British  Reptiles  are  but  little  known ;  and  several  species  are,  in 
consequence,  shunned  and  destroyed  without  provocation  or  offence. 
'  The  elucidation  of  their  habits,  the  distinctive  description  of  the 
'  species,  their  geographical  distribution,  and  the  history  of  the  trans- 
'  formation  of  all  the  amphibious  forms,'  are  the  topics  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Bell's  attention  will  be  directed;  and  we  doubt  'not  that1  In* 
work  will  constitute  a  highly  important  addition  toth^nrtkn&'WAorr 
of  our  country.  The  beauty  of  the  typography,  and  wOOd^cnU^M  in 
happy  keeping  with  the  literary  character  of  the  work.        ■-  **  .m-i 

Aet.  XL    LITERARY  INTELLIGBNC^^i, 

Just  Published.  ..   -  «    ■♦tm  fit** 

Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Remarks  on  4be>0MmlmV 
arics  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tholuck,  and  Professor  HofoaS^iajf^^ 
Robert  Haldane,  Esq.    Vol.  II.  '-m\* 

Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  being1  a  History  of  E£nma&  .tflErafc 
and  Norway :  comprehending  a  Description  of  these  Conntxies,  '*«■  ^7 
Andrew  Chrichton,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  £  Vofc.  (Mtaaagfc 
Cabinet  Library.)  j-jfl^iita. 

The  Beast  and  his  Image  ;  or  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent  Wffl?,ftf 
Number,  Name,  and  Mark  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Mark  of  his  name  uV*" 
Greek,  and  Latin,  being  a  Commentary  upon  Revelation  XIIL    Bjrf 
Fysh,  A.M. 

British  Colonization  and  Coloured  Tribes.  By  S.  Bannister,  late  Jtttogqp- 
General  of  New  South  Wales.  •ji»MW!r 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times ;  a  Series  of  Original  Letter*,  seleeteapap 
the  inedited  Private  Correspondence  of  Lord  Burghlcy,  the  Earl  of  Lemper 
the  Secretaries  Walsingham  and  Smith,  &c.    Edited  by  Thomae  WnfellCJlU. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  twelfth  leesnry. 
By  Hannah  Lawrance.  ,  '  . ? n  ^ . 

Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion.    By  Charles  G.  Finney. 

Lectures,  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  True  Christianity  amf'tvin 
other  Systems.     By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  »'k 

The  Little  Sanctuary.  A  Series  of  Domestic  Prayers,  for  Ibnj 
Evening,  during  Four  Weeks:  to  which  are  added,  Offices  fafci 
Occasions.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton.  . 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  and  on  Subjects  mtro4uclUrjr2>l)ft 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.    By  the  Rev.  8.  Mscgill,  DJ>:  *  T*™** 


THE 


ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  MAY,   1838. 


"Art.  I.  The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First :  with  Memoirs  of  his  Con- 
temporaries. By  Cuthbert  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.     London:  Henry  Colburn.     1837. 

TN  glancing  at  the  biography  of  our  country,  from  the  Reforma- 
--*-  tion  to  the  Revolution,  the  names  of  two  individuals  stand  out 
with  remarkable  prominence;  those  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  The  former  indeed  in  part  eclipses  the  latter; 
having  effected  more  or  less  directly  sucn  changes  in  philosophy 
and  science,  as  to  secure  veneration  in  every  civilized  land.  His 
rival,  although  neither  so  great  in  mind,  nor  so  distinguished  in 
his  circumstances,  was  nevertheless  superior  to  him  in  virtue,  and 
altogether  an  extraordinary  personage.  He  will  never  fail  to 
command  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  whilst  our  laws  and  con- 
stitution endure ;  and  we  may  well  wonder,  that  hitherto  so  little 
has  been  known  respecting  the  details  of  his  public  and  private 
life.  We  shall  attempt  a  sketch  of  both ;  letting  in  the  lights  of 
contemporary  history  upon  them,  as  we  proceed ;  and  concluding 
with  a  very  few  observations  on  his  works,  as  well  as  on  the 
■  volumes  now  before  us. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  born  just  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  either  on  the  1st  of  February,  1551,  or  late  in  the 
previous  year,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  who  died  eleven  years 
after  the  event ;  leaving  this  only  son,  and  seven  daughters,  sur- 
viving him.  He  had  been  a  gentleman  of  competent  estate,  and 
ancient  family;  residing  in  the  parish  of  Mileham,  near  East 
Dereham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  lady  was  a  worthy, 
wealthy,  and  well-born  woman,  named  Winifred  Knightley. 
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Sitting  by  her  parlour  fire-side,  unexpected  pains  of  parturition 
overtook  her;  and  before  she  could  be  carried  upstairs,  the  future 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  made  his  appearance.  At  ten 
years  old  he  went  to  the  Grammar  school  at  Norwich,  where-he 
continued  seven  years,  before  his  guardians  removed  him  tt 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1567.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  next 
to  nothing  is  to  be  gathered  respecting  him,  from  his  infancy  to 
manhood ;  except  that  it  does  not  appear  he  ever  graduated,  al- 
though remaining  at  the  University  through  the  usual  period,  jn 
the  library  at  Holkham,  '  there  are  many  law  authorities  confaan-* 
*  ing  his  autographs  and  notes,  dated  at  a  very  early  time  of  ids 
'  life.'  If  the  evidence  be  satisfactory,  that  these  have  an  origin 
prior  to  his  removal  to  the  metropolis,  we  may  fairly  imagine  hnn 
to  have  possessed  habits  of  application  almost  premature.  -Some 
of  the  books  thus  illustrated  are  said  to  be  *of  a  nature- whieji 
'  would  defy  the  mental  digestion  of  a  modern  student;*  He 
flowery  fields  of  Contingent  Remainders  must  indeed  in-  those 
days  have  seemed  even  far  less  attractive  than  at  present.  Oat 
ancestors  thought  proper  to  veil  their  legal  wisdom  ia  die  Jar* 
barisms  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Fleta,  Britton,  Hengham,  and- Lit- 
tleton, under  the  hirsute,  though  venerable  garb  of  black4etter, 
frowned  away  all,  but  the  diligent,  from  any  study  of  law  and 
jurisprudence.  Ability  and  poverty  seemed  equally  necessary  to 
reconcile  young  men  to  the  Reports  of  Plowden  and  Dytfr.  Itat 
as  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  we  find  Edward  Coke,;notaridfr- 
standing  his  ample  inheritance,  transferring  himself  at  twenty,  froa 
the  allurements  of  Alma  Mater,  to  Clifford's  Inn,  London;  aftfl 
in  the  ensuing  spring  of  1572,  becoming  a  student  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  much 
sooner  than  was  then  customary ;  since  eight  or  nine  years  ef 
probation  elapsed  in  ordinary  cases.  But  the  benefaeia  had 
already  noticed  him;  and  be  experienced  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
proverb,  '  That  in  all  labour  there  ia  profit*    His  practice  ef 

Setting  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  ia  aflmaed  npen 
le  testimony  of  a  grandson,  must  have  secured  ttfri  fedouMe 
life  for  his  pursuits.  The  courts  then  seldom  sat  later  than  npon; 
so  that  the  business  of  a  barrister,  however  burthened  witk  brk6, 
would  still  leave  sufficient  leisure  for  careful  and  extended  ie» 
searches.  In  Trinity  Term,  1578,  Coke  pleaded  his  Maiden 
cause ;  and  he  soon  received  the  appointment  of  Reader  to  Lyons 
Inn, — a  situation  which  he  filled  with  the  highest  credit.  He 
began  to  rise  in  general  estimation,  enlarging  at  the  suae  tine 
both  his  connexions  and  his  property.  Pleasure  rarely  sacooedeH 
in  tempting  him  from  the  thickets  and  briars  of  a  laborioOfcfio- 
fession;  even  after  he  had  improved  and  engrafted  them  bjr  h» 
perseverance  and  industry,  so  as  to  metamorphose  the  wilderness 
into  a  vineyard.    He  was  never  suspected  of  the  least  tendency 
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to  licentious  oondoct:  pride*  reserve*  love  <rf  distinstioa*)  and 
fondness  perhaps  fori  money  as  the  means  of  obtaining  ity  were 
ratherhis  striking  characteristics.  As  to  his  person,  great  neai>» 
Bdss  of  dress  war  combined  with  close  economy  in  hie  expenses. 
la  hct,  his  successors  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his  careful* 
nesst .  The  paternal  domains  widened  under  bis  thrifty  manage- 
ment He  kept  what  worldlings  call  die  main  chance  in  viewy 
With:  a  step  as  steady  as  time*  and  an  appetite  as  keen  as  deaths 
h|ring  house  to  boose*  and  field  to  field,  after  the  Mast  admired 
faohion  Enormous  and  numerous  manors,  in  Essex  and  Dorset* 
ahire,  were  gradually  added  to  the  estates  of  TitleskaU  Austens 
and  Castle  Acre  Priory*  in  his  own*  county.  James  I.  once  told 
him  on  the  purchase  of  the  Priory,  that  he  had  already  as  much 
land  as  it  was  decent  in  asubjeet  to  possess;  to  which  Sir  Edward 
Quaintly  replied,  'Then,  please  your  Majesty,  I  wiU  only  add 
*>tt£a  one  Acre  more  to  my  property.'  Yet  hadsoshreiwd<and 
saodtssful  a  lawyer  done  nothing  else  than  enable  a  descendant 
to<fbund  the  splendours  of  Holknam*  we  question  whether  Load 
lusacester  himself  would  hare  gloried,  as  he  may  now  do*  in>  >hia 
descent  from  such  an  ancestor. 
>  'It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  thirty  years,  spent  by 
Coke  at  the  bar,  were  the  happiest  of  his  life*  Culminating  in 
fiutae*  he  enjoyed  daily  intercourse  with  Egerton,  Crokey  Grun- 
v  atone*  Yelverton,  Tanfield,  and  even  has  great  antagonist  Fwnahr 
Bacon.  He  could  not  have  been  deficient  in  classical  knowledge; 
whilst  in  the  statute  and  common  law,  few  if  any  were  his  equals* 
Hk  recorded  speeches  are  replete  with  erudition;  unadorned 
frith  beauties  of  imagination;  but  evincing  close  adherence  to  the 
frets  of  the  matter  in  hand.  There  were  nt>  good  reporters  4  nor, 
had  there  been*  would  he  have  found  favour  in  their  sight;  sinoe 
neither  polished  manners,  nor  humility  of  demeanour,  permitted 
him  to  conciliate  his  inferiors.  One  feels  a  little  curious  to  com* 
pare  the  emoluments  of  the  long  robe,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  with  those  of  a  mere  golden  period.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  first-rate  practice,  made 
only  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Bacon  derived  six  thou- 
sand from  his  office  of  Attorney  General;  and  Coke  seven 
thousand,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  fees;  Salaries 
were  then  miserably  small ;  so  that  the  labourer,  instead  of  being 
deetned  worthy  of  his  wages*  had  no  other  course  left  open  to  the 
emving*  of  ambition  or  covetonsness*.  than  as  enrich  himself  with 
tnipe  and  perquisites^  Even  under  James  II.,  at  the  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  the  highest  fees  to  counsel  did  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds :  nor  is  the  gross  amount  of  them,  as  disbursed  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  announced  to  have  gone  beyond  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds*  Things  had  been  still  worse*  if  we  may  credit 
a -memorandum  of  the  churchwardens*  for -St.  Margaret,  West- 
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minster,  in  1476 ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  *  one  Roger  Fylpott, 
'  a  learned  counsellor,9  was  remunerated  for  his  services*  withjjhe 
overwhelming  allowance  of  three  shillings;  and  eight  penqe,  bt^ 
sides  a  groat  for  his  dinner!  Taking  all  the  difference  of  relative 
values  into  the  comparison,  Edward  Coke  therefore  must  Jb|*S 
been  an  envied  advocate*  The  court  smiled  upon  bit  ragged 
energies.  Mammon  had  taken  him  by  the  right  land.  ;  Hebe* 
came  lecturer  to  the  Temple,  a  Bencher,  Recorder  of  Nerwib} 
Coventry?  and  London  successively,  a  Member  of  Rarlianatti^ 
and  Solicitor  General, —with  marvellous  rapidity  and  fedM^ 
The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commoi^s,  to  #hich  he1  *w 
elected  in  1592,  placed  him  in  a  situation  the  motit  deHfcfcteirii^ 
ginable.  Between  his  stern  sense  of  what  was  due  to'tftffa^ 
sembly  and  the  people,  and  the  awe  with  which  every  rUtok'iip 
class,  except  the  puritans,  quailed  before  their  Amazonian  Qoe$b 
would  have  sorely  embarrassed  a  less  experienced  .mi^T^ 
emerged,  however,  unscathed  from  the  fierjr  tri#U>  .  Yel^rtftm 
his  successor,  strove  in  vain  to  avoid  the  invidious  honour  ?  RW 
in  his  singular  remonstrance,  has  drawn  without  design  a  personal, 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  portraiture  of  Edward  Coke&  f  Heitfcafr 
'  supplieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  cotbeiy,— wtatdy 
'  and  well  spoken ;  his  voice  great,  his  courage  majestical,  his  na- 
'  ture  haughty,  and  his  purse  plentiful  and  heavy :  but  coot&rily, 
4  the  stature  of  my  body  is  small,  myself  not  so  well  spoken,  w 
4  voice  low,  my  carriage  of  the  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft 
'  and  bashful,  my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful*9  2fefc 
Yelverton  turned  out  a  capital  Speaker;  while  Coke,  beina  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General,  a  post  involving  at  that  time  rati  and 
close  attendance  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  the  noauaal 
summons  now  deemed  sufficient,  mounted  the  ladder  of  opnlepee 
and  society,  with  less  consideration  and  more  arrogancet,tba& 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  wisdom  and  learning.  p,.iM  . 

His  first  marriage,  in  1582,  to  the  young,  discreet*  and,  frrpjisfr; 
ful  Bridget  Paston,  whose  lovely  picture  by  Casati,  repwwWHWI 
her  seated  at  a  table  with  a  flower  in  her  hand,  adorns  thp  jsHflltf 
dressing-room  at  Holkham,  enriched  him  with  a  large,  moaarf 
domestic  happiness,  very  valuable  connexions,  a  fortune,  0ffr%Hfl 
thousand  pounds,  a  noble  family  of  children,  and  the  posSMRM^rfli 
Huntingfield  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  This  fine  old  mansion  no 
exists ;  .but  great  was  its  notoriety  under  the  Tudom.  Tfefti 
rector  of  Onehouse,  in  that  county,  describes  it  with  tb? 
an  accomplished  antiquary ;  and  sets  before  our  eyes*  m 
engraving,  the  habitation  of  the  jurisconsult :  ,        .,-<{  |,ir,0, 

'The  Queen's  Oak,  at  Huntingfield,  is  situated  fa  #.,]Mfflr  gftjftff 
Lord  Hunsdon,  about  two  bow-shots  distant  from^v^.f^^msnf^ 
house  of  Huntingfield  Hall,  where  Elizabeth  is  s^a.t^^u^e  JWUft 
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tertalnfetl  by  Shi's4  nbTtfemmi"  arid  to  rtave  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
<&&6\ 'hi a  ItffoJ  of  rtfral'^ajetyy, - -J The  aflfroadrto WM1^  S/a 
Mtlge  dveran  arm  of  th<  -river  Blythe,  and  if  I  remember  rightly, 
thrtifrgh'  three-  square  courts*     A  gallery  was  continued  the  whole 
lengtih  of  the  building,  which,  opening  with  a  balcony  over  the  porch, 
^avje  an  air  of  grandeur,  "with  some  variety  to  the  front;     The  great 
hall  was  built  round  six  massy  oaks !  which  originally  supported  the 
roWF,  a*  they  grew*     Upon  these,  the  foresters,  and  yeomen  of  the 
guatd,  used  to  hang  their  nets,   cross-bows,  hunting-poles,  saddles, 
caJjvers,  and  belts.     The  roots  of  them  had  been  long  decayed  when  I 
visited  this  romantic  building ;  and  the  shafts,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom, 
w^e#e  supported  either  by  irregular  logs  of  wood  driven  under  them,  or 
by  masonry.     Part  of  the   long  gallery,  where  the  queen  and  her 
attendants  used  to  divert  themselves,  was  converted  into  an  immense 
cheese-chamber ;  and  upon  my  first  looking  into  it  in  the  dusk  of  a 
summer's  evening,  when  a  number  of  those  huge  circular  things  were 
scattered  on  the  floor,  it  struck  me,  that  the  maids  of  honour  had  just 
s)rBt  off  their  fardingales  to  prepare  for  a  general  romping.     The  oak 
is;  still  standing, — a  most  magnificent  relic.     The  trunk,  a  mere  shell, 
is   about    thirty-three    feet   in    circumference,   and   still   supporting 
branched  widely  extended  in  all  directions,  clothed  in  beautiful  foliage.' 
—Vol.  I.,  pp.  121,  122. 

It  was  here,  that  for  seventeen  years  Sir  Edward  Coke  retired 
for  recreation ;  or  for  deeper  studies,  than  the  bustle  of  a  metro- 
polis allowed  him  opportunities  to  enjoy.  His  first  lady  died  in 
1598.  He  affectionately  mentions  her  in  his  private  journal,  as 
*  a  most  beloved  and  most  excellent  wife,  who  lived  well  and 
4  happily,  and  fell  asleep  as  a  true  hand-maid  of  the  Lord,  with 
'  whom  she  went  to  live  and  reign  in  heaven/  Her  surviving 
children  were  ten  in  number,  and  perhaps  seemed  so  many  rea- 
sons for  not  wasting  any  protracted  interval  in  attempts  to  supply 
her  place.  Lord  Burleigh  had  always  been  his  patron  ;  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  that  minister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  the 
youthful  and  opulent  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  became  the 
immediate  object  of  his  ambition.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
there  appeared  no  less  a  rival  in  the  field  of  love,  as  well  as  of 
finvej  than  his  constant  antagonist,  Francis  Bacon.  The  Cecils 
dtippctrted  Coke;  and  the  powerful  Lord  Essex,  Bacon.  Heiresses 
Of  «™h  widows  were  considered  then,  as  now,  legitimate  gatrie 
ftff'  knaves,  fortune-hunters,  and  nobles.  Coke  bore  away  the 
prize,  as  he  triumphantly  imagined :  although  the  loser,  in  the 
end,  found  by  far  the  best  grounds  for  congratulation.  No  nuptials 
could  have  proved  more  unfortunate-  'ihe  bridegroom,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year,  with  all  the  formal  habits  of  his  profession,  had 
bound  himself  for  life,  to  a  haughty  and  ill-tempered  woman,  as 
athirst  for  distinction  as  himself,  and  very  clever  into  the  bargain. 
She  was  moreover  one  of  the  court  beauties;  herself  barely  of 
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age,  on  laying  aside  the  weeds  of  widowhood. *-  The  dttigkt  of 
her  whole  soul  consisted  in  festivals,  plays,  nkadqufeV'  and  &*ry 
variety  of  revelry ;  whilst  her  new  partner  gavfc  hnt  'fe*r  fcfjje 
entertainments,  took  no  pleasure  in  festivities,  studied  hartf'Sad 
unceasingly,  went  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  rose  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Their  connubial  infelicity  may  be  conceited 
from  a  humorous  accident,  which  occurred  some  tame  afterwank 
During  the  trials,  before  die  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Somerset 
murderers,  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  one  Foreman,  a  conjurer 
of  Lambeth,  was  frequently  consulted  by  ladies  and  other  femakt, 
to  inform  them,  whether  they  should  bury  their  present  husband^ 
and  who  would  be  their  successors.  Before  the  gfosey,  however, 
would  tell  any  thing,  he  extorted  their  autograph  signature*  in 
what  he  termed  his  Alphabetical  Book ;  which,  railing  isW  At 
hands  of  the  prosecutors,  was  produced  in  court  Coke  'grdtf 
ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud ;  when  to  the  rich  amusement  of 'the 
audience,  on  the  very  first  leaf,  his  lordship's  earb  were  greeted 
with  the  name  of  his  own  gentle  spouse,  amidst  sensations  more 
difficult  to  describe  than  easy  to  imagine.  In  the  manor  of  Gar  fe 
Castle,  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buddngftan- 
shire,  and  Hatton  House,  in  Holborne,  he  acquired  a  life  interest 
by  this  second  marriage ;  and  within  eight  years  after  its  oc«r- 
rence,  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Plem; 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  the  King's  Bench,  in  16M,  ty 
James  I. 

Yet  two  or  three  circumstances  should  be  previously  netted, 
before  we  contemplate  his  conduct  on  the  bench;  both  as  fflus- 
trating  the  state  of  society,  and  as  bearing  upon  his  own  hiMry. 
Oddly  enough,  although  he  then  filled  one  of  the  highest  tyr- 
offices  under  the  crown,  he  nevertheless  permitted  Ms  imtoi)  #& 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  be  illegally  solemnized.  Whitgift  at  ti**  tine 
wielded  the  crozier  of  Canterbury,  a  severe  and  na!rrow*4i0fMbd 
churchman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Mister  of  Ittfty, 
when  Coke  was  a  member  of  that  college  at  Cambridge.  'A'feta- 
parison  of  dates  demonstrates  this  to  have  been  in}prohtM£i,(faft 
true  it  is,  that  on  the  queen  appointing  the  latter  to  hlfcjtttt  of 
Attorney  General,  the  prelate  presented  him  with  a  Ojflil!  Tes- 
tament, accompanying  it  with  the  fatherly  admonition,  tlftyVhe 
'  had  studied  the  laws  of  man  in  sufficient  measure,  aniff'ttaft 
*  henceforth,  he  would  have  him  study  the  laws  of  God-*'  Ntotity 
equivalent,  however,  to  these,  in  the  Archbishop's  estitynlibn, 
were  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England:  as  whose- mefamrant 
he  had  just  issued  a  Declaration,  that  all  persons  oflendbgfafittlt 
the  canons,  by  marrying  otherwise  than  r>y  banns  or  'Kp^Ni  W 
infringing  their  enactments  as  to  form,  time,  or  plate,1  sfefefl^fca 

Erosecuted  with  the  utmost  diligence.     The  Attotftiey-GthMipl 
ad  either  failed  to  remember  the  ecclesiastical*  iuMiamuilh^m 
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granted  upon  his  rank  and  connexions  for  an  exemption.  Hie 
result  showed,  that  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host  Coke  and 
Xady  Hatton  had  plighted  their  sacred  vows  in  a  private  house, 
without  either  banns  or  license ;  and  Whitgift  lost  not  a  moment 
.in  citing  them  before  his  tribunal  Few  things  manifest  more 
strongly  the  fearful  manner,  in  >vbich  minds  of  pride  and  mettle 
then  trembled  before  lawn-sleeves  and  a  mitre.  Through  their 
proxies,  the  high  contracting  parties,  together  with  the  officiating 
clergyman,  ana  all  others  present  at  the  ceremonial,  prostrated 
jfchemselves  in  abject  and  respectful  submission,  for  the  mercy  of 
ihe  Protestant  Hildebrand ;  too  happy  to  have  thereby  escaped 
-the  greater  excommunication.  It  Lad  not  long  been  settled, 
tt'bep  the  trials  of  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton,  for  high  treason 
in  Westminster  Hall,  exhibited  the  melancholy  feet,  that  if  Coke 
Jrnd  been  recently  trampled  upon  himself,  he  knew  also  how  to 
trample  in  his  turn.  Yet  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  there  existed 
not  a  court  in  the  realm,  which  was  not  rather  a  den  of  infamy, 
.than  a  seat  of  justice.  Tenderness  towards  a  prisoner  seemed  as 
unknown  as  delicacy  of  carriage  in  common  life.  Jurisprudence 
and  equity,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  were  exactly  personified 
ip  the  sovereign  virago,  whom  the  Cecils  and  Pophams,  the 
lawyers,  bishops,  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  and  courtiers,  unani- 
mously flattered,  inflamed,  and  worshipped.  Coke  had  no 
bowels,  as  a  counsel,  whatever  sternness  of  integrity  he  might 
subsequently  develope  as  a  judge.  Pleading  for  the  crown,  in 
February,  1600,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  disgusted  and 
sickened  with  such  adulation  as  the  following :  '  Although  I  can- 
'not  speak  without  reverend  commendations  of  her  majesty's 
'most  honourable  justice,  yet  I  think  her  overmuch  clemency  to 
4  some  persons  turneth  to  overmuch  cruelty  for  herself;  for,  al- 
'  though  the  rebellious  attempts  made  lately  were  so  exceeding 
'  heinous,  yet  out  of  her  princely  mercy,  no  man  was  racked,  tor- 
'  tured,  or  pressed  to  speak  any  thing  further  than  of  their  own 
*  accord  and  willing  minds,  so  that  to  see  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
4  will  have  the  truth  known,  is  admirable  beyond  the  conceit  of 
.*  man's  capacity  ! '  Well  might  such  favours,  as  not  to  be 
agonized  upon  suspicion  through  the  boots  or  thumb-screw,  have 
roused  the  patriots  and  puritans  !  Coke  and  Bacon  were  oh  the 
same  side  in  this  affair  of  Essex,  which,  though  not  creditable  to 
either,  was  the  extreme  of  infamy  to  Bacon.  The  future  author 
of  the  Novum  Organum  had  experienced  unparalleled  patronage 
from  that  unfortunate  leader,  whom  he  now  pursued  to  the  death. 
Little  could  the  gallant  suitor  of  Elizabeth  have  conceived,  when 
he  was  stretching  an  influence  with  his  mistress  in  its  very  nature 
so  precarious,  that  the  idol  of  his  admiring  efforts  would  be  an 
adder  in  the  path,  biting  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  should 
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fall  backward.  As  to  all  that  constitutes  lfpnestvof  qtaf^cteft 
there  can  exist  scarcely  a  comparison  between,  ,ijfte  \  jujrjsff^yijt 
and  the  philosopher.     Each  of.  them  inafeqd  PT91£^tfxrt;$*': 

{minces  of  the  powerful,  like  a  cat  creeping  qv<^  jjie^ 
ower  roof  to  a  higher  one :  yet  so  did'  every  .courier  c^lp^p  pfa 
quaintance.     Royal  favour  was  literally ,  to  t^em  tne J^m^ir^ 
their  nostrils;  as  a  notorious  bishop  once  avowed  to  king  Jfame*. 
The  latter  prince,  on  Succeeding  his  kinswoman,  was  asuflbqatat 
with  the  fumes  of  his  reception.     The  following  is  an  .e^fra^, 
from  one  of  his  own  speeches  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parli^inen^; ^ 
'  Shall  it  ever  be  blotted  out  of  my  mind,  how  at  my  firjt  £  nfqf , 
'  into  this  my  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  sorts,  rid  and  ra^; nay„ 
'rather  flew  to  meet  me?     Their  eyes  flaming  nothing, but i 
'  sparkles  of  affection ;  their  mouths  and  tongues  uttering,  nothing , 
'  but  sounds  of  iov ;  their  hands,  feet,  and  all  the  rest  .qf,  |tl)fj|r  . 

•  members,  in  their  gestures  discovering  a  passionate  longing,  »4  ' 

*  earnestness  to  meet  and  embrace  their  new  sovereign  !'..,,  wV.. 
have  no  reason  for  imagining  that  the  Attorney-General  loitered 
in  the  political  scramble.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  hjp  office^ 
with  the  additional  dignity  of  Knighthood ;  which  the  monarch 
conferred  upon  him  at  Greenwich.  This  quickened  the  tide  of 
his  outrageous  loyalty ;  as  became  disgracefully  manifest,  w^en 
in  the  next  November,  he  had  to  conduct  the  case  against  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  His  display  of  brutalism  on  the  occasion  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  He  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  shortly  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Here  we  enter  upon  that  chapter  of  his  biography  which  exhi- 
bits him  amonor  the  illustrious  of  the  earth.      In  days  wJttH 
Chancellors  denied  their  hands  with  bribes,  his  worth,  and  .inter 
grity  remained  almost  alone  unsullied.     He  struggled  mjmfqUy, 
and  not  always  unsuccessfully,  with  the  crown  itself,  at  wtafla  . 
arbitrary  will  he  held  the  scales  of  justice.     He  had  resolved  th*t .  - 
their  impartiality  should  be  maintained;  aud  he  unerringly,  kept/, 
his  resolution.     No  suitor  could  complain  of  delay,  or  daqectigp* 
from  righteousness,  in  his  decisions.     He  heard — weighed-rnqnd 
gave  judgment     His  charges  to  juries,  tedious,  and  overjqdei), . 
with  legal  lore,  as  well  as  encrusted  with  the  inaccuranfcs  pi 
reporters,  are  nevertheless  full  of  good  sense  and  patriotism*  IThfr 
present  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  had  not  been  forgotten.  .  Ipfovi 
mities  of  temper  form  the  staple  of  the  few  whining  «renfaitiflni 
brought  against  him  by  his  bitterest  adversaries.     Upon  his  pror 
motion   to  the   Pleas,    Sir    Henry   Hobart  succeeded   him    •§._ 
Attorney;  while  the  gifted  Bacon  became  Solicitor  General*  ;  Si*. 
Edward,  as  might  be  imagined,  had  always  withstood  his  riytft 
advancement;  and  even  once  addressed  him  in  opcu  C4nir£;wi|fe> 
this  astounding  objurgation  :  c  Sir,  if  you  have  any  toqth  Pgqi'HK 
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*  me£  frifack  it  out ;  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth 
4  iht  jrtmfbead  will  do  you  good  !'  It  was  from  the  same  bitter 
fotthtartf,  no  doiibt,  that  queen  Elizabeth  derived  her  opinion 
cooifttymcated  to  Lord  Esfcex,  that  his  client  'had  a  great  wit, 

*  arid  ,ari  excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning ; 
6  frut  iti  law,  she  rattier  thought,  he  could  make  show  to  the  utter- 

*  most  of  his  knowledge,  than  that  he  was  really  deep.'  Of  course, 
hostilities  waxed  warmer  than  ever,  between  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Solicitor,  under  such  circumstances.  The  one  could  ad- 
mire, and  sometimes  did  so,  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  the 
oth£r,  which  unhappily  he  failed  to  imitate;  whilst  as  to  genius, 
the  father  of  our  common  law  was  like  an  owl  with  the  eagle,  by 
the  side  of  the  restorer  of  science.  His  substantial  feme  may 
fairly  repose  upon  his  possessing  a  monopoly  of  honesty  amidst  a 

federation  of  hypocrites  and  scoundrels.  Had  Diogenes  entered 
England,  with  nis  lantern,  there  were  weary  years  when  he  must 
have  gone  down  to  Westminster  for  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
finger  of  the  Cynic  would  have  pointed  to  a  stern  and  frowning 
dispenser  of  the  laws,  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  with  thought- 
ful features  and  an  elevated  forehead,  mingling  some  terror  with 
many  dignified  adjudications,  after  the  manner  of  Minos  or 
Rhadamanthus : 

Ev0'  7]roi  M/vwa  idov  Aiog  aykaov  viov 
X^utfsov  tfXjjflTgov  g^owra,  6tfJU6T£vovra  vtxvtdtiy 
HtAtvov-oi  de  fiiv  afJj(pi  btxag  agovro  avaxry. 
Hyttgvo/,  taraong  rt9  xar  svgwardXeg  A/dog  du ! 

James  had  clearly  no  discernment  into  character,  or  he  would 
never  have  employed,  and  much  less  elevated  to  the  Bench,  a 
lawyer,  who  scrupled  not  to  serve  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  as  Buchanan,  in  earlier  days,  had  every  now  and  then 
served  his  person.  When  the  autocratic  pedant  expected  him  to 
bow  down  to  the  golden  image,  as  well  as  others,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  man.  In  the  instance  of  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  the  lords  of  the  council  had  called  the  judges  before 
them  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  Coke  nobly,  yet  respectfully 
expostulated.  Again ;  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  crown  to 
consult  the  justices  in  all  the  courts,  as  to  causes  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  submitted  to  them.  Coke,  abhorring  what  he  termed 
'an  auricular  taking  of  opinions,'  forthwith  opposed  and  der 
nounced  the  practice,  as  being  not  more  disgraceful  than  it  was 
illegal.  Tests,  however,  of  his  integrity,  still  more  decisive, 
were  yet  to  be  given.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1610,  he  was 
questioned,  as  to  the  authority  that  might  be  claimed  by  the, 
monarch  for  his  innumerable  proclamations;  whether,  in  fact,  they 
should  have  equal  force  of  law  with  Acts  of  Parliament.     Lord 
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Chancellor  EUesmere  enjoined  him  to  uphold  what  hie  Majmljf 
desired,  and  '  wherever  there  was  no  precedent,  to  lefcve  it  to  die 
«  king,  to  order  it  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  the  good^hil 

*  subjects ;  for  otherwise  the  king  of  these  Masons  would  be  no 
• better  off  than  a  Doge  of  Venice : '  to  which  Si*.  Edward  4hfts 
magnanimously  replied:  fI  answered,  that  where  authority  aad 

*  precedent  are  wanting,  there  is  need  of  great  consideration?!)* 

*  fere  any  thing  of  novelty  be  established;  and  to  provide  that 

*  this  be  not  against  the  law  of  the  land :  for/  I  said,  4  the  -king 
4  cannot  change  any  part  of  the  common  law,  nor  create -awy 

*  offence  by  his  proclamation,  which  was  not  an  offence  befofft 
'  without  Parliament :  and  that  au  indictment  include*  oftaafcs 

*  contra  leges  et  statute  ;  but  that  I  never  heard  of  one  conelndiag 
€  contra  regiam  proclamationem  ?  This  was  surely,  for  that  tiMe 
of  day,  the  severity  of  wisdom,  and  plain  dealing.  Nor  thdoM 
it  be  forgotten,  when  freedom  walks  abroad*  as  it  bow  does '-a 
silver  slippers,  that  words,  such  as  these,  were  spoken  in  the  veiy 
mouth  of  the  lion.  Another  example  of  Ins  legal  patriotism 
should  here  be  mentioned.  The  High  Commission  was  an  arbi- 
trary conclave,  whose  decrees  soared  far  superior  to  any  revision 
whatsoever,  and  were  daily  multiplying  against  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  the  people.  None  either  peeped,  or  muttered,  or 
moved  a  wing,  in  high  places,  towards  abolishing  or  even  resist- 
ing so  enormous  a  grievance.  The  new  judge  alone  ezprejrcd 
his  jealousy  of  it  from  the  commencement  of  his  judicial  duties. 
He  saw,  that  it  more  and  more  infringed  upon  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  a  trial  by  his  equals ;  and  therefore,  when  nominated 
with  his  learned  brethren  amongst  the  High  Commiasumers,  be 
refused  at  once  to  sit,  and  exhorted  others  to  do  the  same.  Gall 
and  wormwood  would  have  been  about  as  agreeable  both  techurah 
and  state,  as  this  sort  of  uncompromising  intrepidity.  Archbishop 
Abbott,  who  had  succeeded  Whitgift,  delivered  an  oratM  in 
Vain,  c  on  the  care  and  providence  of  the  sovereign,'  desirous  m 
he  was,  according  to  his  grace,  to  proceed  summarily  again&t  the 
schisms,  factions,  and  blasphemies,  each  day  augmenting  in 
abundance.  The  Chief  Justice  only  answered  by  his  deeds.*  Sir 
William  Chancey  had  been  committed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
mission  for  sundry  transgressions;  and  was  brought  up  at 
of  the  Common  Picas,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Lood  Coke  and 
his  colleagues  set  him  at  large  on  bail,  until  the  next  tens ;  whun 
a  conference  took  place  between  the  high  commissioners  and  4he 
twelve  judges.  James,  backed  by  his  bishops,  moved  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  business ;  not  less  to  demolish  the  effect  of  Cake's 
sound  exposition  of  his  own  views,  than  to  frighten  down  alt  these 
combinations  amongst  the  sages  of  the  law  against  his  arbiter 
proceedings.  Menaces,  for  once,  seemed  insufficient. for  their 
purpose  :  a  circumstance  altogether  due  to  the  fonneos  and-tact 
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fTtke*  leading*  judge;  » Secret  coaptations,  besides 
W&we  the  Privy  ^Council,  all  terminated  in  storm  and  vapour* 
Atines  ultimately  felt  compelled-to  declare  and  promise*  that  he 
would  *  reform  the  high  commission  in  divers  points  and  particu- 
*kure;  and  reduce  it  to  certain  spiritual  causae  True  it  is,  that 
like  earlier  and  later  professions,  the  pledge  of  the  crown  proved 
heUew  as  a  cracked  bell :  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  vigorous 
md  was  thus  made  and  supported  by  Coke,  which  had  no  ade- 
quate parallel,  until  the  memorable  non-payment  by  Hampden  of 
twenty  shillings  for  ship-money.  We  may  imagine  the  flutter  and 
agitation,  produced  among  the  reverend  dignitaries  of  mother 
cnurch,  through  the  invasion  of  their  rookeries,  by  the  audacious 
ftbetinacy  of  die  judges.  I<oud  and  prodigious  was  the  clamour. 
The  lord  treasurer  said,  '  that  the  principal  feathers  had  been 

*  plucked  from  the  high  commissioners,  and  that  nothing  but 
*t«tumps  remained:'  just  as  in  our  own  times,  whenever  clerical 
pretensions  have  been  checked,— or  the  circle  enlarged,  within 
Hpfaich  Christians  of  all  denominations  may  expatiate  and  enjoy 
th&mselves,  the  cry  of  '  the  Temple  of  the  Lord — the  Temple  of 
«the  Lord,'  is  immediately  raised;  while  the  waitings  of  bigotry 
reverberate  from  Exeter  to  Durham,  through  the  heart-strings  of 
every  dean,  archdeacon,  and  prebendary,  in  the  United  King- 
dom! 

fai  1613,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  promoted  to  fill  it,  on 
Ae  25th  of  October ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  following  November, 
he  ^was  also  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  Bacon  at  first  op- 
posed, and  afterwards  favoured  this  elevation ;  which  moreover 
raised  himself  a  step  in  the  scale  of  legal  honours.  His  reasons 
for  both  courses  of  conduct  were  supremely  mean  and  selfish.  He 
thought,  that  by  acting  out  the  old  parable  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  his  stiff-necked  competitor  might  be  induced  to  surrender 
his  resolution  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  his  inconvenient  patriotism 
woold  thaw  under  the  beams  of  royal  favour.  The  great  office 
too,  although  higher  in  rank,  afforded  less  emolument  to  the 
holder,  than  its  correspondent  place  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas;  which,  as  Bacon  observed  to  the  king,  might  serve  as  'a 

*  kind  of  discipline  to  him  for  withstanding  his  majesty's  causes ; 
4  example  whereof  would  contain  others  in  more  awe  V  And  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  way  of  uncovering  his  own  naked- 
ness and  shame,  Sir  Francis  thus  proceeds  in  his  memorial  on 
the  subject;  one  word  being  for  his  master  and  two  for  himself: 
♦The  late  Attorney  General  Hobart,'  says  he,  'sortetb  not.  so 

*  well  with  his  present  situation,  being  a  man  timid  and  scrupulous 
•both  in  parliament  and  other  business ;  and  in  fact,  one  that  was 

*  made  for  the  bent  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  which  was  to  do 

*  little  with  much  formality  and  protestation ;  whereas,  the  now 
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'Solicitor  General,'  (that  is  myste{f,)  *jgfou^  more  .roundly  to 
'  work,  and  being  of  a  quicker  and  .more  earnest  temper,  and 
'  irfore' effected  in  that  he  dealelb  ■  in,  is"li(te  to  Recover  thai 
'strength  to  the  king's  prerogative,  which  it  hath  had,  in  times 
'  past,  and  which  is  due  to  it '  *  We  again  cal]  upon  the  reader, 
in  considering  the  characters  of  Coke  and  his  girk-d  antagonist, 
to  look  on  this  picture, — and  to  look  on  that  without  quoting 
the  trite  antithesis  of  Alexander  Pope,  it  may  be  averred,  that 
had  Sir  Edward  held  the  pen  on  this  occasion,  posterity  would 
have  scouted  the  supposed  defamation.  Alas !  alas  '  for  the 
weakness  of  mere  unconsecrated  in  telle  ctualism,  in  purifying  the 
heart,  or  overcoming  the  world.  At  the  bar,  Cuke  was  a  bully, 
like  his  fellows.  On  the  bench  he  had  cast  his  old  skin  ;  aiuf 
though  still  stem  and  domineering,  held  fast  his  integrity  in  the 
face  of  deposition  and  death.  It  has  been  well  uWivi.il,  tlmi  M- 
offences,  if  they  were  not  rather  virtues,  were  committed,  agamst 
the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land, — against  those  who  had  mafic, 
him  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  who  had  the  power  also 
to  unmake  him  at  any  time.  The  groans  of  the  oppressed,  tlie 
sighs  of  the  orphan,  or  the  tears  of  the  widow,  formed  no  part  of 
the  requiem  which  consigned  his  name  to  an  honourable  rewri! 
amongst  the  worthies  of  his  country.  It  is  pretty  plain  also,  that 
Ids  recent  advancement  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  sinee  it  ren- 
dered his  position  more  marked  in  opposing  the  prerogative. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  apothegms,  tells  an  anecdote,  implying  that 
he  had  penetrated  into  the  motives  of  those  who  had  been  /ore- 
most  managers  in  the  affair :  *  After  a  few  days,  the  Lord  Coke, 
'meeting me  the  Attorney,  said,  'This  is  all  your  doing j  it  ia 
'  you  that  have  made  this  stir.'  I  answered,  '  Ah  t  my  lonL 
'your  lordship  all  this  while  hath  grown  in  breadth;  you  must 
*  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  else  you  would  be  a  monster !' 

He  was  hardly  warm  in  his  new  seat,  when  in  the  cue  of 
Peacham,  he  encountered  the  thickest  of  the  fight  against  tjta 
encroachments  of  the  crown.  Edmund  Peacham  waa  a:olejjy.- 
man  in  Somersetshire.  A  sermon  had  been  discovered  amongtt 
his  papers,  never  intended  to  be  preached,  but  contaiinng  e^presji 
sions,  construed  by  the  spies  and  agents  of  the  court  fni^fto]eat 
a  crime  than  tliat  of  high  treason.  The  writer  was  amBtBfc-7 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower, — and  there  subjected  ,$$)*■ 
torture ;  in  order  tliat  sufficient  evidence  from  his  ow^^ijftf- 
sions,  thus  procured,  might  be  gathered  up  against  ju'nii,,  ^  to- 
wards of  sixty  years  oln.  he  yet  found  no  merey,  on  fbe  ftso^ 
either  of  his  physical  infirmities,  or  reverend  cbaractej.  i  Tfljefrj 
villanoirs  interrogatories  were  drawn  up  by  Bacon,  respejj**—- ■ 
which  the  prisoner  was  examined  on  the  rack,  for  the  pint 
just  mentioned :  and  what  flesh  and  blood  could  escape  ay  •*!■» 
contrived  by  so  acute  a  mind  ?     To  the  copy  of  those  arbitrary 
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questions  there  is  appended,  in  the  hand-writing  o^  Secretary 
Winfwobd,  the  result  of  the  .horrible  transaction,  described  in  a 


stjfye  Suitably  laconic  and  official  perhaps,  but  diabolically  appajl- 
iiup.'Tlie  culprit  was  exafoined  upon  the  interrogatories^  tl^is 
^<ufr»  before  torture — in  torturer- -between  torture— aqd  after  tor- 

*  trite  !     Notwithstanding-  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  hiin,  lip 

*  stiff  persisting  in  his  obstinate  and  insensible  denials,  and  former 
^-aiijswers.'     lo  this  paper,  dated  19th  of  January,  1614,  axe  ajir 
ii&ted  the  signatures  of  Bacon,  "Win wood,  Montague,.  Y$lver- 
tdfy  and  four  others.       The  unfortunate  sufferer  .remained  in 
Erbhdbn  eighteen  months  longer,  and  was  then  sent  down  for  trial 
afilie:3uiy  Taunton  Assizes.    He  had,  however,  again  been  sub- 
ipittea  to  the  torture  in  the  presence  of  Bacon  and  his  fellow-* 
ittftfti&itors ;  although  with  no  better  success  than  before.     Sir 
Francis  thus  addressed  the  king:  '  Your  majesty  will  perceive, 
'that  thig  miscreant  wretch  yet  goeth  back,  and  denieth  his  hand, 
*aiid  all.'    Verily  the  heart  of  the  politician-philosopher  must 
haVfebeen  harder  than  the  nether  mill-stone :  but  the  grand  point 
Mff  all  along  been  his  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  judges.     The 
whole  prosecution  he  knew  to  be  both  an  infamous  ana  weak  one 
db  initio  usque  in  finem  :  yet  the  honour  of  the  crown,  he  con- 
ceived, ought  to  be  saved  harmless  at  any  rate.     Therefore  it 
was,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  probabilities  of  a 
conviction  beforehand.     Coke  was  of  course  the  grand  impedi- 
ment in  the  way.     His  wily  rival  waited  on  him  twice,  flattered 
his  pride,  plied  him  with  the  most  plausible  arguments,  ably  in- 
sinuated the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued,  waited  in  vain  for  some 
encouraging  answers, — and  yet  had  to  depart  without  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  loved  himself;  but  he 
loathed  iniquity.     He  continued  coldly  civil  throughout  these 
interviews ;  penned  several  notes  of  what  occurred ;  and  at  length 
promised  his  opinion  or  rejoinder  in  writing.     It  proved  far  wide 
of  what  the  ingenious  Attorney-General  had  hoped  for.     Lord 
Coke  indeed  remained  alone  in  his  glory :  his  colleagues  forsook 
him  without  an  exception ;  for  James  composed  and  transmitted 
them  a  lengthy  paper  of  his  own  veritable  composition,  in  which 
he  pressed  poor  Peacham,  on  behalf  of  his  accursed  prerogative, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  Old  Bailey  advocate.     He  termed  his  suf- 
ferriig  subject,  as  yet  be  it  remembered  untried,  '  an  infamous. 


of  lightning,   for  the  especial  benefit  of  their  lordships  the 


lowing,  whereupon  depended  the  lives  of  many  millions,  happy 
then  were  all  desperate  and  seditious  knaves,  but  the  fortune  of 
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'  tbe  crown  was  more  than  miserable  2 — Quod  Dens  avertat  lv  b 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  prisoner  could  have  110  chance  at 
Taunton,  tie  defended  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  «f 
an  eye-witness,  *  very  simply,  yet  with  sufficient  pertinacity,  and 
«  even  doggedness.'  The  verdict  went  against  him  on  the  entird 
charge;  and  he  received  sentence  after  the  customary  form.  Stttk 
nevertheless  had  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  notorious  opium, 
and  honest  conduct  of  Lord  Coke,  that  the  court  paused,  befirt 
proceeding  to  execution.  Meanwhile,  Peacham  died  in  confine- 
ment, leaving  behind  him,  as  memorialists  tell  us,  *  a  most  wicked 
4  and  desperate  writing,  worse  than  that  he  was  convicted  for.1 
The  Chief  Justice  had  clearly  come  off  conqueror ;  although  U 
his  own  cost ;  for  the  Stuarts  never  forgave  him. 

In  1614,  he  was  elected  High  Steward  of  the  University  ef 
Cambridge.  About  the  same  time,  he  contributed  two  theusaftd 
pounds  towards  a  Benevolence,  against  the  legality  of  which  lie 
is  said  at  first  to  have  delivered  a  strong  opinion;  which  heater 
wards  retracted.  Its  name  was  a  gross  misnomer ;  yet  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  his  Reports,  he  adheres  openly  and  ttanfafly  to 
what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  law  on  the  subject  His 
liberality  must  have  appeared  at  a  very  seasonable  juncture ;  fit 
the  other  judges  were  more  tender  of  their  own  pilrses,  than  Uare-' 
ful  to  preserve  faithfully  the  guardianship  of  popular  privileges. 
They  paid  their  shares  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  as  compared  with 
their  flexibility  in  weightier  matters,  the  king  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  dissatisfaction.  Indeed  James  might  have  pleaded 
the  proverb  of  Franklin,  that  '  it  was  bard  to  make  an  empty 
'  bag  stand  upright*  His  necessities  and  follies  mutually  reacted 
upon  each  other.  Had  not  a  dastardly  spirit  cowed  the  ttrengfth 
and  senses  of  society,  the  Revolution  might  have  been  easily  an- 
ticipated. Not  that  idolaters  of  mammon  and  monarchy  weid 
weeded  out  of  the  land ;  but  their  harvest-moon  had  waned  away 
with  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  Puritanism  also  had  plentifully  wown 
its  seed ;  to  ripen  in  the  fulness  of  time :  and  notwithstanding  8 
few  mistakes  amongst  its  labourers,  how  many  prospered*  tnHliotos 
of  their  descendants  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  torL  TTie 
sovereign,  moreover,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  below  the  ttrifrrfcgti 
standard  of  morals  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  his  snMteto. 
Abominations  every  where  abounded.  *  His  court,'  says  TMlrtfr 
upon  excellent  authority,  *  was  incomparably  the  most  disgraceful 
'  scene  of  profligacy  which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed;  eqoal 
<  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  laxity  of  female  virtue, 

*  without  any  sort  of  parallel  in  some  other  respeetB.  Gbptf 
'  drunkenness  is  imputed  even  to  some  of  the  ladie*  who  aMtii 

*  in  the  royal  pageants. '  *      The  same  author  observes*  that 

*  Const  Hist.  Eng.  VoL  i.,  chap,  vi.,  p.  462. 
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>rly  Reviewers*  to  which  we  may  add  high  churchmen, 
bsolutely  enamoured  with  this  age  and  its  manners,  made 
prodigality  and  licentiousness.  Where  in  the  pages  of 
i  history  is  there  a  fouler  story,  than  the  murder  of  Sir 
is  Overbury,  in  all  its  ramifications  of  the  blackness  of 
ss,  even  as  yet  unexplored,  or  at  least  unexplained  ?  Not 
a  before  the  grand  Apocalypse  of  all  things  will  it  be 
,  whether  Lord  Somerset's  secret  involved  the  participar 
'  a  father  in  poisoning  his  own  son  !  Certain  alone  it  is, 
unes  exhausted  every  expedient  of  his  darling  state-craft  to 
pe  in  clouds  of  mystery  that  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
"feet  innocence,  it  was  no  less  his  wisdom  than,  his  interest 
e  cleared  up.  The  Chief  Justice  let  fall  several  strange 
sions ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  earl  and  countess, — the  princi- 
i  this  infamous  conspiracy.  Roger  Coke,  his  grandson, 
some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  arrest  of  the  royal 
te: 

3  king  at  that  time  was  gone  to  hunt  at  Royston,  and  Somerset 
im — when  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood  came,  and  acquainted  the  king 
hat  he  had  discovered  about  the  murder.  The  king  was  sur- 
herewith,  and  posted  away  a  messenger  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  to 
end  the  earl.  Sir  Edward  lay  then  at  the  Temple,  and  mea- 
>ut  his  time  at  regular  hours,  two  whereof  were  to  go  to  bed  at 
clock,  and  rise  again  at  three.  At  this  time,  Sir  Edward's  son, 
ne  others,  were  in  his  lodgings,  but  not  in  bed,  when  the  mesi 
,  about  one  in  the  morning,  knocked  at  the  door,  when  die  son 
d  knew  him  :  says  he,  '  1  come  from  the  king,  and  must  imme* 
speak  with  your  father/ "  He  answered,  '  If  you  eome  from 
igs,  you  shall  not;  for  I  know  my  father's  disposition  to  be  such, 
he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  will  not  be  fit  for  any  business; 
yon  will  do  as  we  do,  you  shall  be  welcome,  and  about  two 
ience,  my  father  will  rise,  and  you  may  then  do  as  you  please,' 
sh  he  assented. 

three,  Sir  Edward  Coke  rang  a  little  bell,  to  give  notice  to  his 
t  to  come  to  him  ;  and  then  the  messenger  went  to  him,  and 
im  the  king's  letter,  and  Sir  Edward  immediately  made  a  wafi 
apprehend  Somerset,  and  sent  to  the  king,  that  he  would  wait 
im  that  day.  The  messenger  went  back  post  to  Royston,  and 
I  there  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  king  had  a  loath- 
ray  of  lolling  his  arms  about  his  favourite's  necks,  and  kissing 
and  in  this  posture  the  messenger  found  the  king  with  Somer- 
ping,  '  When  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?'  Somerset  then  designing 
ndon — when  he  was  arrested  by  Sir  Edward  Coke's  warrant! 
set  exclaimed  that  never  was  such  an  affront  offered  to  a  peer  of 
id  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  '  Nay,  man/  said  the  king,  'if 
lend  for  me,  I  must  go  ;' — and  when  he  was  gone,  '  Now  the 
p  with  thee/  said  the  king,  'for  I  will  never  see  thy  face 
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'  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Chief  Justice  <  le  to  Revstss, 
and  so  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  king,  the  king  told  n.ji,  that  he  mi 
acquainted  with  the  most  wicked  murder,  by  Somerset  and  his  wife, 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  that  ever  was  perpetrated,  and  that  the? 
had  made  him  a  pimp  to  carry  on  their  lewdness  and  maidtr,  ad 
therefore  commanded  the  Chief  Justice,  with  all  the  scrutiny 
to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  spare  no : 
great  soever,  concluding,  '  God's  curse  be  upon  yon  and  yours  if  ym 
spare  any  of  them,  and  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine  if  I  pain 
any  of  them.' — ib.,  pp.  264 — 266. 

Yet  he  did  pardon  both  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset;  and  t}e 
reader  must  decide  how  far  his  execration  on  himself  was  reafited 
in  the  shape  of  even  temporal  retribution.  That  these  jjftftl 
honourable  wretches  were  in  possession  of  some  secret,  wSft 
James  dreaded  they  might  divulge,  is  apparent.  Everj(eqtyjj|- 
vour  was  used  to  induce  them  to  plead  guilty;  and  ereraajjn- 
rance  was  offered  them,  that  their  lives  should  be  spareeV M'  Wf 
would  thus  comply  with  the  royal  wish,  and  avoid  the  cfeanet  of 
an  exposure.  The  king  was  full  of  anxiety,  until  the  ftoaLav 
over.  Somerset  was  repeatedly  warned  not  to  accmm  ar4aj£>4at 
sovereign.  In  a  memorial  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  snbyoataeti  the 
following  suggestions,  which  betray  fearful  apprekeasMBSi  *k 
<  were  good,  after  Somerset  is  come  into  the  Hall,  so  tistftltftid^ 
'  perceive  he  must  go  to  trial,  and  shall  be  retired  into  the  jilfefc 
'  appointed  till  the  court  call  for  him ;  that  then  die  lieutenant 
'  shall  tell  him  roundly,  that  if  in  his  speeches  he  shall  ttd/ikt 
'  king,  that  the  justice  of  England  is,  that  he  shall  be  take*  start, 
'  and  that  the  evidence  shall  go  on  without  him ;  and  then  aftiae 
'  people  will  cry,  Away  with  him;  and  then  it  shall  not  be  is  u\e 
*  king's  will  to  save  his  life,  the  people  will  be  so  set  ear  firs*9 
Coke  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  not  taken  less  than  toe 
hundred  examinations  in  this  business.  A  few  brief  extorts 
from  his  address,  when  passing  sentence  upon  Hollis,  Weal- 
worth,  and  Lumsden,  in  the  Star-chamber,  will  give  i 
his  manner  on  such  occasions. 

'  He  would  say  of  his  dealings  in  the  matter,  as  AbimeleefefcBttef 
himself,  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  what  I  have  done  in  shnplieity* 
and  clean ness  of  hands,  and  therefore  I  would  boldly  affirm  th 
were  none  brought  into  question  of  this  great  business  of 
such  as  in  his  own  soul  and  conscience  were  apparently 
Afflictio  dot  intellectum:  let  your  affliction  now  give  you  sense,  eiAjll 
feeling  of  your  sics ;  your  service  of  a  pander  is  to  be  shown  JfJMf 
a  letter  under  my  lord  of  Somerset's  own  hand;  and  year  answer  Is 
it.  Let  it  then  enter  your  heart  and  soul.,  to  assure  yourself  that  tfcsfc 
is  now  no  safety,  protection,  or  assurance,  but  under  a  refigssos  Ms 
in  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  Radix  justiti*  est  nief**-4he  ftuadsjba 
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and  root  of  justice  (or  rather  righteousness)  is  piety.  I  confess  I  had 
a  great  suspicion,  out  of  whose  quiver  the  murder  came  first ;  but 'be- 
cause I  had  no  certain  proofs,  I  would  never  question  them.* 

>  « '  P*adven*uuey  Sit.  John'  libilis^Mnks,  as  some  hav*  thought,  **dl 
this -business  is  but  a  conspiracy  against  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  fie 
mkkhe  hath  been,  since  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  like  a  fish  out  of 
the  water.  I  know  not  what  he  means.  I  have  heard  that,  Clerieus  m 
appido,  tanquam  pkcis  in  arido,  a  clerk  in  the  town  is  like  a  fish  upon 
dry  land.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  a  man  of  fair  hands,*  fifteen  hundred  per  annum  at  the 
jbast.  This  money  is  enough  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor ;  and  yet  Sir 
Jqfen  is  like  a  fish  out  of  the  water.  I  know  he  hath  travelled  many 
countries,  speaks  many  languages,  hath  seen  many  customs,  and  knows 
mnjch  of  foreign  nations;  yet  a  little  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of 
this  land  would  have  been  better  for  him  than  all  these  j  it  would  have 
Irept  him  from  asking  questions,  and  counselling  in  scandal  of  religion 
an"  a  'justice,  two  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  kingdom, — arid  that  too  in 
coW  blood. 

♦BtWence  is  above  eloquence :  the  party  lately  executed,  himself 
-aflkiieffricdged  that  he  died  justly :  and  those  that  saw  him,  say1,  lie 
died  penitently. 

■■'  f  Ta  conclude  ;  as  it  was  said  of  Rome,  El  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam 
iihi  causa  videndi ;  I  might  now  very  well  say  of  the  going  of  Sir 
JEpfcn  HoUk  to  Tyburn,  with  a  little  alteration  of  the  words,  Ei  qua 
\j&*fi*t  Tybitrn  iibi  causa  videndi.'—ib.,  pp.  279,  280. 


While  these  State  trials  proceeded,  the  health  of  Egerton, 
Lord  Ellesmere,  declined  rapidly ;  and  Bacon  lost  not  a  moment 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  for  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  Coke, 
the  splendid  preferment  which  would  soon  become  vacant.  Let 
the  reader  hear  him  canting  to  the  king  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
1615:  'Your  worthy  Chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last  day.  God 

*  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such  servants  as  grow  not  fit  for 
'  your  majesty  ;  but  now  he  hath  gathered  to  himself  one  of  the 
'  choicer  plants,  a  true  sage  or  salvia,  out  of  the  garden ;  but 
'  your  majesty's  service  must  not  be  mortal  V  He  then  ventured 
to  advise,  with  all  humility,  that  none  of  the  judges  should  suc- 
ceed to*  the  office,  and  least  of  all,  'my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
'  King's  Bench,  who,  if  appointed,  would  prove  an  overruling 
'TOtture  in  an  overruling  place ;  besides,  that  popular  men  were 

*  no  mire  mounters  for  his  majesty's  saddle.'  He  farther  sug- 
gested, that  the  chancellorship  would  as  admirably  suit  himself, 
the  Attorney  General,  as  he  the  Attorney  General  would  suit  tfie 
chancellorship  :  — and  the  next  year,  he  succeeded  accordingly. 


*  Query — lands? 

VOL.  III.  2    N 
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We  feel  obliged  to  pass  over  the  celebrated  dispute  between 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Chancery,  touching  the  superior 
jurisdiction  claimed  over  the  former  by  the  latter,  even  to  die 
reversal  of  its  judgments ;  in  which,  although  Coke  displayed 
profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
summate ability,  he  proved  finally  unsuccessful.  But  the  grand 
case  of  Commendams,  which  occurred  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, displayed  all  his  wonted  honesty  in  contesting  the  mere 
mandates  of  despotism.  It  arose  out  of  an  argument  raised  by 
Serjeant  Chibborn  in  the  Common  Pleas,  wherein  he  maintained 
that  the  translations  of  prelates  had  no  sanction  in  law ;  whilst 
with  regard  to  the  Commendams,  or  permissions  from  the  crown 
to  retain  more  sees  than  one,  the  crown  had  no  power  to  grant 
them.  Such  bold  assertions  found  a  bird  of  the  air,  to  carry  the 
matter,  in  one  Doctor  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  who  first 
poured  into  the  lengthy  and  astounded  ears  of  James  these  bhu- 
phemous  assaults  upon  his  prerogative.  Full  of  fury,  he  trans- 
mitted, through  the  Attorney  General,  his  pleasure  to  the 
judges,  that  they  should  not  proceed  to  hear  the  arguments  on 
the  subject,  until  they  had  previously  consulted  his  majesty.  A 
day,  however,  had  been  already  appointed :  and  Lord  Coke  re- 
solved to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  royal  message,  before 
the  full  determination  of  the  affair  by  himself  and  his  colleague* 
He  then  drew  up  a  loyal  remonstrance  in  their  joint  names;  in 
which,  alluding  to  what  had  happened,  as  also  to  a  letter  respect- 
ing it  from  Bacon,  he  thus  delivers  himself:  '  We  hold  it  toere- 
'  fore  our  duty  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  our  oath  is  in  these 
'  express  words :  that  in  case  any  letter  come  unto  us  contrary  to 
'law,  that  we  do  nothing  by  such  letters,  but  certify  your 
'  majesty  thereof,  and  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
'  same  letters.  We  have  advisedly  considered  of  the  messages, 
'  and  said  letter  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  with  one  consent 
'  do  hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  we  could 
'  not  yield  to  by  our  oaths ;  assuredly  persuading  ourselves  that 
'  your  majesty  being  truly  informed,  that  it  standeth  not  with 
'  your  royal  and  just  pleasure,  that  we  should  give  way  to  then.' 
All  remained  firm,  for  a  short  time,  to  this  magnanimous  and  yet 
temperate  address,  through  the  exertions  of  their  leader.  It  re- 
ceived the  signatures  of  the  three  Chief  Justices  and  the  M 
puisne  judges.  But  how  was  an  Ethiopian  to  change  his  colonr* 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?  James  rejoined,  like  a  thorough 
tyrant:  and  on  his  return  to  London,  summoned  the  twefit 
remonstrants  before  him.  He  told  them  that  their  recent  mem** 
rial  to  him  was  '  couched  indecently  ;'  and  that  '  it  was  simp 
'  proper  and  advLseablc  to  consult  him,  wherever  the  crown  vs% 
'  or  might  be  concerned.'  They  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  eleies 
of  them  solicited  pardon  :  yet  Coke,  with  regard  to  the  facte  *f 
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the  case,  manfully  kept  his  ground ;  contending  with  profound 
respect,  but  with  equal  courage,  that  any  royal  precept  to  stay 
proceedings  constituted  a  delay  of  justice,  was  contrary  to  law, 
and  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths.  James  then  required  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  (for  he  had  not  yet  resigned)  to  de- 
clare whether  the  king  or  the  judges  best  understood  the  law,  and 
the  oath  of  a  justice.  The  old  courtier  quailed  under  the  agony 
of  the  dilemma.  On  one  side  stood  his  master  and  selfishness : 
on  the  other  simple  conviction,  with  the  ermined  magistracy  of 
the  land.  He  was  also  about  to  leave  the  scene,  having  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  His  character,  however,  was  only  that  of  almost 
an  upright  man  :  and  so  instead  of  answering  the  king's  requisi- 
tion, as  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  ought  to  have  done,  he  re»- 
ferred  the  knotty  point  to  Bacon.  He,  with  the  seals  glittering 
before  his  gaze,  had  no  diffidence  or  difficulty  in  declaring  forth*- 
nvith  in  favour  of  the  modern  Solomon  !  He  even  dared  to  ask 
the  judges,  whether  their  refusal  to  gratify  the  monarch  did  not 
involve  a  wider  violation  of  their  engagements  than  that  which 
they  desired  to  avoid, — *  since  they  were  sworn  to  counsel  the 

*  king ;  and  therefore  not  to  give  him  counsel  until  the  business 

*  had  terminated,  was  in  effect  not  to  give  it  at  all/  Coke  in* 
stantly  baffled  this  flimsy  sophism,  and  rebuked  its  author ;  re- 
minding him  that  the  bar  might  plead  before  the  bench,  but  not 
against  it  His  antagonist  replied  in  terms  of  similar  energy, 
appealing  to  James  in  person,  with  whom  Coke  very  wisely  de- 
clined any  verbal  contention.  The  frightened  chancellor  at  length 
decided,  that  his  majesty  was  really  in  the  right;  upon  which  the 
Privy  Council  questioned  the  judges  in  these  terms :  *  In  cases, 

*  where  the  king  believed  his  prerogative  or  interest  concerned, 

*  and  required  them  to  attend  nim  for  their  advice, — ought  they 

*  not  to  stay  proceedings  until  his  majesty  had  consulted  them?' 
All  the  judges,  alarmed  like  Ellesmere  at  the  growing  dangers 
of  their  position,  meanly  answered,  *  Yes ;'  except  the  undaunted 
Coke,  whose  guarded  reply  was  that,  *  Whenever  the  case  hap^ 
Opened,  he  should  do  that  which  it  would  be  fit  for  a  judge  to 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed,  during  which  he  had  presided 
over  two  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  country :  and  it  had  become 
eiear  to  both  James  and  his  favorites,  that  neither  menaces  nor 
promotion  could  warp  this  inflexible  lawyer.  His  deposition, 
therefore,  was  necessary  for  their  wicked  purposes.  The  trumpery 
cliarges  brought  against  him,  such  as  having  described  himself  in 
the  title-page  of  his  publications  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
which  it  turned  out  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  as  also  that  his 
coachman  had  been  suffered  by  him  to  ride  bareheaded  before  the 
lord  treasurer,  have  justly  been  thought  beneath  the  further  notice 
of  his  biographers.    Before  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  accused  of 

2  n  2 
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having  concealed,  as  trustee,  certain  bonds  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  ;  an  allegation,  which  he  met,  and  annihilated  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  its  parties.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  had  dropped 
expressions  on  the  bench,  unsatisfactory  to  his  majesty,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt :  but  an  investigation  of  them  only  covers 
him  with  nobler  honours,  than  a  peerage  could  have  done,  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity.  On  the  30th  of  June  1616,  lie  was 
sequestered  from  the  council-chamber,  forbidden  to  go  the 
summer-circuit,  and  commanded  to  review  his  book  of  reports, 
wherein  *  his  majesty  had  been  informed  there  were  many  extra- 
'  vagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  set  down  and  published  for  good 
'  ana  positive  law.'  The  venerable  victim  had  no  course  open  to 
him,  but  to  submit  A  paper  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
records  the  real  sentiments  of  the  king ;  who  mentioned,  after 
many  fruitless  consultations  with  this  refractory  patriot,  *th*t  for 
'  things  past,  he  had  noted  in  him  a  perpetual  turbulent  carriage 
<  towards  the  church  and  state  ecclesiastical, — towards  his  prero- 
*  gative  royal,  and  the  branches  thereof, — and  likewise  towards  all 
4  the  settled  jurisdiction  of  the  other  royal  courts,  the  high  com- 
'  mission,  the  star  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  provincial  council, 
'  the  admiralty,  the  duchy,  the  court  of  requests,  the  commission  of 
'  inquiry,  and  the  new  boroughs  in  Ireland ;  in  all  which  he  had 
'  raised  troubles  and  new  questions ;  and  lastly,  in  that  which  might 
'  concern  the  safety  of  his  royal  person,  by  his  exposition  of  tne 
'  laws,  in  cases  of  high  treason.'  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
amongst  others  so  glorious  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judicial 
career  was  suspended,  and,  in  fact,  terminated.  There  was,  never- 
theless, a  minor  wheel  within  the  larger  one, — a  yet  more  dis- 
graceful, because  more  paltry  intrigue,  which  beyond  a  question 
accelerated  his  fall.  He  had  formerly  assented  to  an  assignment 
of  the  head  clerkship  in  his  court,  for  the  benefit  of  Carr,  earl 
of  Somerset  Through  the  crimes  of  that  nobleman,  the  affiur 
liad  remained  in  abeyance;  but  when  Buckingham,  the  new 
favourite,  grasped  at  this  sinecure  preferment,  Coke,  being  under 
neither  promise  nor  obligation  to  him,  very  properly  proposed, 
that  its  ample  emoluments  should  go  towards  augmenting  the  small 
salaries  then  paid  to  the  judges.  Bacon  again  appears  in  the  most 
disgraceful  light  imaginable.  He  condescended  to  be  the  com- 
pletest  cat's-paw  for  a  rotten  hot  chesnut,  which  any  royal  mon- 
key ever  handled.  After  vain  endeavours  to  guide  the  Chief 
Justice  into  the  pit-fall  of  a  compromise,  he  hastened  to  execute 
the  directions,  in  case  of  his  failure,  of  those  who  had  employed 
him ; — and  so  prepared  the  necessary  Supersedeas  for  removing 
his  rival.  Coke  received  it  under  date  of  the  16th  of  November, 
16 16  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  shed  tears  on  the  occasion.  Whether 
they  fell  from  him,  through  indignation  at  his  own  wrongs,  or 
those  of  his  country,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ascertained.     The  author 
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of  the  'Curiosities of  Literature*  gloats  over  them,  as  showing,  in 
his  opinion,  '  that  the  thunderbolt  of  disgrace  overthrew  this 
'  haughty  lawyer  to  the  roots.'     We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 

Eerceive  any  other  degradation  in  the  matter,  than  that  which  has 
een  deemed  the  righteous  portion  of  his  oppressors  and  perse- 
cutors by  an  enlightened  posterity.  It  is  better  to  be  the  ag- 
grieved, than  the  aggressor,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  retained  his  superiority,  as  a  legal  oracle,  un- 
impaired. Both  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  their 
high  respect  for  him.  James,  himself,  when  announcing  his  in- 
tentions of  dismissal  in  council,  could  not  avoid  allowing,  *  that  he 
'  thought  him  in  no  ways  corrupt,  but  a  good  justice, — with  so 
*many   other   good  words,  as  ir  he  meant  to  hang  him  with  a 

*  silken  halter/  We  must  admire,  moreover,  an  answer  given  by 
him  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  his  successor;  who  having  sent  him  a 
messenger,  for  the  rather  indelicate  purpose  of  purchasing  his  collar 
of  S.S.,  was  informed  that  '  he  would  part  with  it  on  no  account, 

*  but  leave  it  unto  his  descendants,  that  they  might  one  day  know, 

*  that  they  had  a  chief  justice  to  their  ancestor/  It  is  evident, 
tliat  he  might  have  preserved  his  place  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
principles.     Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton  told  Bishop  Hackett,  that 

*  the  ministers  offered  him  his  post  again,  if  he  would  agree  to 

*  bind  himself  with  a  golden  chain :'  but  adds  the  bisliop,  *  he  stood 

*  upon  a  rule  made  by  his  own  wisdom,  that  a  judge  must  not  pay 
4  a  bribe,  nor  take  a  bribe.' 

Yet  let  not  our  readers  suppose,  that  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  above  the  infirmities,  or  even  the  meannesses  of  humanity. 
As  the  world  then  went,  he  appears  a  pillar  of  virtue  in  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.  But  with  regard  to  the  inner  man,  he 
was  little  more  than  any  other  unconverted  person.  Posterity  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  patriotism,  and  owes  him  the  debt  of 
honour  and  gratitude,  which  it  now  cheerfully  pays.  It  would 
be,  at  the  same  time,  most  unreasonable  to  expect  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  His  motives  of  action  were  after  all 
so  low,  that  although  he  had  resigned  his  rank  and  £4,000 
per  annum,  rather  than  violate  conscience  to  please  a  profli- 
gate court ;  the  smiles  of  that  court  still  possessed  such  value  in 
his  estimation,  that  to  recover  them,  he  risked  every  remnant  of 
his  domestic  comfort.  In  those  days,  little  else  was  necessary, 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  than  to  cringe  and  be  caressed; 
— to  pay,  and  have.     Buckingham  monopolized,  or  scantily  dis- 

Eensed,  the  perilous  favours  of  the  crown;  and  to  his  elder 
rother,  Sir  John  Villiers,  Coke  sacrificed  a  daughter  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  together  with  an  enormous  dowry.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hatton  hated  her  husband,  and  with  some  reason.  She 
would  never  even  assume  his  name ;  whilst,  in  temper,  she 
seemed  a   sort  of  cross  between  Satan  and   Xantippe.     As  the 
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mother  of  the  young  victim,  both  nature  and  the  spirit  within  her, 
protested  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  Edward.     His  interests  could 
never  be  very  dear  to  her;  and  thus  to  advance  them,  afforded 
plausible    justification  for  almost  any   measures.       In   fine,  she 
carried  off  her  poor  child,  the  lady  Frances ;    but  had  scarcely 
secreted  her  in   a  house  of  Lord   Argyle,  when  Coke,  like  a 
raging  bear,  scented  her  retreat,  burst  open  several  doors,  and 
violently  recovered  the  intended  bride.      He  had  already  applied 
to  the  privy  council  for  a  warrant:  and  his  wife  now  followed 
his  example ;  grounding  her  accusation  and  request  upon  his  recent 
outrage.     Bacon,  too,  was  not  behindhand:  for  discerning  from 
afar  the  hold  that  might  be  secured  upon  the  Villiers  family, 
through  an  advantageous  marriage,  he  encouraged  Yelverton,  as 
attorney-general,  to  file  an  information  against  the  late  lord  chief 
justice  in  the  star  chamber.     A  wretched  scuffle  ensued.     Mutual 
recriminations  embittered  both  parties.     King  and  courtiers,  all 
more  or  less  interfered.     A  conjugal  squabble  expanded  into  the 
importance  of  a  political  and  momentous  question.     Just  ridicule 
attached  to  the  mercenary  father :  but  his  rival  literally  rolled  him- 
self in  the  mire.     He  was  now  Chancellor,  and  as  we  have  seen 
had  opposed  the  match :  his  eloquence  and  abilities  were  taxed 
in  carrying  forward  a  protracted  correspondence  against  it ;  yet, 
no  sooner  did  he  find  his  master  and  Buckingham  bent  upon  it, 
than  he  veered  round  with  the  wind,  and  devoured  whatever  had 
been  voided,  with  the  most  vigorous  alacrity.     There  is  A  letter 
on  the  affair,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works,  which  wrings  the 
heart  either  to  read,  or  remember.     A  veil  may  well  be  thrown 
over  the  prostitution  of  such  gifts  as  can  have  no  parallel;  upon 
altercations,  such  as  would  have  shortened  the  existence  of  those 
possessing  nerves  or  natural  affections ;  as  well  as  over  the  results, 
in  their  detail  at  least,  of  the  unfortunate  union*     It  Was  con- 
summated in  splendour,  and  terminated  in  misery.     The  groom 
lived  to  be  Viscount  Purbeck,  and  an  exile :  his  partner  to  be 
half-starved, — to  wander  about  a*  an  adulteress,  in  male  attire)— 
to   be   imprisoned   in  the  Gatehouse,  at  Lambeth, — to  leave  a 
spurious  offspring  as  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
— and  to  perform,  in  the  chronicles  of  scandal,  a  public  peauce 
for  her  crimes.     The  while  sheet,  worn  on  the  occasion*  should 
have  been  a  shroud  for  her  covetous  parent:  who  did  not*  indeed) 
escape    unpunished.     He  reaped  as   he   had   sown.       He  had 
married  a  second  time  for  noble  blood  and  ample  lands;— and 
peace  never  returned  to  his   hearthstone,  to  gild  or  cheer  tke 
troubles   of  accumulating  years.     The   haughty   widow  of  Stf 
Thomas  1  latton  plagued  him  at  every  point.     She  survived  ah* 
to  rejoice  over  his  grave :   after  having  proved  a  shirt  of  sack- 
cloth, and  a  scourge  of  scorpions,  through  nearly  the  latter  moiety 
of  his  lengthened  life.     It  is  further  remarkable,  that  all  theambi- 
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tious  hopes  he  had  built  upon  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  vanished 
into  air.  James  pocketed  £10,000,  for  his  share  in  the  infamous 
transaction.  Every  desire  of  his  minions  received  the  fullest  gra- 
tification. Yet,  in  the  end,  Sir  Edward  found  that  he  nad 
thoroughly  over-reached  himself.  He  was  restored  in  about  three 
years  to  the  privy-council,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  voting 
for  an  enormous  penalty  of  £30,000  (which  had  his  resentment 
been  gratified,  would  have  been  £100,000),  levied  on  his  enemy 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  late  lord-treasurer,  who  was  convicted  of  the 
grossest  embezzlement  Yet  the  sweetness  of  this  revenge  wan 
all  his  wretched  reward.  The  wicked  magnates  were  ready  and 
willing  to  take  his  money,  or  appropriate  his  estates :  but  the 
dread  of  his  talents  and  political  integrity  for  ever  debarred  him 
from  any  real  restoration  to  their  good  graces.  Happily  there 
are  far  more  instructive  passages  in  his  history. 

By  the  loss  of  the  chief-justiceship,  he  again  became  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  when  James,  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  years,  at  last  summoned  the  parliament  of  1620, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  duly  returned  for  the  borough  of  Liskeard 
in  Cornwall.  This  occurred  in  the  teeth  of  the  royal  proclama- 
tion, which  had  ventured  to  put  the  electors  of  England  on  their 
guard,  as  it  said,  *  against  wrangling  lawyers*  seeking  reputa- 
'  tion  by  a  stir  about  needless  questions.'  The  chancellor,  more- 
over, vigilant  as  ever  in  his  enmity,  had  recommended  that *  some 
'  round  caveat  should  be  given  him  from  the  king  to  checkmate 
*  him.'  A  single  speech,  imperfectly  reported,  alone  remains  of 
his  efforts  previous  to  the  dissolution.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1621,  he  finely  observed,  that  'the  privileges  of  the  house  con- 
<  cerned  the  whole  kingdom,  which  like  a  great  circle,  ended 
6  where  it  began.  No  proclamation  could  be  of  force  against  an 
4  act  of  parliament.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  parlia- 
'rnenr  was  held  every  year,  that  the  people  might  complain  of 
6  grievances.  If  a  proclamation  be  issued  contrary  to  the  law,  the 
(hw  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  the  proclamation. '  Bacon  and 
James  might  well  wish  for  their  caveat.  Through  Coke's  exer- 
tions, the  Commons  kept  their  attention  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
question  of  grievances,  respecting  which,  with  Sir  Edward  at  their 
head,  they  had  several  important  conferences  with  the  Lords : 
nor  did  they  cease,  although  granting  a  subsidy,  until  they  had 
impeached  the  great  chancellor  himself,  for  corruption  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  office.  Coke  sat  as  one  of  his  accusers  upon 
the  memorable  trial ;  whilst,  in  refraining  from  any  prominent 
part  in  its  proceedings,  lie  manifested  marvellous  self-command, 
as  well  as  an  appropriate  forbearance  towards  the  wounded  Phoenix 


'"'  Bacon  rails  them  the  liter  a  vocales  of  the  House  !  Hallftui,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
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of  the  age.     He  gave  his  opinion  merely  upon  a  point-  of  •evidence^ 
with  much  terseness ;  but  without  suffering  the  slightest  symptom 
of  passion  to  deduct  from  its  genuine  dignity.     The  issue,  painful 
as  it  must  have  been,  was  a  just  one.     Bacon  pleaded  guilty.    As 
compared  with  his  competitor,  the  judicial  character  of  this  won* 
derful  man  went  down  behind  the  dark  mountains ;  jw"^  the 
sorrow  and  condolence  of  thousands,  among  his  ablest  contempo- 
raries,  who  could  discern  a  bow  of .  promise,  shining  through 
clouds,  for  the  world  of  science,  like  an  angel  enthroned  upon 
the  storm.     His  sovereign,  then  at  Newmarket,  enacted  the  vam 
wrath  and  recklessness  of  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke. '  He 
had  about  this  time,  when  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  Waive 
members,  desired,  that  twelve  chairs  might  be  set  for  their  recep- 
tion, 'for  there  were    so   many  kings  coming!*     The  parlia- 
ment, foreseeing  that  their  existence  would  be  1>rie£  entered  so 
their  journals  an  able  and  energetic  protest,  in  vindication  of 
their  rights  and  privileges;  which  the  mad  monarch  afitertiaidh 
tore  out,*  with  his  own  hand,  before  the  privy  council*     During 
the  next  year,  he  and  his  court  subsisted  upon  their  mend;  sr 
rather  upon  the  means  of  others ;  that  is  upon  Denevoteooes,  fareed 
loans,  and  all  manner  of  illegal  expedients.      Meanwhile,  -neces- 
sity, in  the  shape  of  the  wolf,  howled  at  the  palace  gate:  and  by 
advice  of  Lord  Carlisle,  another  parliament  was  summoned  t&t'wt 
12th  of  February,  1623.     Coke  got  returned  for  Coventry^  of 
which  he  still  continued  recorder.     Subsequently  to  the  lastdb» 
solution,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tower;  besides  haviagJnf 
papers  seized,  and  his  chambers,  both  in  the  Temple  and  the  city* 
sealed  up.     These  must  have  been  the  halcyon  clays  of  constrv* 
tism ;  when  prisons  gaped  for  patriots*  at  a  nod  from  the  crown; 
and  the  gaff  silenced  Reform.     So  aware  were  the  Stuarts,  dat 
Sir  Edward  Coke  gave  irresistible  weight,  by  his  character  sad 
countenance,  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  that  he  was  even  to  bees- 
eluded  from  any  pardon,  which  the  court  in  its  mercy  aright 'be- 
stow upon  those,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  heinous  orims%si 
remonstrances!  James  had  the  further  malignity  tosue  himfv 
£30,000, — a  pretended  debt  from  Sir  William  Hatton  to  Qqeca 
Elizabeth :   when  so  barefaced  appeared  the  iniquity,  that  >&r 
John  Walter  returned  his  brief  with  an  imprecation,  that?  fhb 
<  tongue  might  cleave   to   the   roof  of  his  mouth,   if  he  ewr 
'opened  it  against   the   late  lord  chief-justice   of  the  KingV 
'  Bench.'     When  the  houses  met,  it  seemed  that  age  and  ihVuMe 
had  impaired  neither  the  physical  nor  the  mental  vigour  of  me 


*  According1 1<>  D'lsracli,  lie  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  tore  in  pieces  *fl 
their  bills  before  their  own  faces  in  the  banqucting-housr,  at  Whitehall* 
Char,  of  James,  p.  158. 
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man,  whom  Buckingham  and  his  creatures  delighted  to  dishonour. 
In  his  seventy-fourth  year,  Coke  managed  the  famous  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Middlesex,  with  equal  ability  and  less  coarseness, 
than  had  distinguished  him  in  middle  life.  He  told  the  lords,  as 
some  apology  for  an  enumeration  of  details,  which  might  be 
tedious,  touching  the  charges  of  bribery,  that  '  circumstances  to 
6  things  were  like  shadows  to  pictures,  to  set  them  out  in  fuller 
4 representation.'  The  earl  was  found  guilty;  thus  illustrating  a 
favourite  axiom  of  his  prosecutor,  that '  no  subject,  ever  so  subtle, 
6  had  confronted  or  jostled  with  the  law  of  England,  but  the  same 
4  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and,  in  the  end,  infallibly  broke  his 
'neck.'  Sir  Edward  sat  for  Norfolk,  his  native  county,  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles,  assembled  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1625. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Commons  being  engaged  in  debating 
a. supply  for  his  Majesty,  Coke  reminded  them  that  there  was  *a 
'leak  in  the  government,  of  which,  such  as  these  were  the  causes: 
'  frauds  in  the  customs ;  treating  about  the  Spanish  match ;  new 
6  invented  offices  with  large  fees ;  old  unprofitable  offices,  which 
6  the  king  might  justly  take  away  with  law,  love  of  his  people,  and 
'  his  own  honour.  There  were  the  presidentships  of  York  and 
6  Wales;  a  multiplicity  of  offices  in  one  man.  Every  man  ought 
6  to  live  on  his  own  office.' — Again,  *  the  king's  household  is  out  of 
'  order.  New  tables  kept  there, — all  which  might  make  the 
6  leakage  the  greater,  and  many  voluntary  annuities  or  pensions, 

*  which  ought  to  be  stopped  till  the  king  is  out  of  debt :'  and  five 
days  afterwards  he  reiterated  his  opinions,  that '  such  leaks  would 

*  drown  any  ship ;  and  that  an  evil  king  and  bad  councils  were 
4  bottomless  pits  of  perdition. '  His  energies  rose  as  the  Court 
raved.  The  king  now  pricked  him  as  sheriff  for  Buckinghamshire, 
after  the  dissolution,  that  he  might  be  rendered  ineligible  to  the 
ensuing  parliament.  He  struggled  hard,  together  with  several 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  against  the  compulsory  appoint- 
ment ;  though  in  vain.  Yet  his  soul  and  spirit  animated  such 
country  members,  as  had  escaped  being  thus  dishonestly  excluded. 
Impeachment  followed  impeachment,  like  claps  of  thunder:  for 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  tempests  were  abroad.  Charles  waved 
his  sceptre,  with  the  presumption  of  an  insane  Prospero,  as  if  the 
tumult  would  subside  at  his  impotent  command.  Threats,  ex- 
clusions, incarcerations,  collusive  and  punitive  nominations  failed 
in  their  object;  or  inflamed  the  general  exasperation.  He  at 
length  dissolved  once  more ;  summoning  in  March  a  third  par- 
liament, for  which  both  Suffolk  and  Bucks  returned  Sir  Edward, 
amidst  all  imaginable  triumph.  The  hoary  patriot  selected  the 
last ;  and  within  five  days,  delivered  as  the  Nestor  of  the  senate, 
these  magnanimous  sentiments : 

'  {  Dum  (empus  habcmus  bonum  operemur,'  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  am 
for  giving  a  supply  to  his  Majesty,  yet  with  some  caution.     I  will  not 
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tell  you  of  foreign  dangers  and  inbred  evils.  The  state  is  inclining  U> 
a  consumption,  yet  not  incurable.  I  fear  not  foreign  enemies,  if  God 
sends  us  peace  at  home :  for  this  I  will  propound  remedies.  Who 
will  give  subsidies,  if  the  king  may  impose  what  he  will  ?— and  if 
after  parliament,  the  king  may  impose  wrhat  he  pleaseth,  I  know  the 
king  will  not  do  it.  I  know  he  is  a  religious  king,  free  from  personal 
vices  ;  but  he  deals  with  other  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  other  men's 
eyes.  The  king  cannot  lawfully  tax  any  one  hy  way  of  loans.  I  will 
begin  with  u  noble  record  :  it  cheers  me  to  think  of  it :  26.  Edward 
III.  It  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  '  Loans  against  the 
will  of  the  subject,  are  against  reason,  and  the  Jranekue  of  the  land, 
nnd  they  desire  restitution.'  What  a  word  is  that  franchise  ?  The 
lord  may  tax  his  villain  high  or  low  ;  but  it  is  against  the  franchises  of 
the  land,  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  consent  t»  Parliament !' 

—Vol.  II.,  pp.  176, 177. 

The  whole  passage  is  a  literal  transcript  from  Rushworth,  a 
manuscript  in  the  Harleian  library,  and  tne  Parliamentary  Hit- 
tor  y.  It  is  notorious  that  Coke  contrived,  amidst  conflicting 
difficulties,  to  steer  inter  Sajllamque  Charibdiau  Knowing 
well  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  under  which  he  lived,  be 
always  avoided  any  compromise  of  his  loyalty.  In  his  patriotism, 
lie  could  demonstrate,  without  violating  his  lenity,  that  the  crown 
had  usurped  innumerable  powers,  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
its  prerogative.  Hence  his  arguments  fell  with  the  more  force 
upon  conscientious  minds.  Yet  his  moderation  never  degenerated 
into  cowardice  ;  nor  his  firmness  into  obstinacy.  Within  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  address  just  quoted,  he  observed,  before  the 
House,  in  answer  to  insinuations  tnat  the  course  pursued  might 
leave  the  kingdom  unprotected, — '  We  are  united  in  our  duty  to 
'  the  king.  It  shall  never  be  said,  that  we  deny  all  supply.  I 
'  think  myself  bound,  where  there  is  common  danger,  that  there 
'  must  be  common  assistance.'  In  other  words,  he  was  a  practical 
reformer  ;  anxious  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore ;  desirous  of 
rendering  to  all  what  was  due  to  them ;  resolved  that  freedom 
should  be  safe  from  infringement,  and  the  sovereign  continue  to 
be  respected.  He  formed  one  of  the  committee  of  four,  including 
himself,  Selden,  Digges,  and  Littleton,  appointed  by  the  Commons 
to  confer  with  the  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1627,  respecting 
the  illegal  commitment  by  the  Privy  Council  of  several  members 
of  the  lower  House,  without  specifying  their  offence.  On  that 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  usual  style :  *  He  held  it 
4  an  unreasonable  tiling  that  a  man  had  a  remedy  for  his  hone  or 
'  cattle,  if  detained,  and  none  for  his  body  thus  indefinitely  im- 
4  prisoned ;  for  a  prison,  without  a  prefixed  time,  is  a  kind  of  helL 
6  IVstus  conceived  it  an  absurd  ami  unreasonable  thing  to  send  a 
'  prisoner  to  a  Roman  Kmpcror,  and  not  to -write  along  with  him 
i  the  cause  alleged  against  him  :  send  therefore  no  man  a  prisoner, 
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'without  his  causes  along  with  him.  Such  commitments  will 
4  destroy  the  endeavours  of  all  men.  Who  will  employ  himself 
4  in  any  profession  either  of  war,  merchandise,  or  any  liberal 

*  knowledge,  if  he  be  but  a  tenant  at  will  of  his  liberty  ?  For  no 
4  tenant  at  will  will  support  or  improve  any  thing,  because  he  hath 

*  no  certain  estate ;  therefore  to  make  men  tenants  at  will  of  their 
4  liberties  destroys  all  industry  and  endeavours  whatsoever.'  He 
concluded  with  affirming  that  their  lordships  were  involved  in  the 
same  danger;  that  commune  periculum  commune  requiret  auiilium  ; 
and  that  such  further  course  should  be  taken,  as  would  secure 
themselves  and  their  posterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient,  undoubted,  and  fundamental  liberties. 

Sir  Robert  Heath  replied  to  this  harangue,  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  an  eloquence  worthy  a  better  cause.     He  had  even 
succeeded  in  raking  up  a  few  cases  in  point  from  the  earlier 
judgments  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself;  implying  that  where  the 
Privy  Council  committed  a  man  to  prison,  he  was  not  bailable  by 
any  court  in  England ;  nor  was  the  warrant  insufficient  where  no 
cause  was  expressed,  since  the  arcana  imperii  were  not  to  be 
disclosed !     The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  such  in- 
consistency, is  that  nemo  tnortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit ;  that  as 
the  learned  judge  studied  more,  reflected  more,  and  saw  more 
into  the  perils  to  which  popular  rights  were  becoming  exposed, 
he   grew  wiser   with   his  age  and  experience.      He  candidly 
acknowledged  that 4  he  had  misgrounded  his  former  opinion  upon 
4  a  precedent  which  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  nothing  to  the 
4  purpose ;  and  that  therefore  he  now  felt  assured  that  such  opinion 
4  was   erroneous/     It  mu9t  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  his 
sincerity  was  thrown  into  the  crucible,  it  stood  the  fire.     He  had 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  venerable  tribunals  in  the  world, 
as  the  price  of  acting  up  to  his  deeper  and  deliberate  convictions. 
When,  after  this  affair,  the  King's  Bench  refused  to  bail  the  in- 
carcerated members,  he  quietly  remarked  before  the  peers,  4  that 
4,for  a  freeman  to  be  tenant  at  will  for  his  liberty  was  a  tenure 
4  that  could  not  be  found  in  all  Littleton V     On  the  17th  of  May, 
he  observed  on  the  lords'  amendment  to  the  petition  of  right, 
which  related  to  leaving  entire  his  majesty's  sovereign  power^ — 

'  This  turns  all  about  again.  I  know  that  prerogative  is  a  part  of 
the  law,  but  sovereign  power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion 
it  weakens  Magna  Charta  and  all  the  statutes,  for  they  are  absolute, 
without  any  saving  of  sovereign  power.  And  should  we  now  add  it, 
we  shall  weaken  the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the  building  must 
needs  fall.  Take  heed  what  we  yield  unto  ;  Magna  Charta  is  such  a 
fellow,  that  lie  will  have  no  sovereign.  I  wonder  that  this  sovereign 
was  not  in  Magna  Charta,  or  in  the  confirmations  of  it.  If  we  grant 
this  by  implication,  we  give  a  sovereign  power  above  all  laws.  Power, 
in  law,  is  taken  for  a  power  with  force.     The  sheriff  shall  take  the 
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power  of  the  country ; — what  it  means  here,  in  this  amendment,  God 
only  knows.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  petition,  that  is  a  petition  of  light* 
grounded  on  acts  of  parliament.  Our  predecessors  would  never  endure 
a  salvo  jure  suo,  no  more  than  the  kings  of  old  could  endure  for  the 
Church,  salvo  honor e  Dei  el  Ecclesice.  We  must  not  admit  of  it,  a&4 
to  qualify  it  is  impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according  to  the 
law :  that  power  that  is  above  this,  is  not  fit  for  the  king  to  hare  it 
disputed  further.'— Vol.  II.,  pp.  237,  23&\ 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  his  parliamentary  and  pubfie 
career.  Upon  the  dissolution  in  1628,  after  which  there  were  no 
more  parliaments  until  1640,  he  removed  to  his  house  at'  Slob 
Pogis,  where  amidst  the  respect  and  veneration  of  die  toKott 
county  of  Buckingham,  his  five  remaining  years  were  teruiilhittf; 
We  are  informed  by  David  Lloyd,  that  the  old  p^tiemaA  tiMo* 
to  give  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  three  things : — namely,  thdtKe 
never  gave  his  body  to  physic,  his  heart  to  cruelty,  nor  n^ha^i 
to  corruption.  It  was  perhaps  after  a  slight  fit  of  the  gorit^'tliili 
some  friend  sent  him  two  or  three  doctors,  for  a  corismmn^'ofy 
the  state  of  his  health.  He  received  them  (X)uxteonsly/infotn1e4 
them  that  since  his  birth  he  had  swallowed  no  hieaicin^  ftftff 
would  not  now  begin :  and  then  mentioned,  that  his  present 
disease  was  one  which  '  neither  the  drugs  of  Asia,  nor  the  gdfcTof 
<  Africa,  nor  the  doctors  of  Europe  could  cure, — since  it  wto  tf0 
4 other  than  old  age  !'  He  then  dismissed  them  with  thank^ahd 
the  handsome  present  of  twenty  pieces  each.  The  aspersions  tf 
Bacon  as  to  his  parsimony  appear  far  more  acrimonious  tfctri 
accurate.  Common  prudence  would  pass  for  penuriousness  in  tfce| 
opinion  of  so  hostile  an  observer,  whose  own  habits  of  ex6ea$e 
were  beyond  measure  extravagant;  and  who  therefore  Hved  Apd 
died  in  embarrassments.  Lord  B.  tells  us,  that  he  was  wont  to 
say,  when  any  great  man  came  to  dinner  with  him,  without  let- 
ting him  know  before-hand,  '  Sir,  since  you  sent  me  no  netiufe  of 
'  your  coming,  you  must  dine  with  me ;  but  had  I  known  of  it  Jin 
'  due  time,  I  would  have  dined  with  you.'  A  single  insfati<& "Irf 
this  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  fastened  OtthinvkW 
odium  of  inhospitality  for  ever.  There  was  indeed  one  thiji|r/  of* 
which  he  seemed  always  avaricious ;  and  that  was  time:  *nelorol' 
6  too,'  says  Collins,  '  modesty  and  sobriety,  lodging  within^'tn^ 
4  boundaries,  hinting  often,  that  if  a  river  swells  heyond  its  Ujbttr 
'  it  loseth  its  channel.'  Yet  he  charitably  relieved  the  poordfhft 
neighbourhood  with  constant  alms.  Sutton's  Hospital  wonJUhiM 
been  ruined,  had  he  not  interfered  for  its  preservation :  not  Jit 
other  instances  wanting  with  regard  to  his  pecuniary  lil  " 
Even  for  his  conduct  towards  Lady  Elizabeth  Hattoh, 
much  to  be  said  in  extenuation.  Notwithstanding  all  'htor'dt^ 
gatory  complaints  of  poverty,  the  scale  and  style  of  heir  Imngfir1 
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exceeded  that  of  her  husband,:  an<i  she  died,  fU}:i, very,  opulent 
circumstances..  The  general  impression,  except*  amongst  his 
personal  enemies,  was  that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;  whilst  of  her  customary  failure  in  courtesy  towards  .others* 
a.  curious  instance  is  related  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador. Poor  Lady  Purbeck  had  evidently  the  greatest  horror  of 
falling  into  her  mother's  custody,  rather  than  that  of  her  rather. 
The  latter  became  reconciled  to  his  erring  daughter  toot  long 
before  his  death  ;  and  afforded  her  the  only  asylum  she  could  ever 
enjoy,  under  his  own  roof.  His  memory  also  has  been  embalmed 
by  the  approbation  of  Camden,  Spelman,  Crake*  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  from  amongst  the  most  eminent  sages  of  the  law-  His 
personal  appearance  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  an  early  bio- 
grapher :  '  The  jewel  of  his  mind  was  put  into  a  fair  case,  a 

4  beautiful  body  with  comely  countenance ;  a  case  which  he  did 

*  wipe  and  keep  clean ;  delighting  in  good  cloathes,  well  worn, 

5  beipg  wont  to  remark,  that  the  outward  neatness  of  our  bodies 
'.should  be'a  monitor  of  purity  to  our  souls.'  He  avoided  all 
dissipation,  and  almost  recreation ;  except  an  occasional  game  at 
bowls.  Six  hours  sleep  sufficed  him,  from  nine  in  the  evening  to 
three  in  the  morning,  as  we  have  seen ;  though  prpbably  later 
infirmities  a  little  modified  the  plan.  Years  and  wealth  were 
carefully  managed  in  such  hands ;  perhaps  '  the  fine  gold'  too 
much  so.  Yet  when  laying  up  corruptible  treasures  for  bis  grand- 
children, a  severe  fall  from  his  horse  reminded  him  of  that 
inheritance  which  alone  is  durable,  as  well  as  of  the  frailty  of  his 
human  frame :  '  By  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,'  he  says  in 
the  last  record  of  his  memorandum-book,  '  though  I  was  in  the 
'  greatest  danger,  yet  I  had  not  the  least  hurt — nay,  no  hurt  at  all. 

*  For  Almighty  God  saitli  by  his  prophet  David,  the  angel  of  the 
'  Lord  tarrieth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivered* 
'  them,  et  nomen  domini  benedictum,  for  it  was  his  work.'  The 
pious  reader  will  gratefully  hail  this  devout  language :  trusting 
that  Sir  Edward's  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  might,  under  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  brought  his  mind  into  that 
path,  which  is  '  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.'  His  characteristic  love  of  order,  equity,  and  propriety 
attended  him  throughout.  He  fell  asleep  peacefully  in  the  83rd 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1633 ;  the  solemn  sup- 
plication 'Thy  kingdom  come, — thy  will  be  done/  being  the  final 
words  he  was  heard  to  utter.  On  the  4th  of  October,  in  the 
secluded  church  of  Tittleshall,  the  grave  closed  over  his  remains; 
and  still  groans  under  one  of  those  monstrous  monuments,  which 
mock  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

We  have  far  too  little  space  left,  to  attempt  giving  an  account 
of  those  great  works,  whereby  he  has  been  best  known  to  poste- 
rity.    His  thirteen  Books  of  Determined  Cases  under  Elizabeth 
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and  James  enjoy  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  calfed  The 
Reports  ;  instead  of  his  name  being  attached  to  them  in  common 
parlance,  as  occurs  in  the  instance  of  other  similar  authors.     The 
first  part  appeared  in  the  year  1600,  when  he  was   Attorney- 
General.     His  love  of  the  common  law  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  extraordinary,  since  he  would  fain  deduce  its  origin  from 
Brutus,  the  primaeval  king  of  England,  who  eleven  centuries 
before   Christ,  propounded  a   Greek  code  compiled   from  tbe 
earlier  labours  of  Trojan  lawyers !     Thus  deriving  its  sources 
from  mythology,  as  the  ancients  did  the  fountains  of  their  favorite 
rivers,  he  manifested  on  all  occasions  an  admiration  for  it  thorough- 
ly  superstitious,   if  not  positively   idolatrous.      Any    proposed 
alterations  he  considered  fraught  with  impiety,  and  pregnant  with 
danger.     In  the  fifth  book,  he  takes  occasion  to  give  a  long  and 
learned  dissertation  upon  Ecclesiastical  law,  of  no  slight  value  in 
that  day ;  and  to  which  Parsons  the  Jesuit  published  a  reply. 
Coke  noticed  it,  and  also  denounced  the  numerous  legal  heresies 
which  the  Catholics  were  then  producing  in  constant  abundance. 
'  These  volumes,'  says  he,  *  have  gloVious  and  godly  titles,  pro- 
'  mising  directions  for  the  conscience,  and  remedies  for  the  soul: 
'  but  mors  in  olla^ — there  is  death  in  the  pot ;'  which  he  politely 
likens  to  the  boxes  of  apothecaries,   always  estimated  by  Sir 
Edward,  as  just  so  much  poison.     The  Reports  came  out  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  with  prefaces  to  each,  evincing  from  time  to 
time  his  parental  anxiety  for  their  reception  in  the  world.    He 
insists  upon  his  having  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  obscurity,  am- 
biguity, jeopardy,  novelty,  and  prolixity !     With  regard  to  the 
last,  our  lawyers  must  certainly  entertain  very  singular  ideas ;  and 
whenever  we  hear  them  admiring  their  own  brevity,  it  reminds  us 
of  the  barber  at  Bagdat,  who  surnamed  himself  silent,  because  his 
tongue  only  ran  volubly  through  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  fbor- 
and-twenty  !     In  the  ninth  year  of  James,  when  the  eighth  book 
appeared,  Sir  Edward  Coke  pleads  more  strenuously  than  ever  for 
the  antiquity  of  that  darling  object  of  his  study, — the  common 
law.     Tracing  it  with  success  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest,  lie 
becomes  almost  poetical  as  he  ascends :  '  I  have  of  purpose,9  ttji 
he,  '  done  as  plainly  as  I  could,  and  as  briefly ;  for  the  laws  are 
'  not  like  those  things  of  nature,  which   shine   much  brighter 
'  through  chrystal  or  amber,  than  if  they  are  beheld  naked ;  nor 
'  like  to  pictures,  that  ever  delight  most,  when  garnished  with 
'  fresh  and  lively  colours,  or  graced  by  artificial  shadows/    The 
following  passage  is  really  beautiful,  as  descriptive  of  his  fervid 
patriotism,  when  sixty  years  of  age,  and  editing  his  eighth  volume: 

'  Whether  it  be  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  my  years  going  fiuft  OB, 
being  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  mine  age,  or  for  what  other  respect 
soever  it  be,  sure  I  am,  I  have  felt  this  eighth  work  much  more  psmM 
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than  any  of  the  others  hare  been  to  me.  And  yet  has  Almighty  God 
of  his  great  goodness,  amidst  my  public  employments,  enabled  me  here- 
unto. And  as  the  naturalists  say,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  bird  or 
fowl  of  the  wood,  or  of  the  plain,  that  doth  not  bring  somewhat  to  the 
building  and  garnishing  of  the  eagle's  nest,  some  cinnamon  and  other 
things  of  price  and  value,  and  some  juniper,  and  such  like  of  less  value, 
every  one  according  to  their  quality,  power,  and  ability  ;  so  ought 
every  man  according  to  his  power,  place,  and  capacity,  to  bring  some- 
what not  only  to  the  profit  and  adorning  of  our  dear  country,  (our 
great  eagle's  nest)  but  therein  also,  as  much  as  such  mean  instruments 
can,  to  express  their  inward  intention  and  desire  to  honour  the  peace- 
able days  of  his  Majesty's  happy  and  blessed  government  to  all  posterity.' 

— ib.,  p.  420. 

This  was  written  in  1611 ;  soon  after  which,  he  began  to  hold 
other  opinions  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  pedantic  and 
arbitrary  sovereign  !  Sometimes  he  breaks  out  into  a  religious 
apostrophe,  as  in  1613;  when  styling  himself  Chief  Justice 
d'Engleterre,  his  pen  thus  proceeds: 

(  Deo  patriae  tibi.  At  my  times  of  leisure,  after  my  public  services, 
(cheerfully  taking  industry,  my  old  acquaintance,  for  my  consort)  and 
aiming  at  the  good  of  my  dear  country,  for  my  comfort,  beginning  with 
this  continual  and  fervent  prayer — 'The  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us  !  Oh  prosper  thou  the  works  of  our  hands  upon 
us  !  Oh  prosper  thou  our  handy  work  :'  I  have  by  the  most  gracious 
direction  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  brought  forth  and  published' 
this  tenth  book/ — ib.,  p.  422. 

His  description  of  truth  is  also  too  excellent  to  be  omitted:  'It 
4  is  lost/  he  says,  4  by  too  much  altercation.  It  takes  small  delight 
4  in  varnish  of  words,  or  garnish  of  flowers,  for  simplex  est  servio 
%  Veritas.  The  place  of  truth  being  between  the  heart  and  the 
4  head,  doth  participate  of  them  both :  of  the  head  for  judgment ; 
4  and  of  the  heart  for  simplicity.'  The  Eleventh  Book  was  the 
last  printed  in  his  lifetime  in  1615;  which  he  concludes  by  an 
allusion  to  the  4  tempest  of  difficulties/  in  which  he  then  found 
himself;  yet  that  his  real  object  was,  'that  God  might  be  glorified, 
4  his  Majesty  honoured,  the  common  good  increased,  the  learned 
4  confirmed,  and  the  student  instructed/  The  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Books  were  published  in  1655  and  lt)58  respectively. 
His  biographer  rightly  tells  us  that  the  entire  work  comprehends 
4  an  immense  mass  of  decisions,  in  cases  in  which  the  ablest  lawyers 
4  pleaded,  the  greatest  judges  presided,  and  which  the  greatest 
4  lawyer  of  his  age  reported;  and  that  too  with  an  industry  that 
4  never  wearied,  and  an  accuracy  which  hardly  ever  failed.'  Even 
Lord  Bacon  allowed  that  had  it  not  been  for  these  unparalleled 
reports,  4  the  law  would  have  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast,'  and 
that  in  future  ages,  there  would  be  no  question,  whatever  might 
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then  be  thought,  who  was  the  noblest  man  in  this  respect  amongst 
all  his  contemporaries. 

The  Institutes  astonished  Westminster  Hall,  when  their  author 
verged  rapidly  towards  fourscore  !     He  informs  us,   that  before 
commencing  them,  he  '  directed  his  humble  suit  and  prayer  to  the 
'  Giver  of  all  goodness  and  knowledge  as  follows :  Oh  !  Father 
'  and  God  of  mercy,  give  me  wisdom,  the  assistant  of  thy  seats; — 
'  Oh  !  send  her  out  of  the  holy  heavens,  and  from  the  presence  of 
'  thy  greatness,  that  she  may  be  always  with  me,  and  labour  with 
'  me,  that  I  may  know  what  is  well-pleasing  unto  thee — Amen  T 
He  only  lived  to  see  the  first  volume  out ;  the  three  remaining 
ones  being  edited  long  after  his  decease.     This  arose  from  the 
iniquitous  seizure  of  his  papers,  by  the  Privy  Council,  when  he 
lay  on  his  dying  bed  :  nor  was  it  until  the  lapse  of  seven  yean 
had  rendered  the  Long  Parliament  paramount,  that  Charles  wm 
requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  restore  them  to  In 
family.     His  will  never  could  be  recovered ;  but  all   beside,  in- 
cluding the  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Institutes, 
and  fifty-one  minor  manuscripts,  found  their  way  bade  to  hk 
representatives.  The  Treatise  on  Bail«nd  Mainprae, — his  Com- 
plete Copyholder, — Book  of  Entries,  together  with  sundry  charm 
to  juries,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  notice.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
revelled  in  all  such  subjects ;  his  memory  being  a  perfect  encyclo- 
paedia of  precedents  and  authorities.     The  late  Charles  Butler 
considered  him  as  the  centre  of  modern  and  ancient  law;  the 
latter  commencing  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  assuming  its  pre- 
sent shape  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Cnarles  the  Second ;  when 
alterations  become  apparent,  through  the  introduction  of  recoveries 
(recently  abolished),  conveyances  to  uses,  testamentary  dnpoa- 
tions  by  wills,  extinction  of  military  tenures,  the  statute  of  fiandi 
and  perjuries,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  equitable 
jurisdiction,  the  discontinuance  of  real  actions,  and  the  mode  of 
trying  titles  to  landed  property  by  ejectment     A  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  former  modes  being  essential  to  the  modern 
barrister,  Butler  deemed  the  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  as  an 
immense  repository  of  every  thing  most  useful  or  interesting  in 
the  legal  learning  of  bygone  times.     A  perpetual  recognition  of 
Divine  providence  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  various  underta- 
kings, may  give  a  useful  hint  to  the  members  of  our  own  liberal 
professions.     '  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich ;'  and  so  does 
'  die  blessing  of  the  Lord ;'  with  this  boon  moreover  into  the 
bargain,  that '  it  addcth  no  sorrow  thereunto.'   In  finally  stunning 
up  tlie  character  of  Sir  Edward   Coke,  if  we  cannot  altogether 
say  that  he  was  longe  pulcherrimum  verce  Christiana  turn  vUm,  we 
may  at  least  with  greater  safety  intimate  both  to  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar,  that  turn  mortis  exemplum  in  hoc  liomine  cvnctispmpumhm 
fuisse,  guod  tarn  facile  sit  ccUumniari,  quam  difficile  fkit 
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But  a  few  remarks  are  now  due  to  the  publication  inscribed  at 
lie  head  of  this  article.  Sincerely  do  we  wish,  that  with  justice 
jo  ourselves  and  the  public,  our  impressions  could  be  the  reverse 
>f  what  they  are.  Having  known  something  previously  of  the 
uniable  and  respectable  biographer,  a  little  honest  laudation  of 
lis  labours  would  have  been  vastly  agreeable  to  our  feelings. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  if  this  were  afforded,  it  would  not  be 
lonesU  Our  duty  therefore  must  be  done.  That  industry  has 
jeen  exhibited  in  the  compilation,  we  are  ready  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne,'  not  strenuously  to  deny;  nor  will  we  quarrel 
pith  the  assertion,  should  any  newspaper  feel  disposed  to  make 
t,  that  some  of  the  characters  are  sketched  currente  calamo,  with 
luency  and  ease,  sufficiently  tolerable  for  an  album  or  an  annual. 
Yet  every  one  of  them  might  have  been  executed,  without  other 
naterials,  than  a  pretty  copious  biographical  dictionary.  The 
M>nes  and  body  of  the  book  are  all  second-hand ;  being  tran*» 
icriptions  to  the  letter  from  Rushworth,  Lord  Bacon,  the 
Parliamentary  History,  the  State  Trials,  and  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany. We  by  no  means  desire  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Johnson 
las  copied  without  acknowledgments;  very  far  from  it  Yet 
l  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  clever  chancery  clerk  could  have  put 
;ogether  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  pages ;  and  the  matter 
yould  have  been  turned  out  of  hand  more  correctly  too.  The 
worthy  compiler  never  loses  sight  of  the  shore,  for  the  length  of 
l  cable,  or  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  has  not  furnished  us 
yith  five  original  ideas,  or  independent  paragraphs,  or  sound 
►olid  -  reflections, — such  as  might  fairly  be  expected  to  fall  in 
common  conversation,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  age  and  attain- 
nents, — throughout  two  volumes  containing  upwards  of  sixty 
jheets  in  octavo,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  no  unrea- 
sonable meadow  of  margin, — and  costing  to  the  purchaser  a 
iovereign  and  a  shilling  of  his  money  !  The  style  is  unaffected 
enough ;  if  slip  slop  is  to  pass  for  an  absence  of  affectation.  Let 
us  open  the  work  at  random,  and  take  a  specimen  : 

'  These  two  princes,  Charles  and  James,  thus  far  differed  widely  ; 
they  were  both,  however,  unlucky  fellows;  the  one  embroiled  in  a 
civil  war,  which  ended  in  his  death  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  other 
escaping  on  one  or  two  great  occasions,  from  being  murdered,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Both  his  parents  perished  untimely,  one  mur- 
dered, and  the  other  beheaded.' — ib.,  p.  298. 

Liable  to  similar  animadversion  is  such  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing, also  selected  accidentally,  ad  aperturam  libri  * 

e  Essex  at  length  relented  ;  himself  humbled  at  court ;  but  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  Irish  expedition,  but  failed  in  its  execution  ;  was  again 
in  disgrace ;  and  was  admitted  to  Egerton's  custody,  who  again  be- 
friended him/ — Vol.  I.,  p.  39. 

vol.  in.  2  o 
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We  think  that  no  classical  writer  would  permit  such  expres- 
sions to  escape  his  pen,  as  'fortune's  persevering  frowns'  in 
any  serious,  or  elaborate  piece  of  biography ;  with  many  others  . 
far  too  numerous  to  note  down ;  and  which  indeed  it  would  seem 
captious  to  mention.  With  regard,  however,  to  adverbial  limita- 
tions, the  words  '  probably ' — ' perhaps' — or  now  and  then  'per- 
haps in  some  measure,'  occur  so  often,  that  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters, hardly  any  certainties  are  left  for  the  understanding  to  rest 
upon.  So  again  as  to  'talented, '  an  able  observer,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  declares  that  whoever  is  guilty 
of  using  it,  may  be  deemed  incurable  for  life;  or  something  to 
that  effect  What  then  would  he  say  to  our  author,  with  whom 
it  certainly  occurs  ad  nauseam ;  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  few 
lines :  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  106  ?  Indeed  the  tautologies  and  reitera- 
tions generally,  both  as  to  phrases  and  even  circumstantial  detaik, 
are  most  painful.  The  parentage  of  Lady  Hatton ;  the  character 
of  Buckingham ;  the  stale  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth  threatening 
*  to  unfrock '  a  bishop,  for  the  sake  of  Ely  Garden ;  the  intem- 
perance of  Clement  Coke  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  death 
of  Sir  Edward  himself; — are  all  more  or  less  repeated  twice  with 
a  carelessness  almost  inconceivable,  on  the  hypothesis  of  die  same 
person  editing  the  two  volumes.  There  are  passages  and  anec- 
dotes, which  occur  three  times;  and  one  vulgar  saying  of  king 
James,  if  our  memory  be  correct,  no  less  than  four!  The 
grammatical  errors  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  206,  344*  may  no  doubt  hate 
been  faults  of  the  press;  yet  throughout,  there  a  a  failure  ia 
those  minute  accuracies,  attention  to  which  must  be  habitual,  if  % 
exist  at  all ;  and  which  is  the  result  only  of  the  dearest  apprehen- 
sions of  the  beautiful.  Our  censures  must  also  extend  to  certain 
delinquencies  of  a  graver  kind.  The  dates  present  in  many  in- 
stances,— a  full  dozen  at  least, — what  we  can  only  describe  ft  * 
chaos  of  contrarieties.  But  little  better  are  the  statement  as  19 
numbers  and  places :  see  for  example  the  division  against  Lorf 
Middlesex ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  138 ;  or  the  return  of  the  deposed  CUrf 
Justice  to  Parliament,  for  one  seat  instead  of  another.  Thegmt 
subject  of  the  Memoir  is  moreover  pourtrayed  as  an  dderif  ftf* 
sonage  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  in  the  very  act  of 
widow  !  For  this  heinous  offence,  our  indignation 
severer  sentence,  than  commending  Cuthbert  William 
Esquire,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister- at- Law,  to  the  tenda 
of  all  comely  sexagenarians  in  the  kingdom ;  especially 
may  be  contemplating  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  a  fiwt, 
second,  or  third  time  !  What— "a  gentleman  in  high  health,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  wedding,  elderly  at  forty-eight  I  We  shall  not 
of  course  infoim  the  world,  how  respectable  a  complement  sf 
summers  may  have  passed  over  our  own  forehead,  to  qualify  ai 
for  the  chair  of  criticism ;  but  this  we  will  vouchsafe  to  say,  that 
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although  here  and  there  a  silvery  curl,  or  the  symptom  possibly 
of  an  approaching  snow-wreath,  may  be  visible  to  very  searching 
eyes,  we  still  consider  ourselves  on  the  sunny  side  of  sixty,  and 
running  no  immediate  risk  of  being  enrolled  amongst  elderly 
persons.  We  venture  to  indulge  a  little  in  this  innocent  banter, 
that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  too  angry  in  what  we  have  already 
written,  or  are  now  about  to  observe.  To  speak  seriously  then, 
we  must  mention,  that  when  our  biographer  alludes  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  Spanish  match,  which  never  was  consummated; 
— to  the  opulent  treasuries  of  Elizabeth  and  James;— to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  a  century  after  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  or  when  he  sneers  at  the  'hypocrisy'  of  the  Puritans,  their 
want  of  *  respectability,'  their  i  pretences  of  patriotism/ — as  con- 
trasted with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  WHtgift,  Laud,  and 
Strafford,  or  the  'high-mindedness'  of  the  profligate  Henrietta; 
— he  betrays  an  ignorance  of  history,  which  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  rare.  We  protest  also  against  the  irrelevant 
recommendation  of  a  certain  Lire  of  Selden,  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther ;  a  work  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  we  hope  is  of 
another  sort,  as  to  solid  merit,  than  the  Siamese  Twins  before  us. 
It  is  not  customary,  we  believe,  for  modest  persons  to  draw  bills 
of  fame  upon  public  favour,  payable  at  sight  in  this  way,  to  the 
credit  and  profit  of  near  relations.  See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  122,  183, 
295.  We  could  also  have  well  spared  the  thousand  times  fold 
history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  unnecessary  dissertation 
on  the  Civil  Wars ;  the  tedious  siege  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  the 
defence  of  Caldecott  Manor  House;  the  long  catalogues  of 
trunks,  books,  and  papers ;  the  description  of  Hempstead  church, 
and  Hervey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  last 
being  '  known  to  St  Ambrose ;'  the  account  of  Stone,  the  Mason, 
and  Tom  Raby,  the  Parish-clerk  or  Sexton  at  Tittleshall ;  with 
the  dull  pilgrimage  thither  by  our  author,  and  his  gift  so  touch- 
ingly  intimated,  rather  than  recorded,  of  'a  valedictory  half- 
crown.'  Most  of  these  matters  have  about  as  much  connexion 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke's  real  life  and  character,  as  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Delineations  of  notorieties  and  trifles,  foreign  altoge- 
ther to  the  subject,  or  at  all  events  lugged  in  by  the  neck  mid 
shoalders,  wear  the  aspect  of  cockneyism  and  book-making.  The 
present  publication  might  easily  be  compressed  into  a  neat  sevea 
and  sixpenny  post-octavo,  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself;  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  friendliness,  we  recommend  this  course  to  him, 
should  a  second  edition  be  called  for. 
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Art.  II.     The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitrficld,  M.A. 
By  Robert  Philip.     Hvo.     London. 
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E  are  warranted  to  affirm/  said  a  revered  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  contemporary  with  him,*  cthat  scarce 
*  any  one  of  Christ's  ministers,  since  the  apostles'  days,  has  ex- 
6  ceeded,  scarce  any  one  has  equalled,  Whitefield/  To  this  testi- 
mony, which  is  quoted  by  our  author,  p.  543,  we  shall  add  that 
of  his  still  more  celebrated  contemporary,  Toplady. 

'  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him  the  Apostle  of  toe 
English  Empire,  in  point  of  zeal  for  God,  a  long  coarse  of  inde- 
fatigable and  incessant  labours,  unparalleled  disinterestedness,  and  n- 
tonishingly  extensive  usefulness. 

'  If  the  absolute  command  over  the  passions  of  immense  auditories 
be  the  mark  of  a  consummate  orator,  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  age. 
If  the  strongest  good  sense,  the  most  generous  expansions  of  heart,  the 
most  artless  but  captivating  affability,  the  brightest  cheerfulness,  snd 
the  promptest  wit,  enter  into  the  composition  of  social  excellence,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the  world. 

'  If  to  be  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  ;  if  a  union  of  the  most  brilliant  with  the  most  solid  miiw- 
terial  gifts,  ballasted  by  a  deep  and  humbling  experience  of  grace,  snd 
crowned  with  the  most  extended  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinneri 
and  edification  of  saints,  be  signatures  of  a  commission  from  heaven, 
George  White  field  cannot  but  stand  highest  on  the  modern  list  of 
Christian  ministers. 

'  England  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  greatest  men,  in  il- 
most  every  walk  of  useful  knowledge.  At  the  head  of  these  are- 
Archbishop  Bradwardin,  the  prince  of  divines  ;  Milton,  the  prince 
of  poets ;  Newton,  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  Whitefibld,  the 
prince  of  preachers.' — Philip,  p.  548. 

Of  a  similar  tenor,  and  of  a  tone  scarcely  less  impassioned,  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  Whitefield's  evangelical  contempora- 
ries ;  while  those  who  despised  his  religion,  including  persons  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  their  day,  not  less  universally  attest  hi 
exalted  excellence  as  a  man,  and  his  unequalled  power  as  ft 
speaker.  That  there  must  have  been  a  great  charm  in  his  preach- 
ing is  manifest  alike  from  the  kind,  the  extent,  and  the  duration 
of  his  popularity.  It  commenced  with  his  very  first  services* 
when  he  was  raw  from  college,  without  any  training  for  the 
pulpit,  and  with  very  imperfect  theological  views.     And  it  never 
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left  him — for  we  do  not  reckon  the  momentary  interruption  of  it 
which  arose  from  his  rupture  with  the  Wesleys — through  a  pro- 
longed ministry  of  thirty-four  years.  It  followed  him  every 
where ;  in  villages,  in  towns,  in  the  metropolis,  in  England,  in 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  America.  It  in  vol  vea  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  characters.  '  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,'  and  not  they  only,  but  the  learned  and  the  noble  too  ; 
philosophers,  infidels,  and  courtiers,  extolling  the  preacher,  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  Gospel.  It  bore  down  all  opposition ;  and 
this,  in  his  case,  was  of  universal  magnitude  and  variety.  But  it 
was  of  no  consequence.  Whether  bishops  frowned,  or  more 
regular  brethren  kept  aloof,  or  mobs  assaulted,  or  fools  played 
larlequin,  all  was  but  as  the  foam  of  the  waves,  through  which 
;he  unimpeded  vessel  was  passing  gallantly.  It  affected  multi- 
;udes  without  precedent.  The  inadequacy  of  the  largest  churches 
Irove  him  to  the  fields;  and  where  other  preachers  have  gathered 
i  few  hundreds,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  very  often 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  years  his  visits  to  the  same  parts  were  frequent ; 
fet  to  the  last  his  popularity  was  not  only  undiminished,  but  aug- 
menting. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  account  for  the  unexampled 
popularity  of  Whitefield.  There  was  nothing  in  his  youth  that 
gave  any  promise,  either  of  talent  or  usefulness.  No  process  of 
education  through  which  he  went  was  adapted  to  prepare  him  for 
the  course  he  ran.  None  of  his  productions  give  any  indication 
of  great,  or  even  of  considerable  intellectual  power.  He  was  not 
eminent,  either  for  beauty  of  style,  for  strength  of  argument,  or 
For  depth  of  divinity.  From  whence  then  his  popularity  ?  If  we 
jay  it  arose  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  why  did  not  the 
same  times  give  it  to  his  contemporaries?  There  lived  at  the 
same  period  many  men  greater  in  intellect,  more  powerful  with 
the  pen — men  who,  by  their  writings,  occupy  now  a  much  larger 
space  in  the  public  mind  than  Whitefield  does ;  but  none  of  them 
bad  his  popularity.  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  ?  The  question 
is  an  interesting  one,  especially  as  it  affects  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  unmeasurable  importance,  if  it  be  possible,  to  attain  a 
similar  power  over  the  human  mind.  And,  although  we  shall  not 
pretend,  any  more  than  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
to  answer  the  question  completely,  we  shall  yet  throw  out  such 
thoughts  on  it  as  have  been  suggested  by  reading  the  very  in- 
teresting and  able  volume  before  us. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  White- 
field  possessed,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  natural  attributes  of 
an  efiective  speaker.  The  graceful  dignity  of  his  person  amounted 
even  to  'majesty  ;'  while  it  seems  difficult  for  any  thing  to  have 
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exceeded  the  courteousness  and  simple  affability  of  his  manners. 
His  voice  must  have  had  an  amazing  power  and  compass,  to  bare 
been  capable  of  a  melodious  utterance  so  loud  and  vehement  as 
the  control  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people  implies.  Hw 
delivery  was  singularly  easy,  unconstrained,  and  natural,  ever 
varying  with  his  topics,  and  never  less  natural  when  most  im- 
passioned; while  his  countenance  and  gestures  were  Strikingly 
in  keeping,  and  powerfully  contributed,  both  to  the  full  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments,  and  the  deep  emotions  of  his  auditory. 

We  have  erred,  perhaps,  in  classing  all  these  particulars  under 
the  natural  attributes  of  an  effective  speaker ;  and  we  the  rather 
make  this  concession,  since  it  may  be  hastily  assumed,  that 
excellencies,  because  they  are  sometimes  natural,  are  incapable 
of  being  acquired.  But  of  this  more  presently.  Whitefield  paid 
great  attention  to  his  delivery,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  doing 
so.  His  habit  (a  proper  and  inevitable  habit  in  an  itinerant)  of 
preaching  the  same  sermons  over  again,  gave  an  opportunity  of 
tracing  this  in  a  singular  manner. 

'  He  left  nothing  to  accident  that  he  could  regulate  by  care*  in  hi* 
delivery.  Hence  practised  speakers  and  shrewd  observers  could  tell  at 
once,  whenever  he  delivered  a  sermon  for  the  first  time.  Foote  and 
Garrick  maintained  that  his  oratory  was  not  at  its  full  height,  until  he 
had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times.  Franklin  says,  'By  hearing 
him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons  newly  com- 
posed, and  those  he  had  preached  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
tJ  is  delivery  of  the  latter,  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition, 
that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was  so 
perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  interested  in  the 
subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  discourse.'  * 

—pp.  558,  559. 

In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  it  is  possible  to  imitate  him.  We 
will  explicitly  state  our  conviction  that  it  is  highly  important  to 
do  so.     We  fully  concur  in  the  following  spirited  remarks  of  our 

author  on  this  subject : 

*  He  'sought  out  acceptable  '  tones,  and  gestures,  and  looks,  as  well 
as  'acceptable  words/  Was  Whitefield  right?  Then  how  many, 
like  myself,  are  far  wrong !  Let  the  rising  ministry  take  warning ! 
Awkwardness  in  the  pulpit  is  a  sin  ;  monotony  a  sin ;  dulness  a  sin ; 
and  all  of  them  sins  against  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls.  These,  be 
it  ever  remembered,  invent  too  many  excuses  already  for  evading  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel ;  do  not,  therefore,  place  yourself,  STCDiirr, 
among  their  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  graceful  ia 
gesture,  and  natural  in  tone,  as  to  be  grammatical.  Yon  would 
noi  dare  to  violate  gram  mar ;  dare  not  to  lie  vulgar  or  rapid  is 
manner.  Your  spirituality  of  mind  is  too  low,  and  your  comma- 
nion   with    God   too  slight,  and  your  love  of  the  truth  too  cold,  if 
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they  can  be  endangered  by  cultivating  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the 
pulpit,'— pp.  560,  561. 

It  may  seem  questionable,  perhaps,  whether,  according  to  our 
author  in  this  extract,  'it  is  as  easy  to  be  graceful  in  gesture, 
6  and  natural  in  tope,  as  to  be  grammatical :'  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  as  effectually  attained,  if  half  the  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  it  At  all  events,  if  the  success  were  but 
small,  every  pneacher  might,  like  Whitefield,  pay  attention  to  his 
delivery.  How  small  a  number  do  so  may  be  gathered  by  the 
reader,  if  he  will  ask  himself,  how  many  preachers  would  go  on 
improving  the  delivery  of  a  discourse,  if  they  should  preach  it 
forty  times  in  succession.  The  majority,  we  suspect,  would  de- 
form it  on  the  fortieth  occasion  with  the  same  defects  amidst 
which  it  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word,  however,  respecting  the  very  resigned 
feeling  prevalent  with  most  speakers,  as  to  the  permanent  absence 
sd  those  oratorical  qualifications  which  they  have  not  been  born 
with.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  no  man  can  give  himself 
a  loud  and  melodious  voice,  or  an  aspect  of  courteous  majesty. 
These  are  native,  and  distinguish  the  highly  favoured  individuals 
who  possess  them.  So  far  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low, as  seems  to  be  too  generally  supposed,  that  less  favoured  in- 
dividuals are  doomed  to  antagonist  defects  without  remedy.  There 
are  ways  by  which  the  power  of  the  voice  may  be  very  much  im- 
proved, of  which  Demosthenes  declaiming  at  the  sea-side  is  a 
familiar  example ;  and  the  art  of  managing  the  voice  may  be  in> 
proved  still  more.  And  if  we  cannot  acquire  a  strictly  native 
charm  of  deportment,  we  may  at  least,  by  avoiding  slovenliness, 
rudeness,  and  other  unpleasant  qualities,  approach  to  the  same 
effect.  Even  Whitefield's  loveliness,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
set  off  by  the  extreme  and  uniform  neatness  of  his  person. 

If  Whitefield  paid  great  attention  to  his  delivery,  he  probably 
paid  scarcely  less  to  his  style.  We  say  probably  rather  than  cer- 
tainly, because  there  is  no  appearance  of  pains  in  his  style,  and 
because  no  intimation  is  given  that  he  bestowed  labour  upon  it. 
The  probability,  however,  amounts  in  our  judgment  to  a  certainty ; 
since  it  is  incredible  that  a  speaker  who,  for  the  sake  of  effect, 

Cid  so  much  attention  to  one  method  of  producing  it,  should 
ve  been  negligent  of  another  of  at  least  equal  value — and  since 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  fallen  upon  such  a  style 
as  he  habitually  maintained,  in  any  way  of  carelessness  or  acci- 
dent It  is  characterized  by  a  uniform,  noble,  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, which  must  have  been  as  much  aimed  at  as  the  *  natu- 
ralness '  (to  use  our  author's  not  very  graceful,  but  scarcely  avoid- 
able term)  of  his  manner;  and  if  it  was  cultivated  by  him  with 
such  complete  care  as  to  conceal  the  effort,  this  only  increases 
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our  idea  both  of  his  pains  and  his  success.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Whitefield's  style,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange 
that  we  should  thus  eulogize  it ;  the  feeling  primarily  resulting 
from  an  examination  of  it  being  that  it  is  no  way  remarkable. 
But  its  being  no  way  remarkable  is  the  very  perfection  we  ad- 
mire. It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  it  so  admirably  exhibit! 
his  subject,  permitting  it  to  appear,  not  only  distinctly,  but  ex- 
clusively, before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  without  any  low 
qualities  on  the  one  hand  to  disgust,  or  any  fine  ones  on  the  other 
to  excite  admiration.  It  is  light  through  a  perfectly  achromatic 
lens ;  it  is  nourishment  in  a  perfectly  tasteless  vehicle.  For  the 
illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  will  give  a  short  extract,  taken  at 
random  from  the  volume  before  us ;  recommending  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  choice  of  good  old  English  words,  and  die 
entire  subordination  of  the  composition  to  the  sentiment  which  it 
is  to  convey. 

'  If  you  say  you  are  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  am  sure,  that  wiD  be  it- 
hinderance  to  your  salvation ;  indeed  it  will  not,  if  yon  lay  hold  «■ 
him  by  faith.  Read  the  evangelists,  and  see  how  kindly  hie  behaved 
to  his  disciples,  who  fled  from  him,  and  denied  him.  *  Go,  tell  my 
brethren/  says  he.  He  did  not  say,  Go,  tell  those  traitors;  but, '  G% 
tell  my  brethren,  and  Peter  ;'  as  though  he  said,  Go,  tell  my  brethren  is 
general,  and  poor  Peter  in  particular,  '  that  I  am  risen/  O  comfort 
his  poor  drooping  heart ;  tell  him  1  am  reconciled  to  him ;  bid  him 
weep  no  more  so  bitterly  :  for,  though  with  oaths  and  corset  he  thrice 
denied  me,  yet  I  have  died  for  his  sins,  1  am  risen  again  for  his  justi- 
fication ;  I  freely  forgive  him  all.  Thus  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  was  our  all-merciful  High  Priest.  And  do  yon  think  he  hti 
changed  his  nature,  and  forgets  poor  sinners,  now  he  is  exalted  it  die 
right  hand  of  God  ?  No  ;  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever ;  and  sitteth  there  only  to  make  intercession  for  us.  Come,  theft, 
ye  harlots ;  come,  ye  publicans  ;  come,  ye  most  abandoned  of  sumen; 
come,  and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ/ — p.  580. 

Little  as  there  is  remarkable  in  this  kind  of  style,  its  entire 
freedom  from  improprieties  is  very  remarkable ;  especially 

we  recollect  how  uniformly  this  qualitv  characterised  hifpL 

ing  in  all  places  and  circumstances,  from  the  commencement 
the  end  of  his  ministry.  It  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the 
careful  neatness  of  his  person  and  courteousness  of  his  manners; 
and  must  have  contributed  powerfully,  we  think,  to  his  ameeeaa 
He  could  thus  be  understood  by  all,  without  offending  any ;  am* 
he  was  prepared  to  be  equally  at  home  among  the  rabbit  * 
Moorfields,  and  the  nobility  at  Lady  Huntingdon's.  The  stpb 
of  Whitefield  stands  in  most  instructive  and  advantageous  Me> 
trast  with  the  ambitious  composition  of  most  modern 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  taken  as  a  model. 
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If  it  was  Whitefield's  first  maxim  that  his  manner  should  be 
natural,  and  his  second  that  his  style  should  be  simple,  it  was  his 
third  that  his  utterance  should  be  impassioned.  He  admired  the 
character  given  of  a  German  reformer,  who,  as  a  preacher,  was 
vividu8  vultus,  vividi  oculi,  vividce  mantes,  denigue  omnia  vividcu 
Accordingly,  his  own  oratory  was  instinct  with  life. 

*  Every  accent  of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear ;  every  feature  of  his 
face,  every  motion  of  his  hands,  every  gesture,  spoke  to  the  eye ;  so 
that  the  most  dissipated  and  thoughtless  found  their  attention  invo- 
luntarily fixed/ — p.  558. 

Wemustgo  further,  and  say,  thatWhitefield  felt  it  his  duty  to  obey 
the  commands  given  to  some  of  the  prophets — to  smite  with  the 
hand,  stamp  with  the  foot,  and  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trumpet,  as 
well  as  to  beseech  with  tears.  Winter  says  of  him,  'this  freedom 
'  in  the  use  of  his  passions  often  put  my  pride  to  the  trial.  I 
'  could  hardly  bear  such  unreserved  use  of  tears,  and  the  scope 
4  he  gave  to  his  feelings ;  for  sometimes  he  exceedingly  wept,  stamped 

*  loudly  and  passionately,  and  was  frequently  so  overcome,  that  for 

*  a  few  seconds,  you  would  suspect  he  never  could  recover ;  and, 

*  when  he  did,  nature  required  some  little  time  to  compose  herself/ 

'  I  have  known  him  avail  himself  of  the  formality  of  the  judge 
putting  on  his  black  cap,  to  pronounce  sentence.  With  his  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  his  heart  almost  too  big  to  admit  of  speech,  he  would  say, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  c  1  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning 
cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it !  I  must  pronounce  sentence ! '  Then,  in 
a  strain  of  tremendous  eloquence,  he  would  repeat  our  Lord's  words, 

*  Depart,  ye  cursed/  and  not  without  a  very  powerful  description  of  the 
nature  of  that  curse.  But  it  was  only  by  hearing  him,  and  by  beholding 
his  attitude  and  tears,  that  a  person  could  well  conceive  the  effect/ 

— pp.  567,  558. 

We  confess  that  the  reading  of  this  passage  has  stirred  in  us 
as  it  doubtless  has  in  many  of  our  readers,  some  feelings  akin  to 
Cornelius  Winter's.  It c  puts  our  pride  to  the  trial,'  to  think  that 
human  kind,  and  we  ourselves  among  them,  are  to  be  moved  by 
such  a  process  as  this.  It  is  our  boast,  that  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  and  we  challenge  a  greater  regard  to  the  understanding. 
We  want  more  argument,  more  thought,  more  mind.  This  is 
treating  us  as  children.  But  there  is  no  disputing  against  facts. 
And  the  broad  fact  stands  out  beyond  controversy,  that  this 
preaching  attracted  multitudes,  and  (under  a  divine  blessing)  con- 
.  verted  multitudes,  while  preachers  of  far  higher  intellectual  power 
have  not  achieved  a  thousandth  part  of  Whitefield's  acceptance 
or  success.  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  unanswerable.  We  are 
not  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  recommendation  of  particular 
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expedients — the  condemning-cap  for  example ;  but  we  do  think 
the  whole  case  is  eminently  instructive.  It  teaches  us  that  it  is 
pride  which  revolts  at  the  employment  of  impassioned  oratory  m 
the  pulpit;  that,  as  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  public  speaker, 
in  spite  of  our  boasted  reason,  we  are  children ;  and  that  he  is  the 
most  eloquent  man  who  has  courage  enough  to  treat  us  as  suck 
Even  Cornelius  Winter  might  well  have  exchanged  all  his  judi- 
ciousness for  a  tithe  of  his  master's  triumphs. 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  felt  on  this  subject  might  be  got  over, 
perhaps,  if  a  distinction  were  strongly  made  between  writing  and 
speaking,  and  the  style  and  method  proper  to  each.  The  obser- 
vation of  not  a  few  years  has  forced  a  conviction  very  deeply  into 
our  minds,  that  admirable  written  discourses  are  not  fit  to  be 
spoken,  and  that  admirable  spoken  discourses  are  not  fit  to  be 
written.  Not  that  a  well-written  discourse  will  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  such  by  an  intelligent  audience ;  but  it  never  oanprooace 
the  effect  which  a  spoken  discourse  ought  to  produce.  Tne  style 
in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  it  is  fit  to  write,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  orator.  He  must  employ  more  freedom,  more  expansion, 
more  familiarity,  more  point,  than  we  can  bear  to  see  upon  paper. 
We  can  hear  with  pleasure,  what  we  could  not  read  without  dfc- 
gust  And  not  without  reason.  The  state  andoocnpatieMfJk 
mind  in  the  two  cases  are  widely  different  Thn  nHuntion  we  pay 
in  reading  is  more  close  and  scrutinizing  than  what  we  commonly 
pay  to  a  speaker ;  while  our  mental  calmness,  with  the  liberty  of 
pausing  and  pondering,  and  reviewing  what  we  have  read,  not 
only  allows,  out  requires  the  thought  to  be  close,  the  argument 
secure,  the  manner  compact,  and  tne  style  condensed.  It  is  & 
otherwise  when  we  are  hearing.  Then  our  attention  is  slightly 
engaged,  until  the  speaker  can  succeed  in  riveting  it ;  and  when 
he  does  so,  it  is  by  awakening  our  feelings,  and  so  destroying  at 
once  the  inward  calm  of  a  reader.  The  attention  he  obtains  ii 
in  important  respects  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we  apply 
to  a  book.  In  reading  we  exert  ourselves;  in  hearing  we  fUsv 
ourselves  to  be  led  by  another.  In  the  latter  case  we  we  lev 
active,  and  require  more  stimulus.  And,  as  the  speaker  kmies 
on  in  his  course,  allowing  us  no  time  to  pause  or  to  deliberate*  til 
thoughts  ought  to  be  fewer  than  would  be  comprised 
pages  of  good  writing  as  could  be  read  in  the  same  ti 
over  a  larger  space,  presented  to  the  eye  in  various  fim%  mi 
pressed  in  various  ways  on  the  heart. 

If  our  remarks  on  this  subject  are  just,  they  will  snpplf  ft 
ficient  reason  why  Whitefield's  Sermons,  although  nous 
mens  of  spoken  discourses,  are  nothing  as  written  eompoi 
They  could  not  have  been  good  writing,  wither  bftfrnsshg  hi 
oratory.     It  will  be  easily  seen,  also,  w  <  ainiosi  of  fe 

habit  of  writing  sermons  for  the  pulpit,  ana  illwMebfck 
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«rf  reading  them  there.  But  on  this  matter,  as  we  fear  strong 
feelings  may  be  against  us  in  some  quarters,  we  will  fortify  our- 
selves with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Southey,  on  Whitefield's  preaching, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Philip.  Referring  to  the  improved  delivery  of  his 
old  sermons,  he  says — 

'  It  was  a  great  advantage,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  the 
greatest,  which  he  derived  from  repeating  his  discourses,  and  reciting 
instead  of  reading  them.  Had  they  been  delivered  from  a  written 
copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last :  the  paper  would 
have  operated  as  a  spell,  from  which  he  could  not  depart ; — invention 
sleeping,  while  the  utterance  followed  the  eye.  But,  when  he  had 
nothing  before  him  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  addressing,  the 
judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memory,  were  called 
forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been  felt  to  come  feebly 
tan  the  tongue,  or  to  mil  heavily  on  the  ear ;  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  matter  newly  laid  in  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  fresh 
from  the  feefing  *f  the  moment.  They  who  lived  with  him  could 
trace  him,  in  his  sermons,  to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been  reading, 
or  the  subject  which  had  recently  taken  his  attention.  But  the  ra- 
diant points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  pw^nj  lliij  were 
bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  of  a  Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  in  iull 
play/ — p.  659. 

We  respectfully  commend  these  remarks  to  those  ministers  of 
the  present  day  whom  they  may  concern.  If  they  have  any  wish 
to  be  Whitefields — and  they  ought  to  have — they  must  throw  away 
their  crutches. 

Whitefield's  design  in  adopting  an  impassioned  oratory,  was,  of 
course,  to  kindle  the  passions  of  his  hearers.  As  conducive  to  the 
same  end,  he  made — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — great 
use  of  the  pencil.  He  painted  the  scenes  which  he  wished  his 
bearers  to  feel ;  such  as  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  his  son,  or  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  A  fine  and  vigorous  imagination  eminently 
qualified  him  for  this.  But,  if  few  preachers  can  do  it  so  well  as 
be  did,  all  should  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Effective  oratory 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  painting  for  the  ear.  Some  living 
preachers  are  magnificent  instances  of  the  power  of  this  art;  and 
every  preacher  should  set  it  down  among  the  necessary  elements 
of  his  professional  wisdom,  and  do  his  best  at  it. 

The  constituents  of  Whitefield's  eloquence  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  must  be  considered  as  forming  only  its  mechani- 
cal parts.  The  soul  of  it  was  his  own  deep  and  elevated  piety. 
His  fervent  spirituality  of  mind,  and  continual  rejoicing  in  God, 
were  still  more  extraordinary  than  his  natural  endowments.  Hence 
an  inexhaustible  impulse,  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  preach  well; 
and  hence  too  the  glowing  passions  which  were  always  blazing  in 
himself,  and  kindled  in   others.     Upon  this  subject  we   trans- 
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cribe  with  great  pleasure,  and  entire  concurrence,  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Philip. 

'  After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  Whitefield's  power,  was  bis  dcvctitmd 
spirit.  Had  he  been  less  prayerful,  he  would  have  been  less  powerful. 
He  was  the  prince  of  preachers  without  the  veil,  because  he  was  t 
Jacob  '  within  the  veil/  His  face  shone  when  he  came  down  from  tbe 
mount,  because  he  had  been  long  alone  with  God  upon  the  mount.  It 
was  this  won  for  him  the  title  seraphic  ;  not  in  the  scholastic,  but  in 
the  angelic  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  was  a  human  seraph ;  and  thai 
burnt  out  in  the  blaze  of  his  own  lire.  What  then  ? — he  often  ascend- 
ed in  it,  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant  did  in  the  flame  of  Manoah '•  sa- 
crifice ;  and  always  '  did  wondrously '  when  he  descended.  He  wn 
so  often  at  the  throne,  and  always  so  near  it,  that,  like  the  apocalyptic 
angel,  he  came  down,  '  clothed  with  its  rainbow.' — p.  565. 

And  yet,  had  Whitefield  been  only  seraphic,  he  had  not  been* 
powerful  preacher.  It  will  no  more  do  to  separate  the  spirit  of 
eloquence  from  its  mechanism,  than  its  mechanism  from  its  spirit 
If  we  would  speak  well  on  religion,  we  must  be  very  pious;  but, 
if  we  are  ever  so  pious,  we  must  try  to  speak  well.  That  good 
speaking,  even  when  no  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  has  a  pow- 
erful influence,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances; and  the  idea  might  be  further  confirmed,  by  the  anecdote 
of  the  young  infidel,  who,  getting  up  to  mimic  Whitefield  for 
amusement,  spoke  to  his  own  conversion,  and  the  dismay  of  his 
companions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that,  if  any 
one  could  preach  like  Whitefield,  even  without  piety,  he  would 
preach  powerfully.  Eloquence  has  its  adaptation  to  human  na- 
ture, and  will  have  its  effect  and  its  reward,  apart  from  the 
character  of  him  who  uses  it.  And  to  the  production  of  its  appro- 
priate effect  it  is  indispensable.  We  wish  all  preachers  to 
remember  this;  not,  assuredly,  for  the  sake  of  making  them 
regardless  of  piety,  without  which  no  man  ever  can  preach  like 
Whitefield,  or  even  ought  to  preach  the  gospel  at  all ;  but  far  the 
sake  of  prevailing  with  them  to  join  eloquence  with  piety,  and 
not,  under  a  false  notion  of  the  exclusive  importance  of  personal 
religion  in  a  minister,  to  separate  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
existence  for  the  moving  of  the  world,  from  the  only  machinery 
by  which  the  motion  can  be  communicated. 

In  bringing  our  remarks  on  this  volume  to  a  close,  we  shoald 
apologize  to  trie  author  and  the  public,  perhaps,  for  having  devoted 
so  little  attention,  either  to  the  Life,  or  the  Tunes,  of  WhitefiekL 
We  have  not  avoided  these  subjects  because  we  thought  the* 
uninviting,  or  barren  of  interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in- 
teresting in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  admirably  treated  in  the 
volume  before  us.  But  they  defy  compression.  And  while  «• 
hope  the  topics  which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  handle  wflilsK 
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be  without  their  use  and  fruitful ness,  we  must  warmly  recommend 
the  entire  work  to  perusal.  Mr.  Philip  has  done  a  valuable  service 
to  the  religious  public  by  his  labours ;  and  his  book  can  scarcely 
be  read  without  great  instruction,  entertainment,  and  profit  We 
feel  tempted  to  close  this  article  with  the  following  short  extract. 

'  It  will  surprise  and  grieve  not  a  few  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  I  tell  them  that  the  bones  of  Whitefield  are  not  entire.  Part  of 
his  right  arm  was  sent  to  this  country.  I  hope  it  is  not  here  still.  If 
I  thought  it  were  not  returned,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  tell  the 
American  Ambassador  where  to  find  it,  and  urge  him  to  claim  it  in 
the  name  of  his  country. 

c  About  two  years  ago,  a  visitor  in  London  invited  me  to  see  '  a 
curiosity,  sure  to  gratify  me.'  He  mistook  my  taste.  I  went,  and  he 
placed  on  the  table  a  long  narrow  box  ;  defying  me  to  guess  its  con- 
tents. I  had  no  need  to  guess,  or  hesitate.  I  said,  '  It  contains  the 
right  arm  of  George  Whitefield,  and  I  could  name  both  the  thief  and 
the  receiver.  1  have  known  for  ten  years  that  it  was  in  your  possession: 
but  my  organ  of  veneration  is  larger  than  that  of  my  curiosity,  and 
therefore  I  never  hinted  at  my  knowledge,  although  I  have  often  visited 
you  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  seen  all  your  other  memorials  of 
Whitefield,  and  reciprocated  all  your  other  feeb'ngs  towards  him/  I  owe 
it  to  my  friend  to  add,  that,  if  the  relic  be  still  in  England,  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hands  than  those  it  was  first  committed  to.  Still  I  would, 
if  I  could,  *  give  commandment  concerning  the  bones/  as  solemnly  and 
authoritatively  as  dying  Joseph.  One  thing  I  promise ;  1  will  conceal 
the  name  of  the  spoiler,  (for  I  have  read  his  letter)  if  the  spoil  should 
be  returned.' — p.  550,  551. 


Art.  III.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  including  his  Unpublished 
Poems  and  Correspondence.  By  JohnDix.  12mo.  pp.336.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

T  F  the  eager  press  and  crowded  driving  course  of  our  literature, 
•*-  so  fast  reducing  to  comparative  insignificance  many  names, 
and  works,  and  questions,  which  were  of  great  excitement  in 
their  day,  in  an  age  gone  by,  will  allow  a  fair  chance  to  a  publi- 
cation recalling  attention  to  Chatterton,  it  must  be  to  a  book  of 
the  modest  dimensions  and  price  of  this  volume.  It  is  probably 
the  last  time  of  repeating  his  history  at  any  considerable  length. 
It  is  the  last,  we  should  think,  that  so  nearly  extinct  an  interest 
concerning  him  can  call  for;  and  not  unlikely,  as  being  at  once 
the  latest  and  most  commodious  for  satisfying  a  very  limited 
curiosity,  to  be  almost  the  only  one  in  which  the  readers  of  a  new 
generation  will  seek  and  find  all  they  may  wish  to  know  of 
Chatterton.     And  those  of  them  who  shall  be  of  so  benevolent 
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a  disposition  as  to  desire  to  find  in  a  biographer  a  Warm  and  par- 
tial apologist,  vindicator,  and  eulogist,  will  be  gratified  by  the 
spirit  of  this  memoir. 

In  reverting  to  the  period  when  he  raised  such  a  commotio! 
among  the  literati,  secular  and  consecrated,  one  is  tempted  to 
grow  cynical,  and  to  wonder  a  little  how  it  happened  that  that 
should  be  such  a  deficiency  of  important  matters  for  the  employ* 
ment  and  passionate  zeal  of  scholars,  critics,  journalists,  and  grave 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  It  seems  somewhat  ludicrous  mats 
boy,  of  ingenious  but  perverted  parts,  should  be  able  to  kindle  a 
mighty  combustion  in  the  literary  world ;  should  summon  forth 
to  play  his  game,  should  set  a-fighting,  should  cast  into  parties, 
under  confronted  colours  and  denominations,  Rowleian  ana  Chat- 
tertonian,  so  many  persons  figuring  in  learning,  talent,  and  sta- 
tion. Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  what  a  gratification  it  would 
have  been  to  his  contemptuous  and  sarcastic  spirit  to  see  then 
thus,  under  the  power  of  his  spell,  diatuibeu  front  their 
nimity,  with  hasard  to  their  literary  friendships ;  forced  to 
pend  their  accustomed  studies  or  professional  employments ;  sent 
back  to  work  amidst  the  dust  of  obsolete  lore ;  busied  in  research 
for  parallel  forms  of  phrase  or  thought  to  test  the  age  of  litetary 
mushrooms ;  elaborating  bulky  volumes  of  grave  and  earnest  db- 
quisition;  sounding  out  loud  invocations  to  public  opinioa; 
briskening  the  then  dull  tenour  of  periodical  criticta ;  maU- 
plying  personal  invectives,  vindications,  rejoinders,  and  redupli- 
cations ;  and  appealing  to  posterity  for  a  just  decision  of  so  mi" 
portant  a  controversy. 

But  the  controversy  fell  to  the  ground  before  it  could  cone 
down  to  posterity.  And  both  the  question  and  the  decision,  toge- 
ther with  the  personal  history  of  the  originator  of  so  muck 
learned  confusion  and  strife,  have  long  since  gone  out  of  what 
may  be  called  the  living  interest  of  literature.  These  later  tiaKi 
have  been  invaded  by  elements  of  excitement,  which  hare 
superannuated  those  things  of  a  former  age  which  had  not  an  in- 
trinsic, but  only  an  accidental  and  factitious  importance.  A  great 
and  manifold  innovation  in  the  spirit  of  our  literature,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  movement  in  the  general  mind,  and  the  portents* 
career  of  events,  has  wrought  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
magnitude  in  which  temporary  novelties  appeared  sixty  yean 
si  nee,  and  the  diminutiveness  to  which  they  are  reduced  in  unmat 
account.  Matters  which  could  then  set  in  earnest  actum  the 
faculties,  and  even  the  passions,  of  the  most  cultivated  part  of 
society,  are  consigned  to  occupy  now  and  henceforward  i 
space  among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

In  the  case  of  Chatterton  there  is  much  to  preclude  01 
the  sentiments,  with  which  we  cherish  the  lingering  remini 
of  some  few  unfortunate  men  of  genius,  mingling  a  tone  of  Wad- 
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less  and  partial  complacency  with  our  regrets  &nd  <>w  censure 
if  their  faults ;  dwelling  indulgently  on  amiable  and  perhaps 
generous  qualities  perceptible  or  conspicuous  amidst  their  errors. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  withhold  from  him  a  measure  of  condolence 
m  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  his  being  de- 
ried  the  advantage  of  paternal  control  (his  birth  was  posthumous) ; 
the  straitened  condition,  the  poverty  of  his  family;  the  miserably 
narrow  scope  of  education  in  the  school  in  which  he  spent  several 
fears ;  and  his  destination  to  an  employment  very  irksome  to  a 
mind  like  his.  But,  all  this  duly  considered  in  mitigation,  the 
character  is  still  presented  under  an  aspect  that  chills  our  sympa- 
thies. The  first  marked  manifestations  of  his  precocious  facul- 
ties were  deliberate  acts  of  imposition,  accompanied  by  whatever 
artifices  of  falsehood  were  necessary  for  passing  them  off  success- 
fully on  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  on  the  silly 
canity  of  individuals  toward  whom  he  put  on  a  semblance  of 
friendship ;  despising  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  the  stupidity 
that  made  them  his  dupes ;  yet  resentful  at  the  parsimonious  re- 
ward  dribbled  in  shillings  or  half-crowns  in  return  for  gratifica- 
tion imparted  to  them  by  the  inventions  with  which  he  was  flat- 
tering and  gulling  them. 

His  propensity  to  the  practice  of  imposition,  confirmed  by  the 
success  of  the  first  experiments,  grew  into  a  systematic  purpose 
Mid  method ;  prosecuted  with  assiduity  and  a  wonderful  creation 
of  resources;  resulting  in  a  succession  of  poetical  fabrications, 
produced  occasionally  to  his  acquaintance,  and  ultimately  to  come 
before  the  public,  as  having  been  found  among  a  mass  of  for- 
gotten parchments  in  an  old  chest  in  a  lumber-room  of  Redcliff 
Church,  in  Bristol ;  and  purporting  to  have  been,  with  a  great 
deal  more,  written  in  the  15th  century,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
Rowley.  He  constantly  affirmed  that  they  were  so  obtained ; 
devised  means  to  give  a  darkened  hue  to  such  pieces  of  parch- 
ment as  he  chose  to  show;  learned  to  imitate  the  antique  character 
of  writing;  and  was  indignant  when  scepticism  questioned,  or 
practised  criticism  denied,  the  productions  being  any  thing  else 
than  what  he  was  conscious  they  were. 

In  the  republic  of  letters,  as  it  used  to  be  denominated,  the 
laws  have  been  conventially  so  lax,  so  "much  license  has  been 
taken  and  conceded  for  fictitious  statements  respecting  the  author- 
ship, the  long  neglect  or  suppression,  the  accidental  discovery, 
&c,  of  writings  at  length  produced  to  the  public,  that  it  would 
seem  harsh  to  lay  any  hard  stress  of  condemnation  on  the  freak 
of  mocking  the  curious  and  credulous  with  a  quantity  of  sham- 
antique  poetry  pretendedly  detected  in  an  old  oaken  repository. 
But  a  settled  complicated  system  of  deception,  carried  into  effect 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  a  determination,  in  all  appearance,  to 
continue  it  as  long  as  the  practice  could  be  maintained,  with  false 
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asseverations  never  spared,  and  in  a  temper  to  regard  suspicion 
and  interrogation  as  a  wrong  and  an  insult,  must  lie  held,  after 
every  allowance  pleaded  in  excuse  or  mitigation,  to  have  betrayed 
at  the  least  a  great  indifference  to  the  moral  principle.  The  same 
non-intervention  of  conscience  is  apparent  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
deplorable  history,  when  he  betook  himself  to  writing  in  the  poli- 
tical journals  of  the  time.  Like  so  many  since,  and  so  many 
now,  he  appears  to  have  done  it  in  the  cliaracter  and  on  the  cal- 
culation of  a  mere  literary  adventurer ;  a  partisan,  if  actually  and 
generally  on  the  one  side,  yet  ready  to  write  in  the  same  heated 
invective  on  the  other,  at  any  more  promising  opening  of 
the  way  to  patronage  and  profit.  We  find  him  writing  for  the 
newspapers  on  the  very  same  day  for  Alderman  Beckford  against 
the  ministry,  and  for  the  ministry  against  Beckford. 

As  to  religion,  with  which  a  fashionable  doctrine  will  have  it 
that  the  poetical  temperament  is  congenial,  or  rather  so  nearly 
identical  that  it  may  be  admitted  in  substitution,  we  observe 
Chatter  ton  manifesting  his  alienation  and  aversion,  sometimes  (as 
common  with  profane  wits)  by  sneers  and  sarcasms  levelled  in 
such  manner  at  what  folly,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  canonical  ceremony 
have  odiously  connected  with  religion,  as  to  betray,  by  implica- 
tion, a  disregard  of  religion  itself;  sometimes  avowedly,  as  when, 
derisively  wishing  an  acquaintance  who  was  under  misfortune  the 
benefit  of  his  Christian  notions,  he  says,  with  an  evident  air  of 
self-complacency  and  superiority,  'I  am  no  Christian.'  Hii 
naming,  on  supposition  of  the  failure  of  other  expedients,  that  of 
setting  out  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  as  an  adventure  to  profit  by 
the  gullibility  of  mankind,  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  an  actual  in- 
tention to  do  so ;  but  it  showed  that  he  deemed  the  affair  of  reli- 
gion no  forbidden  ground  on  which  to  play  a  part — the  part  of  a 
knave,  if  a  man  were  so  disposed  and  had  occasion.* 

*  Tobr.ng  in  doubt,  or  to  qualify,  the  imputation  of  infidelity  on  Chatter- 
ton,  Mr.  Dix  has  inserted  a  copy  of  verses,  expressive  of  emotions  which 
would  have  been  in  consonance  with  a  very  different  temper  of  mind. 
'The  boy  that  wrote  them/  he  says,  '  could  hardly  have  been  an  infidel* 
They  would  show  that  there  had  been  moments  (no  date  is  given)  when  a 
gleam  of  the  true  light  seems  to  have  passed  over  him.  But  the  devotional 
sentiment  Mand*  out  an  insulated  particularity,  in  con  gruous  with  the  prevail- 
ing character,  as  indicated  by  many  expressions  and  circumstances  cited  and 
related  in  the  hook.  It  reminds  us  of  a  poem  imitative  of  piety  in  Lord 
Byron's  early  youth.     We  transcribe  several  of  the  stanzas: 

()  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky  ; 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys ; 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  Thy  will, 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  power  of  htunan  skill, — 

Hut  what  th*  Ktrrnal  acts  is  right. 
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A  writing  in  shape  of  a  will,  drawn  out  at  considerable  length, 
when  he  had  come  to  look  deliberately  to  suicide  as  his  ultimate 
resource  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  his  projects  of  literary  am- 
bition, is  a  sad  display  of  cool  recklessness  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  death  and  its  consequences.     The  horror  appropriate  to  such  a 

I>rospect  and  intention  is  in  fearful  incongruity  with  the  desperate 
evity  of  a  series  of  satiric  quips  in  the  form  of  legacies.  That 
act  itself,  committed  on  a  far  too  deliberate  determination  to  allow 
the  plea  of  insanity,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  suspend  responsi- 
bility, comes  to  complete  the  moral  spectacle,  in  a  character  to 
which  our  sympathies  are  faintly  and  reluctantly  given ;  and  in- 
duces a  willingness  to  let  Chatterton  retire  toward  oblivion. 

Nor  are  his  writings  of  a  nature  to  arrest  this  tendency  and  des- 
tiny. No  one  makes  a  question  whether  they  were  evidence  of 
very  extraordinary  genius.  But  how  many  read,  or  ever  will" 
read,  more  of  them  than  a  few  short  pieces  selected  ?  As  to  the 
main  bulk  of  them,  those  of  the  Rowley  imposture,  both  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  were  an  imposition,  and  their  antique  guise, 
stand  insuperably  in  the  way.  In  the  perusal  or  study  of  the 
productions  of  an  age  long  past,  a  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
terest turns  on  their  relation  to  that  age;  as  representing  the  then 
character  and  condition  of  the  people ;  their  manner  of  living" 
and  talking ;  their  prevailing  notions ;  the  state  of  mental  culti- 
vation ;  the  peculiar  customs ;  the  stage  attained  in  the  progress 
of  the  language.  Not  only  is  there  a  negation  of  all  this  in  read- 
ing a  modern  imitative  fabrication ;  there  is  in  addition  a  repug- 
nance against  its  pretension  to  be  what  it  is  not,  so  much  so  as 
hardly  to  yield  justice  to  some  certain  merit  which  it  may  possess 
as  considered  separately  from  the  falsified  form ;  the  same  feeling 
as  that  excited  at  the  view  of  modern  erections  in  the  semblance 


O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee, 
Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Mercy  took  the  cause  away. 

*  *  *  • 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  when  a  young  man,  was  so  affected  by  reading  the  com- 
position, that  he  wrote  a  series  of  pathetic  verses  on  Chatterton's  melancholy 
destiny,  which  also  Mr.  Dix  lias  inserted. 

VOL.    III.  2    P 
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of  ancient  structures  or  ruins,  affecting  baronial  honours  for  some 
parvenu's  domain.  Through  an  obsolete  diction  and  orthography, 
a  certain  portion  of  readers,  but  a  small  one,  will  be  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  of  making  their  way,  by  help'  of  glossary  and 
annotation,  to  the  genuine  thought  and  spirit  of  the  olden  time, 
by  a  process  somewhat  like  forcing  a  passage  through  hedge,  and 
briar,  and  nettles,  to  come  within  reach  of  some  fair  fruit-tree. 
But  how  few  will  exert  this  resolution  even,  for  instance,  to  get 
intimately  into  the  company  of  Chaucer  himself,  after  all  they 
have  heard  and  believed  of  his  vividness,  raciness,  arid  power, 
of  his  graphic  picturings  of  the  character  of  the  age;  of  his  being 
our  great  original  classic;  of  his  being  'the  well-spring  of  English 
undented.'  And  if,  with  all  these  inducements,  the  number  of 
his  readers  is  a  most  diminutive  section  of  the  moderately  culti- 
vated community,  how  many  will  ever  henceforward  take  any 
pains  to  overcome  an  obstacle  to  their  acquaintance  with  what  is 
mocking  them  in  a  false  character;  to  work  their  way  into  a 
structure  where  what  should  be,  and  pretends  to  be,  the  sombre 
complexion  of  antiquity  is  only  an  artificial  blackening  by  smoke; 
to  seek  the  company  of  a  personage  who  shams  the  venerable 
seer  by  means  of  a  beard  glued  on  his  chin  ?  Whatever  value, 
independently  of  any  question  of  ancient  or  modern,  there  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  productions,  a  reader  will  not  expend 
his  honest  labour  to  investigate  them,  against  the  author's 
knavish  labour  to  fabricate  them  uncouth,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
imposing  on  him. 

A  few  brief  notices  will  sufficiently  trace  the  course  of  Chat- 
ter ton's  life,  which  dates  from  1752.  His  mother  appears  to  have 
been  a  worthy  person,  prudent,  affectionate,  and  assiauous  in  each 
duty  of  her  humble  condition.  After  having  endured  the  coarse 
tyrannical  temper  of  her  husband,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  dis- 
tress from  the  circumstances  of  the  early  stage  of  her  son's  life, 
as  from  those  of  its  termination, —for  the  child  grew  up  ap- 
parently so  destitute  of  capacity  for  the  most  ordinary  attainments, 
as  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  hopeless  stupidity.  The  combined 
efforts  of  parents  and  schoolmaster  failed,  up  to  the  age  of  six 
years  and  a  half,  to  teach  him  the  alphabet  But  his  faculties 
started  suddenly  awake  at  the  sight  of  an  old  musical  manuscript, 
with  illuminated  capitals ;  and  he  was  very  soon  able  to  read  in 
a  black  letter  Bible.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Dix  suggests, 
that  this  casual  association  of  antiquated  symbols,  with  the  de- 
light of  his  first  consciousness  of  ability,  and  his  first  admission 
of  knowledge,  might  be  the  chief  cause  of  that  almost  passionate 
addiction  to  the  musty  sort  of  antiquarian  matters  which  would 
seem  to  be  in  themselves  little  suited  to  captivate  a  spirit  instinct 
with  poetry.  He  soon  became  an  insatiable  reader ;  and  from 
that  time  forth,  throughout  his  life,  was  the  subject  of  what  we 
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may  be  allowed  to  call  an  intensity  of  mind.  Who  shall  explain 
the  spell  which  held  such  a  spirit  in  impregnable  torpor  up  to 
a  particular  mqment,  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  rudiments  are 
mastered  with  ease  by  the  generality  of  children,  and  then  broke, 
and  let  it  dart  forth  with  impetuous  energy  ?  This  energy  was 
not,  we  may  presume,  suspended,  or  in  a  stagnant  state,  but  only 
working  reflexly  and  more  deeply,  in  those  moody  intervals  in 
which  he  would  be  long  invincibly  silent,  not  from  sullenness  of 
temper,  and  would  sometimes  weep,  from  no  cause  that  was 
known,  or  that  he  afterwards  assigned.  The  elements  of  his  na- 
ture were  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  threw  out  strange 
and  capricious  effects. 

While  spending  several  years  in  Colston's  charity-school,  he 

frievously  felt  the  penury  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  for  which 
e  sought  compensation  in  all  the  books  he  could  borrow.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  put  clerk  to  an  attorney,  or,  as  Mr.  Dix 
sometimes  denominates  it,  a  scrivener;  in  whose  service  and 
office  he  continued  between  three  and  four  years.  His  master 
appears  to  have  been  a  rather  vulgar-minded,  illiberal,  and  ill- 
tempered  man ;  a  bit  of  an  aristocrat  withal,  for  the  clerk  had  no 
place  at  the  parlour  table.  He  showed  a  special  angry  contempt  for 
the  said  clerk's  poetical  propensities,  and  tore  in  pieces  any  scraps 
of  extra-official  writing  that  happened  to  be  seen  about  the  desk. 
In  such  writing,  and  in  various  reading,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  left  to  be  employed,  as  but  little  business  came  to  the 
office.  The  young  man's  attendance  there,  however,  was  so 
punctiliously  regular^  that  hardly  a  single  instance  occurred  of 
nis  transgressing  the  rule  of  time  for  being  in  the  office  and  in 
the  house.  It  also  tells  very  much  in  his  favour,  that  the  interval 
allowed  for  absence  in  the  evening  was  almost  constantly  spent 
with  his  mother  and  sister. 

He  had  made  essays  in  poetical  composition,  evincing  remark- 
able prematurity  of  intellect,  and  perhaps  had  even  begun  to  form 
the  strange  project  which  was  to  bring  him  into  so  much  noto- 
riety, before  he  entered  on  the  mechanical  and  always  detested 
duties  of  his  clerkship.  It  was,  however,  in  that  situation  that 
the  invisible  forge  was  kept  in  constant  heat,  to  work  out  the 
scheme.  And  he  gravely  amused  himself,  at  the  expense  of  some 
young,  or  some  elder  acquaintance,  by  producing  from  time  to 
time,  some  fragment  or  completed  cast  of  composition,  presented 
sometimes  on  an  apparently  old  piece  of  parchment,  drawn,  as  he 
pretended,  out  of  the  mass  of  that  material  which  had  come  into 
nis  possession  after  being  thrown  as  rubbish  out  of  the  famous 
chest.  He  duped  and  elated  a  foolish  tradesman,  who  was  in 
some  sort  his  friend,  but  not  much  worth  as  such,  by  present- 
ing to  him,  set  forth  in  all  heraldic  formalities,  a  pedigree 
which   deduced   his   descent,   greatly  to  his  surprise,  from  an 
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ancestry  high  in  antiquity  and  rank.  He  might  liavo  continued 
to  enjoy,  and  might  have  transmitted,  the  new-found  honour,  if 
he  had  not  heen  at  last  so  ill  advised  as  to  carry  the  document 
which  awarded  it  to  him  to  the  test  of  the  herald's  office. 

The  boldest  of  Chatterton's  early  experiments  was  a  fabricated 
local  record,  exhibiting  a  long  and  minute  description  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  opening,  some  years  back,  of  the  principal 
bridge  in  Bristol.  There  were  few  lapses  of  his  discretion ;  but 
in  one  or  two  instances  he  did  unwittingly  let  an  acquaintance 
s?c  by  what  means  a  parchment  might  be  so  discoloured  as  to 
belie  its  age.  He  kept  materials  (yellow  ochre,  &c.,)  for  such 
an  operation,  in  a  little  room  which  he  had  persuaded  his  mother 
to  surrender  to  his  exclusive  possession. 

In  the  confirmed  consciousness  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
with  a  burning  ambition  to  climb  upward  by  the  road  of  litera- 
ture, he  came  to  a  determination  to  abandon,  at  all  hazards,  his 
irksome  profession.  An  unsuccessful  overture  to  Mr.  Dodsley, 
the  noted  publisher,  reduced  him,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  pride, 
to  look  out  for  some  personage,  in  whom  there  might  be  found  a 
lingering  remainder  of  the  virtues  of  that  nearly  departed  age, 
when  men  of  rank  and  wealth  were  the  patrons  of  indigent  men 
of  genius;  and  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  was  the  man.  To  him  were 
conveyed  some  pieces  of  the  Rowley  fabrication,  as  samples  of  the 
literary  treasures  so  fortunately  rescued  .from  the  oblivion  in 
which  old  Time  believed  he  had  buried  them  for  aye.  Walpole 
was  caught  at  first ;  returned  the  most  courteous  compliments 
and  'a  thousand  thanks;'  and  would  be  gratified  to  be  favoured 
with  further  communications  from  a  gentleman  so  much  his  supe- 
rior in  Saxon  learning.  But  after  there  had  been  time  to  consult 
Gray  and  Mason,  who  immediately  pronounced  the  compositions 
forgeries ;  and  after  (what  might  alone  have  gone  near  to  do  the 
mischief)  he  had  received  from  Chatterton  an  account  of  his  con- 
dition, as  in  humble  circumstances,  enslaved  to  an  employment 
which  he  could  not  endure,  with  a  request  that  Walpole  would 
assist  him  to  escape  from  it,  by  exerting  his  interest  to  procure 
for  him  some  situation  in  which  he  might  be  free  to  prosecute  the 
course  which  nature  intended  him  for; — the  patron  that  was  to 
be,  and  who  had  been  drawn  to  make  a  first  yielding  movement 
with  smiles  and  gentle  speech,  turned  sharp  round,  and  would 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him. 

This  disappointment  and  rebuff  too  much  excited  his  resent- 
ment, and  stimulated  his  pride,  to  be  a  salutary  lesson,  9gmX 
either  the  vice  or  the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  make  his  way 
by  expedients  implying  a  contempt  of  the  understanding  of  the* 
whom  he  might  expect  to  assist  him.  And  the  accompanying 
dry  counsel  from  the  aristocrat  to  the  ambitious  apprentice,  re- 
commending him  to  mind  the  business  of  his  desk  till  he  shooM 
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have  realized  a  competence,  which  should  set  him  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  more  elegant  pursuits,  would  rather  tend  to 
aggravate  his  antipathy  to  all  parchments,  but  those  he  was 
soiling  for  his  device.  His  indentures  being  willingly  cancelled 
by  his  master,  who  was  become  alarmed  at  his  cool  deliberation 
on  suicide,  he  set  out  for  London,  in  a  state  of  feeling  combined 
of  the  brightest  presumptions  and  the  blackest  anticipations. 
This  was  in  April,  1770,  just  within  four  months  of  the  termination 
of  his  life. 

The  history  of  that  brief  interval,  as  supplied  partly  by  his 
letters,  and  partly  by  information  from  persons  in  whose  houses 
he  lodged,  is  hardly  exceeded,  for  violent  contrast  and  dismal 
tragedy,  by  any  chapter  in  literary  biography.  Some  previous 
communications  with  the  publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
he  reckoned  on  as  a  sufficient  introduction  into  what  some  of  his 
dreams  represented  as  a  field  of  high  intellectual  enterprise,  where 
fame  and  fortune  might  be  achieved.  His  services  were  readily 
accepted  in  the  manufactories  of  fugitive  literature.  And  it  is 
evident  he  worked  with  energy,  dispatch,  and  wonderful  versati- 
lity ;  for  we  find  him  contributing  to  a  variety  of  periodical  pub- 
lications, in  poems,  tales,  and  political  squibs.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  quickly  the  youth,  suddenly  transferred  from  an  obscure 
corner  in  society,  could  seize,  and  now  dexterously  avail  himself 
of,  the  topics,  characteristics,  temper,  and  incidents  of  the  time. 
He  must  himself  have  rather  wondered  to  feel  how  little  he  was 
confounded  or  abashed  amidst  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  aggrega- 
tion and  commotion  of  the  metropolis.  He  could  satirise  the 
self-importance  of  worshipful  personages  with  the  caustic  bite  of 
an  old  shrewd  cynic ;  expose  base  motives  lurking  under  plau- 
sible pretensions;  assail  the  possessors  of  power  in  the  style  of  a 
practised  partisan.  Bu*t  his  judgment  of  his  own  position  and 
prospects  was  wofully  bubbled.  His  letters  to  his  relations, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  adventure,  are  full  of  inflated  pre- 
sumptions. He  is  now  in  his  true  element,  so  unlike  that  muddy 
muddled  Bristol ;  talent  brought  out  in  spirited  writing  has  a  free 
and  noble  career;  his  acquaintance  is  coveted;  he  must  appear  in 
the  noted  coffee-houses,  dressed  in  the  mode  ;  he  hears  tnat  his 
writings  are  producing  a  sensation  among  certain  ranks  and  circles ; 
*  state  affairs  for  him ;'  he  is  expecting  to  be  introduced  to  a  per- 
son of  great  consequence ;  he  shall  soon  be  in  a  situation  to 
obtain  advantages  for  his  friends;  his  family  shall  share  his  com- 
ing prosperity ;  he  is  a  gay,  fine  gentleman  at  the  theatres  and 
Ranelagh ;  for  it  becomes  him  to  acquaint  himself  extensively  with 
the  world,  in  order  to  be  equipped  to  play  the  more  conspicuous 
part. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  such  an  upsetting  of  sober  judgment 
was  attributable  in  part  to  false  promises,  made  to  him  by  scamps 
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of  publishers,  and  underling  knaves  of  party.  He  was  soon, 
however,  to.  find,  in  the  paltry  rate  of  remuneration  awarded  to 
him,  and  the  non-payment  of  a  portion  of  even  that,  what  value 
was  set  on  his  services.  As  a  political  writer,  he  had  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  Wilkes's  party,  with  as  bold  and  fierce  vituperations  of  the 
government  of  the  day  as  any  party  or  faction  could  desire.  But 
wo  find  him  complaining  that  the  soldier's  pay  on  that  side  of  the 
war  was  miserably  parsimonious.  And  he  had  no  objection,  as  we 
have  noticed,  to  get  behind  a  bush,  and  let  fly  a  shot  into  the 
camp  to  which  he  ostensibly  belonged.  It  could  not  be  many  weeks 
before  he  came  to  find  that  his  hard-earned,  penurious,  and  pre- 
carious receipts  would  not  support  him  in  any  such  way  of  life  as 
he  had  wished  and  begun  to  adopt.  His  pride,  however,  which 
he  acknowledged  to  constitute  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  his 
nature  (his  '  damned  pride,'  he  called  it,  though,  one  may 
doubt,  whether  the  curse  was  pronounced  in  virtue's  name) 
forced  him  to  keep  up  appearances  as  long  as  possible,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Bristol,  after  the  phantasma- 
goria which  had  dazzled  and  almost  demented  him  must  have 
faded  away,  and  left  him  to  the  dreary  reality  of  his  situation. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  so  proud  a  spirit,  conscious  of  extraordi- 
nary powers,  scornful  of  all  who  could  not  appreciate  them,  or 
would  not  reward  their  exertion,  elated  but  two  or  three  short 
months  since  in  the  confidence  of  soon  making  a  figure  in  society 
— when  driven  to  request  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  Bristol  to 
procure  for  him  a  humble  appointment  in  a  medical  capacity  to 
Africa,  for  which  he  was  so  unqualified  that  he  must  have  known 
the  person  applied  to,  himself  a  medical  man,  could  not  honestly 
comply. 

He  was  sinking  fast  in  destitution,  to  the  extreme  at  length  of 
absolute  starvation.  The  person  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged, 
observing  him  to  stay  in  his  room  two  days,  without,  as  she  be- 
lieved, having  any  thing  to  cat,  invited  him  to  dine  with  her,  hot 
he  appeared  offended,  and  said,  '  he  wanted  nothing.9  It  is  haid 
to  believe  but  he  might  have  obtained,  from  some  or  other  of  his 
acquaintances,  the  means  of,  at  least,  a'  temporary  alleviation  of 
such  misery.  But  making  the  experiment  would  have  been  a 
bitterness  to  his  pride.  At  that  very  time,  to  the  burning  &*?— 
of  some  of  the  employers  of  his  pen,  many  pounds  of  the  beg- 
garly wages  for  which  he  had  laboured  remained  unpaid*— The 
enterprize  had  now  failed ;  the  ambition,  flushed  with  ^^^driP— V 
had  turned  to  insupportable  mortification;  the  last  desperate  expe- 
dient was  brought,  as  by  some  demon,  directly  before  him,  with 
no  alternative  that  his  pride  would  accept ;  and  so  eventful,  way- 
ward, ill-disciplined,  unhonoured,  but  eminently  capable  a  life,  w« 
terminated,  and  we  know  not  whether  in  any  expectation  ofa  sub- 
sequent  existence,  by  means  of  arsenic,  at  a  little  short  of  the  age  of 
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eighteen;  of  which  the  last  few  months  most  have  hurried  him 
rapidly  through  a  violent  tumult  of  the  passions,  a  melancholy 
drama  acted  on  the  unseen  stage  of  his  mind.  •  And  all  this 
anarchy  of  emotions,  the  action  and  re-action  of  pride,  exultation, 
mortification,  resentment,  and  despair,  the  confusion  and  conflict 
of  all  the  passions,  to  close  in  the  self-destruction  of  their  slave 
and  victim !  What  a  fearful  scene,  in  which  we  can  in  thought 
behold  him,  after  his  short  and  feverish  career,  silently  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  and  shutting  himself  in  for  the  last  time ;  putting 
down  on  his  table  the  poison ;  fixing  on  it  a  long  look ;  taking  it 
up,  and  laying  it  down  again,  with  a  shuddering  sensation — for 
the  power  of  death  is  there;  saying  to  himself,  but  resolutely 
suppressing  the  thought,  c  What  shall  I  be  to-morrow  ?'  then  col- 
lecting his  various  fragments  of  manuscript,  the  labours  begun  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  bread  by  them,  and  tearing  them  in  small 
pieces,  that  every  thing  of  his  might  perish  with  him ;  at  last 
mingling,  and  with  a  hasty  desperate  effort,  or,  perhaps,  after  a 
protracted  struggle  and  hesitation,  swallowing  the  deadly  potion ; 
taking  to  his  bed ;  suffering  the  mortal  agonies  in  solitude  and 
darkness;  and  expiring. — Just  critically  too  late  there  was,  it  seems, 
a  gleam  of  what  might  have  proved  an  auspicious  change.  *  A 
'  few  days  after  the   unhappy  termination  of  Chatterton's  life, 

*  Dr.  Fry,  head  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  went  to  Bristol,  in 

*  order  to  search  into  the  history  of  Rowley  and  Chatterton,  and  to 
6  patronise  the  latter.     It  was  too  late ;  the  only  intelligence  he 

*  received  was,  that  the  young  Bristol  poet  was  no  more.' — p.  92. 

When  it  was  recollected,  that  many  men  of  talent,  of  humble 
origin,  have  surmounted,  some  of  them  in  the  juvenile  age,  the 
obstacles  in  their  way  to  a  willingly  conceded  rank  in  public 
estimation,  it  may  be  matter  of  speculation  what  were  the  causes 
of  so  total  and  disastrous  a  failure,  in  the  case  of  Chatterton.  It 
is  true,  that  divers  individuals  of  unquestioned  genius  and  great 
original  promise  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  progress,  and 
made  a  miserable  end.  This,  however,  has  often  been  owing  to 
their  recklessness,  their  profligacy,  their  wantonly  throwing  away 
their  means  and  opportunities,  and  then  alienating,  by  their  incor- 
rigible dissipation  and  depravity,  the  favour  of  those  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  promote  their  success.  But  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  Chatterton,  during  his  residence  in  Bristol,  that  is,  all 
but  a  few  months  of  his  life,  was  remarkably  regular  and 
sober,  maintained  a  kind  intercourse  with  his  family,  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  respectable  men  much  above  him  in  age,  was  so 
absorbed  in  solitary  mental  occupations,  that  the  extent  of  his 
reading,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  amount  of  his 
compositions,  were  such  as  may  well  excite  wonder  at  the  very 
possibility  of  his  making  so  much  of  his  time.  The  morality  of 
his  London  life  is  not  certainly  known.     Imputations  of  vice  were 
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made  or  credited  by  even  some  of  his  advocates.  They  may  ap- 
pear but  too  likely  to  be  true,  though  there  be  no  direct  evidence, 
when  we  think  of  a  young  man  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gious belief  on  any  fixed  principles  of  conscience,  frequenting, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  the  scenes  of  dissipation  and  amuse- 
ment. The  prevailing  style  of  those  letters,  too,  is  very  much 
that  of  a  man  who  deems  it  a  fine  spirited  air  to  be  jocular  on 
many  matters  amenable  to  moral  jurisdiction.  But  whatever 
license  there  was  in  his  practical  habits,  it  was  under  such  limita- 
tion as  to  be  compatible  with  much  of  the  intellectual  labour  which 
could  be  prosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

The  capricious  thing  named  luck,  which  seems  to  scorn  in  its 
allotment  of  good  and  ill,  the  control  of  any  known  laws,  may 
have  something  to  do  in  many  cases  of  failure.  But  in  thai 
of  Chatterton  there  were  as  we  have,  in  part,  already  noted,  ob- 
structive circumstances  of  an  intelligible  and  decided  character. 
He  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  barbarized  by  his  early  situation. 
Besides,  his  contempt  of  the  miserly  scheme  of  school  instruction, 
his  disgust  at  the  business  to  which  he  was  transferred  from  it,  and 
his  resentful  mortification  at  the  treatment  from  his  vulgar- 
proud  master,  all  which  operated  to  produce  a  tone  of  antipathy, 
a  general  propensity  to  aversion  and  repugnance,  a  dark  scowl 
on  his  spirit — besides  all  this,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  having 
no  associates  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  power.  Even  the  two  or 
three  men  of  more  advanced  age,  who  made  pretensions  to  figure 
in  authorship,  and  favoured  him  with  a  sort  of  patronising  acquaint- 
ance, were  of  very  mediocre  faculties.  Neither  they  nor  the  juniors 
could  have  any  community  with  the  vigorous  workings  of  his 
spirit ;  he  was  solitary  among  all  that  were  about  him.  And 
worse  still,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  saw  through  them  con- 
firmed and  augmented  his  pride  and  disposition  to  contempt, 
and  envenomed  his  resentment  when  he  felt,  as  he  had  sometimes 
cause  to  feel,  that  he  was  insulted  by  the  most  despicable  mean- 
ness in  the  way  of  recompence  for  what  were  believed,  by  the 
parties  receiving  them,  to  be  valuable  services. 

He  was  thus  placed  out  of  social  cordiality ;  and  perverted  to 
seek  a  malicious  gratification  in  making  fools  of  people.  A 
native  aptitude  to  self-sufficiency,  pertinacity,  and  scorn  of  inter- 
ference or  censure,  gave  ready  admission  into  the  formation  of  his 
character  of  the  unmitigated  effect  of  every  thing  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  tended  to  create  a  predominance  of  the 
qualities  we  are  describing.  Growing  up  separate  and  alien,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  social  interests  and  sentiments  which  bind 
men  together,  he  was  habitually  ready  and  watchful  for  ocasions 
to  practice  on  their  weakness  and  folly,  and  to  indulge  a  propen- 
sity to  annoyance  by  satire.  He  would  play  off  the  witty  mabce, 
no  matter  who  was  the  object.     He  was  a  very  Ishmael  with  bVv 
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weapon.  It  is  somewhere  his  own  confession  that,  when  the 
mood  was  on  him,  he  spared  neither  foe  nor  friend.  Very  greatly 
amusing  as  it  may  well  be  believed  that  his  company  was  when 
he  chose  to  give  it,  nobody  was  safe  against  having  his  name,  with 
his  peculiarities,  his  hobby,  his  vanity,  hitched  into  some  sarcastic 
stanza.  Men  must  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  very  kindly 
with  the  mortifications  of  a  person  who,  whatever  be  his  talents, 
demands  that  such  temper  and  habits  shall  be  no  obstruction  to 
advancement  in  society. 

We  need  not  advert  again  to  the  ill  fortune  of  starting  with 
exhibitions  so  much  in  contempt  of  popular  taste.  Let  the  an- 
tiquated productions  be  either  spurious  or  genuine,  *  they,  at  all 
events  appealed  only  to  an  interest  artificial  and  extremely  con- 
fined. How  many  of  those  who  were  to  be  pleased  through  the 
medium  of  sentiment  and  imagination  would  turn  out  of  the  fair, 
ample,  easily  accessible  garden  of  our  poetry,  to  try  after  a  few 
flowers  which  it  was  said  they  might  find  somewhere  in  a  thicket  of 
brambles  ? 

But  we  may  repeat,  with  great  stress,  that  the  utter  want  of 
good  faith,  manifested  to  be  radical  in  the  character  of  the 
claimant  on  public  favour,  was  a  fatal  circumstance.  What  other 
consequence  could  follow  than  a  disinclination  to  admit  the  claim', 
when  the  perverted  genius  was  gradually  found  out  practising 
deceptions,  right  and  left,  on  familiar  friends,  on  city  authorities, 
on  compilers  of  history,  on   the  amateurs  of  literature  ? — "  ex- 

*  hibiting/  confesses  his  apologist,  Mr.  Dix,  c  an  unquestionable 

*  proof  of  that  radical  tendency  of  mind  which  Chatterton  felt  for 

*  inventing  plausible  fictions,  and  in  support  of  which  sentiment 

*  his  whole  life  forms  one  mass  of  authority/ — p.  24. 

And  then  the  miscalculation  on  which  he  abandoned  a  regular 
profession  to  take  the  chances  of  the  London  market  for  loose 
talent.  He  had,  indeed,  the  true  consciousness  of  high  mental 
endowment ;  unlike  some  misguided  young  men  who  have  com- 
mitted similar  blunders  in  a  delusive  presumption  of  genius.  But 
to  take  this  step  at  pure  hazard,  without  connexion,  recommenda- 
tion, or  respectable  introduction ;  in  ignorance  of  the  terms  on 
which  mercenary  writers  would  have  to  transact  with  mercenary 
publishers ;  unsuspecting  of  the  advantage  that  would  be  taken  of 
a  needy  youth,  all  the  more  when  it  would  be  known  that  in  what 
notoriety  he  had  acquired  he  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
imposture ;  and  finally,  with  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
event  of  failure,  but  plainly,  determinately,  avowedly,  suicide — 
this  was  truly  a  desperate  gambler's  play. 

His  affair  with  Horace  Walpole,  which  did  him  great  mischief, 
seems  to  have  given  occasion  for  a  large  indulgence  in  heroics  of 
indignant  sensibility.  The  refusal  to  take  the  duties  and  honours 
of  patronage  lias  been  maledicted  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  and 
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muses  at  once.  Mr.  Dix  has  inserted  Walpole's  statement  and 
vindication  entire;  a  capital  display  of  dexterous  and  pointed 
fencing.  But,  also,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  in  a  grot 
degree  successful.  It  is  probable  the  judgment  passed  on  hit 
conduct  in  the  transaction  lias  inadvertently  been  allowed  to  take 
its  colour,  less  from  the  true  merits  of  the  particular  case  than  from 
his  known  character,  as  a  cold,  selfish,  cynical,  fastidious,  but 
sycophantic  aristocrat.  In  the  first  place,  he  might  fairly  a& 
why  lie  should  be  singled  out  as  the  individual  to  Be,  independ- 
ently of  his  will,  so  charged  with  the  fortunes,  as  to  be  accountable 
for  the  disasters,  of  a  young  man  unknown  to  him*  But  next, 
when  he  became  convinced  that  this  young  man,  while  appealing 
to  his  benevolence,  and  soliciting  his  assistance,  was  deliberately 
practising  a  deception  on  him,  and  perhaps  secretly  exulting  at 
the  thought  of  inveigling  so  eminent  and  shrewd  a  person  to  serve 
him  in  capacity  of  dupe,  who  can  wonder  that  he  resented  such  an 
experiment  on  him,  or  vehemently  reproach  him  for  declining 
even  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  to  become  a  patron  on  sua 
terms  ?  Let  any  one  make  the  case  his  own,  and  say  whether  he 
has  so  little  pride,  that  he  would  not  be  irritated  at  finding  him- 
self partly  caught  by  a  stratagem,  which  implied  a  contempt  of  Us 
discernment  in  the  very  act  of  petitioning  his  favour.  A  man  of 
benevolence  extraordinary  might,  indeed,  have  conceived  a 
philanthropic  solicitude  for  a  young  man  of  unquestionable  genhu, 
in  untoward  circumstances,  and  entering  on  a  course  not  tending 
to  honourable  distinction.  He  might  have  wished  to  devise  some 
way  of  rescuing  such  talents  from  perversion,  and  directing  them 
to  a  worthy  application.  But  such  gratuitous  virtue  couldnot be 
required  of  Walpole  but  by  a  law  which  not  one,  probably,  of  his 
censurcrs  would  have  obeyed  in  a  similar  case. 

To  be  sure,  the  patrician  author  of  the  grave  history  with  which 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  was  preceded,  and  palmed  on  tie  public  for 
an  ancient  foreign  production,  had  not  the  clearest  right  in  tie 
world  to  be  severe  on  the  poor  plebeian  for  trying  his  hand  in  fy 
same  line.  Some  hints  of  conscience  on  the  matter  would  not 
have  been  amiss.  Perhaps  he  would  plead  that  his  was  a  mat 
literary  fib ;  was  not  an  imposition  attempted  on  individuals  per- 
sonally ;  was  not  meant  to  be  turned  to  any  account  of  personal 
advantage ;  was  not  employed  to  cajole  anybody's  good  natare 
into  an  obligation  to  serve  his  interests ;  and,  besides,  was  not  a 
falsification  of  the  state  of  our  poetry  in  an  early  age.  He  had  to 
allege,  also,  when  accused  of  having  been  virtually,  and  almost 
directly,  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  that  Chattertoo 
persisted  in  his  course  of  artifice  after  what  was  represented  as  the 
fatal  cruelty,  and  with  auger  against  those  who  had  not  submitted 
to  be  deceived  by  his  asseverations. 

In  Walpole's  vindication  there  is  a  repeated  avowal  of  his 
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vkrtioD  and  admiration  of  Chatterton's  extraordinary  genius.  At 
the  same  time  he  scouts  those  auguries,  given  forth  in  pompons 
phrases  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  refused  patronage,  that  had 
lie  lived  he  might  have  produced,  to  illustrate  the  nation  and  age, 
works  of  a  splendour  before  which  most  other  genius  would  have 
become  dim.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  compositions  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  premature  completeness,  so  to  express  it,  in  the 
state  and  action  of  his  faculties.  At  so  early  an  age  a  certain  loose 
expansiveness,  a  more  imperfect  organization  of  the  mental  consti- 
tution, might  have  been  a  more  promising  sign.  In  some  of  his 
compositions,  there  is  a  remarkable  concentration,  a  decided  action 
as  of  a  mind  got  wholly  clear  of  the  formative  process,  &nd  become 
nearly  what  it  was  to  be.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  his  newspaper 
letters  on  the  politics  and  characters  of  the  day,'  many  sentences 
that  remind  us  of  Junius.  His  caustic  scornful  temperament,  the 
absence,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  generous  glow  of  feeling,  would 
have  been  against  him  for  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  creations. 
But  we  think  he  would  have  made  a  consummate  satirist ;  con- 
summate, we  mean,  in  the  biting  property  of  satire ;  for  he  would 
have  wanted  the  morcd  purpose  and  authority  of  infliction  on  folly 
and  vice.  But  indeed  which  of  the  tribe  has  not  been  so  wanting? 
What  have  they  really  cared  for  virtue,  from  Horace  down  to 
Butler,  Churchill,  Byron  ?  Did  they  wish  their  fellow-mortals 
not  to  have  been  such,  or  to  cease  to  be  such,  as  to  afford  them 
subjects  for  their  jocularity  or  their  spleen  ? 

Successful  attempts  at  satire  were  among  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  Chatterton's  temperament  and  prematurity.  A  production 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  entitled,  c  Kew  Gardens,'  occupying 
twenty  pages,  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Dix,  to  be  printed  entire 
now  for  the  first  time.  It  contains  many  pointed  lines  and  coup- 
lets ;  but  who  were  the  culprits  under  infliction  is  so  well  concealed 
behind  rows  of  asterisms,  that  they  might  afterwards  make  their 
appearance  with  all  effrontery  as  honest  men,  and  nobody  the 
wiser. 

We  cannot  help  repeating  our  wonder  at  Chatterton's  fertility 
of  invention,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  when  we  advert  to  the 
notices  of  his  diversified  compositions,  beginning  from  his  child- 
hood, his  ingenious  historical  and  heraldic  fabrications,  his  great 
exploit  of  Rowley,  all  contemporary  with  extensive  reading,  and 
an  application  to  various  subjects  in  the  more  special  nature  of 
study  ;  and  finally  his  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  pub- 
lications during  the  disturbances  of  his  life  in  London. 

As  Mr.  Dix  honestly  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  history,  so  that 
his  readers  may  form  their  own  judgments,  we  will  not  violently 
quarrel  with  the  partiality  of  his  elaborate  pleadings  in  arrest  or 
mitigation  of  censure,  on  a  being  whose  short  earthly  sojourn  was 
passed  and  closed  under  so  dark  a  cloud.     At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
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duty  (we  do  not  mean  more  specially  in  this  instance,  but  generally) 
to  protest  against  the  pernicious  fallacy,  so  much  in  fashion,  of 
suspending,  and  all  but  abrogating,  in  favour  of  men  of  genius, 
the  most  essential  laws  of  morality ;  as  if  their  follies  and  rices 
were  to  stand  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  through  a 
privilege  conferred  on  them  as  if  in  scorn  of  common  mortals,  for 
their  condition  of  being  held  under  a  strict  responsibility.  Geniis 
has  the  virtue  to  redeem  all  error  and  criminality  without  the 
trouble  of  repentance  and  reformation.  A  poetical  genius  e*pe» 
cially,  if  of  high  order,  may  sport  any  course  he  pleases,  through 
life  and  death,  and  be  not  the  less  sure  of  an  apotheosis.  As  'tie 
'  fire  that  led  astray  was  fire  from  heaven,'  it  may  be  trusted  to  lead 
back  thither.  In  Coleridge's  Monody  on  Chatterton,  (a  juvenile 
effusion,  it  is  fair  to  notice,  but  in  a  vigorous  strain  of  poetry)  we 
have  the  consummation  of  this  anomalous  destiny. 

'  O  spirit  blest ! 
Whether  th*  Eternal's  throne  around, 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  Seraphim, 
Thou  pourest  forth  the  grateful  hymn  ; 
Or,  soaring  through  the  blest  domain, 
Enrapturest  Angels  with  thy  strain,  &c/ 

What  should  that  have  been  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  presumed 
to  have  attained  this  celestial  exaltation  ?  Not  any  faith  and 
interest  in  Christianity:  for  he  avowed,  with  self-complacency, as 
we  have  seen,  that  c  he  was  no  Christian.'  Not  even  any  more 
vague  and  general  sentiment  and  religion ;  for  there  are,  we  think, 
too  many  indications  of  his  generally  making  light  of  religion 
altogether  !  Not  any  serious  concern  about  the  awful  hereafter; 
since,  in  contemplation  of  suicide,  he  could  make  a  mil  inaieries 
of  ironical  jokes,  and  could  coolly  reply  to  a  friend's  inquiry  as  to 
his  plan  and  expectations  in  removing  to  London,  that  if  his  ex- 
pectations, first  from  authorship,  and  next  from  gulling  the  people 
in  character  of  Methodist  preacher,  should  fail  him,  his  *  final  re- 
source was  a  pistol.'  Not  any  conscience  made  of  truth  and  jnh 
tice,  whatever  might  be  the  mischief  of  their  violation;  for,  refer- 
ring to  an  unpublished  poem,  exhibiting  'an  enthu&ltic 
Methodist,'  most  likely  in  gross  caricature,  he  says  he  had  intended 
to  send  it  to  Uomaine,  '  and  impose  it  on  the  infatuated  world  at  a 
reality.*  It  was  not  on  the  strength  of  any  such  virtues  that  be 
mounted.  No;  in  default,  and  in  despite,  of  all  this,  his  gam 
was  to  secure  him  a  welcome  and  promotion  in  angelic  society* 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  make  such  a  direct  indivi- 
dual application  of  these  observations  on  the  treachery  to  refigioo 
in  idolatry  of  talent.  But  they  need  to  be  verified  by  an  example; 
and  it  is  less  invidious  to  take  one  so  far  back,  than  to  cite 
particular  instances,  as  we  might  in  plenty,  from  recent  or  a*" 
temporary  literature. 
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Art.  IV.  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Merchant 
and  the  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the 
Records  of  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker.     1837. 

TF  the  report  of  our  author,  in  his  dedication  to  his  friend  Sir 
-*•  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  is  to  be  taken  in  serious  mood,  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  have  narrowly  escaped  oblivion.     c  No  fair 

*  daughter  of  a  Limehouse  or  Wapping  millionnaire  ever  expe- 
'  rienced,'  we  are  assured,  *a  greater  number  of  rebuffs  when  try- 
'  ing  to  be  introduced  at  Almack's,  than  Friar  Bacon  sustained  in 

*  his  attempts  to  be  brought  out  into  the  reading  world.'  One 
publisher  suggested  an  extension  of  the  work  to  three  volumes, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  modern  authorship;  another  re- 
quired the  addition  of  notes  explanatory  of  the  antiquarian  lore, 
so  liberally  interspersed ;  while  others  positively  declined  the 
copyright,  alleging  in  terms  intentionally  nattering  to  the  author, 
that  the  success  of  historical  works  c  is  pretty  nearly  in  an  inverse 

*  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed ;  the  more  flimsy  the  mate- 
'  rials,  the  better  the  chance  of  sale.'  By  what  happy  chance  we 
are  at  length  favoured  with  our  author's  lucubrations  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  enough  that  the  volume  is  before  us,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  he  have  occasion  to  regret  its  appearance. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  render  accessible  to  general 
readers  a  portion  of  that  antiquarian  knowledge  for  which  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  reputation  stands  so  deservedly  high.  This  is 
effected  by  a  very  simple  process,  well  suited  in  many  respects  to 
the  end  proposed.  The  machinery  is  inartificial,  and  the  charac- 
ters introduced  derive  very  little  aid  from  the  skill  and  shaping  of 
the  author.  The  first  chapter,  entitled  '  The  Refectory,'  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  dramatis  persona,  who  are  soon  found  to 
be  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  informed  men  of  a  bye- 
gone  age.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  traveller,  is  introduced  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  he  is  hospitably  entertained,  and  forms 
the  acquaintance  of  our  countryman  Friar  Bacon.  They  journey 
together  towards  London,  and  mutually  communicate  the  know- 
ledge they  possess.  Each  is  intent  on  his  specific  occupation, — 
the  one  indulging  in  dim  visions  of  the  future  progress  of  science, 
and  the  other  expatiating  on  a  state  of  society  far  removed  from 
the  over-cast  and  stunted  growth  of  European  intellect 

€  Friar  Bacon's  conversation  was  very  singular.  Sometimes  re- 
markably explicit  and  perspicuous ;  he  would  often  again  become 
silent,  reserved,  and  obscure.  He  would  pass  from  the  most  sound 
experimental  observations  to  a  boundless  expanse  of  theory  and  hypo- 
thesis :  solid  and  correct  reasoning  would  suddenly  be  faulted,  as  it 
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were,  by  a  vein  of  wild  credulity :  and  the  full  and  clear  display  of  a 
philosophical  truth  would  suddenly  be  succeeded  by  an  inscrutable 
enigma.  At  one  moment,  he  appeared  to  put  you  in  entire  potMcauon 
of  his  sentiments :  at  the  next,  you  felt  that  he  retired  within  hinndf, 
and  laboured  to  deprive  you  of  any  indication  by  which  you  could  u- 
certain  his  real  thoughts.  Marco  Polo,  therefore,  afterwards  observed 
that  the  Friar  might  be  compared  to  the  prospect  of  a  mountain 
range,  whose  lofty  summits  are  seen,  now  resplendent  in  floods  rf 
light,  and  now  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mists,  a  ceaseless  alternation 
of  darkness  and  sunshine. 

'  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  road,  the  travellers  contamta* 
skirting  along  the  Thames,  scantily  dotted  here  and  there  with  henj 
barges  and  ballingers :  some,  drifting  lazily  down  the  shallow  m»; 
others,  still  more  slowly  punting  then:  way  upwards  by  dint  of  pale 
and  oar. 

'  '  In  Cathay,'  observed  Marco  Polo,  '  the  people  hold  all  other  m- 
tions  in  such  contempt,  that,  speaking  of  them  according  to  their  com- 
mon proverb,  they  say,  '  Cathay-man,  two  eye — Ked-pate,  one  eye— 
Black-pate,  no  eye.'  They  found  this  complimentary  scale  upon  tsar 
own  imagined  superiority  over  all  other  races,  though  they  cannot  bdp 
acknowledging  the  evident  advantages  which  we,  European  Red-pata, 
possess  over  the  wild  and  nomade  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  Bat  if 
Kublai  Khan's  subjects  were  to  travel  into  our  western  parts,  I  sm 
afraid  they  would  doubt  whether  we  use  even  the  one  barbarian  eye, 
which  they  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  us.  Water-carriage  is  the  life  of 
trade.  And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Flemings,  who,  as  I  bear, 
have  formed  a  canal  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  some  parts  by  cat- 
ting through  the  soil,  but  mostly  by  deepening  the  beds  of  the  slaggiik 
streams,  and  a  few  other  similar  works  in  Lombardy,  there  is  not  t 
nation  or  country  in  Christendom  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation. 

'  '  How  differently  they  manage  matters  in  Cathay  !— There,  tke 
broad  expanses  of  the  lakes  are  connected  by  excavations  wits  tk 
ample  floods  which  intersect  the  Empire;  forming  commuricstkac 
denied  by  nature ;  and  enabling  the  most  distant  provinces  to  ex- 
change their  productions,  the  abundance  of  the  southern  regions  help- 
ing the  arid  sterility  of  the  north. 

*  '  Hence,  commerce  has  been  extended  in  a  manner  of  which  yon, 
in  Europe,  have  no  conception.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kiang,  wkkk 
unites  itself  with  the  largest  of  those  artificial  channels,  there  an  tip- 
wards  of  two  hundred  cities,  each  possessing  five  thousand  barks.  I 
verily  believe  that  more  vessels  float  upon  the  Kiang  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  Asia  besides. ' 

1 '  Much/  replied  Bacon,  chath  certainly  been  effected  by  those  dbv 
tint  nations,  who  at  ouce  afford  us  an  example  and  a  warning  an  ex- 
ample in  stimulating  us  to  exert  our  industry,  a  warning  in  teschiBg 
us  to  refrain  from  self-conceit;  and  yet,  how  little  has  their  knowledge 
advanced,  when  compared  to  the  wonders  which  will  be  revealed  by 
the  combined  powers  of  art  and  nature,  exceeding  all  the 
cribed  to  magical  skill  or  necromantic  art. 
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r  '  Bridges,  unsupported  by  arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the  foaming 
torrent.  Man  shall  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  safely  breath. 
ing  ;  and  treading  with  firm  step  on  the  golden  sands  never  brightened 
by  the  light  of  day.  Call  but  the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Luna  into 
action,  and  I  behold  a  single  steersman  sitting  at  the  helm,  and  guid- 
ing the  vessel,  which  divides  the  waves  with  greater  rapidity  than  if 
she  had  been  filled  with  a  crew  of  mariners  toiling  at  the  bars.  And 
the  loaded  chariot,  no  longer  encumbered  by  the  panting  steed,  darts 
on  in  its  course  with  resistless  force  and  rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and 
simple  elements  do  thy  labour.  Bind  the  eternal  enemies,  and  yoke 
them  to  the  same  plough.  Make  the  contraries  unite,  and  teach  the 
discordant  influences  to  conjoin  in  harmony.  Aid  the  antagonists  to 
conquer  each  other:  and  do  thou  profit  by  their  mutual  victories. 
True  are  my  words,  though  spoken  in  parables.  Open  the  treasury  of 
nature, — above,  below,  around  you  are  the  keys.'  * — pp.  41 — 46. 

In  the  course  of  their  journeyinfip  they  attend  a  county  meet- 
ing, convened  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Parlia- 
mentary representatives,  and  the  scene  described  is  both  curious 
and  instructive. 

c  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  meeting,— and  Marco  conjectures, 
— if  we  read  his  numerals  properly,  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
people  were  present :  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  semblance  of  system 
in  the  crowd  ;  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  throng  consisted  of 
little  knots  of  husbandmen.  The  churls,  four  or  five  of  whom  were 
generally  standing  together,  each  company  seeming  to  compose  a  depu- 
tation, might  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  dress — a  long  frock  of 
coarse,  yet  snow-white  linen,  hanging  down  to  the  same  length  before 
and  behind,  and  ornamented  round  the  neck  with  broidery  rudely  exe<- 
cuted  in  blue  thread.  They  wore,  in  fact,  the  attire  of  the  carter  and 
the  ploughman,  which  yet  lingers  in  some  few  parts  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffolk,  common  enough  about  ^ve  and  twenty  years  ago,  but 
which  will  probably  soon  be  recollected  only  as  an  ancient  costume, 
cast  away  with  all  the  other  obsolete  characteristics  of  merry  old 
England,  by  which  our  native  country  was  known  and  distinguished 
in  the  days— days  as  unrecallable  now  as  the  age  of  chivalry, — of 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  of  '  Hearts  of  Oak/  '  Rule  Britannia/  and 
'  Long  live  the  King.' 

'  Every  one  of  these  groups  of  peasantry,  who,  it  must  be  observed, 
were  the  representatives  of  their  respective  Townships,  the  rural  com- 
munes into  which  the  whole  Realm  was  divided,  had  a  species  of  chief- 
tain, in  the  person  of  an  individual,  who,  though  it  was  evident  that  he 
belonged  to  the  same  rank  in  society,  gave  directions  to  the  rest.  In- 
terspersed among  the  churls,  though  not  confounded  with  them,  were 
also  very  many  well-clad  persons,  possessing  an  appearance  of  rustic 
respectability.  These,  also,  were  subjected  to  some  kind  of  classifica- 
tion, being  collected  into  sets  of  twelve  men  each,  who,  when  so  col- 
lected, were  busily  employed  in  confabulation  among  themselves. 
And,  from  circumstances  which,  at  present,  I  shall  for  various  pru- 
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dent  and  cogent  reasons  refrain  from  detailing,  Marco  ascertained  tint 
they  were  the  *  sworn  centenary  deputies,'  a  phrase  by  which  I  suppose 
he  means  the  Jurors  who  answered  for  and  represented  the  several 
Hundreds.  But  a  third  class  of  members  of  the  Shire-court  could  be 
equally  distinguished,  proudly  known  by  their  gilt  spurs  and  blazoned 
tabards,  as  the  provincial  Knighthood,  and  who,  though  thus  honoured, 
appeared  to  mix  freely  and  affably  in  converse  with  the  rest  of  the 
Commons  of  the  Shire.' — pp.  61 — 63. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  at  length  announces  the  approach  of 
the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein,  andascene  of  ludicrous 
confusion  ensued,  for  which  modern  aspirants  after  senatorial 
honors  will  find  it  difficult  to  account.  Tilings  were  different  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers  from  what  they  are  at  present.  The  Cat- 
mons  had  not  yet  risen  into  power,  and  the  country  gentry  con- 
sequently preferred  their  rural  sports  and  domestic  Dearths,  to 
the  duties  of  legislation  and  an  attendance  at'  St  Stephens.  Ik 
very  name  of  Parliament  was  magical.  '  Even  before  the  second 
'  syllable  of  the  word  had  been  uttered,  a  vision  of  aids  and  sub- 
'sidies  instantly  rose  before  the  appalled  multitude:  assessors  and 
'  collectors  flitted  in  the  ambient  air.'  The  Abbot  of  Oseney,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  dreading  a  personal' summons  to  thh 
most  unpleasant  duty,  immediately  began  to  move  ofi^  when  the 
following  scene— graphically  descriptive  of  the  times — is  repre- 
sented as  taking  place. 

<  But  the  Abbot  of  Oseney  forthwith  guided  his  steed  to  the  right- 
about, and  rode  away  from  the  meeting  as  fast  as  he  could  trot,  ton- 
ing the  deafest  of  deaf  ears  to  the  monitions  which  he  received*  '  My 
Lord  Abbot,  we  want  you  !'  My  Lord  trotted  on.  '  My  Lord  Attst 
we  want  you  !'  vociferated  the  Sheriff,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  My 
Lord  heard  nothing,  but  continued  his  progress  until  he  km  i 
cepted  by  the  Porte-joye,  who,  respectfully  doffing  his  cap,  and 
ing  a  salutation  which  the  Abbot  seemed  very  unwilling  to  retain,  0* 
tempted  to  serve  the  Prelate  with  the  much-abominated  protiw,  At 
writ  of  summons,  by  which  he  was  commanded,  all  other  mattsn  tti 
aside,  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Parliament,  to  treat  with  and  ins 
counsel  to  the  King  upon  the  affairs  which  should  be  then  sad  than 
propounded. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

' '  Gently,  gently,  gently,  Master  Porte-joye/— quoth  the  AbfctV— 
1  you  may  e'en  put  your  scrap  into  your  scrip  again.  My 
lamented  predecessor,  Richard  de  Dronebury,  to  whose  Btatfos 
he  had  ruled  us  in  peace  and  quietness  during  twenty  years,  &tfJ!i  **» 
worthy  as  I  be,  was  called  last  Easter,  hath  set  us  quite  at  esse*-  A 
blessing  be  upon  him, — for  he  obtained  several  most  valuable jnrifag* 
for  our  Convent,  and  such  as  will  for  ever  commemorate  his  nsssBw ,  A 
grant  of  twelve  fat  bucks  yearly,  and  every  year*  c  m  Weodbtadk 
Park.     A  thousand  fagots  of  wood  at  each  fall,  to  &       r  stick  whiirf 
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you  shall  be  heartily  welcome,  Master  Porte-joye.  And,  lastly,  a 
patent,  declaring  that  the  Reverend  Abbot  of  Oseney,  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever  thereafter,  shall  be  wholly  exempted,  exonerated,  and 
discharged  from  attending  Parliament,  or  in  any  way  resorting  to  the 
same,  or  from  being  held,  bound,  or  obliged  to  give  any  advice  or 
counsel  to  the  King,  his  heirs  or  successors,  upon  any  matter,  cause,  or 
thing  whatever.  Well  do  I  know  how  anxious  my  Lord  Chancellor  n 
to  fill  the  Parliament  House  with  the  like  of  me;  but  with  this  patent 
I  defy  him. — Let  him  do  his  worst,  I  wo'nt  come  to  Parliament.' 

*  '  You  shall  answer  for  this  contempt  before  the  Chancellor,  my 
Lord,  when  the  seals  are  next  opened  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the 
table  of  marble  stone.  A  commission  of  rebellion  will  bring  you  to 
your  senses,' — exclaimed  the  Porte-joye,  scowling  at  the  Abbot.  But 
all  further  discussion  between  these  parties  was  prevented  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  who  commanded  his  clerk  to  read  the  whole  of  the  writ,  by 
which  he  was  commanded  '  to  cause  two  Knights  to  be  elected  for  the 
Shire ;  and  from  every  City  within  his  Bailiwick  two  Citizens ;  iand 
from  every  Borough  two  Burgesses,  all  of  the  more  discreet  and 
wiser  sort,  and  to  cause  them  to  come  before  the  king  in  his  Parlia- 
ment at  the  before-mentioned  place  and  day,  with  full  powers  from 
their  respective  communities,  to  perform  and  consent  to  such  matters  as 
by  common  counsel  shall  be  then  and  there  ordained;  and  this  you  will 
in  no  wise  omit,  as  you  will  answer  at  your  peril.' 

*  A  momentary  pause  ensued.  The  main  body  of  the  Suitors  re- 
treated from  the  High  Sheriff,  as  though  he  had  been  a  centre  of  re- 
pulsion :  and,  after  a  short  but  vehement  conversation  amongst  them- 
selves, one  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  yeomen, — a  gentleman  farmer,  if 
we  may  use  the  modern  term, — stepped  forward  and  addressed  Sir 
Giles :  '  Your  worship  well  knows  that  we,  poor  Commons,  are  not 
bound  to  proceed  to  the  election.  You  have  no  right  to  call  upon  us 
to  interfere.  So  many  of  the  Earls  and  Barons  of  the  Shire,  the  great 
men,  who  ought  to  take  the  main  trouble,  burthen,  and  business  of  the 
choice  of  the  Knights  upon  themselves,  are  absent  now  in  the  King's 
service,  that  we  neither  can  nor  dare  proceed  to  nominate  those  who 
are  to  represent  the  County.  Such  slender  folk  as  we  have  no  concern 
with  these  weighty  matters.  How  can  we  tell  who  are  best  qualified 
to  serve  ?' 

<  <  What  of  that,  John  Trafford,'  said  the  Sheriff,  <  do  you  think 
that  his  Grace  will  allow  his  affairs  to  be  delayed  by  excuses  such  as 
these  ?  You,  Suitors  of  the  Shire,  are  as  much  bound  and  obliged  to 
concur  in  the  choice  of  the  County  Members  as  any  Baron  of  the 
realm.     Do  your  duty ;  I  command  ye  in  the  King's  name.' 

4  '  Prove  your  allegations,  Sir  Sheriff,'  replied  the  sturdy.  Yeoman, 
who,  as  the  Reeve,  headed  the  deputation  of  his  township,  'Quote  the 
judgment,  read  the  statute,  cite  the  law,  or  produce  the  roll,  showing 
that  our  concurrence  in  the  Parliamentary  elections  is  a  part  of  our 
suit  and  service  in  the  Shire.  And  if  you  succeed  in  finding  that. you 
have  any  coercive  right  over  us  in  this  respect,  you  shall  harness  me  in 
the  team,  and  know  further,  Sir  Sheriff,'  continued  John  Trafford, 
vol.  in.  2  Q 
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'  that  I  appear  in  this  Shire  court  as  the  Attorney  and  Steward  of 
*  Sir  Robert  de  Vere.' 

'  <  So  be  it,  Master  John/  retorted  the  Sheriff,  with  all  the  delight 
of  a  disputant  about  to  place  his  adversary  between  the  horns  of  s 
dilemma,  '  Since  I  have  you,  as  your  master's  representative  in  the 
Shire  Court,  I  will  let  you  go  as  a  Suitor  with  all  my  heart  Yon  have 
just  alleged  that  the  burthen  and  duty  of  the  elections  falls  upon  the 
Earls  and  Barons.  This  is  your  acknowledgement,  in  full  and  open 
Court,  which  you  cannot  retract,  and  of  which  I  and  the  Coroners  trill 
all  bear  record  by  word  of  mouth  before  the  Exchequer.  Now,  deny, 
if  you  can,  that,  in  all  proceedings  of  this  County  Court,  yon  ere 
fully  empowered,  by  immemorial  custom,  to  answer  for  Sir  Robert 
your  master,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  here  present.  There- 
fore, under  peril  of  the  King's  high  displeasure,  and  as  yon  tender  life 
and  limb,  proceed  at  once  to  the  election,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound, 
and  as  it  has  been  ruled,  again  and  again,  in  Yorkshire.' 

'  Fluctuating  and  uncertain  as  the  elective  franchise  was,  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  the  forty-shilling  suffrage,  the  only  practice  almost, 
in  which  much  uniformity  can  be  discovered,  or  which  ia  defined  with 
clearness  and  precision  in  coeval  documents,  is  the  usage  of  the  Stew- 
ards or  Attorneys  of  the  Baronage  concurring  in  the  Parliamentary 
nominations,  and  on  some  occasions  electing,  or  rather  making,  the 
members  without  the  assent  of  any  other  parties  whatever, — a  profes- 
sional arrangement  which,  as  some  folks  say,  is  by  no  means  obsolete. 
John  TrafFord,  therefore,  had  no  help.  Like  a  wise  debater,  he  yielded 
to  the  pinch  of  the  argument,  without  confessing  that  he  felt  it :  end, 
having  muttered  a  few  words  to  the  Sheriff,  wluch  might  be  considered 
as  an  assent,  a  long  conference  took  place  between  him  and  some  of  Us 
brother  Stewards,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Suitors.  During  this  con- 
fabulation, several  nods  and  winks  of  intelligence  passed  between 
TrafFord  and  a  well-mounted  Knight :  and  whilst  the  former  appeared 
to  be  settling  the  business  with  the  Suitors,  the  latter,  who  had  been 
close  to  Sir  Giles,  continued  gradually  backing  and  sidleing  away 
through  the  groups  of  Shiresmen.  And,  just  as  he  had  not  dear  sat 
of  the  ring,  John  TrafFord  declared,  in  a  most  sonorous  voice,  that  the 
Suitors  had  chosen  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeys  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives. 

'  The  Sheriff,  who,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  Sir  Richard  as  he 
receded,  had  evidently  suspected  some  manoeuvre,  instantly  ordered 
his  bailiffs  to  secure  the  body  of  the  Member — this  is  rather  an  Hiber- 
nian phrase,  but,  as  I  cannot  depart  from  my  authorities.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  amended — '  and,'  continued  he  with  much  vehe- 
mence, 'Sir  Richard  must  be  forthwith  committed  to  custody,  vnksi 
he  gives  good  bail — two  substantial  freeholders— that  he  will  doily  at- 
tend in  his  place  amongst  the  Commons  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, according  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  Parliament/ 

'  All  this,  however,  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  for,  before  the 
verbal  precept  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  the  Sheriff,  8ir  Richard 
was  galloping  at  full  speed  across  the  fields.     Off  dashed  the  BaOtt 
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after  the  Member,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  who 
forgot  all  their  grievances  in  the  stimulus  of  the  chase,  which  they 
contemplated  with  the  perfect  certainty  of  receiving  some  satisfaction 
by  its  termination :  whether  by  the  escape  of  the  fugitive,  in  which 
case  their  common  enemy,  the  Sheriff,  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy 
amercement :  or  by  the  capture  of  the  Knight,  a  result  which  would 
give  them  almost  equal  delight,  by  imposing  a  disagreeable  and  irk* 
some  duty  upon  an  individual  who  was  universally  disliked,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  overbearing  harshness  aud  domestic  tyranny. 

'  One  of  the  two  above-mentioned  gratifications  might  be  considered 
as  certain.  But  besides  these,  there  was  a  third  contingent  amuse- 
ment, by  no  means  to  be  overlooked :  namely,  the  chance,  that,  in  the 
contest,  those  respectable  and  intelligent  functionaries,  the  Sheriff's 
Bailiffs,  might,  somehow,  or  another,  come  to  some  kind  of  harm.  In 
this  charitable  expectation,  the  good  men  of  the  Shire  were  not  en- 
tirely disappointed.  Bounding  along  the  open  fields,  whilst  the  welkin 
resounded  with  the  cheers  of  the  spectators,  the  fleet  courser  of  Sir 
Richard  sliddered  on  the  grass,  and  then  stumbled  and  fell  down  the 
sloping  side  of  one  of  the  many  ancient  British  entrenchments  by 
which  the  plain  was  crossed,  and  the  horse  and  the  rider  rolling  over, 
the  latter  was  deposited  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  foss,  unhurt,  but, 
.of  course,  much  discomposed. 

'  Blaunc-estoyle  had  received  as  little  damage  as  his  master.  Horse 
and  rider  were  immediately  on  their  respective  legs  again:  Blaunc- 
estoyle  shook  himself,  snorted,  and  was  quite  ready  to  start ;  but  Sir 
Richard  had  to  regird  his  sword,  and  before  he  could  remount,  the 
Bailiffs  were  close  at  him  ;  Dick-o'-the-Gyves  attempted  to  trip  him 
up,  whilst  John  Catchpole  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  pourpoinV 
A  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  nags  of  the  Bailiffs  slily  took  the 
opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  control.  Distinctly  seen 
from  the  Moot-Hill,  the  strife  was  begun  and  ended  in  a  moment ;  and 
in  what  manner  it  had  ended  was  ascertained  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, when  the  officers  rejoined  the  assembly,  by  Dick's  limping 
gait  and  the  closed  eye  of  his  companion.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sjr 
Richard  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  and  the  special  return  made  by  the 
Sheriff  to  the  writ,  which  I  translate  from  an  office-copy  of  the  original 
— obligingly  furnished  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower — will  best  elucidate  the  bearing  of  the  transaction. 

'  •  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeys,  Knight,  duly  elected  by  the  Shire,  refused 
to  find  bail  for  his  appearance  in  Parliament  at  the  day  and  place 
within  mentioned,  and  having  grievously  assaulted  my  Bailiffs,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  absconded  to  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds,  into  which  Liberty,  not  being  shire-land  or  guildable, 
I  cannot  enter,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  other  execution  of  the  writ, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.' 

*  My  readers  are  well  aware  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  nominal 
stewardship  connected  with  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  called  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  enables  the  member,  by  a  species  of  juggle — 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used  without  a  breach  of  privilege, — to' resign 
his  seat  in  complete  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  purity  of  Parliament  and  the  political  lade. 
pendence  of  the  individual.  But,  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that 
this  ancient  domain,  which  now  affords  the  means  of  retreating  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  as  a  sanctuary,  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Shoe 
took  refuge  in  order  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  Parliament  against  ha 
will.  For,  being  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  Sheriff  had  w 
control,  and  where  he  could  not  grab  the  county  member,  it  enabled 
the  recusant  to  baffle  the  process,  at  least  until  the  short  tension  had 
closed. 

'  As  soon  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  chase  had  in  some  de- 
gree subsided,  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein  commanded  the  Suitors topra- 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  second  Knight,  as  required  by  the  writ. :  Tnere 
was  some  doubt  whether  the  Sheriff  might  not  be  entitled  to  declare 
that  the  election  of  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeys  was  void,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  bound  to  choose  another  in  his  place;  but  after  a  tumul- 
tuous discussion  the  question  was  waived.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
Shiresmen  maintained,  that  it  was  of  no  kind  of  consequence  whether 
they  returned  one  Knight  or  a  score,  since,  whatever  the  number  might 
be,  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  like  the  Citizens  appearing  for  ~ 
had  only  a  collective  voice  for  the  County, — one  joint  vote 
them, — and  not  an  individual  suffrage.  Yet,  though  this 
dently  asserted,  nobody  appeared  to  be  certain  as  to  the  utnfliiw  fre- 
vailing  in  Parliament,  upon  a  point  which,  one  would  tuk,  was  of 
great  importance  in  all  times,  and  most  vitally  so  at  a  period  IPs*  the 
present,  when,  as  Marco  Polo  easily  collected  from  the  noim  isathsi  of 
the  bystanders,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  igfJrrt  the 
Crown. 

1 A  pause  ensued,  and  Sir  Giles  presented  himself  as  if  to  Native 
the  nomination  of  the  Court.  No  one  came  forward,  and  the)  Hjfk 
Sheriff,  with  much  more  patience  and  forbearance  than  might  hate  been 
expected  from  him,  continued  apparently  waiting  for  the  notnlaatiaa. 
At  this  moment,  a  hawk  which  one  of  the  followers  of  Sir  GOes  hare 
upon  his  fist,  having  broken  leash,  soared  upwards,  and  then 


in  her  flight,  attracted  by  rather  an  ignoble  object,  ft  pigcwi 

be  eon 


whom  she  winged  her  way.  This  spectacle,  as  might 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  crowd, — Trafford,  indeed,  always  at 
tained,  to  his  dying  day,  that  it  was  no  accident,  but  that  TaTal  lift  a* 
Mews  had  slipped  the  leash  when  nudged  by  Sir  fiilraj  and  during 
their  diversion,  from  the  business,  the  Sheriff,  after  a  few  minutes/  esa- 
vereation  with  the  Knights  who  were  nearest  to  him,  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Shiremen,  by  declaring  that  Sir  Thomas  de  TurVsjpjJle  was 
fairly  elected  by  the  County,  as  the  other  Knight  to  serve  for  the,  sane 
in  Parliament,  and  that  John  att  Green  and  Richard  att  Wood 
his  manucaptors. 

'  This  declaration  excited  a  universal  outcry  of  discontent 


nationjunong8t  the  Shiremen.    They  whooped,  scolded,  groaned,  Man 

adcunatJtftfli 


John  Trafford,  again  acting  as  spokesman,  loudly 

with  jobbing  and  collusion,  employing  the  most  uncourteous  anil 

sured  language.     '  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  fraud  and 
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Ciaed  at  lie  last  Parliament,  when  you  levied  seven  pounds  ster- 
fbr  the  wages  of  your  ally  and  cater-couBin  Sir  Marmaditke  Vavn- 
•our,  b«ing  at  the  enormous  rate  of  four  shilling*  and  eight-pence  a 
day— two  groat*  above  the  settled  allowance — whereas  he  was  never 
duly  elected  by  us,  and  we  could  have  hired  as  good  a  member,  aye, 
ana  a  better  one,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
County  for  five  pounds,  yea,  even  five  marks,  and  who  would  have 
.agreed  in  the  lump,  to  accept  the  said  stun  for  all  hit  expenses  going 
and  returning,  and  for  all  his  keep  at  Westminster,  let  the  Parlia- 
ment sit  as  long  as  it  might — yea,  even  for  a  whole  month,'  Voices 
were  rising  louder  and  louder,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
new  storm.  But  the  banner  of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentein,  emblazoned 
with  the  bearing  allusive  to  his  name — the  three  cups  of  silver — was 
elevated,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  horses  were  in  motion,  and  the 
spearmen  and  knights,  closing  round  the  Sheriff,  pierced  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved/ — pp.  69 — 85. 

The  Third  Chapter,  bearing  the  title  of  {  Guildhall,"  intro- 

.  duces  our  heroes  to  the  municipal,  contentions  of  the  Metropolis, 
where  English  liberty  is  seen  struggling  in  its  birth.  The  pobn- 
htsioa,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  London,  nursed  the  young  spirit 
which  was  destined  to  achieve  such  marvels;  and  though  some'  of 
its  earliest  movements  were  erratic  and  boisterous,  they  bespoke 

;  a  life  and  power  which  waited  only  the  purifying  influence  of 
culture  to  attain  consistency  and  wisdom.  Our  author's  account 
of'  the  contentions  witnessed  by  his  heroes,  is  too  extended  and 

:  too  frequently  broken  by  his  own  speculations,  to  allow  of  extract, 

.  and  we  must  therefore  pass  on. 

,  .  The  Fourth  Chapter,  entitled,  '  Parliament,'-  introduces  us  to 
die  national  representatives  at  a  time  when  Westminster  was  a 

.  wide,  straggling  village,  supported  principally  by  those  who  were 

i  in  attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  members  of  the 

7 si  household.     Much  curious  information  respecting  the  forms 
Parliament,  and  the  modes  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  early 
..part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  communicated  in  this  chapter, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  from  any  other  source.   The 
squabbles  of  ecclesiastics  constitute  a  more  prominent  topic  than 
.  we  could  have  wished,  but  they  illustrate  the  manners .  of  <  the 

-  times,  and  are  not  wholly  without  a  parallel  in  modem  days.    > 

The  remaining  Chapters,  entitled,  'The  Friar's  Study,' and 
'Knowledge,'  are  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  volume. 
They  savour  more  of  the  author  than  of  the  times  he  professes-  to 
'illustrate,  and  are  employed  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
views  from  which  many  of  his  readers  will  dissent  We  should 
have  been  glad  if  Sir  Francis  bad  spoken  less  frequently  in  his 
.  own  person.  ■  As  an   Antiquarian  historian,  we  hold  him  in;  very 

-  high  esteem ;  but  as  a  politician  and  theologdat,  we  must  be. per- 
mitted to  doubt  his  authority. ,  When  he  speaks  in  the  former 
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character  we  listen  with  attention  and  respect,  but  when  lie  pro- 
pounds his  theories,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  we  are 
strikingly  reminded  of  the  contracting  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
of  the  one-sided  view  he  frequently  takes  of  men  and  things.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  panegyric  pronounced 
on  the  English  clergy,  and  the  gross  injustice  done  to  those  of 
America.  After  representing  the  seven  bishops  imprisoned  by 
James  1 L  as  martyrs  to  lil>erty — than  which  a  grosser  absurdity 
or  more  palpable  error  cannot  be  committed— the  following 
contrast  is  instituted : 

'  These  are  the  disciples  of  an  endowed  church  ;  whilst  among*  the 
endless  varieties  of  sects,  sectaries,  and  persuasions,  which  fill  the 
eleemosynary  pulpits  of  the  American  Union,  not  one  single  —hAtr 
has  dared  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  reprobation  of  that  inhuman  system 
of  slavery,  which  contaminates  their  Commonwealth.  Amongst  thoie 
great  and  flourishing  Transatlantic  Republics,  who  ground  their  policy 
upon  the  equal  rights  of  man,  not  one  Christian  mini«i*»r  dares  to  riik 
the  loss  of  a  cent  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity : 
whilst  in  England,  the  members  of  the  different  hierarchies  have,  each 
in  their  turn,  surrendered  every  worldly  possession,  ungrudgingly,  un- 
hesitatingly, rather  than  purchase  them  by  the  slightest  compromise  of 
their  principles.  Thus,  has  the  Anglican  church  identified  herself 
with  die  state ;  both  are  animated  by  one  spirit,  united  by  one  vital 
constitution/ — p.  223. 

We  have  never  spared  the  people  or  clergy  of  America  on  the 
subject  here  referred  to.  No  English  Journal  has  spoken  in 
stronger  or  more  condemnatory  terms  of  their  criminal  snpinenesB* 
or  the  still  deeper  guilt  of  many  in  lending  themselves  actively 
and  zealously  to  tlie  support  of  the  inhuman  and  fiend-like 
system.  But  we  confess  we  were  astonished  to  hear  Sir  Francis 
assert — and  the  obvious  design  of  the  assertion  awakened  strong 
emotions  in  our  breast — that  '  not  one  single  minister  has  dared 
'  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  reprobation  of  the  inhuman  system  of 
4  slavery-'  Why,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  ministers, 
tilling  what  are  sneeringly  termed  'the  eleemosynary  pulpits'  of 
the  Union,  have  publicly  enrolled  themselves  among  the  sworn  Jbe$ 
of  slavery,  and  arc  now  labouring  with  a  zeal  unknown  in  modern 
times  for  its  extinction.  Many  of  them  have  relinquished  sta- 
tions of  influence  and  emolument,  and  are  now  travelling  the 
Union  in  the  Abolition  cause,  seeking  to  arouse  the  conscience 
and  sympathies  of  their  countrymen.  But  our  author's  argument 
required  the  sacrifice  of  these  noble  martyrs, — their  country's 
hope  and  safety, — and  facts  were  therefore  overlooked.  We  do 
not  suspect  Sir  Francis  of  a  wilful  mis-statement  in  this  case,  but 
what  must  we  think  of  his  competency  for  the  office  he  undtr- 
takes  ?     Ignorance  may  disqualify  as  effectually  as  dishonesty. 
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In  perfect  keeping  with  this  assertion,  and  equally  indicative 
of  superficial  knowledge  and  a  rash  judgment,  is  the  following: 

*  The  permanent  endowment  of  a  clergy,  trains  them  into  moral 
« courage,  whilst  their  dependence  upon  the  voluntary  donations 

*  of  their  flock,  as  surely  sinks  them  in  moral  slavery.'  p.  228. 
We  advise  our  author,  before  he  again  pens  such  a  sentence,  to 
acquaint  himself  with  Warburton's  Treatise  on  the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State.  One  of  the  bishops  of  his  own 
hierarchy  may  teach  him  better  than  to  commit  himself  so 
egregiously. 

We  had  noted  other  things  for  animadversion,  but  shall  abstain. 
The  sterling  worth  of  the  materials  composing  the  major  part  of 
the  volume,  more  than  counterbalances  the  « viler  stuff '  which 
encumbers  it,  and  will  richly  repay  the  labour  of  perusal. 


Art.  V.    Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bathurst,  L.L.B.,  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich ;  Rector  of  North  Creak,  Norfolk ;  and  of  Hollesley, 
Suffolk.  2  vols.  8vo.    Valpy,  London. 

HPHESE  two  somewhat  thin  octavos  sell  at  the  enormous  price 
■*"  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings.  Unless  the  copies  are  destroyed  or 
called  in,  we  predict  that  they  will  not  long  sell  at  that  price.  Their 
real  value/as  near  as  we  can  calculate  without  a  pair  of  scales  (which 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  at  hand),  is  about  eleven  pence.  We 
say,  without  a  pair  of  scales,  for  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  their  value  will  be  ultimately  determined  by  their  weight;  this, 
when  the  boarding,  &c,  are  torn  off,  will,  probably  be,  about  two 
pounds  and  three  quarters.  Now,  supposing  the  cheese-monger 
or  the  seller  of  bacon  willing  to  give  four  pence  a  pound  for 
them,  as  waste  paper,  they  will  fetch  about  eleven  pence,  as  afore- 
said ;  and  that  will  be  above  ten  pence  three  farthings  more  than 
they  are  intrinsically  worth.  How  the  writer  could  think  of 
charging  such  a  price  for  such  a  mass  of  trumpery  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  work  possesses  the 
slightest  claims  to  our  attention,  and  in  that  its  claims  are  strong. 
It  is  a  point  of  view,  however,  in  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
its  author  never  imagined  it  would  be  contemplated.  He  has 
unconsciously  given  us  a  striking  comment  on  the  wretched 
effects  which  flow  from  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State ;  of  the 
dreadful,  the  humiliating  dependence  of  the  former  on  the 
course  of  public  politics,  and  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  ministers ; 
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of  tbc  shameful  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  appointments  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
are  made  subservient  to  party-purposes ;  of  the  horrible  effects  of 
the  system  of  translations;  of  the  secularizing  influence  whkk 
the  whole  system  exerts,  even,  on  the  minds  of  the  best  prelates. 
For,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  history  of  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  filled  that  see  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  there  is  hardly  a  letter,  in  which  even  he  is  not  more 
busied  about  the  changes  of  the  political  world,  and  about  the 
prospects,  dark  or  bright,  of  preferment  for  his  family,  than 
about  the  proper  business  of  his  high  function.  ■  Now,  if  this  be 
the  case,  in  the  life  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  one,  certainly,  of  the 
most  disinterested  and  least  grasping  prelates  ever  raised  to  the 
bench,  what  must  be  the  effects  of  the  system  on-  other  miadi, 
more  covetous,  less  benevolent,  and  whose  hopes  of  preferment 
(from  their  being  connected  with  the  ruling  party)  are  necessarily 
far  stronger  than  those  in  which  the  bishop  of  Norwich  wis 
authorized  to  indulge  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ? 

It  is  a  most  humiliating  picture  of  our  state-church,  which 
this  narrative  offers  to  us.  It  quietly  takes  for  granted  as  maxha 
universally  recognized,  never  disputed,  and  which  there  is  n# 
shame  in  unblushingly  avowing — that  courts  and  ministers  are  to 
be  guided  in  their  selection  or  promotion  of  bishops,  and  their 
families,  principally,  by  their  adherence  or  opposition  to  the  ruling 
party;  that  the  Tories  must  naturally  proscribe  a  Whk^ana 
that  the  Whigs  must  as  naturally  proscribe  a  Tory;^bat  a 
staunch  supporter  of  government  is  entitled  to  expect  "his  prefer- 
ment to  a  richer  see ;  that  a  staunch  opponent  of  it,  no  matter 
how  judicious,  benevolent,  learned,  or  pious,  must  expect  to  be 
neglected ;  that  the  proper  qualifications,  the  peculiar  aptitmk*  for 
the  offices  and  duties  of  a  Christian  bishop,  such  as  derated  piety, 
great  spirituality  of  mind,  marked  exemption  from  a  nccsfcr 
temper,  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  considerations;"  IWft 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  being  a  consistent  champion  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and,  in  other  respects,  liberal  in  his  politic^ 
should  have  been  during  more  than  twenty  years  neglected  by 
the  Tories,  seems  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable  to  his  son,  the 
archdeacon;  he  makes  no  complaint  about  it;  but  that,  whaBfti 
length,  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  his  father's  long-poKticril con- 
sistency should  not  have  been  rewarded  by  his  translation  tot 
richer  see,  is,  in  his  eyes,  an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye;  he 
dwells  upon  it  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  implacability,  Nty> 
he  ^  seems  to  think,  that  these  political  services  to  a  patty  ire 
so  inestimable,  and  so  abundantly  sufficient  a  warrant  for  maid 
ing  a  man  with  the  dignities  and  riches  of  the  Christian  flhsii 
that  his  father's  family  is  justly  entitled  to  preferment -on  aocosst 
of  them;  and  he  is,  consequently,  full  of  bitterness^  thathfeAie 
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of  archdeacon  Las  not,  long  since,  been  exchanged  for  that  of 
bishop.  His  father,  we  must  presume,  had  accumulated,  during 
his  long  years  of  proscription  and  neglect,  a  stock  of  merit  with  the 
government,  which,  like  that  of  the  Catholic  saints,  might  be  ex- 
pended with  advantage  on  others,  and  entitle  his  children  to  the 
preferments  which  came  all  too  late  to  him,  or  which  from  his  age 
or  moderation,  he  cared  not  to  covet  The  effusions  of  bile  and 
wrath  in  which  our  archdeacon  revenges  himself  on  the  Whigs 
for  their  neglect  of  the  bishop  and  himself,  are,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently show  by  some  lengthened  citations,  as  little  and  paltry  as 
were  ever  indulged  in  by  any  disappointed  hunter  after  prefer- 
ment. His  mind  is  absolutely  full  of  it ;  he  returns  to  it  again 
and  again ;  nor  do  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  a  soured 
and  disappointed  ambition  expressing  itself  with  so  little  dignity 
and  with  so  much  rancour. 

Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  not  so  much,  properly  speaking,  a 
history  of  the  life  of  his  venerable  father,  as  the  querulous  and 
peevish  record  of  his  own  miserable  hopes  and  disappointments. 
He  seems  to  have  constructed  the  whole  book,  with  a  view,  to 
show  how  much  his  father  sacrificed  his  pecuniary  interests  and 
those  of  his  family  (for,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  bishop  and 
his  family  generally  go  together  in  this  narrative)  to  his  political 
consistency ;  to  magnify  the  merit  of  that  consistency,  (as  though 
it  could  ever  be  an  extraordinary  merit  not  to  be  a  traitor  to  one's 
principles ;)  and  to  set  in  the  strongest  light  the  atrocious  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Whigs  for  not  having  made  the  bishop,  and  in 
default  of  that,  his  children,  the  object  of  their  peculiar  patron- 

a£e- 

Though  the  maxims  with  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  which  are  quietly  taken  for  granted  in  this  narrative  (as 
though  it  was  never  suspected  that  any  person  would  consider  them 
absurd  or  preposterous),  are  such  as  all  political  parties  have 
unblushingly  acted  upon ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  ludicrous  indignation  of  our 
archdeacon  at  the  neglect  which  he  has  met  with  from  the  Whig 
government.  As  long  as  political  service  is  considered  every 
thing  in  these  matters,  his  father  might  justly  expect  any  prefer- 
ment as  the  reward  of  his  consistency;  but  we  are  yet  to  learn 
what  are  the  peculiar  claims  of  Mr.  Archdeacon.  Politicians 
though  they  do  not  look  for  elevated  piety,  may  consistently  look 
for  some  other  things.  They  may  look  for  prudence,  self-con- 
trol, learning,  talent ;  all  these  the  archdeacon  may  possess ;  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  we  lack  the  proofs  of  them.  What  are 
the  traces  of  any  such  qualities  in  these  volumes,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  So  far  from  having  any  reason  to  complain, 
we  think  he  ought  to  be  very  well  contented,  that  he  is  as  well  off 
as  he  is.     By  his  own  confession,  he  was  in  early  life  advanced  to 
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preferment  worth  two  thousand  a  year ;  he  himself  frankly  ad* 
mite,  that  this  might  justly  be  considered  an  act  of  nepotism  on  h» 
father's  part,  and  actually  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  volunteen 
to  take  all  the  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  inasmuch  as  hk 
father  did  it  in  compliance  with  his  own  importunity !  Bat  though 
we  think  the  Whigs  may  be  justified  in  not  elevating  Mr.  Area- 
deacon  Bathurst  to  the  episcopal  bench,  even  on  the  score  of 
of  those  wretched  and  sordid  considerations  which  are  all  in  all 
with  every  political  party,  still  the  volumes  are  not  the  leas  inte- 
resting as  throwing  light  on  the  maxims  on  which  all  partial 
usually  act  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  and 
patronage ;  they  are  such  as  are  recognized  and  tacitly  assumed 
in  these  volumes,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  whole  -theme  sad 
burden  of  them ;  though  we  can  truly  say,  we  have  never  seen 
them  obtruded  upon  the  public  in  such  a  disgusting  and  revolting 
shape. 

As  it  is  this  which  imparts  to  these  volumes  thefr  chief  interest, 
and  stamps  upon  them  all  the  little  value  they  possets,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  confine  this  article  almost  wholly  to  the  illustration  of  this 
topic,  after  we  have  said  what  little  we  have  to  say,  and  it  will  be 
but  little,  on  the  work  as  a  biographical  and  literary  perform- 
ance, in  both  of  which  points  of  view,  it  is  small  enough*  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
venerable  bishop  himself,  we  must  always  speak  in  terms  of  mack 
respect  Though,  in  other  situations,  his  consistent  adherence  to 
his  political  opinions  during  the  many  years  in  which  he  was  dint 
out  from  further  preferment,  might  not  pass  for  anyegrtnw 
dinary  virtue,  yet,  as  it  is  in  sucn  marked  contrast  with  what 
has  been  too  often  the  conduct  of  other  men  of  his  class,  it  is  not 
without  its  meed  of  praise.  Conduct  which  would  merely  entitle 
a  man  to  be  considered  respectable,  in  some  circumstance^  wiD 
make  him  seem  a  prodigy  of  excellence  in  another:  and  *M 
would  only  secure  one  man  from  infamy,  may,  where  the 
fashion  of  vice  is  prevalent  and  almost  universal,  entitle  another  to 
praise. 

Considered  as  a  piece  of  biography,  this  work  is  below 
contempt;  whether  we  view  it  with  regard  to  the  material 
of  which  it  consists,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
it  is  equally  beneath  criticism.  As  to  the  first;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  such  ""^^filut  gnly  si 
tend  to  illustrate  the  political  life  of  the  bishop,  and  die  iufluomr 
which  his  principles  exerted  on  his  own  prospects  and  on  those 
of  his  family ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  fcsek 
might  more  properly  be  denoted  a  history  of  the  disappotntaieaH 
of  Archdeacon  Bathurst  and  those  of  his  family,  than  a  life  of  the 
bishop  himself.  As  to  the  materials,  they  are  often  of  the 
insignificant  character,  totally  without  interest  to  any 
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very  refuse '  and  sweepings  of  the  prelate's  writing-desk,  and 
having  about  as  much  claim  to  publication  as  the  history  of  his 
old  shoes.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  specimen 
or  two. 

To  his  daughter : — 

4  My  dear  little  Try, 

'  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and  very  well  written  letter :  if  I  had 
oidy  such  agreeable  correspondents  as  you  and  Coote,  writing,  instead 
of  being  the  plague  of  my  life,  would  be  the  joy  of  it.  The  doll  is 
bought  ;  but  I  intend  that  it  should  travel  with  me,  for  fear,  as  she 
is  rather  a  delicate  lady,  she  should  meet  with  some  personal  affront 
or  injury,  were  she  to  take  a  place  in  a  common  stage-coach.  If  you 
have  any  other  commission,  I  shall  be  happy  to  execute  it.  Adieu, — 
love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  father, 
rH.  Norwich. 
'London,  December  23rd,  1806/  —79. 

Again : — 

'  Dear  Mr.  Villebois, 

'  If  my  gratitude  should  make  me  a  troublesome  correspondent, 
your  unintermitted  kindness  is  the  cause  of  it ;  for  I  cannot  receive 
such  repeated  marks  of  this  kindness,  without  expressing  myself 
to  be  what  I  certainly  feel  myself  to  be, 

'  Your  much  obliged 

'  And  affectionate  friend, 

'  Henry  Norwich. 

*  P.  S.  Remember  me  cordially  to  Henry  and  my  amiable  grand- 
daughter. 

*  London,  October  the  Sth,  1835/  — p.  57. 

At  other  times,  notes  and  letters  which  might  possibly  in  their 
original  state  have  been  interesting,  are  rendered  totally  desti- 
tute of  interest,  and,  even  unintelligible,  inasmuch  as  the  names 
of  the  parties  are  abstracted,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  asterisks.     Witness  the  following. 

'  Alludes  to  his  son's  views  in  Ireland.' 

'  My  dear  Henry. 

'  It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  your  views  in  anv 
way  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  With  respect  to  Lord  *  •  *  *  *, 
he  seems  very  anxious  that  others  should  do  what  he  ought  to  do  himself, 
and  can  very  easily  do. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  when  your  visitation  is  over.  Love  to 
Fanny. 

'  Yours,  &c,  &c. 

'  Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

•  H.  Norwich. 
'London,  November  the  25/A,  1835/  — p,  62. 
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At  other  times,  the  only  interesting  part  of  a  document  (if 
indeed  it  did  contain  anything  interesting)  has  been  .auppwrij 
and  after  a  dazzling  display  of  preliminary  asterisks,.  taecqfNt 
mortuum  that  remains  is  such,  a  note  as  the  following  :         ,  ■  *  . 

'  With  respect  to  the  *  *  *  *,  if  he  were  a  man  whose  month  emU 
be  stopped  by  a  quotation  from  our  favourite  author,  Xcou)4  ^MMjg^ 
him  twenty ;  '  sed  non  est  is,  ut  ilium  aut  pudor  a  turpjtudine^  {fit 
uietus  a  dedecore  deterreret ; '  though  I  do  not  .estimate  hi*  ^fw** 


so  low  as  you  do,  and  know  him  to  be  a  very  good-tempered  man :  at  all 
events  his  politics  will  not  hinder  me  from  playingat  whjst' witnlifn. 
Adieu  !     Love  to  your  circle.     I  rejoice  to  hear  ofFanoVs  safety. '* 

Yours  afFeciionatefr,  fee 

H."  NoKwieit1* ' 
London,  January  10, 1833.  -^VoL  "IL,  jt' t. 

It  may  be  perhaps  said  that  the  documents  in  question  contained 
matters  which  could  not  properly  be  published*  ;  WfejlMy  WweU 
content  to  admit  the  plea ;  but  then  why  publish  th$.  .yqpt^lea 
remainder  at  all  ?  why  give  us  the  shell  after  having,  t^l^en, am 
the  kernel?  The  only  solution  that  suggests  its<W<is,  that>in 
order  to  make  an  expensive  book,  materials  were  .peoejjarjb  Md 
any  materials  were  considered  better  than  none. .      -■...;,  ■,  n  ,. 

As  the  materials,  (except  in  that  one  point  of  iyfamjin  .T&iA 
alone,  as  we* have  said,  the  book  is  interesting)  are  fat.  fbasntft 
part  worthless,  so  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  tqqji,**  tbey 
are,  they  are  put  together  in  the  most  slovenly:  andiWflvk- 
manlike  manner ;  while  the  reflections  and  observation*  mtbfP&t 
they  are  interlaced,  are  of  an  order,  and  composed  in  ft.Jtjfa 
which  may,  for  aught  we  know,  do  very  well  for  an  ArcMjp^B 
who  regards  political  adherence  to  a  party  as  a  sufficient  WNftrt 
to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  honours,  but  which  s<nla;u||  jm 
grace  any  person  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  autfwtfslwfcM 

Surely,  surely  the  life  of  a  venerable  prelate  whet  oqciqgp^  ■■ 
extensive  and  important  diocese  for  more  than  thirty  yeQqMMit 
to  present  abundant  materials  for  biography,  far  different  je  IP 
racter  and  interest  from  any  which  will  be  found  in  the*ft<'TOffipfL 
One  would  think  that  the  main  burden  and  theme  e^,Jj£sr(fnp- 
spondence  would  have  been  the  state  and  prospects  of  trof  ijfj^ppn 
in  his  diocese,  and  the  kingdom  at  large ;  that  plan*  £gir  :^p,fd- 
vancement  and  prosperity  would  form  the  main,  gr  afci  i&BffjMp 
frequent  subjects ;  thai  the  traces  of  a  zealous  and  ffampfaflffj 
and  the  natural  overflowings  of  a  devout  heart  wqojd,  rPfrifWPJ 
where  apparent,  and  that  the  interest  which  he  appeared  tatj 
the  changes  of  the  political  world  would  be  nnrajim  nf (i^fr .  ^ 
And  thus,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  but  for  that  ancqwod  ajflta(|ijrf 
state-alliance,  which,  as  it  makes  political  considerations  jpeiiMflWrt 
in  the  choice  of  bishops,  so  it  also  renders  these  lugk-fi|G£tj||||ltf 
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themselves,  feverishly  alive  to  passing  politics;  often  absorbs  them 
in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  further  preferment,  and  tends  beyond 
measure  to  secularize  their  minds*  The  system  which  controls 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  bishops, — of  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  officers  of  the  church, — and  the  state  of  feeling  to  which  it 
inevitably  leads  in  the  bishops  themselves  as  well  as  all  other  dig- 
nitaries, must  form,  so  long  as  they  continue,  a  blot  of  infamy  on 
the  Church  of  England. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  much  of  such  matters  as  render  the  biogra- 
phy even  of  a  private  Christian  attractive  will  be  miserably  disap- 
pointed. Whether  such  materials  exist,  we  know  not  But  his 
biographer  is  so  intent  upon  exhibiting  to  the  public  his  politi- 
cal claims  and  those  of  his  family,  and  so  busily  occupied  in  the 
never-ending  recital  of  his  disappointments,  that  he  seems  to  have 
well  nigh  forgotten  that  he  was  writing  the  life  of  a  professed 
Christian  and  a  Christian  prelate. 

The  comparatively  few  facts  which  are  of  any  importance  in  the 
personal  history  of  this  venerable,  and  in  the  main  excellent  pre- 
late, are  soon  told.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Bathurst,  third 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  His  father  had  thirty-six  children, 
by  two  wives — a  pleasant  little  family  circle !  He  was  born  in 
1744.  His  father  was  a  staunch  Tory  and  steady  opponent  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole.  His  principal  relatives  were  on  the  same  side  in 
politics,  which  renders  it  the  more  singular  that  our  bishop  should 
have  become  such  a  decided  Liberal.  He  seems  first  to  have 
imbibed  his  political  sentiments  from  Mr.  Woodhull  of  Thenford, 
in  Northamptonshire,  with  whom  he  passed  many  of  his  younger 
days.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Oxford,  and 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  went  to  Winchester  on  the  foundation.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  lost  his  father,  and  after  taking  priest's 
orders,  went  into  Devonshire  as  tutor  to  Sir  C.  Bamfylde. 

Here  he  staid  two  years,  and  then  returned  with  Lis  pupil  to 
Oxford,  in  the  capacity  of  classical  tutor,  and  in  this  way  spent 
another  two  years.  After  this  he  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle, 
Lord  Bathurst,  at  whose  table  he  met  with  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time.  On  this  nobleman's  death  he  went  to 
Eton,  as  tutor  to  the  late  Lord  Bathurst  His  residence  there  was 
short;  and  in  1772,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Salperton  from  his 
uncle  Allen,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  accept- 
ed the  rectory  of  Witchingham,  in  Norfolk.  He  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1776.  In  this  year  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  made  an 
oner  of  marriage  to  Miss  Coote,  but  was  refused  by  the  Dean,  her 
father  ;  nor  did  the  marriage  take  place  till  four  years  after.  Upon 
bis  marriage,  he  resided  at  Christ  Charch,  Oxford,  for  many 
years.  In  the  year  1795,  he  was  offered  a  stall  in  Durham  by  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  which  he  accepted.    In  the  same  year  he 
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liaa  the  offer  of  the  Irish  see  of  Killaku  This  however  he  decibel* 
for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  assignable;  far 
as  his  son  remarks,  '  Dr.  B.  had  never  any  objection  to  a  Mahsp- 
ric  in  general'  Nothing  memorable  occurred  after  this  till  1905, 
when  by  his  relative,  Lord  Bathursfs  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  Lord  Bathurst,  it  appears, 
in  announcing  his  good  fortune,  commenced  '  by  explaining  as  a 
'  reason  why  his  communication  had  not  been  made  sooner,  that 
'  the  delay  was  owing  to  the  offer  of  an  exchange .  having  ken 
<  first  made  to  Dr.  Madan,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  mmm§ 
been  the  only  bishop  who  followed  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  when  out 

Dr.  Bathurst  continued  to  occupy  this  bishopric  till  his  death  f 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  The  narrative  informs  us  of  eaa*> 
paratively  little  with  which  the  public  was  not  already  acqoamted; 
and  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  of  little  interest.  Hie  consistent 
adherence  to  his  political  principles;  his  opposition  to  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts ;  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  fhifij 
are  well  known  and  ought  to  be  gratefully  appreciated.  That  his 
principles  excluded  him  from  higher  preferment,  there  can  be  as 
doubt,  for  certainly  (except  his  politics)  he  presented  afar  finer 
object  for  patronage  than  the  generality  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
divine,  he  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  very  profound,  aor  wt 
his  theological  views  in  our  opinion,  very  clear  or  consistent  la 
private  and  social  life  he  must  have  been  a  truly  amiable-  and  ex- 
cellent man,  full  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  willing  to  hopetol 
of  every  one,  and  capable,  hard  and  rare  attainment  J-~-tf  faeariag 
great  affronts  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  In  his  bestowaatalM 
private  patronage  he  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  move  fikaal 
than  his  family  liked,  although,  from  the  account  which  thb.tssk 
gives,  he  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  neglected  :tham.  lariead 
his  son  sometimes  grumbles  at  his  father's  arrangements,  aad 
perpetually  dinning  into  his  ears  the  no  doubt  very  neeeesi 
natural  remark — c  Charity  begins  at  home/  'Yes/  his 
would  reply,  '  and  often  ends  there.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
give  our  readers  a  few  practical  illustrations  of  the  beaatifbl  mik- 
ing of  the  church  ana  state  system  as  to  the  bestowmept  jd 
patronage,  and  the  sort  of  spirit,  temper,  &c.  it  is  likely  to  ajafaft 
in  the  expectants  of  preferment. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  begin  the  series  of  eataaeta  jrith 
which  wc  are  about  to  indulge  the  reader,  better  than  with'  tfce 
following.  . 


'  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1808,  whqn  tip 
speech  was  made,  Lord  Bathurst  sent  to  the  Bishop,  TfiqunftJM  j 
ference  at  Apsley  House,  and  remonstrated  with  him  ia  frknqrjr  bat 
strong  terms  on  his  intention  of  voting  and  speaking,  in  fiurear.sf  ftb* 
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Catholic  claims,  and  concluded  with  distinctly  stating,  that  if  he,  the 
liahop,  were  determined  to  take  the  part  which  he  cud  seem  determin- 
d  to  take,  that  while  his  character  and  good  esteem,  being  such  as  they 
eere,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  he  could  have  no  scruple  to  do 
rim  any  service  with  the  government,  if  he,  the  Bishop,  remained  even 
leuter ;  that  he  (Lord  B.)  could  never,  if  thus  opposed  to  the  Court, 
igain  mention  his  name  to  the  King  (George  III.)  ;  and  the  same  was 
rue,  if  it  had  been  said  as  to  George  IV.  The  same,  we  assert,  was 
rue  as  to  both  i  for  the  Bishop  communicated  to  his  son,  from  unques- 
ionable  authority,  that  afterwards,  when  during  the  Regency,  Her  Ma- 
esty  Queen  Charlotte  had  a  list  of  the  Bishops,  which  she  was  conning 
rver,  and  canvassing  who  should  be  bishop  of  London  when  Dr.  Ran. 
lolph  died,  some  one  present  suggested,  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
vould  be  a  proper  person  :  'No/  said  the  Queen  ;  € he  voted  against  the 
King :' — a  better  trait,  it  may  be  thought,  of  Her  Majesty  as  a  wife, 
han  as  a  politician/ — pp.  85,  86. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Tories,  the  Bishop  of  course,  on  the 
principles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract,  could  hardly  expect 
urther  preferment,  nor  does  his  son  complain  that  he  received 
ione.  But  after  his  friends  came  into  power  in  1830,  the  Arch- 
leacon  seems  as  naturally  to  have  expected,  on  the  same  simple, 
ntelligible,  consistent,  and  admirable  principles,  that  his  father 
should  become  the  favourite  object  of  patronage ;  and  that  if  age 
>r  any  other  cause  prevented  his  reaping  the  full  reward  of  his 
nerita,  that  his  children  should  have  the  fall  benefit  of  them, 
rhat  he  was  not  translated  is  well  known,  though  he  was 
>ffered  the  Archbishoprick  of  Dublin ;  that  his  son  was  not  made  a 
>ishop  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  who  has  but  dipped  into  these 
relumes.  As  to  the  justice  of  the  squabble  between  the  bishop's 
family  and  the  government,  we  do  not  care  one  rush ;  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  Mr.  Archdeacon's  claims,  expectations,  &c,  we 
certainly  have  our  own  opinions,  which  we  think  it  best  to  keep 
to  ourselves.  All  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  afford  the  reader 
some  little  insight  into  the  maxims  and  principles  on  which  it  is 
understood  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  usually  dispensed,  and  on 
which  it  is  quietly  taken  tor  granted  by  all  parties  that  it  should 
be  dispensed.  The  Archdeacon's  first  ground  of  complaint  is  with 
the  administration  of  1827. 

'  And  now  arrived  the  time  when  the  fidelity  of  party  connexions 
was  to  be  tried,  and  it  was  to  be  seen  how  far  popularity  in  long  oppo- 
sition was  likely  to  make  amends  for  the  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  the  bishop's  family  laboured  by  twenty  years'  neglect  from 
government — a  neglect  which,  from  the  previous  kindness  of  the  noble 
head  of  the  Bathurst  family,  would  certainly  appear  not  to  have  been 

possible,  had  the  bishop  drawn  together  in  public  life  with  his  patron. 
*  *  *  *  • 

*  In  the  November  of  this  year,  1827,  died  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
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Winchester.  This  event  seemed  to  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  prow 
whether  the  principles  of  the  administration  were  sufficiently  decided 
to  induce  the  whig  Peers  just  alluded  to,  and  the  Commons  of  eminence, 
such  as  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Hume,  &c.  &c,  to  put  a  fuller  trust  in 
them,  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  this 
rich  and  distinguished  see.  The  King,  however,  being  desirous  of 
appointing  thereto  Dr.  Sumner,  then  bishop  of  LlandafT  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Dr.  S.  accordingly  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 
The  valuable  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  was  now  vacant ;  and  upon  the 
first  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  power,  the  deanery  of  Durham  had 
been  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hall,  which  had  been  given  to  Dr. 
Jenkinson,  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Dean  of  Worcester,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  this  gentleman,  being  Lord  Liverpool  s  cousin,  was  entitled 
in  preference  to  any  other,  to  this  mark  of  Royal  favour.  But  Win- 
chester was  given  to  Dr.  Sumner,  as  the  deanery  of  Durham  had  been 
given  to  Dr.  Jenkinson ;  and  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  continued  a 

commendam  to  the  see  of  LlandafT. 

*  *  *  *  * 

'  Neither  was  this  all ; — not  only  were  arrangements  made  in  favour 
of  others,  (who  shall  not  now  be  named,)  without  one  single  mention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  or  his  interest,  by  the  party  now  *yypding  to 
rule ;  but  Dr.  Jenkinson,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (a  comparative  boy 
and  school-fellow  of  Archdeacon  Bathurst,)  acknowledged,  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject,  that  had  Dr.  Sumner  not  been  appointed 
to  Winchester,  he  (Dr.  Jenkinson)  was  intended  by  the  administration, 
and  nominated  to  receive  that  splendid  appointment,  in  preference  to 
an  aged  bishop  who  possessed  the  claims  here  shown,  and  who,  as  he 
declares  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  would  have  accepted  the  situation  Jfar  the 
sake  of  his  family, — and  to  whom,  from  a  diocese  three  times  larger  in 
extent  and  number  of  parishes,  viz.  that  of  Norwich,  it  would  hare 
afforded  a  merited  and  honourable,  a  valuable  and  comfortable  reward 
if  his  extremes*  years,  and  have  made  him  prelate  of  the  city  (Win- 
chester) where  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  hail  associated 
the  invaluable  remembrances  of  youth  ;  and  from  having  bean  a  Wyke- 
hamist, he  would  have  been  both  a  true,  natural,  and  acceptable  person 
for  appeal,  as  visitor,  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  seminaries  in 
England.'— pp.  252—257- 

Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  a  single  reason  given  for  the  im- 
portant change  has  the  slightest  reference  to  religion* 

In  1827,  the  bishop  made  application  to  Lord  Goderieh  for  pre- 
ferment, not  for  himself,  but  for  his  family.  Lord  Godench's 
answer,  says  our  author,  showed  good  feeling  and  candour;  there 
was  however,  he  says, — 

'  One  expression  in  his  letter,  which  could  not  be  correct,  vis.  tint 
his  lordship  was  pressed  by  many  similar  claims;  for  if  if  impnaalblt  U 
point  out  a  churchman,  since  the  revolution,  so  circumstanced,  as  by  sock 
evident  sacrifices  to  have  established  similar  or  at  least  equal  dahlia,' 

—pp.  263, 981 
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*>  All  political  still ! — We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  tbt 
fctfcder  one  or  two  short  letters  of  the  bishop,  when  his  party  at 
&tgth  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  power  in  1830,  with  the  character- 
stic  remarks  and  comments  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  thereupon. 

Public  and  Church  affairs. 
My  dear  Henry, 

'  The  public  papers  have  noticed  the  plan  you  mention  as  contemplat- 
ed by  Lord  Brougham  ;  but  he  said  not  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  speech, 
%  the  delivery  of  which  I  was  present.  The  smaller  livings  in  the  gift 
£  the  Chancellor  have  most  assuredly  been  made  subservient  to  par., 
iamentary  jobs  as  long  as  I  can  remember,,  and  this  with  little  or  no 
xception. 

'  In  my  opinion,  both  religion  and  the  established  church  would  be 
Teat  gainers,  if  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
lergy*  were  consulted,  at  least,  by  one  who  can  know  nothing  of  their 
haracters ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  generous  sacrifice  of 
atronage  on  the  part  of  a  Chancellor.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
ishops,  like  other  men,  may  be  influenced  by  improper  motives,  but,  I 
rust,  not  more  so.     Adieu !     Love  to  Fanny  and  Henry. 

Yours,  &c 

London,  Dec.  9,  1830. 

Public  matters. 

My  dear  Henry, 


* 


. .'  Lord  Grey  will  have  enough  to  do  when  parliament  meets  in 
'ebruary  :  the  attack  upon  him  is  reserved  for  that  period;  but  he  will, 
{rust,  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  is,  I  under- 
paid from  his  friends,  harassed  and  vexed  by  innumerable  applications 
a  preferment,  from  those  whom  he  is  anxious  not  to  refuse,  and  unable 
>  gratify.  From  the  little  experience  I  have,  I  can  readily  believe  that 
e  considers  patronage  as  an  evil.     Love  to  your  circle, 

Yours,  &c. 
London,  Dec.  22,  1830/  — ib.,  pp.  337—539. 

A  few  months  after  this,  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  was 
fiered  him.  He  declined  it  on  account  of  his  age,  but  recom- 
lended  his  son  for  an  Irish  bishopric;  after  which  that  son,  thus 
roceeds. — The  italics,  as  usual,  are  our  own.— 

'  Will  not  this  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  seem  of  less  value, 


*  '  This  alludes  to  the  promise'  made  bv  Lord  Brougham  to  place  the 
hancellor's  small  livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop)R,-^an  arrangement 
Inch  he  constantly  broke ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwipn,  who 
lone  was  from  him  entitled  to  the  compliment  ^ie  actually  appointed  to  three 
vings,  after  the  bishop,  in  confidence  that  Lord  Brougham  would  keep  to  his 
ora,  had  nominated  individuals  to  them/ 
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when  the  public  are  informed  that  instead  of  complying  with  this 
mendation  of  the  bishop  as  to  his  son,  who,  it  is  seen,  fought  the  mmt 
battle  for  Ireland  by  his  father's  side,  and  against  whom,  it  will  appor 
from  what  follows,  that  Lord  Grey  had  nothing  to  allege,  (nates} 
indeed,  it  be  the  very  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  hit  father*! 
cause,) — will  it  not  seem  very  affronting  to  the  bon,  not  only  to  be 
passed  by,  as  he  was,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  whet 
not  only  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  but  the  see  of  Killaloe  also  ass 
vacant,  and  to  have  the  son  of  an  Irish  Tory  bishop,  and  of  a  Torj 
family,  Dr.  Knox,  preferred  to  the  see  of  Killaloe,  and  a  Dr.  Whstdj 
rummaged  up  from  the  diocese  of  his  own  father  by  JLord  Brooghsn't 
interest,  in  opposition  to  the  very  person  whom  he  had  selected « 
Queen  Caroline's  going  to  St.  Paul's  to  perform  the  most  delkatt  sal 
dangerous  office ;  and  who  did  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  partitt,  m 
appeared  when  the  sermon  (though  not  preached)  waa  printed?  Wst 
it  not  vexatious  to  see  Dr.  Whately  placed  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  to  the 
exclusion,  even  from  an  inferior  see,  of  Archdeacon  Jftthurtt,  wiss*  | 
mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  and  of  one  of  the  beat  families  in  Ireland; 
who  himself  had  been  for  years  constantly  at  his  post;  as  Lord  Lsnv 
downe  calls  it,  in  Ireland's  cause ;  and  who  was  the  son  of  Ireland1! 
ecclesiastical  champion,  Dr.  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  not  a 
himself  objectionable  ?  And  all  this  was  the  more  surprising,  been* 
Lord  Grey  immediately  afterwards  expressed  his  regret  that  an  imme- 
diate opportunity  had  not  occurred  of  serving  Archdeacon  Bathurst— 
p.  345,  346. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  archdeacon  seems  more  tin 
half  to  repent  that  his  father's  political  character  had  not  bees 
made  of  more  pliant  materials — for  the  sake  of  his  family.  The 
bitterness  of  the  last  passage  would  be  highly  amusing,  if  it  (fid 
not  suggest  matter  for  far  other  emotions  than  laughter.  One  does 
not  like  to  hear  a  Christian  minister  talking  precisely  in  this  way. 


'  But  still  the  question  again  arises,  should  a  man  sacrifice  the  i 
rests  of  his  family,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  very  friend  (Lsri 
Grenville),  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  general  question,  on  whiehts* 
best  men  seemed  so  much  divided  ?  and  would  it  have  been  a  destft*- 
tion  of  his  duty  to  have  remained  silent  at  least,  and  neuter  ?  la  itffr 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  observed,  that  circumstances  might  hsM 
turned  out  differently.  The  friends  of  Catholic  emancipatiQSi  msjif 
have  succeeded  earlier,  and  the  bishop's  worldly  interests,  instead  of 
being  backened,  might  have  been  forwarded ;  so  that  the  utmost  thsf 
can  be  charged  to  him  on  this  score,  as  blame,  is,  that  the  dsfSfr* 
were  clearly  against  him;  and  being  so,  the  particular  reasons  just 
given  to  back  his  general  convictions  and  sense  of  duty  (the  mil** 
spring  of  all  he  felt  and  did),  and  to  induce  him  to  act  thereupon,  la. 
came  highly  creditable  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  integrity, 

'  It  certainly  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  late  Mr.  OranviBs*  taWp 
should  have  predicted,  so  decisively  as  he  did  predict,  the  ss*W<Q- 
astrous  consequences  to  the  Bishop's  family,  from  the  Knc     ~~  ~~~ 
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Abduct,  as  to  the  Catholics,  which  he*  adopted,  and  is  one  of  those* 
Extraordinary  instances  of  prediction  and  event  where  no  extraordinary 
Vgency  is  concerned  which  sometimes  occurs.  The  neglect  and  even 
Contempt  most  undeservedly,  which  his  family  seem  to  have  experi- 
fenced  from  those  in  general  to  whom  they  had  some  right,  at  least* 
to  look  for  consolation  and  support,  is  perhaps  the  most  mortifying  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  results  to  the  family  from  deficiency  in  those  pecuni- 
ary resources  connected  with  a  certain  situation  in  society  and  certain 
reasonable  pretensions, — and  which  in  the  case  of  the  invaluable  young 
titan,  the  bishop's  son  Robert,  who  fell  a  victim  to  worldly  circumstances, 
«f  which  his  father's  means  held  out  no  prospect  of  effectual  relief,— 
pnd  the  deteriorated  condition  of  other  members  of  his  family,  com- 

Eired  with  the  prosperous  affairs  of  the  Tomlines,  the  Sumners,  the 
lomfields,  and  others,  including  even  the  good  archbishop,  yet  who 
conld  on  no  account  have  equal  claims  with  Dr.  Bathurst,  are  ingre- 
dients in  the  pip  of  his  life  which  taste  most  bitter ;  and  the  weak, 
weak  bonds  of  party  connexion,  as  substitutes  for  the  ties  of  blood  and 
every  friendship  and  obligation,  afford  materials  for  deep  reflection, 
whether  prudence  should  not  deeply  ponder  with  a  public  character, — 
whether  in  standing  forth  the  champion  of  mankind,  the  duty  towards 
God  and  our  neighbour  can  be  reconciled  by  preferring  general  to  par- 
ticular objects,  our  country  to  our  homes  and  our  children,  who  are 
the  dearest  constituents  of  country.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 203. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Bathurst  winds  up  this  lugubrious  chapter  by 
saying,  that  *  they  who  remember  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  will 
find  plentiful  consolation  against  such  anathemas '  (those  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  to  wit),  "  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old; 
f  yet  have  I  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
r  bread ;"  and,  whether  he  can  be  brought  under  the  same  category, 
with  his  father  or  not,  we  think,  that,  as  long  as  he  returns  his 
£2000  a  year,  he  may  have  some  comfortable  hope,  that  this 
gracious  promise  will,  in  his  case,  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  see  what  the  good  bishop  left  behind 
him.  Of  this  his  son  has  given  us  a  very  full  account :  as  indeed 
might  be  expected,  for  he  evidently  dwells  on  such  matters  con 
amore.  Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  proofs  of  neglect,  pro- 
scription, &c,  which  our  author  sets  before  us,  a  poor  beggarly 
non-conformist  may  probably  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a 
churchman  who  began  the  world  with  nothing,  and  at  his  death 
devised  such  property  as  the  following,  might  be  said  to  have 
done  very  well. 

'  Having  at  different  times  and  various  occasions  advanced  sums  fcnt 
the  necessities  and  convenience  of  his  eldest  son,  and  also  of  the 
General  and  Mrs.  Mahon,  to  the  extent  of  £5000,  the  utmost  he  could 
ever  hope  to  see  realised  to  each  of  his  children,  he  merely  took  care  in 
bis  will  to  provide  that  Mrs.  Thistlethwayte  should  have  her  share, 
which  she  had  never  encroached  upon ;  and  that  £3500  remaining,  not 
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broken  in  upon  by  his  deceased  son  Robert,  should  be  seemed  t»  ka 
son  Robert's  children  in  trust ;  and  somewhat  more  than  £4005  H 
Mrs.  De  Crepigny,  for  herself  and  children,  in  trust  also,  being  the 
sum  remaining  in  equity  due  to  her  after  deducting  some  hnnavti 
pounds  which  had  been  advanced.  To  Viscountess  Stuart,  the  calf 
surviving  representative  of  the  bishop's  son  Benjamin,  a  legacy  is  b*» 
queathed  of  £1000,  together  with  whatever  may  remain.,  not  Cfroswtisg 
£4000  more,  (previous  legacies  being  first  discharged,)  to  make  kr 
equal  with  her  uncles  and  aunts,  if  funds  shall  ever  prove  i 


which  perhaps  may  never  be,  and  certainly  never  till  bis  poor 
Coote,*  who  is  confined,  shall  be  dead ;  to  whose  use  £3 


*m:i  » 


isspjrt- 

priated ;  which,  together  with  £2000  in  exchequer  bills,  near  £10,00* 
from  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office  (the  product  of  £2600,  orighnDr 
insured,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  sum  sunk  in  going  first  to  Bar- 
naul,)  and  about  £4000  in  hand,  with  perhaps  £1600  or  £1800  wsftk 
of  goods  and  chattels,  constitute  all  that  the  good  man  km*  hft  fM 
f amity, — none  of  them,  except  Mrs.  Mahon  and  Mrs.  Tbistletlretyte, 
in  very  easy  circumstances :  his  eldest  son,  from  unfbrtanate 
and  the  expense  of  a  large  family,  without  private  fortune* 
vances  from  the  bishop  to  buy  his  son's  commission  and  other 
ries  before  alluded  to  ;  and  the  widow  of  his  brother  Robert,  sad  *a 
children,  in  circumstances  far  beneath  their  just  expectations  mt 
merits ;  and  poor  Mrs.  De  Crepigny  with  means  wholly  inadsnasts  to 
supply  her  reasonable  wants.' — ib.,  pp.  100, 101. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  unfortunate  and  never-to-ht  inuVi- 
ently  pitied  Archdeacon  was  provided  for,  at  a  comparatifer/ 
early  period  of  his  career.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  won- 
derful how  he  should  ever  have  been  able,  poor  mbn!  to  ask 
both  ends  meet 

'  And  yet  the  bishop  always  accused  himself  of  nepotism ;  wttftk,s» 
far  as  the  important  professional  preferment  bestowed  upon  Ms.eT 
son  is  concerned,  may  be  true ;  but  which,  while  patronage  n  " 
hitherto  by  law,  may  be  considered  excusable  he  trusts,  and. 
not  excusable,  he  must  beg  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of 
which,  when  compared  with  what  Dr.  Jenkinson  and  a 
may  bo  named  have  in  the  church,  is  little  by  such  comparison*  H tfe 
duty  of  the  bishop  was  a  little  lost  sight  of  in  affection  for  tkfe  I  ' '"" 
the  public  blame  the  son  who  pressed  his  claims,  and  not  tkis 
who  attended  to  them,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  df  tto  i 
and  let  them  recollect,  that  £2000  a  year,  after  deductions 
repairs,  necessary  charities,  taxes,  &c,  &c,  is  reduced  ver 
ably,  often  one-fourth,  without  reckoning  special  eml 

— ib.,  pp.  174  1» 

The  distresses  of  a  man  with  such  an  income*— and  ka  •■ 


Since  dead. 
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tfta  minister  too — and  while  there  are  hundreds  of  the  dewy 
tfarving, — who  can  sympathize  with?  who  can  listen  to  m 
peevish  and  querulous  tale  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  which  one 
would  think  even  common  dignity  would  lead  him  to  repress, 
irkhout  a  feeling  of  disgust  ? 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  the  first  volume,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  contempt  gives  place  to  indignation.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  the  bishop's  son,  Kobert,  committed  suicide ;  it  appears 
to  use  the  language  of  his  brother  the  Archdeacon,  that  he  had 
'not  above  Jive  hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  in  the  church,'  toge- 
ther with  some  three  hundred  from  a  pupil,  and  c  being  a  person 
;of  liberal  notions  and  aspiring  mind,'  tne  sense  of  this  absolute 
ind  overwhelming  poverty,  together  with  his  mortification  at  the 
neglects  with  which  his  family  and  himself  were  treated,  'did* 
[according  to  the  Archdeacon)  *  certainly  bow  down  this  excellent 
1  young  man's  feelings  with  much  sorrow.' 

The  result  was  that  he  committed  suicide ;  and  the  broken- 
hearted father  attributed  it,  let  us  hope  justly,  to  disease;  at  all 
events  no  charitable  person  would  wish  to  tear  from  him  such 
consolation.  His  son,  however,  it  appears  did  his  best  to  prevent 
bis  retaining  that  consolation.  'The  Archdeacon  gave  his  opinion 
to  the  Bishop,  on  hearing  of  the  calamity, — that  it  arose  princi- 
pally from  mortification  at  the  darkening  prospects  of  the 
family ;  the  proscription,  however  natural,  of  the  family  by  the 
Tory  party,  on  account  of  thejBishop's  and  Archdeacon's  public 
conduct  and  principles ;  aud  the  visible  coldness  and  neglect  of 
the  other  party,  when  in  power  in  1827,  toward  the  interests  of 
their  episcopal  friend  and  champion;  and  that  scandalous  neglect 
'  and  unkindness  shown  by  some  individuals  of  that  party,  whose 
:  interests  and  principles  the  bishop  had  served  so  faithfully/ 
And  though  his  father  affirms,  in  a  letter,  that  he  thinks  disease 
fully  accounts  for  the  act,  his  son  still  declares,  that  'he  sees  no 
1  reason  whatever  to  recede  one  tittle  from  his  own  alleged  con- 
'  victions :  he  well  knows  that  th$  neglect  and  proscription  (of 
'  political  parties)  of  his  family,  did  hurt  and  wound  the  justly 
'  aspiring  mind  of  his  brother  Robert/ 

111  his  vindictive  feelings  against  ministers  he  seems  determined 
to  charge  upon  them  a  very  considerable  portion  at  least  of  the 
guilt  of  his  brother's  suicide :  what  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  following  paragraph  ? 

'  Had  the  bishop  any  cause  to  blame  himself?  It  is  true  that  the 
conversation  which  the  bishop  accustomed  himself  to  with  his  sons, 
continually  dwelling  upon  how  little  a  clergyman  might  be  contented 
with,  after  having  encouraged  his  sons  from  early  life  to  aspire  greatly, 
was  far  from  pleasing,  and  often  irritated  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
But  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought— with  that  ungrateful  party  in 
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the  state,  who  so  entirely,  after  having  availed  themselves  of  the  hisksf 
and  kis  services,  neglected  him  and  his  family.9 — Vol.  I.,  p.  290. 

Archdeacon  Bathurst  has  been,  we  believe,  during  a  great  part 
of  his  life  a  Whig,  'and  something  more.9  From  several  pnswgn 
in  this  narrative,  however,  we  gather  that  his  principles  on  several 
occasions  have  been  tolerably  pliant,  and  from  the  contempt  and 
anger  which  he  pours  upon  so  many  of  the  Whigs  for  their  neglect 
of  himself  and  family,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  one 
day  settle  into  something  very  like  a  Tory, — if  indeed  the  trans- 
formation has  not  already  taken  place.  We  regret  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  say  in  that  case,  that  our  loss  will  be  their 
gain  ;  for  we  shall  lose  nothing,  and  they  will  gain  nothing.  It 
will  be  but  the  transfer  of  a  nonentity. 

Of  the  literary  character  of  this  work,  especially  of  the  very 
singular  style  of  the  author,  we  need  say  nothing.  The  — ' — " 
speak  for  themselves. 


Art.  VI.     On  Warming  and  Ventilating  ;  with  directions/or 

and  using  the  Thermometer  Stove,  or  self-regulating  fire,  and  other 
new  apparatus.  By  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c  London: 
Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.,  1838. 

DISCOVERIES  and  inventions,  which  increase  the  comforts 
and  mitigate  the  evils  of  human  society,  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  a  skilful  general  are  more 
imposing,  and,  according  to  popular  taste,  more  glorious ;  but 
they  bring  little  benefit  along  with  them,  and  no  compensation 
for  the  sorrow  and  misery  they  inflict  But  the  philoso* 
i>her,  who  applies  the  principles  and  facts  of  science  to  perfect 
some  invention,  to  check  disease,  or  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  confers  solid  and  lasting  advantages  on  society  at  large.  . 
The  great  necessaries  of  life  are,  food,  air,  and  heat 
When  of  either  or  all  of  these  there  is  an  excess,  or  a  deficiency, 
mischief  is  the  inevitable  result.  In  this  respect  the  evident  ex- 
tremes meet.  Take  away  either,  wholly,  and  life  is  soon  extinct. 
We  can,  however,  exist  longer  without  food,  or  beat*  than 
we  can  without  air.  A  person  is  drowned  or  suffocated  in 
a  very  few  moments ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  much  longer  time 
to  freeze  one  to  death.  Give  a  sufficiency  of  air  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  long  existence  may  be  supported  with 
the  scantiest  supply  of  food.  No  one,  who  has  read  any  of  the 
numerous  accounts  of  shipwrecks  and  famines,  but  must  be 
of  this  fact. 
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V  Air  and  heat  are  closely  connected  together.  ;  We  cannOt*  hard 
tbe  latter  without  the  former;  and  very  rarely  without  ill 
bringing  a  supply  of  good  air.  The  cases  where  this  is  not  so 
are  numerous  ;  but  still  they  are  the  exception. 

.  The  history  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  employed 
to  obtain  artificial  heat  is  short,  but  curious ;  not  short  as  to  the 
periods  over  which  it  extends,  for  it  spreads  over  all  time,  but' 
ihort  as  to  the  recital,  for  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of  continued 
slow  developement,  but  a  series  of  starts  from  point  to  point. 
When  an  advance  has  been  effected,  a  long  pause  has  followed; 
suddenly  another  bound  has  been  made,  and  again  a  pause ;  and 
to  on  to  the  present  times.  In  sketching  this  history,  we  shall 
make  free  use  of  Dr.  Arnott's  most  valuable  and  interesting  pub* 
lication,  endeavouring  to  comprise  it  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits. 

The  first  step  made  by  man,  in  the  art  of  warming  himself, 
was  to  light  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  and  place  himself  near  it.  Much 
heat  was  wasted  by  this  plan,  since  only  a  small  portion  could  fall 
on  his  person.  Savages  still  make  their  fires  in  this  manner ;  and 
to  them  the  waste  of  fuel  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  im- 
mense forests  abounding  in  the  regions  where  they  roam  afford  an 
abundant  and  continued  supply.  Soldiers  also,  when  forming 
their  camps  during  marches  and  campaigns,  make  their  fires  in  a 
similar  way. 

But  when  rude  huts  were  erected,  when  man  began  to  provide 
for  himself  a  shelter  from  the  tempest  and  the  rain,  a  fire  was 
kindled  under  cover ;  and,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
would  fall  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  his  rude  dwelling,  it  would 
not  be  lost,  because  it  would  warm  them,  and  be  reflected  back, 
ind  thus  increase  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within. 
But  if  he  had  heat,  he  had  also  smoke,  and  the  other  vaporized 
products  of  the  fuel.  The  Indians  of  America  construct  their 
rude  huts,  and  place  the  fire  in  the  centre,  and  leave  the  smoke 
;o  escape  as  it  best  can,  through  the  only  aperture  they  make ; 
ind  which  serves  the  united  purpose  of  a  door,  a  window,  and  a 
rhimney.  The  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
ire  removed  only  one  step  from  this  wretched  and  savage  condi- 
tion. Charcoal  fires,  in  chaffing  dishes,  are  used  in  Italy ;  and 
the  company  sit  around  them,  seemingly  regardless  of  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  the  noxious  effluvia  which  arise  from  them. 
k  closed  room,  with  such  a  fire,  is  a  common  means  of  suicide 
m  the  continent. 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  effected  in  the  art  of 
varming,  when  fuel  was  used  beneath  a  flue.  The  smoke,  and 
ither  offensive  products  of  combustion,  are  thus  carried  off, 
vhile  the  comfort  of  the  fire  is  much  increased.    This  is  the 
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plan,  with  various  modifications,  generally  adopted  in  England. 
The  great  end  of  all  the  various  contrivances  with  stoves  and 
flues,  has  been  to  procure  that  uniform  temperature  which  is 
found  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitution. 

The  open  English  fire  will  afford  almost  every  temperature: 
The  heat  not  only  falls  on  the  person,  but  is  reflected  by  Ik 
walls,  and  diffused  through  the  apartment  There  are,  howeier, 
very  many  disadvantages  attendant  on  this  mode  of  procuring 
warmth.  Waste  of  fuel,  unequal  temperatures  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  fire,  draughts  of  cold  air,  cold  feet,  imperfect 
ventilation,  smoke,  dust,  loss  of  time  in  attending  to  the  fire, 
danger  to  persons  and  property ;  and  last,  but  worst  of  all,  the 
necessity  of  climbing  boys  (and  to  this  circumstance  we  may  ad- 
vert at  a  future  time),  are  among  the  most  obvious.  This  is  a 
formidable  array  of  evils,  connected  with  the  rich  and  numerous 
comforts  of  our  fire-side.  Our  readers  who  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  combustion,  and  its  more  common  results,  will  see,  in  a 
moment,  that  these  evils  are  inseparable  from  our  usual  modes  of 
procuring  artificial  warmth. 

The  Register  Stove  of  Count  Rumford  obviated  some  of  thoe 
inconveniences ;  but  in  countries  where  fuel  is  not  very  abundant 
even  that  would  be  expensive.  In  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  especially .'  Russia,  where  the  winters  are  extremely 
severe,  the  Dutch  close  stove  is  in  general  use.  It  prevents  the 
expenditure  of  the  warm  air  of  the  room.  No  air  can  pass  into 
the  chimney  but  what  has  previously  passed  through  die  fire; 
for  the  fire  is  outside  the  apartment.  If  the  flue  be  made  vety 
long,  so  as  to  expose  an  extended  surface  to  radiate  heat,  nearly 
all  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  usefully  applied.  But  while  dust  aad 
smoke  are  prevented  by  this  contrivance,  one  serious  disadvantage 
attends  it.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  iron  surface,  when  very 
hot,  becomes  much  less  fit  for  respiration.  Those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  its  use  find  it  unpleasant.  The  Germans,  howefer, 
use  a  similar  stove  of  brickrWork%  which,  being  an  inferior  eon* 
ductor  of  heat,  does  not  become  so  hot ;  and  consequently  the 
air  is  less  affected.  But  of  this  sort  of  stove  Englishmen  apeak 
disparagingly ;  and  Captain  Basil*  in  his  highly  inteitstnfr 
though  in  some  things  highly  censurable,  work,  Schlou  Hmh 
field,  tells  us,  that  he  much  preferred  the  open  fire,  in  a  grate 
after  the  genuine  English  fashion,  during  a  severe  winter  in 
Lower  Syria! 

Heating  by  steam  has  been  extensively  employed  in  Engla*1 
within  these  few  years.  The  necessary  apparatus  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  boiler  containing  water,  connected  with  tubes  JaM  «■ 
throughout  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and  which  convey  the 
steam  wherever  it  may  be  required.     In  our  extensive 
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oiies  it  has  been  found  highly  advantageous ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  a  very  large  part  of  the  apparatus  is  on  the  spot,  as  parts 
it  the  machinery  employed  in  carrying  on  the  various  processes. 

Such  an  apparatus  for  private  buildings  is  found  to  be  very  ex- 
pensive. There  is  also  danger  of  explosion ;  the  difficulty  of 
management  is  great;  much  time  is  consumed  before  the  ma- 
chinery can  act ;  and,  if  it  be  not  constantly  in  a  state  of  high 
activity,  the  remote  parts  of  the  building  will  scarcely  receive  any 
•team  at  all. 

The  distribution  of  heated  water  is  another  method  recently 
employed.     There  are  two  modes  of  effecting  this.     In  the  first, 
the  water  is  used  at  or  below  the  boiling  temperature ;  and,  when 
none  of  the  pipes  rise  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  boiler, 
great  strength  in  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is  not  required.     In 
the  second,  water  at  a  temperature  of  300°  is  often  used ;  and, 
as  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  seventy 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  a  very  strong  apparatus  is  indispen- 
sable.    In  the  first  instance,  the  boiler  has  a  pipe  going  from  it 
to  the  places  required,  and  then  returning  by  another  route  \  and, 
if  the  boiler  be  open,  the  pipe  acts  like  a  syphon.     The  hot 
water  goes  out  by  the  first-mentioned  pipe,  gives  out  heat  as  it 
passes  along,  and  having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey, 
returns  greatly  cooled  to  the  boiler  to  be  heated  again,  and  again 
to  traverse  the  same  path.     The  rapidity  of  the  current  through 
the  pipes  depends  very  much  on  the  length  of  the  longer  leg  of 
the  syphonic  tube.      If  the  boiler  be  closed,  the  action  of  the 
syphon  disappears ;  but  still  the  flow  and  reflux  are  maintained 
in  like  manner.     The  high  pressure  apparatus,  a  contrivance  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Perkins,  consists  of  an  iron  tube  of  great 
length,  say  1,000  feet  or  more,  of  a  diameter  from  one  to  two 
inches,  formed  into  a  circuit  in  which  the  water  runs  endlessly 
round ;  and  in  those  situations  requiring  great  surface  to  give  out 
heat,  or  to  receive  heat  from  a  fire  kindled  about  it,  a  large  coil 
of  the  tube  is  placed.     It  requires  no  boiler,  for  the  coils  are 
made,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  serve  that  purpose ;  it  is  very 
simple,  and  though  liable  to  burst,  such  an  accident,  to  a  tube  of 
so  small  a  diameter,  is  not  of  very  much  moment     But  the 
enormous  length  of  the  tube,  the  strength  required  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  steam,  the  number  of  joinings,  especially  when  it 
nas  to  be  fitted  into  corners  and  around  stair-cases,  the  number  of 
safety-valves,  the  peculiarity  of  the  feeding  contrivance,  and  the 
offensive  smell  arising  from  so  large  and  highly  heated  a  surface, 
are  serious  objections.     The  apparatus  first  described  is  not  open 
to  these,  but  its  great  bulk,  the  slowness  of  the  motion  of  the 
water,  the  chance  that  when  the  fire  goes  out,  or  if  not  always 
lighted  during  sharp  frosts,  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  freezing  and 
bursting  them,  render  it  equally  objectionable.     In  fact  only  half 
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the  heat  of  the  combustion  is  effectually  applied  in  any  mode 
of  heating  by  water. 

Many  of  these  objections  have  been  obviated,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  heated  air  through  the  rooms  of  large  edifices.  Tob 
method  of  warming  is  variously  modified.  The  air  is  made  to 
pass  through  pipes  connected  with  furnaces  and  grates,  or  ova 
heated  surfaces  of  iron,  or  between  and  round  plates  and  tubes 
heated  by  water  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  then  sent,  mixed  or 
unmixed  with  colder  air,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
manager,  into  the  apartments.  Generally  the  air  is  much  over- 
heated, and  consequently  much  less  fit  for  respiration.  The  lir, 
driven  against  surfaces  of  iron  plates,  heated  nearly  red  hot,  and 
afterwards  diluted  with  colder  air,  before  it  passed  into  the  Long 
Room  of  the  London  Custom  House,  so  seriously  affected  the 
health  of  the  two  hundred  persons  employed  in  it  as  to  excite 
public  attention.  There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  distributing 
air,  which  has  been  heated  in  one  place,  to  different  rooms ;  and 
the  very  best  mechanical  contrivances  have  generally  failed. 
Great  danger  always  attends  this  method  of  warming.  We  well 
remember  that  the  Baptist  College,  in  Bristol,  was  nearly  burnt 
down,  some  few  years  since,  in  consequence  of  over-heated  sir; 
and  had  the  fire  happened  at  night  instead  of  by  day,  such  is  the 
ill-arranged  construction  of  that  edifice,  that  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents would  have  been  seriously  endangered.  We  have  recent 
and  fearful  instances  of  destruction  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1835,  in  part  of  the  University  College 
of  London  in  1836,  and  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  splendid 
Mechanics*  Institute  of  Liverpool  in  the  same  year.  Byanei- 
pensive  apparatus  of  a  peculiar  kind,  many  of  these  defects  and 
much  of  this  danger  may  be  removed ;  yet,  as  there  are  eficieni 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  at  a  far  less  expense, 
such  an  apparatus  is  not  now  likely  to  be  erected. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  condensed  view  of  As 
history  of  the  different  methods  of  forming  and  distributing  arti- 
ficial heat,  which  were  known  and  practised  up  to  1834.  We 
now  come  to  a  new  period  in  that  history ;  and  we  believe  fay  ftr 
the  most  interesting  and  important.  This  is  the  invention- ef  a 
'  Self-regulating  Fire,  or  Thermometer  Stove,'  by  Dr.  Amotl» 
who,  with  a  liberality  not  often  known  in  this  moi 
nation,  has  chosen  to  decline  taking  out  a  patent,  or  to 
the  manufacture  of  his  stove  to  one  *  House,9  that  the  public 
reap  all  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  keen  competition* 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  monopoly  of  this  admirable  invention! 
This  conduct  is  above  all  praise  ;  and  presents  us  with  a  singvkr 
and  remarkable  instance  of  public  feeling  and  humanity, 
guishing  the  too  generally  paramount  desire  of  private  gain. 

The  notice  of  Dr.  Arnott  has  been  directed  to 
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Ventilating  by  his  professional  engagements.  He  pursued  it  with 
industry  and  success.  The  result  is  detailed  in  his  admirable 
treatise ;  and,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  our  readers  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  its  substance. 

The  process  of  discovery  is  thus  detailed. 

*  Setting  before  me  the  problem,  '  to  secure  effectually  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  purity 
of  atmosphere  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitution/  I  resumed 
my  study.  That  I  might  have  constant  motive  and  better  opportunity 
to  observe,  to  experiment,  and  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  I  directed  a 
manufacturer  to  fit  up  in  my  library  the  apparatus  for  warming  by 
circulating  with  hot  water/ — pp.  39,  40. 

This  was  done  ;  and  these  pleasing  results  were  obtained : — a 
mild  equal  temperature,  no  smoke  or  dust,  no  trouble  of  watch- 
ing the  fire,  no  cold  draughts,  or  danger  to  property  from  fire — 
as  the  kitchen  fire  supplied  the  heat.  But  there  were  many  ob- 
jections. 

(  1st.  That  in  very  cold  winter  nights,  when  the  kitchen  fire  was  not 
burning,  the  safety  and  supply  pipes,  which  descended  from  an  ex- 
ternal cistern,  were  exposed  to  freeze.  On  one  occasion  the  water  in 
the  safety-pipe  did  freeze,  and,  by  shutting  in  the  steam,  endangered 
my  safety  when  the  fire  was  next  lighted.  2nd.  Considerable  expense 
of  fuel.  3dly.  Considerable  expense  of  apparatus.  4thly.  That  when 
once  fixed  it  could  not  be  moved  to  another  place.  5thly.  The  noise 
and  disturbance,  (likely  to  distress  a  sick  person),  of  the  regiment  of 
bricklayers,  smiths,  and'carpenters,  who  came  under  a  master  and  fore- 
man to  set  it/ 

Sick  persons  are  generally  in  bed ;  and  such  an  apparatus 
would  not  be  put  up  for  them  during  their  sickness.  This  objec- 
tion might,  however,  be  made  use  of  to  show  the  superiority  of 
the  *  Thermometer  Stove/  which  can  be  shifted  from  place  to 
place  without  this  '  regiment '  of  artisans,  and  a  master  at  their 
head.  However,  the  Doctor  tried  another  experiment,  which  was 
to  surround  an  ordinary  square,  close,  iron  stove  with  a  water 
vessel.  The  water  in  this  case  was  not  heated  by  a  distant  fire, 
but  by  one  within  itself.  The  steam  passed  off  by  an  aperture 
provided  in  the  chimney,  so  that  the  water  could  never  be  heated 
beyond  the  boiling  point.  The  air  was  admitted  by  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  ash-pit,  in  which  was  placed  a  throttle- valve,  regulated 
by  a  thermometer  of  a  peculiar  construction.  If  the  temperature 
reached  the  boiling  point,  the  throttle-valve  was  closed;  it  would 
then  fall  a  degree  or  two,  and  the  thermometer  acting  on  the 
valve,  fresh  air  was  admitted,  and  the  fire  revived.  By  this  .con- 
trivance an  almost  unvarying  temperature  was  obtained.     Yet  it 
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was  difficult  to  make,  expensive,  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  heavy, 
and  requiring  much  attention  from  servants,  as  well  as  from  the 
person  using  it 

From  the  use  of  a  '  water-clad  stove/  Dr.  Arnott  perceived 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  what  hot  fluid  filled  or  warmed  the 
external  vessel.  Dismissing  the  water,  air  was  substituted.  The 
great  object  was  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, for  the  box  would  allow  none  of  its  contents  to  escape. 

'  If,  therefore,  in  a  box  of  the  required  size,  a  fire  could  be  placed 
so  as  to  warm  the  box  with  perfect  uniformity  all  around,  while  the 
lire  itself  were  so  controlled,  by  a  self-acting  regulator,  that  it  should 
always  bum  exactly  as  fast  as  was  required  to  keep  the  box  steadily  at 
any  desired  temperature,  the  object  sought  would  be  attained,  and 
there  would  be  many  concomitant  advantages  of  cheapness,  simplicity, 
&c.  These  words  have  sketched  the  Self-regulating  Fire,  or  Ther- 
mometer Stove,  of  which  the  form  first  tried  is  now  to  be  described 
more  particularly  by  the  aid  of  the  wood-cut/ — p.  42. 

Which  said  wood-cut  we  cannot  present  to  our  readers.  We 
are  not  however  very  sorry  for  this,  as  it  is  not  a  very  good  one. 
The  text  derives,  in  our  opinion,  no  assistance  whatever  from  it 

A  very  small  close  stove,  with  a  fire  place  of  fire-brick,  placed 
near  the  front  plate  of  an  iron  box,  such  as  would  be  Used  in  a 
*  water-clad  *  stove,  with  an  iron  plate  united  to  the  aides,  a  few 
inches  behind  the  fire-place,  reaching  neither  to  the  top  nor 
bottom,  and  dividing  the  space  between  the  inner  stove  and  outer 
case  into  two  unequal  chambers,  constitutes  the  body  of  this  new 
stove.  The  fire-door  and  ash-pit  are  closed  ;  a  very  small  aper- 
ture admits  the  air,  and  a  small  flue  takes  off  the  products  of  the 
combustion.  But,  as  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  is  little  more 
than  necessary  to  keep  up  the  combustion,  and  the  flue  is  not 
large  enough  to  carry  off  much  more,  there  is  a  constant  circula- 
tion going  on  between  the  colder  air  of  the  back,  and  the  hotter 
air  of  the  front  chamber  of  the  stove.  The  quantity  of  new  air 
rising  from  within  the  fuel,  and  the  like  quantity  escaping  by  the 
flue,  are  very  small  compared  with  the  revolving  mass.  A  ther- 
mometer regulates  the  admission  of  air,  or  cuts  it  off  at  exact  and 
uniform  temperatures.  The  hot  air  within  does  not  pass  into  the 
room  at  all,  but  simply  heats  the  outside  case  of  irony  which, 
radiating  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  imparts  an  equal  warmth 
every  where,  without  at  all  vitiating  the  air  for  respiration. 

'  I  had  thus/  says  Dr.  Arnott,  '  a  simple  box  of  iron,  of  cheap  and 
easy  construction,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  expensive  steam  or 
hot  water  apparatus,  burning  its  fuel  as  steadily  as  an  argsnd  lamp 
burns  its  oil,  or  as  an  hour-glass  lets  the  sand  run  through  ;  and  allow, 
ing  me,  by  merely  touching  a  screw  on  the  thermometer,  rapidly  to 
increase  or  diminish  its  heat,  as  by  touching  another  regulating 
we  increase  or  diminish  the  light  of  a  lamp.' — p.  44. 
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There  are  some  surprising  facts  which  strike  every  one  who 
has  seen  this  stove.  The  amazingly  small  quantity  of  air  re- 
quired to  support  a  combustion  which  warms  a  large  room  ;  the 
quantity  of  fuel,  still  more  surprisingly  less  compared  with  the 
usual  consumption,  being  no  more  than  half  a  ton  for  six 
months,  for  a  fire  which  burnt  night  and  day !  Six  pounds  of 
coal  per  diem,  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  !  an  expense  smaller,  as 
the  Doctor  justly  observes,  than  that  *  of  the  wood  needed  to  light 
an  ordinary  fire.'  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  and 
important  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  stove,  which 
obviate  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  previous  methods.  They 
may  be  thus  classified.  Economy — in  fuel,  in  original  expense, 
in  service,  in  comfort,  in  health,  in  life,  in  furniture,  in  property 
generally,  and  in  time. 

Englishmen  love  to  see  the  fire ;  and  Dr.  Arnott  feels  that  this 
circumstance  may  prove  a  barrier  to  the  success  of  his  invention; 
but  he  explains,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  how  an  open  fire- 
place may  be  constructed,  with  most  of  the  qualities  of  the 
'  Thermometer  Stove.'  This  article  is  not  confined  in  its  uses  to 
domestic  matters ;  chemists,  cooks,  enamellers,  painters  on  glass 
or  porcelain,  driers,  painters,  stables,  cellars,  warehouses,  strong 
rooms  where  deeds  are  kept,  baths,  and  even  carriages,  may  de- 
rive numerous  advantages  from  its  use. 

One  highly  important  benefit  will  arise  from  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  '  Thermometer  Stove.'  The  consumption  of  fuel  will 
be  decreased  to  an  extent,  which  will  benefit  the  poor  beyond  any 
previous  invention,  and  allay  the  fears  lest  our  coal  beds  may,  at 
some  distant  period,  be  exhausted.  There  floats  over  London,  in 
smoke,  one-eighth  of  all  the  coal  brought  into  it ;  which  is  a  dead 
loss  of  100,000  chaldrons  a  year. 

'  Coal/  says  our  author,  '  unlike  corn,  of  which  every  season  brings 
a  new  supply,  exists  in  any  country  in  a  limited  quantity  tending  to 
exhaustion  ;  and  in  England,  owing  to  the  recent  prodigiously  multi- 
plied uses  of  it  in  our  manufactures  and  arts,  rendering  the  state  of 
society  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  coal  mines,  the 
price  has  risen  considerably.  A  new  means,  which  should  lessen  the 
consumption  of  coal  only  one  half,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  discovery 
of  as  many  more  coal-beds  as  at  present  exist  in  the  country.  In 
London,  the  atmosphere  would  have  as  much  less  carbonic  acid  in  it 
as  there  was  less  coal  used ;  and  nearly  all  the  smoke  would  cease,  for 
the  stoves  make  none.' .... 

London,  without  smoke,  would  be  deservedly  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  but  to  return. 

'There  might  be  a  great  increase  of  domestic  comfort  among  the 
poorer  classes,  to  whom  want  of  warmth  is  one  of  the  greatest  mise- 
ries, often  driving  them  to  the  destructive  alternative  of  dram  drink- 
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ing ;  or  at  least  to  frequenting  heated  public-houses,  because  there  it 
not  warmth  at  home.  If  good  ventilation  were  added,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  winter  diseases  would  disappear.  During  the  prevalence  of 
influenza  in  late  years,  houses  uniformly  wanned  by  steam,  or  hot 
water,  gave  almost  perfect  security  to  their  inhabitants/ — pp.  54,  55. 

Thus  the  '  Thermometer  Stove '  will  become  a  famous  auxiliary 
to  the  Temperance  Society ;  and  in  districts  where  coal  is  expen- 
sive, and  in  very  severe  weather,  such  as  the  late  winter,  when 
many  have  died  of  cold,  and  multitudes  must  have  perished,  if 
the  rich  had  not  largely  subscribed  to  purchase  coals  for  free  dis- 
tribution, this  beautiful  invention  will  be  a  most  valuable  boon  to 
all  classes.  It  will  certainly  break  up  the  combination  now  ex- 
isting between  the  London  factors  and  the  coal  proprietors  of  the 
North ;  and  which  was  lately  proved,  before  a  Court  of  Alder- 
men, to  be  daily  robbing  the  public  to  an  immense  amount 

This  stove  is  adapted  for  universal  use.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  rooms  without  chimneys, 
will  find  great  advantage  in  its  adoption.  The  injurious  influence 
of  charcoal  fires  has  been  already  shown  ;  they  only  require  one 
of  these  stoves,  and  let  the  funnel  be  directed  out  of  one  of  the 
leeward  windows,  and  a  pleasant  temperature  is  at  once  obtained. 
Its  portability,  for  a  stove  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  at 
pleasure,  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for  these  climates ;  and  in  our 
own  country,  where  invalids  frequently  require  for  months  a  uni- 
form, genial  temperature,  it  will  eminently  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  Many  persons  are  sent  from  England  to 
the  southern  shores  of  France,  or  to  Madeira,  away  from  beloved 
friends  ;  and,  as  they  generally  go  too  late,  often  die  in  the  midst 
of  strangers.  The  Thermometer  Stove,  assisted  by  a  good 
system  of  ventilation,  can  assimilate  our  own  climate,  at  any 
season,  to  that  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  world. 

We  have  made  no  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  the  stove,  nor 
on  the  various  thermometers  which  Dr.  Arnott  recommends  to 
regulate  the  fire.  We  could  not  do  so  without  the  assistance  of 
many  engravings.  For  information  on  these  points,  as  well  as 
for  directions  respecting  the  proper  fuel  to  be  used,  and  best 
methods  of  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

But  we  must  close.  The  subject  of  ventilation,  as  connected 
with  warming,  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Arnott's 
pamphlet.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  now  enter.  Already  we 
nave  exceeded  our  limits.  Such  of  our  readers  as  can  procure 
the  work  for  themselves  will  do  well  to  do  so ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  do  this,  we  shall  consider  the  subject 
of  ventilation  in  a  future  number. 
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Art.  VII.  The  Pictorial  History  of  England;  being  a  History  of 
the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom  ;  illustrated  with 
many  hundred  wood- cuts  of  Monumental  Records,  Coins,  Civil  and 
Military  Costume,  8fc.  Sfc.  SfC.  Vol.  I.  Imp.  8vo.  London. 
Charles  Knight  and  Co.     1838. 

TPHE  Pictorial  History  of  England,  is  one  of  the  best  designed 
7-  and  most  happily  executed  publications  of  the  day.  Amid 
the  literary  trash  which,  with  the  aid  of  artistical  illustrations,  is 
seeking  to  press  itself  into  public  notice,  it  is  pleasing  to  meet 
with  a  work  like  the  present ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  it 
obtains  a  degree  of  patronage  commensurate  with  the  honest  claims 

E referred.  The  history  of  our  own  country  has,  till  recently, 
een  lamentably  neglected.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have 
been  content  with  superficial  epitomes,  which  have  done  little 
more  than  chronicle  events ;  and  which,  in  accomplishing  even 
ibis,  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  make  a  wise  and  instructive 
selection.  The  dark  records  of  war  have  been  raked,  and  all  the 
more  criminal  and  repulsive  features  of  our  past  character  have 
been  exhibited  in  strong  relief;  while  the  progress  of  opinion, 
the  struggles  of  truth,  the  unceasing  effort  of  the  national  mind 
to  enlarge  its  intelligence,  and  to  establish  its  freedom,  have  been 
scarcely  honored  with  a  passage  notice.  The  result  has  been 
mournfully  injurious.  Great  ignorance  and  great  misconception 
prevail.  The  light  of  past  history  has  been  eclipsed ;  and  most 
men  address  themselves  to  the  political  discussions  and  theories 
of  the  day,  as  though  no  experiments  had  already  been  made  on 
the  susceptibilities,  passions,  and  resources  of  the  nation.  There 
is  no  calculating  the  injury  which  results  from  this.  We  are 
perpetually  starting  anew;  are  losing  the  natuial  advantages 
of  our  position,  and  fail  to  make  that  unbroken  progess  towards 
a  legitimate  and  noble  end  which  might  otherwise  Tbe  commanded. 
Nor  is  the  state  of  things  much  better  among  another  and  more 
select  class  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  aimed  at  a  somewhat 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  our  history.  Other 
causes  have  here  come  into  operation,  connected  with  the. strug- 
gles and  passions  of  party ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  the 
prevalence  of  false  historical  theories,  and  the  utter  absence  of  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  out  our  national 
freedom.  Clarendon  and  Hume  have  long  been  our  most  popu- 
lar and  extensively  influential  historians ;  and  it  would  be  diffi. 
cult  to  conceive  of  historical  writings  more  calculated  to  mislead 
and  pervert  the  judgment.  Without  pretensions  to  extensive  re- 
search, disfigured  by  a  thousand  inaccuracies,  with  a  shallow 
Imilosophy,  and  an  un-English  hostility  to  freedom,  they  have  yet 
ived  and  been  popular,  owing  to  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
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the  strength  of  party  prejudices  to  which  they  have  appealed 
As'  we  expect  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  resuming  this 
subject,  we  shall  waive  its  further  consideration  at  present. 

The  volume  before  us  yields  to  none  of  the  many  admirable 
publications  recently  issued  from  the  press,  and  which  hare  hap- 

Eily  changed  the  character  of  our  historical  literature.  We 
now  nothing  of  its  author ;  we  are  ignorant  even  of  his  name ; 
but,  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks. 
He  has  brought  to  the  performance  of  his  task  all  requisite  quali- 
fications. An  extensive  knowledge  of  historical  records,  com- 
bined with  habits  of  patient  observation,  and  the  faculty  of  qukk- 
sightedness  and  discrimination ;  respectful  attention  to  the  views 
of  others,  with  great  impartiality,  and  a  thorough  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence ;  these,  with  kindred  qualities,  are  happily  conspicuous, 
and  are  set  off  to  advantage  by  a  lucid,  chaste,  and  nervous  style. 
To  what  extent  the  work  is  intended  to  be  carried  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  present  volume,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and 
eight-seven  pages,  brings  the  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Richard  II.,  in  1399  ;  so  that  two  or  three  others,  at  the  Jeast, 
may  be  expected,  if  the  subsequent  periods  are  exhibited  on  the 
same  scale.  We  regret  this  probable  magnitude  of  the  work, 
not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  large  class  of  readers, 
who  we  fear  will  be  deterred  by  it,  from  the  perusal  of  the  work. 
It  might  have  been  wiser,  and  would  have  accomplished,  we  think, 
more  extensive  good,  if  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history  had 
been  more  briefly  despatched. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  and  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  it.  Instead  of  a  continuous  narrative, 
in  which  all  the  materials  of  the  history  are  worked  up,  each  book 
contains  seven  chapters,  which  treat  distinctly  of  Military  and 
Naval  Transactions ;  Religion ;  the  Constitution,  Government, 
and  Laws;  the  National  Industry;  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Fine  Arts ;  Manners  and  Customs ;  and  the  Condition  of  the 
People.  We  have  our  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  sub-division. 
In  many  cases  we  fear  it  operates  as  an  inducement  to  pass  over 
the  most  instructive  chapters ;  and,  even  where  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  some  danger  of  its  concealing  the  connexion  and  depen- 
dence of  facts.  The  following  extract,  the  only  one  which  our 
space  permits,  Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  work. 

*  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  the  views  that  have 
been  offered  : 

1  Beginning  with  Ireland,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  every  thing  in 
that  country  indicates  the  decidedly  Celtic  character  of  its  primitive 
population ;  and  taking  the  geographical  position  of  the  island  along 
with  the  traditions  of  the  people,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that'  the 
quarter  from  which  chiefly  it  was  originally  colonised,  was  the  opposite 
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peninsula  of  Spain.     That  settlements  were  also  effected  in  various 
parts  of  it,  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  by  bodies  of  people 
nrotn  other  parts  of  the  continent — from  Gaul,  from  Germany,  from 
Scandinavia,  and  even  possibly  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Britain 
— is  highly  probable  ;  but,  although  several  of  these  foreign  bands  of 
other  blood  seem  to  have  acquired  in  succession  the  dominion  of  the 
country,  their  numbers  do  not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have  been  con- 
siderable enough  to  alter  the  thoroughly  Celtic  character  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  of  their  language,  of  their  customs,  and  even 
of  tbeir  institutions.     Thus  the  Scots,  who  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Teutonic  people  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, although  they  eventually  subjugated  the  divided  native  Irish 
so  completely  as  to  impose  their  own  name  upon  the  island  and  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants,   were  yet  themselves  more  truly  subjugated, 
by  being  melted  down  and  absorbed  into  the  map  of  the  more  numer- 
ous Celtic  race  among  whom  they  had  settled.     The  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Scots,  and  the  subsequent  intermixture  of  the  conquerors 
with  the  conquered,  resembled  the  subjugation  of  Saxon  Britain  by  the 
Normans,  or  still  more  nearly  that  of  Celtic  or  Romanized  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  in  which  latter  case  the  conquerors,  indeed,  as  happened  hi 
Ireland,  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  but  the  native  inhabitants  in 
turn  gave  their  language  to  the  conquerors*     In  this  manner  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Irish,  after  they  came  to  be  called  Scots,  were  really  as 
much  a  Celtic  or  Gaelic  people  as  ever.     The  Scots  from  Ireland  who 
colonized  the  Western  coast  of  North  Britain,  and  came  at  last  to  give 
their  name  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  our  island,  were  undoubtedly 
p  race  of  Gael.     They  were  called  Scots,  merely  because  the  whole  of 
Ireland  had,  by  that  time,  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  Scots,  who  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  it.     The  ori- 
ginal population  of  ancient  Caledonia,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
of  Gothic  lineage,  and  to  have  come  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Ger- 
many, and  what  is  now  called  Denmark.     Long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Irish  Scots  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  this  original!  Gothic 
race,  or  possibly  another  body  of  settlers  who  had  subsequently  poured 
in  from  the  same  quarter,  retained,  under  the  name  of  the  Picts,  the 
occupation  and  sovereignty  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now 
called  Scotland.     But  mast  probably  some  ages  before  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  Scottish  sovereignty  by  the  successful  arms  or  intrigues 
of  the  king  of  the  Highland  Gael,  bands  of  Picts  appear  to  have  es-r 
tablished  themselves  in    the   West  of  England,   where   they   came 
eventually  to  be  known  to  their  Saxon  neighbours  by  the  name  of  the 
foreigners,  or  the  Welsh.     The  Welsh,  however,  still  do  and  always 
have  called  themselves  only  the  Cymry,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
name  with  that  of  the  Cimber  or  Cimmerii,  so  famous  in  ancient 
times :  and,  taking  this  circumstance  along  with  the  tradition  they  have 
constantly  preserved,  of  their  original  emigration  into  Britain,  from  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  the  Cymry  of  Britain,  called  by  their 
neighbours  of  other  blood  at  one  time  Picts  (whatever  that  name  may 
mean,)  at  another  Welsh,  are  really  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbir  of 
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antiquity.  There  remains  only  to  be  noticed  the  original  population 
of  the  rest  of  South  Britain,  or  of  that  part  of  the  island  now  property 
called  England.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
South  of  Britain  was  originally  colonized  mainly  from  the  neighbour, 
ing  coast  of  Gaul.  Some  bands  of  German  may  have  settled  along  the 
East  coast,  and  some  Celtic  tribes  from  Spain  may  have  established 
themselves  in  the  West ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  by 
whom  the  country  was  occupied  when  it  first  became  known  Id  the 
Romans,  were  in  all  probability  Celts  from  Gaul.  We  are  inclined  t» 
think  that  even  the  Belgic  tribes  who,  some  centuries  before  Caster's 
invasion,  appear  to  have  obtained  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  South  coast,  were  either  really  of  mixed  German  end  Celtic 
lineage,  or  had  adopted  the  Celtic  tongue  from  the  previous  n«t»np«it* 
of  the  territory,  with  whom  they  intermixed  after  their  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, and  who  were  probably  much  more  numerous  than  their  inva- 
ders. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  either  that  what  era 
called  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Britain,  spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
rest  of  the  natives,  or  that  any  people  speaking  a  Gothic  dialect  had 
ever  been  spread  over  any  considerable  portion  of  the  South  of  Britain 
in  those  early  times/ — pp.  23,  24. 

We  must  not  in  closing  omit  to  notice  the  IUustrations.  Tfcey 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  well  executed,  and  for  the  meat  not 
highly  appropriate.  In  general,  they  have  been  copied  mm 
drawings,  sculptures,  coins,  or  other  works  of  the  period  they 
designed  to  illustrate :  and,  while  they  add  greatly  to  the 
tions  of  the  volume,  they  will  be  found  equally  to  serve  lie 
purpose. 


X 

Art.  VIII.  1.  Papers  relative  to  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  March,  1838* 

2.  Speech  of  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  in  the  House  of  CbstMons,  en 
Thursday,  March  29,  1838,  on  Sir  George  Strickland?*  Motion  fir 
(he  immediate  abolition  of  Negro  Apprenticeship.  London.  Riog- 
way. 


3.  The  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  m  ^»  ■■■■—j, 
February  20,  1838.    London.     Central  Emancipation  Committee.' 

rpHE  Anti-Slavery  Crisis  has  not  yet  passed.  Only  the  first 
-*•  act  of  the  drama  lias  been  performed ;  and  men  are  waiting 
in  deep  anxiety  to  mark  the  further  developement  of  the  plot. 
Superficial  and  short-sighted  observers  may  regard  the  drvmoq 
on  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion  as  decisive  of  the  case ;  bat 
others,  who  look  farther  into  the  principles  of  human 


and  are  competent  to  estimate  the  strength  of  motive  and  per- 
severing energy  by  which  the  abolitionists  are  actuated,  will  b* 
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disposed  to  regard  their  temporary  defeat  as  the  omen  and  pledge 
oi  coming  triumph.  We  deeply  regret  the  course  which  her 
Majesty's  ministers  have  pursued;  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  the  reflections  it  has  awakened  among  a  large 
and  influential  section  of  their  supporters.  Their  policy  was  but 
partially  disclosed  when  the  last  number  of  our  journal  went  to 
press.  Much  had  occurred  to  damp  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  indicate  the  surrender  which  had  been  made  of  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  negro  population  to  the  selfish  and 
heartless  policy  of  the  West  India  party.  The  Colonial  Office 
had  lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  It  was 
believed— whether  justly  or  not — to  be  in  league  with  the  plan- 
ters, and  to  have  fearfully  damaged  the  interests  of  the  appren- 
ticed laborers,  by  its  remissness,  or  more  culpable  connivance. 
Of  Lord  Glenelg  little  was  seen  or  known  till  recently.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  nominal  rather  than  the  real  head  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  few  troubled  themselves  to  refer  to  his  views,  till 
other  circumstances,  forcing  him  into  temporary  exertion,  brought 
him  on  the  scene  of  action.  Sir  George  Grey,  the  under  secre- 
tary, was  held  to  be  the  real  director  of  colonial  affairs,  and  no 
two  opinions  could  be  formed  of  the  complexion  of  his  views,  or 
of  the  animus  of  his  procedure.  The  history  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  was  a  sufficient  illustration  of  these.  No  counsel 
ever  labored  more  assiduously,  or  with  more  obvious  bent  of 
mind,  to  break  down  the  case  of  an  opponent,  than  did  the  hon- 
orable baronet  to  prevent  the  dark  and  diabolical  working  of  the 
apprenticeship  from  being  disclosed.     Had  he  possessed  a  deep 

Eecuniary  stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  and  had  his 
eart  been  hardened  by  such  interest — as  human  hearts  too  com- 
monly are — he  could  not  have  exerted  himself  more  zealously 
in  preventing  the  light  of  day  from  being  poured  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  this  loathsome  house  of  bondage.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  motives.  We  speak  only  of  his  conduct;  and  of  this 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  awakened  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  coolest,  least  partial,  and  most  right- 
minded  bystanders.  The  Abolitionists  were  amazed  at  the  evi- 
dent determination  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  make  out  a  case 
against  them ;  and  looked  in  vain  to  his  position  and  principles 
for  some  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

Still  it  was  believed  by  a  large  section  of  the  Abolitionists, 
that  the  ministry  were  in  the  main  sound  on  this  question. 
Many  allowances  were  made  for  the  supposed  difficulties  of  their 
position.  They  were  public  men  whose  hands  were  full ;  as  a 
political  party  they  were  nearly  balanced  by  their  opponents ; 
they  had  been  losing  ground  for  some  time,  and  it  would  be  im- 
prudent and  rash  to  hazard  a  defeat  on  this  question ;  an  alleged 
contract  had  been  entered  into,  and  it  would  be  destructive  of 
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public  integrity,  if,  without  obvious  necessity,  they  forswore  it 
These,  and  a  hundred  similar  pleas,  were  urged  by  then 
friends  among  the  advocates  of  abolition,  and  were  received  n 
arrest  of  judgment,  "  They  cannot  originate,"  it  was  said,  "the 
<  measure  we  crave  ;  they  must  not  even  readily  give  way  toil; 
'  but  be  assured  they  are  with  us  in  principle  and  feeling.  Let 
'  us  rouse  the  country;  and  when  once  its  united  and  imploring 

*  voice  is  heard  in  St.  Stephen's,  Lord  Melbourne  and  nig  cd- 
'  leagues  will  defer  to  a  nation's  prayer;  the  cabinet  will  be  throwi 
'  open,  and  both  its  members  and  its  supporters  will  be  left  it 

*  liberty  to  vote  according  to  their  pleasure."  Such  were  the 
expectations  entertained  by  many ;  expectations,  we  confea,  in 
which  we  partook  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Judging  firM 
their  past  procedure,  we  had  no  hope ;  but  calculating  on  their 
future  interests,  we  did  not  deem  it  impossible  bnt  they  might 
adopt  some  such  policy.  Our  fears  were  pretty  clearly  ihtuaitei 
last  month,  when  referring  to  the  approaching  division  on  Sr 
George  Strickland's  motion.  "We  nave  heard  a  rumor,*  ve 
then  remarked,  "  that  men  in  high  places  mean  to  try  their 
'  strength  with  the  petitioners  for  immediate  emancipation— to 
'  nail  their  colors  to  the  mast,  and  stand  or  fiill  by  their  darling 
'  bill.  Let  them  beware.'  What  was  then  matter  of  report^  a 
now  the  subject  of  history;  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  an  in- 
structive warning  against  placing  confidence  in  public  men. 

On  the  29th  March,  Sir  George  Strickland,  in  pursuance  rf 
his  notice,  moved  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  on  the 
1st  of  August  next,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pease,  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham.  The  policy  of  the  cabinet  was  immedatetf 
disclosed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who  moved  as  an  snwa£ 
ment  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  tf 
Lord  Glenelg's  bill  '  to  amend  the  Act  for  die  AboStMi 
'  of  Slavery  in  the  British  Colonies.9  A  two  night's  debate 
ensued,  when  the  house  was  unexpectedly  hurried  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  M,  the 
numbers  being  2o'9  for,  and  215  against  it  The  character  tf 
the  ministerial  majority  must  have  been  sufficiently  mortifying 
to  a  liberal  administration.  As  on  some  former  occasions,  it WV 
mainly  composed  of  the  old  tory  clique — the  irreclaimable  fat 
of  whatever  is  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and  high-mindei  k 
legislation.  The  ministers  of  our  Queen — the  pledged  fliendi 
of  the  people — were  again  deserted  by  an  overwhelming  vl)<H 
rity  of  the  liberal  representatives,  and  were  indebted  &  Atff 
triumph  to  aid  borrowed  from  the  camp  of  their  encash* 
When  will  this  farce  end,  and  the  administration  be  found  JRS* 
tically  coinciding  with  the  great  nation  over  which  it  pratxkrf 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  are  becoming  daily  moee  aai 
more  indifferent  to  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne's     *°^ 
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it  is  seen  opposing,  itself  to  their  most  enlightened  and 
sous  demands,  and  calling  to  its  aid  the  sworn  friends  of 

rtion  ?  The  marvel  would  be— and  a  bitter  reflection  it 
constitute  on  the  sagacity  of  the  nation  —  if  under  such 
instances,  they  cared  much  for  the  continued  existence  of 
[ministration  which  placed  itself  in  so  false  and  questionable 
ition.  Men  must  be  true  to  themselves, — to  their  own 
cter  and  principles,  before  they  can  expect  to  receive  the 
us  and  self-denying  support  of  others.  It  requires  a  certain 
tion  of  character,  a  forswearing  of  the  little  expedients  and 
mptible  arts  of  a  paltry  statesmanship,  a  fixed  and  deter- 
d  course  of  policy,  an  obvious  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
jous  powers  of  intellect,  to  command  the  unbought  suf- 
s  of  the  better  portion  of  mankind.  The  hangers-on  of 
may  applaud  and  vote  irrespective  of  these  things;  but  the 
gth  of  a  reform  government  is  gone  the  moment  that  such 
ties  are  suspected  to  be  wanting. 

le  result  of  the  division  was  determined  by  the  avowed  pro> 
of  the  cabinet  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  amendment.  It  was  no 
t  amongst  their  supporters,  that  their  official  existence  was 
d  on  the  rejection  of  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion, 
was  avowed— openly  and  in  various  forms  avowed — by  those 
were  believed  to  be  in  their  confidence ;  and  its  influence 
>bvious.  A  majority  of  the  Irish  members,  who  were  pre- 
— fearful  of  the  return  of  toryism  with  its  tithe  campaigns — 
I  with  them ;  and  all  their  underlings,  and  greedy  expect- 
gave  them,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  their  vote.  And  y^t 
majority  amounted  only  to  fifty-four.  It  is  needless  to  say 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  they  acted  more  worthy  9f 
selves,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  and  prayers 
e  country. 

en  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  policy.  It  is  an  enigma 
li  none  can  solve;  the  most  sagacious  are  baffled,  and  the 
friends  of  ministers  are  mortified  and  humbled.  We  have 
•  known  a  public  occurrence  of  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
n  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Friends  have  been  hourly  re- 
ng  to  each  other  the  inquiries  *  How  is  it  ?  What  does  it 
in  ?  Why  this  new-born  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  planter ;  this 
ousness  of  heart  to  the  appeal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bring  and  injured  men  ?  What  is  there  so  enchanting  in 
mongrel  freedom — this  abortion  of  an  expiring  despotism— 
;  an  administration,  pledged  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and 
vindication  of  human  rights,  should  stake  its  own  existence 
its  maintenance  ? '  These  questions  are  repeated  in  almost 
r  house,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  obtained  -  Men 
that  there  is  something  suspicious,  something  -more  than 
ionable  in  a  mode  of  procedure  which  baffles  all  ordinary 
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calculation,  and  violates  the  plainest  rules  of  justice,  without  a 
avowed  or  ostensible  end.  A  clear  case  was  made  out  by  tk 
Abolitionists,  and  nothing  short  of  infatuation  prompted  tk 
ministers  to  deny  it  Their  course  was  radically  bad, — bail 
principle,  and  bad  in  policy, — uncalled  for  by  the  honesty  of  tk 
case,  and  absurd  and  ruinous  in  its  tendency.  The  ground  <■ 
which  the  apprenticeship  was  instituted,  and  on  which  alone  ill 
vindication  was  attempted,  was  the  welfare  of  the  negro* 
They  were  represented  as  unfit  for  freedom — as  requiring  » 
initiatory  state — as  demanding  from  British  benevolence  to  k 
protected,  by  some  such  arrangement,  from  the  consequences  A 
rash  legislation.  Sir  George  Grey  endeavoured  to  make  oat  a 
different  case,  by  culling  from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley, 
some  sentences  in  which  the  interests  of  the  master  was  turn 
paramount  to  that  of  the  slaves.  But  Lord  Brougham  had,  asty 
anticipation,  completely  annihilated  the  argument  of  the  Under 
Secretary, — proving  by  the  preamble  of  the  act  itself,  that  tk 
apprenticeship  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro,  aai 
not  as  compensation  to  the  planter. 

'  I  show  you  that  the  whole  grounds  of  the  arrangement  of  MR 
the  very  pretext  for  withholding  complete  emancipation,  alleged  isau 
pacity  for  labour,  and  risk  of  insurrection,  utterly  fail.  I  rely  an  jm 
own  records ;  I  refer  to  that  record  which  cannot  be  averred  agustf ; 
I  plead  the  record  of  your  own  statute.  On  'what  ground  does  tb 
preamble  rest  the  necessity  of  the  intermediate  or  apprentice  state  ;t0 
admitting  that  nothing  but  necessity  could  justify  it  ?  *  Whereas  k  b 
expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  promoting  the  infantry, 
and  securing  the  good  conduct  of  the  manumitted  slaves/  These  m 
the  avowed  reasons  for  the  measure — these  its  only  defence.  AD  men 
confessed  that  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  liberated  slaw  ait 
working  voluntarily,  and  not  behaving  peaceably— of  slavery  being 
found  to  have  unfitted  them  for  industry,  and  of  a  sudden  tnaattkn  t» 
complete  freedom  being  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  aoaetj^- 
you  had  no  right  to  make  them  indentured  apprentices,  and  nut  ti 
once  make  them  wholly  free.  But  the  fear  prevailed  which,  by  tk 
event,  I  have  now  a  right  to  call  a  delusion  ;  and  the  appnntioaaip 
was  reluctantly  agreed  to.  The  delusion  went  farther.  The  pkattr 
succeeded  in  persuading  us  that  he  would  be  a  vast  loser  oy  tk 
change,  and  we  gave  him  twenty  millions  sterling  merely  to  inJlfff""^ 
him  for  the  supposed  loss.  The  fear  is  found  to  be  utterly  btsele*— 
the  loss  is  a  phantom  of  the  brain — a  shape  conjured  up  by  the  in- 
terested parties  to  frighten  our  weak  minds ;  and  the  only  reality  is 
this  mockery  is  the  payment  of  that  enormous  sum  to  the  crafty  ssd 
fortunate  magician  for  his  incantations.  The  spell  is  «K— ol"nrf  *k 
charm  is  over — the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  calculating  alarm,  reared  fr 
the  Colonial  body  with  our  help,  has  been  crushed  to  atoms,  and  its 
fragments  scattered  to  the  wind.  And  now,  I  ask,  supjMse  it  hsd 
ascertained  in  1833,  when  you  made  the  Apprenticeship  law,  ""   ' 
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^alarms  were  absolutely  groundless — the  mere  phantom  of  a  sick  brain, 
or  contrivance  of  a  sordid  ingenuity — would  a  single  voice  have  been 
raised  in  favour  of  the  intermediate  state  ?  Would  the  words  Inden- 
ifured  Apprenticeship  ever  have  been  pronounced?  'Would  the  man 
lave  been  found  endued  with  the  courage  to  call  for  keeping  the  negro 
in  chains  one  hour  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  entitled  to  his 
freedom  ?  ' — pp.  13,  14. 

If  any  doubt  had  been  entertained  on  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
question,  it  may  well  have  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  explicit  and 
satisfactory  reasoning  of  the  lord  chief  justice.     It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  compacts  and  arrangements,  the  sacredness  of  a  treaty,  and 
'the  binding  nature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.    This  has  been  the 
usual  cant  of  statesmen  when  unwilling  to  cede  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice— when  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  honest  legislation  to  its  letter 
— when  surrendering  the  oppressed,  with  all  his  claims  to  sympa- 
thy and  redress,  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  lord.     Better 
things,  however,  were  expected  from  her  Majesty's  ministers;  but 
woe  be  unto  them  who  trust  in  the  virtue  of  statesmen.     Had  not 
the  administration  been  bent,  on  other  grounds,  on  maintaining 
-  the  Apprenticeship,  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  defer  to 
the  legal  authority  of  Lord  Denman.     Free  from  all  the  circum- 
stances which  might  be  regarded  as  attaching  suspicion  to  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Brougham,  his  character,  and  official  rank,  and 
party  connexions,  were  eminently  adapted  to  give  weight  to  his 
opinion.     And  to  what  did  that  opinion  amount  ?     To  nothing 

•  short  of  an  entire  vindication  of  the  prayer  of  the  Abolitionists, — 
an  explicit  and  unhesitating  declaration  that  they  were  right — 
legally  as  well  as  morally  right — in  seeking  to  terminate  this 
most  anomalous  and  un-English  state  of  things. 

'  Supposing/  said  his  lordship,  *  the  Act  of  1833  to  be  a  compact 
between  the  planters  and  the  parliament  of  England,  acting  as  trustees 
for  the  negroes,  no  doubt  the  breach  of  an  implied  condition  by  the  for- 

•  mer  would  release  the  latter  from  their  engagement.  But  I  cannot 
'  so  consider  it.  I  deny  the  right  of  this  country  to  stipulate  for  the 
.  negroes.  How  could  it  be  obtained  ?  It  originated  in  crimes,  which, 
.  if  not  properly  called  piracy,  deserve  a  harsher  name,  and  existed  only 

because  slavery  existed,  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  have  always  denied. 
In  other  words,  it  was  power  without  right ;  and  the  Act  was  an  expe- 
riment by  two  joint  wrong-doers,  (the  more  powerful  of  whom  sin- 
cerely repented)  whether  the  evil  would  be  best  put  down  by  continu- 
ing it  in  a  mitigated  form.  This  compromise,  like  a  thousand  other  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  right  and  wrong,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
failed.  Compulsory  apprenticeship,  which  was  another  name  for  sla- 
very, and  could  only  be  justified  by  expediency,  is  proved  to  be  inex- 
pedient, and  nothing  remains  but  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
afford  to  all  her  subjects  the  protection  of  equal  laws.     I  .am,  there- 
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fore,  fully  prepared  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  negro 

apprenticeship.* 

In  this  opinion  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  is 
understood  to  have  concurred.  We  wish  the  Attorney-General 
had  been  equally  explicit,  for  should  it  have  turned  oat 
(as  wc  half  suspect  it  would  have  done)  that  he  agreed 
witli  these  legal  lords,  it  must  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  determined  the  pokey  of 
the  queen's  ministers. 

But,  supposing  the  contract  was  ever  so  binding, — supposing 
its  existence  was  universally  admitted, — supposing  that  all  parties 
maintained  that  the  Apprenticeship  was  instituted  as  a  boon  to 
the  planters — simply  and  entirely  a  boon  to  the  planters:— What 
then  ?  Even  in  this  case  the  course  of  ministers  was  as  unjust  as 
it  was  impolitic,  as  unworthy  of  their  professed  principles,  as  it 
will  be  found  injurious  to  their  party  interests.  No  person  can 
be  so  mad  as  to  imagine  that  the  Apprenticeship  was  a  free  gift 
to  the  planters,  having  no  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  negroes, 
but  indicating  simply  the  prodigal  liberality  of  the  British  peo- 

[>le.  It  is  assumed  to  have  been  part  of  the  price  paid  for  their 
iberation, — a  portion  of  the  redemption  money  by  which  eight 
hundred  thousand  captives  were  to  be  liberated  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  The  planters  received  their  twenty  millions,  and  they 
have  had  during  nearly  four  years  the  constrained  and  unrequited 
services  of  their  sable  laborers.  Have  they  in  return  given  that 
which  they  promised,  and  for  which  this  enormous  price  has  been 
paid?  Have  they  fulfilled  the  contract  into  which  they  entered 
with  the  British  parliament,  and  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  make  the  negro  laborer,  with  one  solitary  exception,  what  the 
English  laborer  is  ?     Have  they  executed  the  treaty  which  is  re- 

E  resented  as  so  binding  on  the  slaves,  by  carrying  out  in  an 
onest  spirit  the  design  of  the  Imperial  Act,  and  tnus  constituting 
a  thriving  and  happy  peasantry  ?  Let  the  records  of  their  plan- 
tations, the  atrocities  and  murders  of  their  workhouses,  the  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction  of  the  negroes,  and  the  untold  miseries  to 
which  the  babe  and  its  nursing  mother, — the  enfeebled,  the  aged, 
and  the  dying  are  subjected,  reply.  Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
further  than  this.  We  make  an  appeal  to  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  among  colonial  statesmen,  to  the  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  by  colonial  Assemblies,  to  the  complaints  of 
governors,  yea,  to  the  ministerial  Bill  itself — the  most  damning 
proof  of  all — and  we  say  there  has  been  an  uniform  and  systematic 
and  wide  spreading  violation  of  the  contract — if  contract  their 
must  be — on  the  part  of  the  planters.  By  oppression  and  fraud 
the  Colonists  have  cancelled  the  bond,  and  placed  themselves  out 
of  Court. 
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*  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 

The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 

Take  then  thy.  Ixrad,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 

Unto  the  state  of  Venice.' 

Dr.  Lushington  put  this  in  a  forcible  light  in  the  course  of 
the  second  evening's  debate ;  when  referring  to  some  parliamen- 
tary papers,  and  to  Lord  Sligo's  pamphlet,  he  said : 

'  These  documents  amply  proved  that  there  had  been  a  uniform  and 
constant,  though  not  a  universal  violation  of  the  contract  entered  into. 
•He  would  ask  if  the  House  of  Assembly  participated  in  the  British 
feeling  on  this  subject  ?  Did  the  grand  juries  participate  in  it,  or  the 
petty  juries  ?  Had  not  the  grand  juries  been  visited  with  severe  re. 
probation  by  the  government  for  their  disregard  to  their  oaths.  ?  Did 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  participate  in  the  feelings  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  On  the  contrary,  their  utmost  exertions  were  used  to  defeat 
her  Majesty's  government ;  and  eve^n  the  king's  advocate  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Lord  Glenelg  for  pursuing  a  course  hostile  to  the  wishes 
of  the  government.  According  to  the  statements  in  Lord  Sligo's 
pamphlet,  even  murder  passed  unheeded  in  Jamaica — no  inquests  were 
held.  Where  was  the  indignation  of  the  colonists  at  these  enormities? 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  such  a  feeling  throughout  the  whole  annals 
of  Jamaica.  Was  it  to  these  men  the  British  parliament  would  dare, 
in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the  civilised  world,  to  continue  a  trust 
which  they  had  notoriously  betrayed,  who,  when  reminded  of  the 
statutes  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  answered  that  they  had  statutes  of 
their  own,  and  in  pursuance  of  those  local  laws,  and  the  license  which 
they  allowed,  would  proceed  to  seize  and  imprison  an  apprentice — keep 
her  in  prison  nine  months  without  preferring  any  charge  against  her, 
or  obtaining  any  legal  sanction  for  her  detention ;  chain  her  by  an  iron 
collar  to  the  neck  of  another  unhappy  prisoner ;  and  then,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  nine  months,  turn  her  out  from  gaol  the  miserable  wreck  of 
her  former  self.  Was  it  to  such  as  these  that  it  was  now  proposed  still 
longer  to  intrust  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  the  freed  negroes  ?  He 
said  lives,  because  it  was  in  evidence  that  starvation  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  workhouses  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  planters  had  acted  in  viola- 
tion of  that  just  law,  which  required  that  if  liberty  was  taken  from  a 
man,  the  necessaries  of  existence  should  be  allowed  him  in  his  confine- 
ment or  his  bondage?' 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  of 
his  speech — a  speech  which  revived  the  memory  or  the  palmy 
days  of  British  eloquence — took  the  same  view  of  the  case: 

*  1  have  told  you  how  the  Bills  for  murdering  negroes  were  syste- 
matically thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Juries.  But  you  are  not  to  imagine 
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that  Bills  are  never  found  against  whites.     A  person  of  this  caste  hid 
dared,  under  feelings  of  excited  indignation,  to  complain  to  the  regular 
constituted  authorities.     Did  he  obtain  redress  ?     Xo;  instead  of  re- 
ceiving for  his  gallant  conduct  the  thanks  of  the  community,  he  had  a 
Bill  found  against  him,  which  presented  him  as  a  nuisance !     I  hare, 
within  the  last  two  hours,  amid  the  new  mass  of  papers  just  laid  before 
your  lordships,  culled  a  sample,  which,  I  believe,  represents  the  whole 
odious  mass.     Eleven  females  have  been  flogged,  starved,  lashed,  at- 
tached to  the  treadmill,  and  compelled  to  work  until  nature  could  no 
longer  endure  their  sufferings.     At  the  moment  when  the  wretched 
victims  were  about  to  fall  off — when  they  could  no  longer  bring  down 
the  mechanism  and  continue  the  movement,  they  were  suspended  by 
their  arms,  and  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  received 
on  their  members,  until,  in  the  language  of  that  law  so  gross]] 
raged  in  their  persons,  they  'languished  and  died.'  Ask  yon.  if  a 
of  this  murderous  nature  went  unvisited,  and  if  no  inquiry  was 
respecting  its  circumstances?     The  forms  of  justice  were  on  this 
peremptory,  even  in  the  West  Indies — and  those  forms,  the 
maids  of  Justice  were  present,  though  their  sacred  Mistress  was  far 
away.     The  coroner  duly  attended,  and  his  jury  were  regularly 
pannelled.    Eleven  inquisitions  were  held,  eleven  inquiries 
eleven  verdicts  were  returned.     For  Murder?  Manslaughter?  Mis- 
conduct ?    No  ;  but  that  '  they  died  by  the  visitation  of  God!    A  lie ! 
— a  perjury ! — a  blasphemy  !     The  visitation  of  God !     Yes,  for  it  s 
among  the  most  awful  of  those  visitations  by  which  the  h 
purposes  of  his  will  are  mysteriously  accomplished,  that  he 
arms  the  wicked  with  power  to  oppress  the  guiltless :  and  if  there  be 
anv  visitation  more  dreadful  than  another — and  which  more  tries  da? 
faith  and  vexes  the  reason  of  erring  mortals,  it  is  when  Heaven 
down  upon  the  earth  the  plague — not  of  scorpions— or 
famine — or  war — but  of  Unjust  Judges  and  perjured 
who  pervert  the   law  to  wreak  their  personal  vengeance  or 
their  sordid  ends,  and  forswear  themselves  on  the  Gospels  of  G*o%  to 
the  end  that  injustice  may  prevail,  and  the  innocent  be  destroyed!'  pifiOl 


Sir  George  Grey,  of  course,  denied  the  violation  of  any 
by  the  planters,  and  argued  in  their  defence  with  all  the  zeal  and 
Jesuitism  of  a  retained  advocate.  It  is  not  for  us  to  sav  that  the 
Under-Secretary  falsified  facts,  or  intentionally  misled  tie  House; 
but  this  we  will  affirm,  that  if  his  description  of  the  colonists  be 
correct,  they  have  hitherto  been  among  the  most  defamed  of 
men.  The  records  of  parliament  are  in  such  case  a  collection  of 
libels,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforee,  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
other  leading  Abolitionist*,  have  been  fraught  with  the  grossest 
fabrications.  There  is  no  evading  this  conclusion,  but  by  main- 
t  lining  that  a  sudden  and  miraculous  revolution  has  passed  on  the 
colonists,  i  he  leopard  Las  changed  its  spots — the  Ethiopian  his 
skin : — a  community  hitherto  distinguished  by  impiety  towards 
Go; I  and  oppression  towards  man,  lias  all  at  once  assumed  the 
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mild,  1>enignant,  and  equitable  spirit  of  the  GospeL  The  honor- 
able baronet  perfectly  luxuriates  in  the  Utopian  scene  he  de- 
scribes, and  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  his  assertions 
to  impugn  the  motives,  and  to  charge  exaggeration  on  the  Abo- 
litionists, little  difficulty  is  felt  in  doing  so. 

'  I  have  no  doubt/  says  Sir  George  Grey,  referring  to  the  memorial 
of  the  delegates,  '  that  those  from  whom  this  memorial  emanates  were 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  their  statements ;  but 
this  is  only  a  proof  that  the  most  incorrect  information  has  been  circu- 
lated on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  information  which  has  been  so  cir- 
culated, and  on  which  resolutions  have  been  passed,  and  petitions 
framed,  has  originated  with  some  few  persons,  who,  with  good  inten- 
tions it  may  be,  but  with  excited  and  mistaken  feelings,  desire  to 
prevent  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  legal  term.  There  were  those  in  1833  who  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  them  to  assent  to  the  apprenticeship ;  and  who, 
not  having  then  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  are  determined  in  1838 
that  it  shall  come  to  a  violent  termination. 

'  Frauds  have  been  practised  at  public  meetings  by  a  concealment  of 
the  truth,  frauds  for  which  the  Government  at  least  are  in  no  degree 
responsible,  as  they  have  imparted  the  fullest  information,  withholding, 
indeed,  nothing  from  Parliament  which  made  against  the  system,  but 
exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  it  as  a  whole.  Difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature  there  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  administration  of  it :  but 
the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Government  has  been  to  secure  its  work- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Abolition  Act,  and  advan- 
tageously to  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  The  result  I 
believe  to  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the  experiment  has 
failed,  or  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  any  foundation  exists 
for  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  whole  body  of 
proprietors/ — pp.  42,  43. 

Apart  from  the  great  and  all  but  overwhelming  improbability 
of  the  case  which  Sir  George  Grey  attempts  to  make  out,  we  are 
staggered  by  facts  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  his 
theory.  What  must  be  thought  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  statements  of  James  Williams? 
What  was  intended  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  his  message  to  the 
Jamaica  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  October  last,  when  he  told  them 
<  This  island  is  subject  to  the  reproach  that  the  negroes  are  in  some 
*  respects  now  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  in  slavery?' — 
What  above  all  things  do  her  Majesty's  ministers  mean,  by  the 
bill  which  they  have  nurried  through  the  two  Houses,  and  what 
did  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey's  principal,  mean  by 
the  statements  he  made  on  submitting  that  Bill  to  the  Lords  ? ' — 
Let  these  questions  be  honestly  answered,  and  we  leave  the  Under 
Secretary  to  justify  his  own  positions. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  two  speeches  more  opposed 
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in  their  special  averments  and  general  spirit  than  those  of  Lord 
Glenclg  and  Sir  George  Grey.  The  former  sketched  from  life— 
the  latter  drew  a  fancy  scene.  The  one  has  described  a  state  of 
things  in  which  fraud,  cruelty,  and  oppression  are  predominant,— 
the  other  has  painted  the  milder  virtues, — has  arrayed  a  putrid 
corpse  in  the  habiliments  of  the  living.  Lord  Glenelg  frankly 
acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  right  of  the 
negro  to  freedom,  and  his  willingness  to  work  for  wages,  while  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
colonists.  'The  complaints  respecting  the  state  of  the  other 
4  colonies  are  not,'  remarked  his  lordship,  '  so  numerous  or  cotjs> 
'  derable  as  those  respecting  Jamaica.  I  must  allow,  with  respect 
'  to  the  latter  colony,  that  many  evils  exist  which  might  be  modt 
'  the  grounds  for  claiming  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
'  tern.'  Nay,  whatever  his  subordinate  may  allege  to  the  contrary, 
Lord  Glenelg  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
redress  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies. 

'  '  I  have  made  every  effort,'  said  his  lordship,  *  to  correct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  local  assemblies.  The  efforts  of  my  noble  friend  near  me 
(the  Marquis  of  Sligo)  have  been  made  to  correct  the  evils  complained 
of.  My  noble  friend  has  appealed  to  the  House  of  Assembly  upon  this 
and  many  other  grievances.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  has  sent  a  message  to  the 
Utilise  of  Assembly  recommending  to  them  the  consideration  of  many 
such  grievances.  The  message  was  sent  on  the  2nd  of  November;  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  house  sat  until  Christmas,  and  then 
it  adjourned  at  an  unusual  time,  until  February,  and  not  a  single  tope 
recommended  to  its  notice  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Now  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  though  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  local  assemblies  of  the  Colonies,  yet  he  trusted  that  they  hsd 
everything  to  hope  for  from  parliament/* 

*  The  parliamentary  papers  before  us  fully  bear  out  this  representation  of 
Lord  Glenelg.  Under  date  of  Nov.  13,  1837,  bis  lordship  says,  writing  to  fir 
Lionel  Smith,  '  It  is  -with  serious  regret  and  concern  that  I  have  found  uryielf 
under  the  necessity  of  reverting  thus  specifically  to  a  succession  of  ineSfcebal 
attempts  to  obtain  requisite  amendments  of  the  law  in  Jamaica  ;  but  theeon- 
tinual  recurrence  of  abuses,  to  the  prevention  of  which  many  of  those  atteeapti 
were  directed,  imperatively  requires  that  1  should  discharge  myself  of  the  let- 
possibility  which  would  attach  tome,  if  I  did  not  once  more  convey  throojft 
you  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  an  earnest  exhortation  that  they  will  not  aHov 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  expire  without  anything  being  effectually  done 
by  their  own  intervention,  to  mitigate  grievances  which,  while  they  molt 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  apprentices,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  ■ftiiuni 
injury  to  the  future  interests  of  their  employers/  On  the  24th  of  the  wm 
month,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  writing  to  the  Colonial  Secretary avowilril 
conviction  that  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  this  quarter. 
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What  must  the  under  Secretary  think  of  the  following  averments 
of  his  principal,  and  how  will  he  make  out  the  truth  of  his  own 
representations  ? 

'  It  is  true  that  apprentices  are  condemned  to  workhouses  or  houses 
of  correction,  placed  under  local  laws,  for  apprentice  offences,  or  offences 
affecting  the  interest  of  his  employers.  For  every  inconsiderable 
offence  of  this  kind  the  apprentice  is  committed  to  a  workhouse  ;  he  in 
removed  from  the  protection  of  British  law,  and  from  that  moment  the 
admission  of  special  magistrates  is  carefully  prevented.  I  will  not  enter 
into  more  sad  scenes  to  which  my  noble  friend  has  alluded  as  occurring 
in  these  workhouses — scenes  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  without  horror. 

*  Many  facts  have  been  elicited  regarding  these  workhouses  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  prove  that  the  jnost  horrid  cruelties  are  perpetrated 
in  them,  and  present  a  most  disgusting  picture  of  West  India  punish*, 
ment.' 

'  In  Jamaica,  especially,  the  magistrates  had  been  most  improperly 
interfered  with.  A  system  of  general  annoyance  had  been  practised, 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  openly  and  publicly  noticed,  but  still  quite  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.  Every  act- 
vantage  had  been  taken  of  technical  distinctions  of  the  law  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  magistracy,  and  to  defeat  the  administration  of 
justice. 

'  I  have  to  observe,  that  one  mode  adopted  of  annoying  the  magis- 
trates was  by  prosecutions  and  actions  at  law  against  them.  If  a 
magistrate  were  considered  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  a  particular  planter,  he  was  instantly  threatened  with  a  prosecution, 
and  thus  by  proceedings  of  this  nature  men  were  deterred  from  the  rigid 
and  exact  performance  of  their  duty.  Where  magistrates  had  been  so 
treated,  and  were  condemned  with  costs,  this  country  had  indemnified 
such  magistrates.  Thus,  these  magistrates  were  not  permitted  to  suffer 
any  pecuniary  loss.  But  what  indemnity  was  this  to  such  gentlemen 
for  all  the  care,  the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  and,  it  might  be  even  added* 
the  partial  loss  of  character  thus  entailed  upon  them  !  He  was  held 
up  as  an  object  of  odium  to  men  gf  his  own  character  and  station ;  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed  against  them,  and  the  proprietors  were 
triumphant.     In  this  latter  sense  at  least  they  could  not  be  indemnified.' 

c  Many  allowances  and  indulgences  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  under  the 
old  system  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  refused  to  the  apprentices  by 
the  planters.  It  was  usual  formerly  to  allow  a  mother  to  attend  any  of 
her  children  when  dangerously  ill,  and  not  to  require  her  to  make  up 
the  time  so  employed. 

'  Mothers  who  had  six  children,  and  aged  persons,  were  not  formerly 
expected  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  regret  to  have  to  state,  that  these 
customs  have  been  discontinued  ;  and  now  a  mother  is  refused  permis- 
sion to  attend  any  of  her  children,  even  though  in  a  dying  state,  and 
old  age  is  exposed  to  the  same  hardships  as  the  confirmed  strength  of 
manhood. 
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'  It  was  a  common  practice  formerly  to  allow  the  food  of  1 
apprentices  to  be  brought  to  them  in  the  field  where  they  were  at  work, 
and  persons  supplied  them  with  water  during  the  hours  of  labon. 
These  indulgences  are  now,  however,  in  many  cases,  completely  abro- 
gated ;  and  the  apprentices  have  to  spend  the  hour  which  is  allowed 
them  for  their  meals  in  procuring  and  cooking  their  food.*  .  .  .  . 

'  Nothing  has  produced  a  greater  impression  upon  the  people  of  tint 
country  than  the  application  of  the  lash.  It  is  a  system  degrading  ■ 
every  respect ;  it  is  a  system  so  horrible,  that  if  they  abolished  slavery 
and  yet  left  the  power  of  continuing  the  lash  for  apprenticeship  offencH 
in  a  single  case,  they  still  left  such  the  actual  victims  of  slavery.  Tk 
Act  of  abolition  forbade  females  being  lashed  for  apprenticeship  offieanfc 
That  provision,  I  regret  to  tell  your  lordships,  has  been  set  at  defiance; 
it  has  been  scorned  and  contemned  by  the  injustice  and  the  revenge  af 
the  former  masters  of  those  unhappy  slaves.  The  ^ingenuity  of  mat 
has  been  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  tortures  upon  hisfcDtv 
creatures.  And  who  do  your  lordships  suppose  have  been  selected  f* 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  cruelty  in  the  houses  of  correction  ?  Whyrtkt 
class  of  men  selected  were  the  very  class  that  ought  not  to  be  chosen; 
they  were  convicts  for  life  ,*  men  dead  to  all  sense  of  feeling  and  am- 
manity.  These  were  the  men  who  did  not  refuse  to  apply  the  lash  t» 
females — who  have  entered  into  a  vile  combination  with  their  employ* 
ers  to  glut  the  evil  passions  of  both.  They  who  indulged  the  aspmv- 
tions  of  vengeance  are  men  lost  to  all  thoughts  of  happiness,  of  hope, 
and  of  respect  for  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  law,  females  had  tat 
lash  applied  to  them  for  apprenticeship  offences.  This  is  a  stain  upas 
the  Legislature :  I  admit  it. 

'  The  evil  feelings  generated  by  a  long  course  of  wickedness  stiD 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  oppressors,  and  they  have  recourse  9*w  9$ 
worse  instruments  than  they  ever  before  employed  t*  the  height  afthmt 
most  licentious  barbarity.9     (!  !  !) 


We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  extracts  from  die 
of  Lord  Glenelg,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  striking 
nay,  the  direct  contradiction, — which  subsists  between  his  lordaojft 
statements  and  those  of  Sir  George  Grey.  How  the  latter  as) 
justified  himself  to  his  principal,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture; 
but  surely  the  country  is  entitled  to  ask  how  the  colonial  afiursof 
the  Empire  can  be  wisely  conducted  when  so  little  harmony  sub- 
sists between  the  views  of  the  Ministers  who  preside  over  them? 
Is  Sir  George  Grey,  or  is  LordGlenelg  the  Colonial  Minister? 
Judging  from  recent  events,  we  should  say  the  former. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  debate  which  we  cannot  wfcflll? 
pass  over,  though  our  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Its 
unhappily  we  fear  too  characteristic  of  the  present  policy  rf 
Ministers,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  held  up  to  the  iiliui  i  uttfam  sf 
the  country.  We  refer,  as  our  readers  will  have  anttcipntaaVtfr 
the  jealous  sensitiveness  with  which  they  shrunk  mnn>A* 
pressure  from  without     Sir  George  Grey  was  perfectly  ii 
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it  the  thought,  that  members  of  the  legislature  should  have  been 
lolicited  by  their  constituents  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, and  in  his  reprobation  of  such  conduct  did  not  refrain 
from  grossly  mis-stating  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted. 
Lord  John  Russell  also  deprecated  the  same  in  terms  which  were 
warmly  cheered  from  the  opposition  benches. 

,  Had  the  language  employed  by  his  lordship  been  uttered  a  few 
months  since,  we  should  have  been  greatly  amazed ;  but  a  change  has 
come  over  the .  spirit  of  his  party,  and  we,  therefore,  cease  to 
wonder  at  his  adopting  the  language  and  playing  the  part  of  the 
Tories.  The  pressure  from  without  was  formerly  solicited  by 
JMinisters.     It  was  their  strength — their  salvation — their  life.     It 

Sve  power  to  their  weakness,  and  carried  them  in  triumph 
rough  the  fearful  struggles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  they  are 
Bow  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favour — the  smile  of  royalty, 
ia  on  their  path — they  need  no  longer  the  cheering  voice  nor  the 
hearty  support  of  the  people.  There  was  a  time  when  congre- 
gated thousands  were  hailed  with  joy — when  the  outbreak  of  $ 
nation's  zeal,  with  all  its  indiscretions  and  half  madness,  was  wel- 
comed as  the  harbinger  and  pledge  of  reformed  institutions, 
and  perpetuated  freedom.  But  tneir  party  interests  were  then 
£t  stake,  while  the  present  question  affects  only— at  least,  in  its 
direct  bearing  —  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  colonial  bond- 
slaves. 

From  the  review  we  have  instituted,  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  so  far  as  the  justice  of  the  case  was  concerned,  ministers 
were  not  only  free  to  consent  to  the  prayer  of  the  Abolitionists,  but 
.were  bound  to  do  so.  A  clear  case  was  made  out  of  uniform 
and  systematic  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  planter.  Even  Sir 
Edward.  Sugden  while  voting  with  Ministers,  admitted  that  there 
was  ground  for  breaking  the  contract  which  had  been  entered 
into. 

• 

'  That  there  had  been  a  sufficient  breach/  he  remarked,  ( particularly 
on  the  part  of  Jamaica,  to  warrant  the  House  in  breaking  the  contract, 
could  not  be  denied.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  George  Grey)  that  it  was  unfair  to  advert  to  particular  instances 
as  a  ground  for  the  resolution.  How  could  they  make  out  the  breach 
of  contract  without  referring  to  particular  instances  ?  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  whole  colony  would  tie  up  their  slaves  and  whip  them 
all  at  once  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  masters  of  the  apprentices 
would  indulge  themselves  in  what  he  would  call  a  jubilee  of  cruelty  ? 
The  question,  then,  was,  were  the  cases,  as  regarded  their  number,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  dispersed,  such  as  justified  them  in 
saying,  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  contract  ?  With  respect  t* 
Jaxnaica,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  case  was  made  out.  What  he 
would  ask,  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  bill  itself 
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which  it  was  proposed  to  pass  ?  Whether  they  passed  the  bill,  or 
emancipated  the  negroes  at  once,  they  must,  in  either  case,  break 
through  the  law  of  1833.     In  either  case,  the  principle  was  affected.' 

Ministers  could  not  refute  this  reasoning; :  yet  they  were  bent, 
miserably  and  madly  bent— on  opposing  it.  A  nation  implored 
their  pity,— an  awakened  and  indignant  people  demanded  lustiee 
at  their  hands.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  enlightened 
and  religious  men  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  stood  at  their  bar, 
and  besought  them  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  to  extend  the 
shield  of  their  protection  over  the  hapless  and  suffering  children  of 
Africa.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  their  prayer  was  rejectee^  their  pleat 
were  despised, — they  were  represented  as  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
day,  men  of  questionable  motives,  and  of  intemperate  and  redden 
zeal. 

We  must  not  close  our  remarks  without  a  few  words  on  the 
effect  which  the  policy  of  Ministers  has  had  on  a  large  dam  of 
their  supporters.  We  have  never  witnessed  so  marked- and  deep 
an  impression  as  that  policy  has  made.  It  is  felt  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other,  and  is  already  assuming  a  form  which 
Ministers  will  do  well  not  to  despise.  It  has  done  more  to  alien* 
ate  from  the  administration,  the  confidence  and  good  feelings  of 
the  best  section  of  the  reformed  community  than  anything  ebe 
which  could  have  transpired.  It  was  so  reckless  a  violation  of 
principle — it  manifested  such  an  utter  disregard  of  trmth  and 
justice — it  was  such  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  defence  of  op- 

Cression  and  crime,  that  the  Ministers  guilty  of  it,  stand  convicted 
efore  the  country  of  being  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the 
liberty  and  persons  of  their  fellow-men.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  united  in  praying  the  legislature  to  do  jnstiee  to 
the  negroes  have  been  almost  to  a  man  the  strenuous,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  self-sacrificing  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  They 
gave  them  a  support  which  no  money  could  purchase,  under  die 
belief  that  they  were  honestly  bent  on  vindicating  the  righta  and 
establishing  the  freedom  of  every  class.  This  was  the  link  which 
bound  them  to  their  service,  it  was  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  forego  their  love  of  privacy,  and  to  incur  the  vexations  and 
trouble  of  political  strife.  That  belief  they  have  now  thrown 
from  them,  and  the  result  wall  be  seen  whenever  a  struggle  comes. 
Do  without  them  the  Ministers  cannot  Their  camp  will  be 
beaten  up,]  and  their  forces  be  scattered,  if  those  who  are  now 
maligned  and  treated  with  contempt  do  not  form  in  their  defence. 
What  there  is  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  let  the  advocates  of  Mins- 
ters say.  A  different  policy  would  have  been  received  as  an 
atonement  for  many  faults — it  would  have  served  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  But  this  high-handed  and  contumelious  opposition 
to  what  mercy  and  justice  alike  required,  has  served  to  infix  a  deep 
feeling  of  mistrust  which  years  will  not  be  able  to  remove. 
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jninst  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion,  the  solemn  duty  of  making 
ffrmiHlves  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case ;  being 
loavinced  that  such  a  course  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
Igat  there  exists  but  one  remedy  for  the  now  universally  admitted  evils 
»  negro  apprenticeship ;  viz.,  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
system.' 

.  In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmothas 
given  notice  for  the  8th  of  May,  of  a  motion  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  Sir  George  Strickland's)  and  public  meetings  have  been 
held  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns. 
But  one  feeling  exists  throughout  the  country.  The  pious  of  all 
sects  are  united,  and  the  voice  of  supplication  and  prayer  is  as- 
cending to  the  King  of  kings.  May  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  incline  our  rulers 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  grant,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them 
that  are  bound. 
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A  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and 
. .  Nature  of  English  Law  ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  persons 

net  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  information 
•  .  peculiarly  useful  to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and 

others.      By   Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins,    Attorney  ana  Solicitor. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.     1838. 

The  real  title  of  this  work,  a  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  would  have 
sufficed,  without  the  addition  of  this  interminable  puff.  The  author 
defines  "surplusage '  to  be  a  '  superfluity  or  redundancy  of  expression 
'  in  the  mode  of  statement ;'  and  in  turning  gentleman  usher  to  his 
own  publication,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  besetting  sin  of  his 
profession.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  to  indulge  Mr.  Tom- 
lins with  some  of  his  own  verbiage,  this  production  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  compiler — what  he  says  of  it  in  the  title-page  is  perfectly  true — 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  non-professional  readers,  as  affording, 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
very  compendious  elucidation  of  the  principal  Law  terms,  of  the 
general  principles  of  Law,  and  of  actually  existing  Law. 

A  Series  of  Practical  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley.    Vol. 

II.     London:  Hamilton  &  Co.     1838. 

This  volume  contains  nineteen  discourses,  characterized  by  the  usual 
excellences  of  the  author's  productions.  Plain,  familiar,  persuasive, 
and  earnest,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  instil  the  sentiments  of 
piety,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  the  devotion  of  believers.  .The  pure 
and  mild  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  unalloyed  by  human  admixtures,  are 
exhibited  with  all  the  simplicity  and  deep  interest  of  a  Christian 
pastor.  No  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  their  perusal, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  friends. 
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cause  of  human  liberty'as  to  relinquish  office,  because  eight  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  are  released  from  a  cruel  and  degnikg 
bondage,  then  his  retirement  will  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  com; 
the  sooner  it  is  effected  the  better,  and  blessed  are  the  means  k 
which  it  shall  be  brought  about  Better  that  we  have  a  Tory  Mi- 
nistry— the  unmasked  and  envenomed  enemies  of  freedom  fin 
be  duped  by  an  administration  which,  professing  liberal  prindplot 
is  the  advocate  and  defender  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Empn, 
In  the  former  case  the  nation  would  be  roused  and  would  pt 
forth  its  strength,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  lulled  into  an  ensuring 
and  fatal  security* 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  men  who  conduct  the 
movement  are  every  way  equal  to  the  occasion.  Modern 
have  not  witnessed  a  more  inspirating  scene  than 
exhibit  In  the  midst  of  great  discouragement, 
libelled,  their  motives  impeached,  without  party  connexions,  m 
parliamentary  leaders,  they  have  succeeded  in  inducing  two  lun» 
dred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  Commons  House  to  record  their 
votes  in  favour  of  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom.  Another 
such  effort,  and  the  cause  is  won.  Let  them  be  true  to  themselra 
a  little  longer— and  we  are  assured  they  will  be— and  the  n 
will  not  rise  on  a  British  slave,  nor  the  groan  of  s  mm**M  op- 
tive  be  heard  appealing  to  heaven  against  us.  The  delegate 
have  won  themselves  immortal  honor  by  the  seal,  discretion,  mi 
firmness  with  which  they  have  conducted  the  mighty  enterprise. 
True  to  their  principles  they  are  gathering  strength  from  aasrii 
and  are  already  marshalling  newforces  to  array  against  the  compos 
foe.  Their  determination  to  persevere  was  promptly  avowed  iatte 
following  resolutions  passed  on  the  31st  of  March. 


'  That  this  Meeting  of  delegates,  deliberately  reviewing  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  last  evening,  upon  the  motwa  tf  fl* 
George  Strickland,  and  the  bearing  of  that  decision  upon  the  imetf 
the  present  Anti- Slavery  movement,  would  convey  to  their  cgostitNrtl 
— that  while  they  deeply  regret  the  postponement,  for  the  praMaft,  rf 
the  fulfilment  of  their  just  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  considering  all  t)f 
circumstances  by  which  their  question  was  surrounded,  they  belief*  tfet 
the  vote  of  last  evening  may  be  regarded  as  affording  strong  grand  ti 
expect  the  ultimate  success  of  their  righteous  object. 

'  That,  impressed  with  this  view,  the  delegates  would  *»n 
friends  throughout  the  country  to  continue,  with  renewed  a 
their  efforts  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro. 

'  Further  that  the  delegates,  while  they  disclaim,  in  the 
manner,  the  justice  of  the  charge  repeatedly  brought  figwimt 
having  attempted,  unfairly,  to  influence  the  minds  of  gentlemai  is 
parliament,  would,  nevertheless,  urge  upon  the  advocates  of  the  UMtrt 
cause  the  very  great  importance  of  pressing  upon  the  ™frMh  of  tW 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  especially,  tha       "       *  ' 
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against  Sir  George  Strickland's  motion,  the  solemn  duty  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case ;  being 
convinced  that  such  a  course  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  exists  but  one  remedy  for  the  now  universally  admitted  evils 
of  negro  apprenticeship ;  viz.,  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
system.' 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmot  has 
given  notice  for  the  8th  of  May,  of  a  motion  substantially  similar 
to  that  of  Sir  George  Strickland's,  and  public  meetings  have  been 
held  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns. 
But  one  feeling  exists  throughout  the  country.  The  pious  of  all 
sects  are  united,  and  the  voice  of  supplication  and  prayer  is  as- 
cending to  the  King  of  kings.  May  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  incline  our  rulers 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  grant,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them 
that  are  bound. 
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A  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and 
Nature  of  English  Law  ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  persons 
not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  and  affording  information 
peculiarly  useful  to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and 
others.  By  Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins,  Attorney  ana  Solicitor. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     1838. 

The  real  title  of  this  work,  a  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  would  have 
sufficed,  without  the  addition  of  this  interminable  puff.  The  author 
defines  f  surplusage  '  to  be  a  *  superfluity  or  redundancy  of  expression 
1  in  the  mode  of  statement ;'  and  in  turning  gentleman  usher  to  his 
own  publication,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  besetting  sin  of  his 
profession.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  to  indulge  Mr.  Tom- 
lins with  some  of  his  own  verbiage,  this  production  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  compiler — what  he  says  of  it  in  the  title-page  is  perfectly  true — 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  non-professional  readers,  as  affording, 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  within  a  moderate  compass,  a 
very  compendious  elucidation  of  the  principal  Law  terms,  of  the 
general  principles  of  Law,  and  of  actually  existing  Law. 

A  Series  of  Practical  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley.    Vol. 

II.     London  :  Hamilton  &  Co.     1838. 

This  volume  contains  nineteen  discourses,  characterised  by  the  usual 
excellences  of  the  author's  productions.  Plain,  familiar,  persuasive, 
and  earnest,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  instil  the  sentiments  of 
piety,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  the  devotion  of  believers.  The  pure 
and  mild  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  unalloyed  by  human  admixtures,  are 
exhibited  with  all  the  simplicity  and  deep  interest  of  a  Christian 
pastor.  No  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  their  perusal, 
and  wc  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  friends. 
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Anglo- India  ;  Social,  Moral,  and  Political:  being  a  Collection  of 
Paper*  from  the  Asiatic  Journal.  Three  Volumes.  London: 
Allen  and  Co.     1838. 

This  is  an  entertaining,  and  not  uninstructive  collection  of  papers, 
which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned 
in  Indian  affairs.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  light  order,  illustrative  of  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Indian  population.  They  throw 
much  light  on  the  singular  state  of  society  existing  in  our  Eastern 
possessions,  and  will  do  much  to  rectify  some  erroneous  opinions  which 
are  prevalent.  We  are  far  from  approving  all  the  view*  which  are 
advanced,— especially  those  pertaining  to  religion.  Many  of  these  are 
hasty  and  crude, — formed  evidently  on  a  partial  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  personal  piety. 


A  Narrative  of  Events,  since  August  1st,  1834.  By  Jambs  Williams. 
Together  with  the  Evidence  taken  under  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  Narrative  ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  thereon.  London :  Central  Emanci- 
pation Committee.  1838. 

When  James  Williams's  Narrative  was  first  published,  considerable 
doubt  of  its  truth  was  entertained.  All  defenders  of  the  Colonial 
policy  of  government,  declared  it  to  be  a  fabrication,  or,  at  the  least,  s 
grossly  exaggerated  tale.  The  same  suspicion  was  expressed  by  many 
well  meaning  men,  who  were  averse  from  the  further  agitation  of  the 
Slave  question.  '  How  could  you  commit  yourself  to  the  publication  of 
'  such  a  narrative/  was  the  question  proposed  by  such  to  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  was  appended  to  the  pamphlet.  *  It  is  true,'  was  hk 
reply, — and  none  will  now  dare  to  deny  it.  Dark  as  was  the  picture, 
it  yet  failed  to  exhibit  the  whole  atrocity  of  the  case.  The  pamphlet 
was  sent  out  by  her  Majesty's  government  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  who 
appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the  truth  of  its 
statements.  Their  Report  has  been  presented,  and  is  here  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  Central  *ftprwf'- 
pation  Committee  have  done  a  good  service  in  promptly  publishm*  st 
important  a  document,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  imsaeiuate 
perusal  of  all  our  readers.  It  is  printed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  and 
should  be  instantly  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  ease  of  ths 
abolitionists  is  now  thoroughly  made  out,  and  we  wait  the  result  with 
intense  anxiety. 


A  Glance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace.  By  F.  W.  Krummaeher,  D.D., 
Author  of  '  Elijah  the  Tishbite.'  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
the  Rev.  Maximilian  Geneste,  A.M.,  Incumbent  Minister  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  London:  Nisfeet 
and  Co.     1837. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  seven  sermons, — spiritual  rather  than 
tical  in  their  character.    Upon  the  first  view  of  these  sermons,  the 
nexiou  of  the  subjects  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  the  attentive 
will  be  gratified  by  discovering  throughout  them  a  beautiful  continnjty 
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of  thought  and  design.  As  in  the  other  productions  of  the  author, 
eminent  piety  breathes  in  every  sentence.  The  style  is  distinguished 
by  elegant  simplicity.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the 
private  Christian,  as  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  his  experience ; 
and  to  the  rising  ministry,  as  a  model  of  that  language  of  the  heart, 
which  is  an  essential  quality  of  efficient  preaching. 


Plain  Directions  for  Making  Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  L  Victoria,  c.  26  ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution 
of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy.     By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of 
the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.     London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1838. 
This  is  a  non-professional  publication  upon  a  professional  subject. 
We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  kind.    Let 
plain  men  teach  plain  men  :  their  recommendations  are  sure  to  go  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  as  their  instructions  have  nothing  adventitious 
to  bolster  them  up,  we  don't  see  why  there  should  not  be  market  overt 
for  them.     The  law  on  all  subjects  is  abstruse  enough  to  ensure  a  per- 
petual succession  of  practitioners ;  and  the  abstruseness  will  continue 
just  so  long  as  both  the  making  and  exposition  of  it  are  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  has  had  to  deal  practically  with  his  subject,  and 
his  little  work  is  a  useful  directory.     The  author  is  somewhat  of  a 
humourist.     (  Perhaps/  says  he,  advising  every  man  to  make  his  will 
as  soon  as  he  is  married,  '  so  grave  a  subject  may  be  allowed  to  be  put 
'off  until  the  honey-moon  has  entirely  waned;  for,  as  it  has  been 
'  already  stated,  a  will  is  required  to  be  made  when  the  testator  is  in 
fa  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory,  and  understanding;  but  it 
'  ought,  certainly,  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  a  married 
'  man's  serious  thoughts,  upon  his  returning  to  sober  and  serious  re- 
r  flection.' 


The  Imperial  Classics.     Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England , 
France,  Spain,  Sfc.     A  New  Edition.,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
Parts  I.  and  II.     London :  William  Smith,  Fleet  Street.     1838. 
We  have  often  wondered  that  in  this  age  of  reprints,  Froissart's 
Chronicles, — one  of  the  most  amusing  works  ever  written,  and  which 
throws  so  much  light  on  our  earlier  history, — have  never  been  repub- 
lished.    We  rejoice  to  find  that  this  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  no 
longer.     They  are  now  coming  out  in  a  cheap  and  yet  handsome  form, 
printed  and  edited  apparently  with  great  care.     We  shall  notice  the 
several  parts  as  they  make  their  appearance,  reserving  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  a  fuller  notice  of  the  Chronicles  themselves,  and  of 
this  edition  in  particular. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology,     By  Charles  Water- 
ton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in  South  America/ *  with  an 
Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.     Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.     1838. 
These  Essays  are  reprinted  by  Mr.  Loudon  from  his  Magazine  of 

Natural  History.     They  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest;  and  their 
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influence  will  be  decidedly  good.  Mr.  Waterton  is  a  most  benevolent 
friend  of  the  feathered  tribes,  who  has  studied  their  habits,  and  if  die 
expression  may  be  hazarded,  has  obtained,  in  many  cases,  their  friend- 
ship. What  he  has  seen,  he  relates  with  vivacity  and  graphic  skill, 
and  his  observation — at  once  minute  and  continued — is  adapted  to 
explode  popular  errors,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  many  tenanti 
of  our  fields  and  woods.  The  brief  Autobiography  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  Essays  is  full  of  incident,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  rnhag 
passion.  It  is  written  in  the  style  and  temper  of  a  Catholic,  whs 
deeply  feels  the  injustice  to  which  his  party  has  been  subjected. 


Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Gouthier,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Nimn, 
and  in  Switzerland.  From  the  French  of  his  Nephews,  L.  and  C. 
Vulliemin.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor,  MJL 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.    1837* 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Memoirs  of  OberHn 
and  Felix  Neff,  will  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  "The  Life  of  Gou- 
thier." It  illustrates  the  simplicity  and  devotedness  of  the  Swisi 
Pastor,  and  exhibits  the  mind,  which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  character  and  determining  the  views  of  the  sealons  Felix  Nef; 
This  volume  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  sick  chamber,  sad  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  It  is  no  overdrawn  picture ;  but  presents  the  tree 
Christian  during  painful  sufferingandactiveduty,exhibitangaoomI'~  ^*  ~ 
of  excellencies,  which  all  may  successfully  imitate. 


The  Church  in  the  Navy  and  Army,  being  the  Second  Series  of  the 
Church  in  the  Army.     Edinburgh:  W.  Innes.     1838. 

An  admirable  sequel  to  the  Editor's  "  Church  in  the  Army.**  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  request  preferred  in  the  former  pabliostMB 
induced  several  officers  to  communicate  to  our  esteemed  liiesd,  the 
history  of  their  conversion  to  God.  They  could  not  have  oonMed  the 
record  in  safer  or  more  judicious  hands,  and  it  will  he  no  diseomrartti 
them  to  reflect  that  they  are  thus  made  the  means  of  spiritual  boneif  ti 
others.  We  strongly  recommend  the  publication  to  all  who  are  es- 
gaged  in  military  service,  or  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
are  so. 


The  Gospel  Lever,  applied  to  the  overturning  of  Romanism,  tn  Ms 
Discourses  by  the  Rev.  E.  Mangle,  A.B.  London:  Religious  IWt 
Society.     1837. 

This  small  volume  attacks  the  papal  doctrines  of  '  Pnraatory/  'In- 
vocation of  Saints  and  Angels, — and  '  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.9  1W 
erroneous  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  exposed,— sad  the  psv 
sages  of  Scripture,  usually  employed  for  their  support,  clearly  T^ff'^j 
and  rescued  from  the  perversions  of  the  papacy.  It  is  a  scriptural  SfStJl- 
ant  of  '  the  man  of  sin/  We  admire  this  work,  on  account  of  itsstftin 
freedom  from  that  rancorous  spirit  which  has  too  often  disgraced  At 
controversy  ;  and  for  its  full  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in   w~^~ 
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It  is  well  adapted  to  arm  the  mind  with  scriptural  arguments  against 
the  specious  reasonings  so  often  employed  by  the  advocates  of  the 

Roman  faith. 


Select  English  Poetry,  designed  for  the  use  of  Selwols  and  Young 
Person*  in  general.     London :  Jackson  and  Walford.     1 838. 

An  excellent  selection,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  contemplated  by 
the  Editor.  The  volume  displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  a  sound  judgment  in  deciding  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  productions ;  and  an  honest  solicitude 
to  promote  the  literary  and  moral  culture  of  the  young.  We  need  not 
say,  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  parents  and  instructors  of  youth. 

British  Ecclesiastical  History,  including  the  Religion  of  the  Druids, 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Present  State  of  every  Denomination  in  the  British 
Empire.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Timpson.    London  :  Simpkin.     1838. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  British  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  may 
safely  and  advantageously  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  The 
Author  has  evidently  laboured  with  much  diligence  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his  vo- 
lume is  appreciated  by  the  public. 
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Just  Published. 

Union ;  or  the  Divided  Church  Made  One.    By  the  Rev.  John  Harris. 

Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  the  Kt.  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Courte- 
nay.     (Lardner's  Cyclopaedia). 

The  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  surnamed  the  Great.  By  J.  F.  HolUngs. 
(Family  Library). 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Locke. 
Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additional  Notes  by  Thorleif  Gud- 
mundson  Repp.     (Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol.  XV.) 

The  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.G.,  dur- 
ing his  lordship's  Mission  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  fr>  the  Su- 
preme Junta,  in  1809.    Edited  by  Montgomery  Martin. 

The  Variations  of  Popery.     By  Samuel  Edgar. 

The  Christian  Fathers  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries ;  their  principal 
remains  at  large  :  with  Selections  from  their  other  writings.  Partly  in  ori- 
ginal, and  partly  in  approved  translations.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Bdokersteth. 

Wanderings  and  Excursions  in  South  Wales,  including  the  Scenery  of  the 
River  Wye.  By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  Forty-eight  Engravings  by  RadclyfTe, 
from  Drawings  by  Cox,  Harding,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hampden,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  m  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Howley,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

An  Introductory  Lecture ;  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  in  Trinity 
College.    Dublin.    By  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D.D. 

Poems :  for  the  most  part  occasional.    By  John  Kenyon. 

The  Gospels  Harmonized :  with  Notes  Explanatory,  Experimental,  and 
Practical:  forming  a  complete  Commentary  on  the  Four  Evangelists: 
chiefly  hy  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c.     By  Samuel  Dunn. 
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Sketches  in  London.      By  the  Author  of  '  Random  Recollections/  &c. 

No.  1—7. 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  and  on  subjects  introductory  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Stevenson  MacgiH,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

British  Ecclesiastical  History;  including  the  Religion  of  the  Druids,  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
Suite  of  every  Denomination  of  Christians  in  the  British  Empire.  By  T. 
Timpson,  Author  of  the  '  Companion  to  the  Bible/  e Church  History  through 
all  Ages/  &c. 

Prison  Scenes;  and  Narrative  of  Escape  from  France  during  the  late  War. 
By  Seacome  Ellison.     Post  8vo. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  formerly  a  preacher  under  the  Rev.  J. 
Wesley ;  and  one  of  the  Founders  of  tho  Methodist  new  connexion  in  the 
year  1797 ;  including  a  full  account  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  the 
separation.     Post  8vo. 

In  the  Press. 

The  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt  has  in  the  press  a  work  on  the  '  Doctrine  of 
the  Deluge/  His  object  is  to  vindicate  the  Scriptural  History  of  the  Debge 
from  the  doubts  which  have  been  recently  thrown  upon  it  by  geological 
speculations.  This  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  showing, 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  long  list  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  that  sinee 
the  era  of  that  catastrophe  a  set  of  religionists  never  ceased  to  exist,  whose 
opinions  and  usages  were  founded  upon  a  veneration  of  the  Ark  as  the  pie* 
server  of  their  race.     In  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  West  wood's  e  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of 
Insects/  is  at  length  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts; 
the  first  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  author  has  for  eignt  yean 
been  employed  upon  it,  collecting  materials  from  the  Continental  as  well  as 
British  Museums.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  many  thousand  figures  en- 
graved on  wood.  The  author  has  paid  very  minute  attention  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Transformations  of  Insects,  and  confidently  hopes  that  there 
will  be  found  much  new  and  interesting  matter  in  his  work.  It  is  intended 
to  form  a  sequel  to  the  popular  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence.  1  toL 
8vo. 

Professor  Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  of  King's  College.  London,  is  engaged  ia 
writing  '  A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  exhibiting  the  structure 
and  internal  economy  of  every  class  of  living  beings,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  severally  destined  to  exist.  The  work 
will  be  systematically  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  drawings  by  the 
author,  and  published  on  the  plan  of  Professor  Bell's  and  Mr.  Yarrru  ■  works 
on  British  Zoology. 

Schism  ;  as  opposed  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church :  its  Nature,  Examples, 
Disguises,  Evil  Consequences,  Sinfulness,  and  Cure.  The  Prise  of  JtlflO 
for  the  best  Essay  on  Schism,  proposed  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  ha* 
just  been  awarded  to  this  Essay. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bunyan,  the  Author  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Pre- 


Colonies  by  the  Europeans. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Author  of  the  '  Life  of  Cowper/  &c,  has  nearly  ready  far 
publication.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  with  Notices  of  her  Works, 
and  Sketches  of  her  Contemporaries. 

Also,  nearly  ready,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Rcligio  Medici  and  Urn  BnriaL 
Forming  Vol.  VI.  of  St.  John's  Master-pieces  of  Prose  Literature. 
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,  Art.  I.  1.  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
King  of  England.  By  J.  D Israeli.  5  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1828—1831. 
2.  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  John  Forster,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  3  vols.  (Lardner's  Cyclopaedia).  Longman  and  Co. 
London:    1834—1838. 

f~\N  few  subjects  have  the  men  of  recent  times  differed  more 
^^  widely,  than  in  the  judgment  they  have  formed  concerning 
the  spirit  and  measures  of  the  leaders  in  the  memorable  struggle 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.      All  parties,  however, 
have  been  pretty  well  agreed  in  describing:  the  principal  actors 
fa  those  tLs  L  extZrdinary  men,  Jd  as  Lin/  brought 
a  genius  of  the  highest  order  to  the  great  questions  of  social 
policy .     This  concession  has  been  made  to  the  intelligence  of 
many  among  the   royalists;   and  the  force   of  prejudice,  or  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour,  without  any  mention  of  less  reputable 
causes,  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  course  which 
they  pursued.      On  the  popular  leaders,  similar  praise  has  been 
bestowed  by  some  of  their  most  determined  opponents;  sometimes, 
with  every  appearance  of  ingenuousness,  but,  frequently,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  their  integrity  with  greater 
effect,  or  in  the  hope  of  making  it  appear,  that  strong  popular 
principles  of  government,  having  received  their  full  trial  in  such 
hands,  and  signally  failed,  should  henceforth  be  regarded  with 
the    deepest  mistrust  by  every  wise  man,  under  any  possible 
management.     But  we  nave  not  now  to  do  with  the  motives  of 
such  concessions.     Our  present  business  is  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  made,  and  with  the  certainty  that  they  would  not  have  been 
made  so  generally,  had  not  the  history  of  those  times  been  such 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  truth.     Not  that  weak  minds 
vol.  in.  2  u 
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were  wanting  in  that  age  either  in  matters  of  policy  or  religion,  any 
more  than  our  own.  The  supply  of  great  men  was  more  remark- 
able than  in  any  preceding  period  of  our  history;  but  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  so  much  excellence  in  some  quarters,  tended 
to  produce  extravagance,  and  almost  every  conceivable  absurdity 
in  others.  In  short,  the  generation  then  existing,  discovered  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  reviving  and  invigorating  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  folly  of  all  bygone  times. 

It  is  sad  doing,  however,  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
ground  on  which  the  more  favourable  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
men  of  those  times  has  been  formed,  and  possess  no  better  guide 
than  is  afforded  by  our  popular  histories.     It  is  true,  when  death 

Euts  an  end  to  the  career  of  conspicuous  personages,  we  are,  per- 
aps,  favoured  with  a  description  of  their  character,  set  forth 
after  the  most  approved  method,  and  with  sufficient  marks  of  ela- 
boration. But  the  man  who  has  learnt  to  regard  just  and  satis- 
factory views  on  such  matters  as  important,  and  who  happens  to 
be  so  ill-starred  as  to  find  himself  incapable  of  trusting  to  tne  accu- 
racy of  these  commonly  received  representations,  is  a  person  not 
without  some  claim  on  our  pity?  The  facts  regarded  by  the  histo- 
rian as  justifying  the  exhibition  in  the  way  of  portraiture  whichhe  has 
furnished,  are,  in  general,  but  very  imperfectly  given;  and  are 
presented,  moreover,  so  much  in  the  shape  of  fragments,  scattered 
over  a  large  surface — after  the  encyclopaedia  fashion — that  the 
difficulty  of  forming  any  clear  and  decided  judgment  is  truly  per- 

1>lexing.  And  this  perplexity  becomes,  in  many  cases,  utter  hope- 
essness,  when  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  available 
information,  we  add  that  which  is  produced  by  the  venom  of  par- 
ti zanship,  which  can  always  impart  its  colourings  to  the  delinea- 
tions of  character  with  much  greater  impunity  than  to  the  state- 
ment of  tacts.  Even  to  compare  the  accounts  of  opposite  par- 
tisans is  not  always  to  make  any  manifest  progress  in  the  way 
toward  certainty.  Hence,  very  often — we  may  perhaps  my  in 
the  majority  of  instances — the  only  path  to  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  every  sober  man  must  deem  necessary  to  confidence  of 
judgment,  is  through  the  tedious  labour  of  examining  and  com- 
paring original  authorities. 

It  has  accordingly  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  that  we  have  hardly 
a  greater  want  than  a  good  biographical  history  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First — a  history,  we  mean,  which  should  present  the 
great  men  of  that  age  in  a  series,  bringing  out  the  features  of 
character  in  each  by  means  of  the  concentrated  light  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  facts  which  belong  to  their  history.  Not  such 
lengthy  and  ill-managed  compilations  as  those  of  Isoctor  Harrk, 
'  after  the  manner  of  Bayle,'  nor  such  slight  patchwork  as  Mr. 
D'fsraeli  has  produced,  after  the  manner  of  himself.  We  wants 
sufficiency  of  consecutive  fact  to  supply  the  compressed  spirit  of 
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ividual  history,  and  thus  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  form 
own  conclusions.     We  have  no  hope  of  seeing  this  done 

thout  something  like  the  usual  manifestation  of  party  bias. 

at  a  work  on  such  a  plan  would  carry  with  it  the  strongest 

eck  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  tendencies  of  that  nature* 
a  work  might  be  allowed  to  supersede  some  of  our  histories 
fitogether,  and  would  serve  as  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  the 
pest  of  them.  Our  limits  must  of  course  preclude  us  from 
loing  any  thing  like  justice  to  such  a  subject,  but  the  rapid 
jjjlance  we  mean  to  bestow  upon  it  may  not  be  altogether  unin* 
pructive,  and  at  least  may  tend  to  indicate  the  kind  of  interest 
Ifed  value  that  might  be  given  to  it. 

I  Were  we  disposed  to  take  up  Mr.  D'Israeli's  volumes  in  the 
jb&y  of  regular  analysis  and  comment,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
tfcow  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  them  which  does  not  betray 
Mb  incompetency  to  the  work  which  his  ambition  has  disposed  him 
to  undertake.  We  admit  that  he  is  an  amusing  writer,  and  that 
(here  are  few  chapters  in  these  «  Commentaries'  which  do  not  con* 
km  matters  of  fact  or  of  observation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  time 
bnsumed  in  reading  them  from  being  altogether  lost.  But  what 
fc  new  in  the  way  of  fact  is  so  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
Srhat  is  old,  often  very  old ;  and  what  is  sound  as  matter  of 
ihservation,  is  so  constantly  in  juxta-position  with  the  frivolous, 
he  pedantic,  and  the  absurd,  that  a  reviewer  disposed  to  furnish  his 
leaders  with  merriment  at  the  cost  of  an  author's  reputation,  could 
tardly  desire  a  work  more  to  his  purpose  than  is  furnished  in  the 
hre  volumes  which  Mr.  D' Israeli  has  given  to  the  world  with  so 
Buch  manifest  complacency.  We  believe  our  author  has  pub- 
failed  an  essay  on  the  character  of  James  I.  a  person  remarkable 
for  stealing  good  sayings  from  books,  and  supplying  bad  ones 
from  his  own  brain,  and  there  is  so  much  of  tins  sort  of  incon- 
ristency  in  the  sayings  of  Mr.  D' Israeli,  as  almost  to  force 
upon  us  the  suspicion  that  the  same  cause  has  had  something  to  do 
•nth  the  result  in  both  cases.  Mr.  D' Israeli  has  often  to  express 
his  pity  toward  his  opponents,  as  lamentably  deficient  in  impartial* 
ity,  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  or  in  logical  power  and  acuteness, 
and  this  he  does  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  authority  and  con* 
descension ;  but  unhappily  our  language  could  hardly  furnish  more 
striking  specimens  of  precisely  the  same  faults  than  may  be  found 
in  the  disquisitions  of  the  author  himself,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  very 
page  where  a  lament  of  this  sort  over  the  supposed  infirmity  of 
others  has  been  obtruded  on  us. 

The  attack  made  by  Mr.  D  'Israeli  on  the  fair  fame  of  the 
patriots  who  flourished  during  the  early  days  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and,  especially,  on  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  has  led 
Mr.  Forster  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  history  of  these  great 
men  than  had  been  hitherto  bestowed  upon  it;  and  the  series  of 
memoirs  which   he   has   published  is   highly    creditable  to  his 
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industry,  his  ability,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  his  impartiality.  His 
style,  like  that  of  his  opponent,  has  no  regularity  or  fixedness, 
resembling  clever  talk,  more  than  the  finished  tone  of  composition 
that  might  have  been  well  bestowed  on  such  a  subject  But  his 
manner  of  pursuing  his  object,  reminds  us  of  Mr.  JD'Israeli  only 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  latter  being  ever  liable  to  be  drawn  aside 
by  the  most  trivial  matters  that  may  chance  to  cross  his  path,  the 
former  prosecuting  his  course  with  a  continuity  of  purpose  which 
nothing  is  suffered  to  disturb. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  its  leading  men,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts;  the  first,  embracing 
the  interval  to  the  death  of  Buckingham ;  the  second,  commencing 
in  1(328,  and  terminating  with  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640;  the  third,  ending  with  the  death  of  Strafford  and  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  York,  in  1642;  and  the  last  with  the  death  of  the 
king.  During  the  first  of  these  intervals,  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Buckingham,  Laud,  Weston,  Pinch,  Coventry, 
Winderbanke,  Cooke,  Carleton,  and  some  others,  all  being,  more 
or  less,  the  creatures  of  the  favourite,  and  men  to  whom  the  great 
majority  of  the  commons  in  three  successive  Parliaments  opposed 
themselves  with  immovable  determination.  Subsequently,  the  court 
party  was  strengthened  by  accessions  from  tne  ranks  of  the 
patriots,  obtained  by  holding  out  the  allurements  of  court  favour. 
Among  the  flexible  lovers  of  their  country  with  whom  those  over- 
tures were  successful,  we  have  to  reckon  Lord  Saville,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Littleton,  Noy,  and  Wentworth.  With  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  we  witness  the  ascendancy  ofthe 
patriotic  party,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  retribution  and  reforma- 
tion to  the  death  of  Strafford.  From  that  time  a  number  of 
leading  men  in  both  houses  began  to  look  on  the  freedom  of  the 
ancient  constitution  as  more  in  danger  from  the  real  or  supposed 
excesses  of  this  new  popular  spirit,  than  from  any  probable  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative;  and  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  con- 
nected as  it  was  at  that  juncture  with  greatly  moderated  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  found  powerful  enough  to  rally 
around  it  a  large  portion  of  the  commons,  and,  ere  long,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lords. 

Of  Buckingham,  who  exercised  so  great  a  sway  during  the 
first  of  these  periods,  little  need  be  said.  His  graceful  person 
first  recommended  him  to  the  late  king;  and  his  accomplish- 
ments sis  a  courtier,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  ascendancy  over  the 
mind  of  that  weak  prince,  gave  him  a  similar  influence  over  die 
better  nature  of  his  successor.  But  even  as  a  courtier — the  capacity 
in  which  lie  displayed  his  only  ability — he  was  deficient  in  the  felt 
requisite  of  his  vocation — command  of  temper,  and  in  consequence 
was  always  surrounding  himself  with  needless  opposition  and 
difficulty.  That  the  fabric  of  his  fortune  was  not  demolished 
from  this  cause,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  was  reared,  was  owing 
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t  inainly  to  the  pusillanimity  of  James,  and  to  that  peculiarity 
pf  temperament  in  his  successor,  which  so  often  disqualified 
him  for  acting-  from  his  own  resources,  and  which,  especially,  led 
Iris  young  mind  while  exposed  to  much  vexation  by  the  conduct 
of  parliament  and  of  his  queen,  to  make  a  sort  of  refuge  of  his 
favourite.  Buckingham  conformed  himself  to  the  comparative 
decency  of  the  new  court,  after  having  pandered  to  the  worst 
vices  of  the  old.     But  so  little  effort  did  he  make  to  conceal  his 

generally  vicious  inclinations,  that  actions  which  might  have  borne 
le  appearance  of  virtue  in  other  men,  were  sure  not  to  be  so 
regarded  in  his  instance.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
man  of  discernment  in  the  kingdom  who  failed  to  see  in  this 
minion,  the  headstrong  upstart,  whose  pride  of  commanding  all 
the  subjects  of  the  realm,  had  taught  him  to  set  both  prudence 
and  intrigue  at  nought;  whose  profuse  liberality  and  furious 
resentments,  were  only  different  modes  of  indulging  the  same 
towering  passions ;  and  who  could  never  meddle  with  any  affair 
of  war  or  policy  without  betraying  a  total  want  both  of  capacity 
and  principle.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  that  this  man,  person- 
ally so  destitute  of  every  thing  that  could  make  him  an  object  of 
confidence  or  fear,  was  the  functionary  at  whose  disposal  all  the 
moneys  voted  by  parliament  would  have  been  placed,  and  to  whose 
management  every  enterprise  sanctioned  by  that  assembly  would 
have  been  entrusted,  that  we  must  look  for  the  main  cause  of  the 
reluctance  evinced  by  the  commons  to  meet  [  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  them  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign. 

Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  tie  spring  of  1625,  and  Buek« 
ingham  was  assassinated  in  August,  1628.  During  that  interval, 
the  duke  made,  and  unmade,  and  made  again,  at  pleasure.  But 
at  his  decease,  the  power  which  had  thus  centered  m  himself,  fell 
in  a  greater  degree  into  the  hands  of  his  dependents,  and  was 
further  distributed,  after  a  while,  among  certain  new  men  who 
were  called  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Among  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  government  then  passed,  tne  first 
place  should  perhaps  be  given  to  Sir  Richard  Weston — not  that 
his  ability  or  his  worth  exceeded  those  of  the  rest,  but  on  account 
of  the  superiority  to  which  he  aspired,  and  which  he  in  some 
degree  obtained. 

Weston  was  a  person  of  good  family,  and  from  his  youth  made 
court  preferment  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  his  education; 
his  travels,  and  his  subsequent  attendance  at  court  in  the  hope 
of  employment,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  to 
avoid  consuming  the  whole  was  obliged  at  length  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  and  upon  the  assistance  of  persons 
who  regarded  the  probabilities  of  his  fortune  as  sufficiently  pro- 
mising to  lend  money  upon  them.  Men  who  look  with  such  a 
temper  toward  advancement  in  the  slippery  places  of  a  court,  are 
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not  likely  to  prove  very  scrupulous  about  the  moral  complexion  of 
the  work  assigned  to  them.  Weston's  first  employment 
an  embassy  on  the  affair  of  the  Palatinate.  On  his  return,  he 
raised  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  after- 
wards, through  the  influence  of  Buckingham,  he  became  Lord 
Treasurer.  \Vhen  the  tide  set  in  against  the  favourite,  Weston 
sympathized  more  strongly  with  the  resentment  of  his  patron 
than  the  great  caution  of  his  previous  history  had  led  men  to 
expect.  He  had  now  pursued  his  long  chosen  course  of  studying 
to  please  every  body  from  whom  the  slightest  service  might  possi- 
bly be  obtained,  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
resolved  from  this  time  on  seeking  his  aggrandisement  at  court, 
at  the  hazard  of  being  denounced  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  public  weal,  elsewhere.  The  royal  treasury, 
accordingly,  was  freely  replenished  from  the  most  illegal  sources. 
But  Weston  was  less  fortunate  in  managing  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
his  own  household;  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  so  much 
the  victim  of  an  appetite  for  wealth  and  power,  that  a  restless 
craving  with  regard  to  something  in  the  distance,  always  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  enjoying  the  acquisitions  he  had  made,  his 
ostentation,  and  want  of  economy  in  his  private  affairs,  and  his 
much  greater  facility  in  surrounding  himself  with  difficulties  than 
in  extricating  himself  from  them,  tending  continually  to  multiply 
the  sources  of  his  inquietude.  In  his  impeachment,  commenced 
in  the  parliament  of  1628,  he  was  described  as  the  man  who  had 
set  himself  to  act  on  the  policy  of  Buckingham — and  as  not  lets 
an  enemy  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  nor 
would  he  have  retained  office  or  footing  in  England  during  the  few 
years  of  life  which  awaited  him,  had  he  not  been  protected  against  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  him  by  the  suspension  of  parliaments 
which  followed.  Most  of  his  family  were  Catholics,  and  he  was 
himself  charged  with  being  of  that  creed;  but  the  popish  recusant 
pointed  in  proof  of  the  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  treasury  had 
never  been  so  enriched  by  fines  exacted  from  the  professors  of 
that  faith  as  during  the  administration  of  Weston.  This  patriotic 
statesman  was  created  Earl  of  Portland,  in  1632,  and  died  two 
years  later. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  the  Lord  Keeper,  we  find  a  much 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  a  person  of  animal 
parts  and  industry.  Before  his  fortieth  year  he  had  filled  die 
office  of  recorder  of  London,  and  became  solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General.  The  great  seal  was  committed  to  him  in  1626,  and 
was  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1642.  Clarendon  states, 
that  no  man  had  ever  brought  to  this  last  office  a  greater  fitness 
for  its  duties.  At  the  council  table,  he  was  qualified  beyond  any 
other  person  to  offer  advice  on  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
or  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  r*2m.     But 
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tthe  manner  in  which  affairs  were  conducted  by  his  colleagues,  was 
~§a  little  accordant  with  his  views,  that  he  despaired  at  length  of 
doing  any  good  by  meddling  with  public  questions,  and  could 
rarely  be  induced  to  speak  on  any  subject  not  connected  imme- 
diately with  the  administration  of  justice  as  pertaining  to  his 
office.  He  was  a  person  of  grave  aspect  and  manners, 
but  was  distinguished  by  a  simple  and  natural  urbanity  which 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  courtier.  His 
speaking,  which  never  rose  to  brilliancy  or  any  kind,  was  always 
effective  from  the  force  of  his  views,  and  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions.  But  the  moderate  course  which 
his  comprehensive  understanding,  and  his  general  integrity  dis- 
posed him  to  pursue,  if  it  left  him  without  violent  enemies,  failed 
to  surround  him  with  powerful  friends.  Coventry  never  ob- 
tained much  credit  with  the  king,  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  was  composed, 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Clarendon,  the  lord  keeper  could 
not  look  to  a  single  person  in  it  at  possessing  the  power  and  incli- 
nation '  to  prevent  or  divert  any  disadvantage'  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed.  His  policy,  accordingly,  was  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and  his  part  in  that  respect  was  so  well  performed,  that  he  main- 
tained his  position,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  dis- 
lodge him  by  such  men  as  Weston,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
the  kinsman  of  the  sovereign.  We  must  not  suppose  that  he 
retained  his  place  during  a  period  when  law  was  so  often  violated 
by  the  government,  without  becoming  liable  to  censure  in  the 
esteem  of  truly  patriotic  men.  But  it  is  something  to  know,  that 
his  inconvenient  objections  in  point  of  law,  often  proved  a  formid- 
able impediment  in  the  path  of  those  arbitrary  measures  to  which 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  so  much  inclined.  On  such  occa- 
sions a  collision  generally  occurred  between  the  lord  keeper,  and 
Manchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The    Earl  of  Manchester  was  a  much  older  man  than  Sir 
Thomas  Coventry,  and  of  longer  standing  in  the  practice  of  his 

Erofession,  but  a  ]  erson  who  had  found  it  less  difficult  to  gratify 
is  love  of  business  than  his  love  of  money.  Buckingham, 
in  consideration  of  a  large  bribe—not  less  than  £20,000 — had 
raised  this  man  to  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  but  on  some 
pretext,  deprived  him  after  a  little  time  of  his  staff;  and,  again, 
as  a  sort  of  recompence  for  the  exemplary  patience  with  whicn  he 
had  submitted  to  this  treatment,  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  Vis* 
count  Mandeville,  and  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  raised  him  from 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Council  to  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
When  appealed  to  in  council  in  opposition  to  Coventry,  Man- 
chester generally  discovered  sufficient  willingness  to  place  all  the 
weight  at  his  disposal  in  the  scale  of  the  court  policy.  Among  the 
people  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  sound  Protestant,  a  eir- 
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cumstance  which,  together  with  the  gravity  and  caution  of  his 
manners,  procured  him  some  credit  at  a  distance.  But  among 
those  who  knew  him  best,  his  venality  deprived  his  opinions  dt 
the  respect  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
Manchester  held  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  to  his  death,  whick 
happened  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  took  precedence  in  council  of  all  wh> 
were  not  there  as  officers  of  state.  The  character  of  this  noble- 
man, as  given  by  Clarendon,  embraces  as  great  a  number  of  bad 
points  as  could  well  meet  in  the  same  person.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessed lover  of  antiquity,  and  a  collector  of  all  things  deemed 
valuable  by  the  virtuoso.  He  affected,  not  only  the  costume  and 
the  manners,  but  the  high  feudal  notions  of  remote  times.  Ib 
the  country,  his  unsocial  temper  made  him  at  all  times  unpopular; 
and  at  court,  his  pride  bowed  to  no  superiority  beneath  the 
throne,  and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  it  even  there.  Hence  til 
complaints  sometimes  extended  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  him- 
self, and  he  often  seemed  to  live  for  the  purpose  of  making  hin- 
self  enemies,  to  whom  he  gave  no  small  advantage  by  deeming 
their  hostility  a  matter  too  mean  for  his  thoughts.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  ability,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  so  frequently  employed  in  diplomatic  services,  aad 
still  less  would  he  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  raised 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Scotland.  But  in  prospect  of  (be 
civil  war,  Arundel  embarked  for  Italy,  where  he  ended  his  days 
— a  country  much  more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  *&**•*&* 
than  England. 

Next  to  Arundel,  stood  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — his  opposite  m 
nearly  all  respects.  Pembroke  was  a  nobleman  of  ample  fortune 
and  generous  temperament,  and  of  good  average  ability.  Few 
men  in  such  connexions  have  avoided  crossing  the  path  of  otheit» 
and  made  themselves  generally  popular,  with  so  little  apparent 
difficulty.  With  the  credit  of  good  capacity,  he  possessed  the 
higher  reputation  of  being  governed  by  unbiassed  purposes;  ani 
in  consequence,  often  attracted  to  himself  the  confidence  both 
of  the  court  and  the  country  parties  in  the  disputes  which 


between  them.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  'a  great  lover  of  (hi 
religion  of  his  country ;'  but  has  made  disclosures  which  justify 
the  suspicion  that  his  lordship's  ruling  passion  was  a  lore  m 
women.  Soon  after  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  Pembroke  Yak 
his  disagreements  with  Buckingham,  and  would,  probably,  hm 
done  much  more  towards  curbing  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  dw 
favourite,  had  not  the  dagger  of  Felton  interposed.  Pembttfct 
did  not  survive  Buckingham  more  than  two  years. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  whom  we  read  so  frequently  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  war,  was  brother  to  the  nobleman  last  mca* 
tioned.     He  had  been  a  sort  of  ravourite  with  James  the  Fjrrfj 
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Soon  after  his  accession,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Montgomery. 
He  managed  to  insinuate  himself  further  into  the  favour  of  the 
king  in  a  few  hours,  than  had  been  possible  in  the  case  of  any 
other  attendant  since  the  departure  of  nis  majesty  from  Scotland. 
But  more  powerful  claimants  to  the  place  of  royal  favourite  were 
soon  to  make  their  appearance,  and  Montgomery  contrived  to 
retain  the  second  place  in  the  affections  of  the  monarch  by  not 
attempting  to  dispute  the  first-  This  was  the  more  practicable, 
as  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king,  he  had  never  affected  much  of 
the  statesman,  aspiring  to  little  more  than  agreeable  companion- 
ship, particularly  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  James,  on  his  death- 
bed, had  commended  Montgomery  to  the  favour  of  Charles,  as  a 
person  of  tried  fidelity,  and  he  was  appointed  about  that  time  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  On  becoming  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  1630,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  council,  and  had  more 
to  do  with  public  affairs,  but  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  attract  ob- 
servation until  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland. 
He  then  expressed  himself  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  questions  at  issue  by  the  sword.  Such  expressions  were  sure 
to  displease  the  king,  and  those  in  whom  he  most  confided.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  posture,  a  dispute  arose  in  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  between  Pembroke  and  Lord  Mowbray,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  came  to  blows,  and  both  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.  It  was  expected  that  the  disputants  would 
be  allowed  after  a  few  days  to  resume  their  seats,  and  the  affair 
be  forgotten.  But  Charles,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  called 
upon  Pembroke,  on  the  pretext  of  this  indiscretion,  to  resign  his 
staff  as  Chamberlain,  after  holding  it  nearly  sixteen  years.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  proceeding  had  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Pem- 
broke with  regard  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part  which  the 
earl  was  supposed  to  have  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  stannery 
courts,  and  with  respect  to  various  acts  of  council,  and  decrees  of 
the  star-chamber,  was  so  far  censured  in  what  had  been  done  by 
the  parliament,  as  to  afford  him  sufficient  ground  for  umbrage  in 
that  quarter.  Clarendon,  indeed,  affirms  that  his  determination  to 
take  part  with  the  two  houses,  rather  than  with  the  king,  was  the 
effect  of  his  fears,  and  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  them  as  the  v 
stronger  power.  But  it  is  certain,  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  disgrace  put  upon  him  by  the  king,  Pembroke  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  censure  many  things  in  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
and  in  the  most  public  manner.  It  had  always  been  his  boast,  that 
though  resident  at  court,  he  would  never  be  its  slave ;  and  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a  man  of  as  much  talk  as  courage,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  he  so  spoke  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  supposing  him  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
parliament  from  fear,  the  scale  seemed  to  turn  ere  long,  and  more 
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than  once,  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  during  the  oecillattan 
of  party  Pembroke  betrayed  no  disposition  to  change*  In  bd, 
the  lessons  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  from  Lord  Sty 
operating  on  his  previous  inclination  toward  the  popular  cauat 
were,  no  doubt,  the  main  inducement  to  his  better  drain; 
The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  claimed  by  the  royalists  as  a  victory 
and  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  waverers  in  grot 
numbers  to  their  standard,  spreading  alarm  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  capital.  Pembroke  was  one  of  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Tvd 
Houses  at  that  juncture,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  London  It 
arm  themselves  for  their  common  defence,  and  his  lordship  sMiirri 
his  auditors  that  he  had  'ever  so  good  a  heart  to  the  business  uat 
'  he  should  live  and  die  in  it'  Subsequently,  indeed,  during  tb 
progress — or  rather  the  no-progress  of  the  treaty  of  Uxhndg^ 
when  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  the  subject  of  cbscuM^ 
Pembroke  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  Clarendon,  one  of  tW 
royalist  commissioners,  his  deep  sorrow  that  his  conduct 
have  tended,  in  any  degree,  to  bring  affairs  to  such  an  is* 
to  have  urged  that  the  demands  of  the  parliament  should  be  ii 
diately  complied  with,  however  insincerely,  as  the  only  meant  rf 
preventing  the  adoption  of  the  prospered  ordinance,  the  inat- 
diate  effect  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  army  at  the  dimal 
of  men  who  were  prepared  to  abolish  both  the  monarchy  ana  lb 

fieerage,  and  to  set  up  a  republic.  It  is  not  improbable  tkat  Ml 
ordship  did  express  himself  to  that  effect,  and  his  having  dm** 
fives  us  a  much  more  favourable  notion  of  his  discernment  ths 
"larendon  is  willing  should  be  entertained.  It  is,  however  aft 
doubt  true,  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  passion  than  jod«eat» 
and  wanting  in  that  dignity  and  decision  of  conduct  which  ik 
station  demanded ;  but  he  appears  to  have  chosen  his  party  aa» 
cerely,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  suffer  in  its  cause,  though  ht 
would  probably  have  deplored  the  fate  that  should  have  oUnd 
him  to  become  conspicuous  in  any  cause,  at  the  hazard  mm 
high  rank,  and  large  wealth.  So  long  as  there  was  a  HoMtflf 
Lords,  Pembroke  continued  to  fill  his  place  there. 

With  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  as  leading  men  in  the  coosd) 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  earls  of  Dorset,  Carlfahfr  Sfti 
Holland.  The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  a  nobleman  eminently  *► 
dowed  both  in  mind  and  person,  but  destitute  of  die 
firmness  necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  stream  of 
which  had  set  in  upon  every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the 
during  the  past  reign.  His  life,  accordingly,  was  much  net* 
of  the  man  of  pleasure  than  of  the  statesman,  disgraced  la>Aft 
end  by  excess  and  consequent  embarrassment,  and  f  ■  hihilia|  <fa 
wreck  of  capacities  that  might  have  been  enH^'ed  with  dMP 
the  public  service.  ■    .  •    p 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a 
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k  always  acceptable  to  the  late  king.     His  attainments  as  a  scholar 
f :  Were  considerable ;    his  understanding  unusually  comprehensive, 
m  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  courtier  were  supposed  to  be  equal 
iff  or  superior  to  those  of  any  man  of  his  own  age,  whether  in 
*  England  or  elsewhere.     His  property,  by  his  marriage,  and  by 
ii  pants  from  the  crown— the  latter  amounting  in  all. to  not  less 
K  than  £400,000 — was  sufficient  to  have  placed  him  among  the 
r  richest  men  in  the  kingdom.     But  his  passion  for  expense  in  dress, 
;ir  equipage,  and  feasting,  was  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in 
ti   England,  and  not  only  served  to  make  a  rich  man  poor,  but  to 
H   corrupt  the  times  in  which  he  lived.     He  had  persuaded  himself 
i   that   the  delinquencies  attendant  on    the  path  of  the  man  of 
i    pleasure,  are  not  greater  than  have  been  found  inseparable  from 
I    that  of  the  statesman,  and  that  the  rivalries  constantly  besetting  a 
i    man  in  the  latter  course,  rarely  need  trouble  him  in  the  former. 
i    Hence,  the  fine  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  possessed,  instead  of 
i    being  employed  in  the  service  of  the  country  from  whose  resources 
i    he  derived  so  much,  served  no  higher  purpose  than  to  cater  for 
I    the  small  matters  of  personal  ease  and  indulgence.   What  shall  we 
i    say  of  such  an  ingrate  soil — ever  receiving  the  dew  and  the  rain 
,     from  heaven,  but  returning  nothing  again  ?    What  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  enigmatical,  the  man  whose  life  exhibited  so  base  a  pros- 
titution of  the  gifts  of  nature,  lay  upon  his  death-pillow  for  seve- 
ral days,   looking  forward   to  his  dissolution  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  a  saint  in  his  cloister.     This  was  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.     His  principal  employment  had  been 
in  negotiating  the  marriage  between  Charles  and  Henrietta. 

The  Earl  of  Holland  bore  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  with  whom  he  always  lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
intimacy.  He  was  younger  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
senior  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Newport  Having  spent  some  time 
in  Paris,  ami  performed  his  novitiate  as  a  soldier,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  in  the  service  of  Holland,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  English  court.  His  handsome  presence,  and  his  mild  and 
polished  address,  soon  gave  him  a  place  in  the  favour  of  the 
king,  which  he  was  sufficiently  skilful  to  retain,  without  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  Buckingham.  As  the  fruit  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  he  studied  to  perpetuate  between  himself  and  the 
favourite,  he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Privy  Council  as  Earl  of 
Holland.  He  was  placed  by  the  same  influence  near  the  prince, 
and  employed  as  an  ambassador  in  the  affair  of  his  marriage.  On 
the  decease  of  Buckingham,  the  queen  endeavoured,  and  not 
without  a  disastrous  measure  of  success,  to  supply  his  place  in 
regulating  the  exercises  of  the  royal  favour,  and  the  Earl  of  Hoi-* 
land,  having  always  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  Henrietta, 
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hoped  from  that  time  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  through  her 
medium,  in  court  matters,  than  any  other  person.  Nor  can  he  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  this  policy. 

But  the  dubious  splendour  of  his  career  faded  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  the  Scottish  invasion.     At  that  juncture  he  was  made 
general  of  the  horse,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  queen. 
But  he  gained  no  credit  in  that  capacity.     When  the  division  of 
the  country  into  its  two  great  parties  took  place,  Holland,  from  the 
mere  pique  of  the  courtier,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  public 
principle,  took  side  with  the  parliament     This  conduct  brought 
upon  him  the  heaviest  censures  from  the  party  he  had  deserted, 
particularly  from  Charles  and  the  queen.     His  own  conscience 
also, — for  we  will  hope  that  some  element  of  that  nature  was  still 
left— appears   to   have   upbraided  him,  and   together  with  his 
not  being  made  so  important  a  person  among  his  new  friends,  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  expect,  disposed  him  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  regaining  his  place  in  the  court     With  this  view  he 
made  his  appearance  in  Oxford,  but  met  with  so  doubtful  a  iecep- 
tion,  that  he  returned  again  to  the  quarters  of  the  parliament,  where 
he  soon  found  himself  placed  under  arrest     His  next  action  was 
an  attempt  to  produce  a  rising  of  the  royalists  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  Hamilton's  invasion.    He 
failed  in  that  enterprize,  was  taken  prisoner  at  St  Neot*s,  and 
soon  afterwards  beheaded,  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  pronounced  in 
the  high  court  of  justice  and  confirmed  by  parliament  His  public 
conduct  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
weakness  of  his  judgment,  but  much  more  to  his  want  of  fixed 
principle  of  any  kind.     He  was  one  of  those  rudderless  barks, 
which  are  sure  not  to  escape  damage  amid  the  cross  currents  of 
troubled  times.     Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo* 
lution,  points  to  the  fate  of  this  nobleman  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  retribution  generally  awaiting  men  who  injure  the  throne 
by  their  own  bad  conduct-,  and  then  desert  it  in  its  time  of  need- 
But  this  doctrine  of  providential  retribution  is  not  quite  so  clear 
as  the  fancy  of  Burke  would  suggest     Is  a  deficiency  in  loyalty 
the  only  moral  want  that  we  may  expect  providence  to  take 
under  its  special  cognizance  ? 

With  the  members  of  council  we  have  mentioned,  Bucking* 
ham  associated  Sir  John  Cooke  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  as 
Secretaries  of  State, — the  former  a  narrow-minded  plodding 
accountant,  the  latter  a  shallow  diplomatist,  who  had  spent  so 
much  time  in  foreign  countries  as  to  have  formed  the  most  mis- 
taken conceptions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  temper  of 
his  own.  A  person  equally  under  the  direction  of  the  duke,  and 
much  more  effectively  employed  by  hiin,  was  Bishop  Laud,  of 
whom,  however,  so  much  lias  been  said  by  all  writers  who  have 
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bed  of  his  times,  that  no  man  can  hope  to  offer  any  thing  new 
&rning  him.  Attempts  are  still  made  by  our  high  church* 
i  to  hold  up  this  personage  as  something  very  like  a  perfect 
el  of  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  virtue.  If  we  must  indeed 
>unt  him  a  wise  man,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  his  wisdom 
dd  have  been  of  so  strange  a  complexion  as  to  have  led  him 
o  much  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  age  toward  destroy* 
what  he  meant  to  preserve,  and  setting  up  what  he  meant  to 
down.  Certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men  who  thus 
:  one  way  and  pull  another,  but  we  have  not  been  wont  to 
e  them  among  the  wise  of  their  generation.  In  fact,  the 
ius  of  this  '  little  great  man,'  as  Bishop  Williams  very  pro- 
y  called  him,  was  of  that  order  which  never  ascends  from 
U  details  to  great  principles.  If  the  object  of  pursuit  selected 
iuch  a  man  be  neither  wise  nor  good,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult 
ersuade  himself  that  it  has  both  these  recommendations ;  and 
i,  by  a  further  process  of  self-deception,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
le  fanatic,  will  perhaps  reconcile  himself  to  almost  any  thing  in 
order  of  means,  for  the  sake  of  such  an  end.  Thus  Laud, 
always  held  the  canons  of  the  church,  even  in  its  most  cor- 
;  age,  in  great  honour,  became  a  party  in  adjudging  certain 
Itual  offenders  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  be  branded  in  the 
,  notwithstanding  the  said  canons  had  provided  that  no  clergy- 
should  be  a  party  to  any  sentence  depriving  an  accused  per* 
of  life  or  member.  When  the  sufferers  reminded  their 
stly  judge  of  his  inconsistency  in  this  particular,  he  denied  the 
■ge,  affirming  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  ear  was  not  the  loss  of 
ring,  it  was  no  loss  of  a  limb !  On  the  same  occasion,  you 
ht  hear  him  whining  out  his  expressions  of  pity  over  the  obsti- 
;  depravity  which  made  such  punishment  unavoidable,  and 
next  moment  you  might  see  him  cap  in  hand,  bowing  to  the 
rtionaries  about  him,  and  giving  them  his  best  thanks  as  hav- 
come  to  a  judgment  in  this  case  so  expressive  of  their  en- 
tened  sense  of  duty  toward  the  throne  and  their  religion  ! 
lo  evil,  however,  were  the  times,  that  soon  after  the  death  of 
;kingham,  this  man,  who  was  more  fit  for  Bedlam  than  for  the 
mgement  of  any  great  interest,  was  raised  to  the  primacy  of 
English  church,  and  suffered  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  his  own 
ful  and  merciless  intolerance  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
other.  The  great  drift  of  his  policy  was,  to  make  more  of  the 
niture  of  religion  than  of  the  thing  itself,  and  to  put  down  all 
ses  of  persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  do  likewise.  His 
land  was  for  the  tithe,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin ;  and  if  he  had 
reasons  for  saying  a  little,  he  had  also  reasons  for  saying  only 
ittle,  about  the  weightier  matters — judgment,  mercy*  and 
i.  "■-.". 

lot  content  with  the  power  which  he  possessed  as  Archbishop, 
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Laud,  to  the  great  umbrage  of  many  of  the  nobility,  procured  the 
appointment  of  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  place  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  the  highest  secular  office  in  the  state.  Juxon  was  a 
man  of  exemplary  character,  but  of  small  ability  in  the  duties  of 
his  proper  calling,  and  of  none  at  all  in  any  thing  else ;  nor  was 
he  ambitious  of  such  a  trust.  But  the  primate  had  his  ends  to 
accomplish,  by  placing  such  a  person  in  the  near  intercourse  with 
the  king  inseparable  from  tliat  office.  For  the  same  reasons  he 
would  probably  have  been  rash  enough  to  have  recommended 
another  churchman  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  such  an  arrangement  been  possible.  But  that  place  was  as- 
signed soon  after  the  death  of  Buckingham  to  Sir  Francis 
Cottington. 

Cottmgton  was  an  old  diplomatist  and  courtier — a  man  possess- 
ing a  marvellous  command  of  temper ;  fond  of  money,  so  as  not 
to  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  manner  of  getting  it;  an  expert 
hypocrite,  whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  putting 
on  the  mask ;  and  always  prepared  to  supply  the  royal  wants  by 
means  of  illegal  exactions  to  any  extent  consistent  with  safety. 
His  tyranny  in  the  court  of  Wards,  which  was  also  committed  to 
his  management,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  through  the  kingdom.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Cottington  resigned  his 
offices,  as  the  means  of  propitiating  his  enemies.  Subsequently, 
he  was  active  among  the  exiled  royalists  who  attended  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  He  began  his  public  life  during  the  last  reign  as 
an  agent  of  the  English  court  at  Madrid,  where  ne  resided  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  end  indulged  both  his  political  and  religions 
bias  by  choosing  to  close  his  days  in  Spain,  where  he  died  a  pro- 
fessed Catholic,  in  1651,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
while  holding  his  various  offices. 

During  some  years  previous  to.  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par* 
liament,  there  was  a  lesser  cabinet,  among  whom  nearly  all  state 
matters  were  digested,  before  being  submitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  council;  and  in  that  circle,  Laud  and  Cottington,  uttle 
fitted  as  they  seemed  to  be  for  acting  together,  divided  the 
government  in  a  great  measure  between  them.  Strafford  was 
prevented  taking  the  lead  in  that  connexion  which  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  to  him,  by  his  duties  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  invited  to  such  conferences  on  the  ground 
of  his  rank,  more  than  on  account  of  any  disposition  evinced  by 
him  to  become  active  in  public  affairs :  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  king,  but  exercised  his  subtle 
and  selfish  policy  more  with  regard  to  particular  projects,  than  to 
the  general  machinery  of  the  government;  and  Vane  and  Windo- 
banke,  who  completed  this  fraternity,  were  present  as 
of  State,  their  assistance  being  necessary  to  the  shaping,  and 
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ticularly  to  the  execution,  of  the  measures  agreed  upon.  Vane 
was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  worthies  who  become  the 
willing  servants  of  a  court,  purely  in  consequence  of  having 
learnt  to  look  upon  it  as  the  quarter  in  which  they  can  best  serve 
themselves.  Windebanke  was  governed  by  the  same  species  of 
virtue,  but  prosecuted  his  objects  with  a  bolder  temper  than  his 
colleagues,  particularly  as  it  respected  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics.  When  the  Long  Parliament  began 
its  work  of  retribution,  Vane  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Winde- 
banke would  have  suffered  more  considerably,  had  he  not  avoided 
the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  making  his  escape 
to  France. 

In  so  doing,  Windebanke  followed  the  example  of  Sir  John 
Finch,  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  This  last  person  was 
the  man  who,  as  speaker  of  the  Commons  in  1628,  rufused  to  put 
to  the  vote  the  protest  moved  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  though  sup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  the  house.  His  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  was  the  effect  of  a  secret  understanding  between  him 
and  the  king,  and  was  a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
patriots.  But  the  court  was  not  unmindful  of  its  instrument,  and 
Finch  proclaimed  his  sense  of  the  favour  which  it  shed  upon  him> 
by  the  boldness  and  activity  with  which  he  supported  its  most  ex- 
travagant pretensions.  On  the  question  of  ship-money  he  can- 
vassed the  judges,  and  extorted  the  votes  of  ten  in  its  favour : — 
Crook  and  Hutton  being  the  only  men  who  had  virtue  enough  to 
avow  themselves  dissentients,  and  even  they  did  so  but  in  part. 
Finch,  indeed,  had  the  audacity  to  say  in  open  court,  that  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  no  man  would  be  found  saucy  enough 
to  question  the  authority  of  an  order  in  council,  any  more  than  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  short,  this  man  began  his  career  with 
little  law  and  less  principle;  and  from  1628  gave  himself  up  to 
prosecute  the  objects  of  an  arbitrary  government  at  all  hazards. 
His  head  would  probably  have  been  the  price  of  his  temerity,  had 
he  not  fled  from  the  laws  he  violated,  and  the  country  which 
he  betrayed. 

Such  then  was  the  character  of  the  persons  who  were  confided 
in  by  the  king  when  he  dismissed  his  third  parliament,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  perilous  enterprize  of  governing  the  people 
of  England  without  the  intervention  of  such  assemblies.  If  we 
except  Laud,  there  is  not  one  of  these  men,  so  far  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  of  whom  Clarendon  himself  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of 
disparagement  or  censure,  as  strong,  or  even  stronger,  than  we 
have  ventured  to  employ.  In  the  men  of  business,  including  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  Bishop  Laud,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Sir  John  Finch,  and  their  subordinates,  Cooke, 
Carleton,  and  Windebanke,  we  see  parties  with  whom  the  will 
of  the  king  was  in  fact  every  thing,  and  the  community  nothing, 
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except  so  far  as  its  resources  might  be  made  to  subserve  the 
royal  pleasure.  From  the  pampered  sensuality  of  Carlisle,  and 
the  profligate  selfishness  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  no  man  could  ex- 
pect anything  better  than  ensued.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
was  always  ready  to  abet  the  most  illegal  proceedings,  when  of  8 
kind  to  promise  him  some  personal  advantage,  and  suck  aa  might  be 
pursued  without  any  very  manifest  or  immediate  danger;  and  in 
this  temper  he  would  not  have  lacked  countenance  from  Arundel, 
had  the  habits  of  that  haughty  personage  allowed  of  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  Northumberland,  also, 
was  too  often  absent  on  such  occasions  to  operate  as  any  check  on 
irregularity;  and  Pembroke,  if  we  may  credit  Clarendon,  was 
wanting  too  generally  in  the  disposition  to  do  so ;  while  Juxon, 
feeble  in  every  thing,  was  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  staff  as 
Lord  Treasurer  had  been  entrusted  to  nim  purely  from 
the  reliance  which  Laud  placed  on  his  subserviency.  In 
the  presence  of  such  colleagues,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  moderate  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  sometimes 
expressed  by  Coventry,  should  have  been  checked  as  a  note  of 
discord.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  reception  given  to  a  tone  of 
patriotism  so  very  discreet,  was  such  as  disposed  him  to  hold  his 
peace,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  his  office. 

But  into  such  hands  principally,  did  this  noble  country  fell,  dar- 
ing the  twelve  years  which  preceded  the  year  1640.  Charles  appears 
to  have  looked  with  some  misgiving  on  this  doubtful  array  of  sup- 
porters, when  contemplating,  as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  the  abeyance  of  the  constitution.  It  was  at  that 
juncture  that  the  monarch  endeavoured  to  detach  some  of  the 
patriots  from  their  course  by  the  offer  of  court  favour,  and  this 
new  policy, — new  because  in  our  history  the  government  had 
generally  been  so  strong  as  not  to  need  its  aid, — was  not  put  into 
requisition  in  vain.  These  overtures  were  accepted  by  Sir  Dud- 
ley Digges,  a  member  of  the  Commons,  whose  advocacy  of  popu- 
lar rights  had  subjected  him  to  imprisonment,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  by  Lord  Saville,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  distinguished  as  the  great  opponent  of  the 
Wentworth  family  in  Yorkshire.  But,  concerning  the  former  of 
these  persons,  little  subsequent  mention  is  made;  and  the  latter 
became  remarkable,  as  a  man  more  and  more  avoided  and  dis- 
owned, by  every  thing  honourable  and  decent  in  the  party  to 
which  he  would  have  given  his  services.  The  bait,  however, 
which  allured  such  men,  was  placed  with  no  less  success  before 
others  whose  services  promised  to  be  of  high  value.  Noy,  the 
most  erudite  lawyer  on  the  popular  side,  after  Sir  Edward  Cokes 
was  thus  seduced;  Littleton  followed  his  example,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  Solicitor- General,  Noy  being  made  Attorney- 
General.     In  the  wake  of  these  persons  followed  Sir  Thomas 
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I  Wentworth,  whose  talents  and  eloquence  seemed  to  point  him 
V  out  as  the  future  leader  of  the  great  party  which  he  appeared  to 
J  have  chosen. 

'■  Noy,  while  he  brought  his  legal  ability  to  the  cause  of  the 
>*  people,  was  not  a  popular  man  in  his  temper  or  manners.  His 
B  diligence  in  the  service  of  his  new  friends,  led  to  the  discovery, 
t  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  of  certain  ancient  documents, 
•j  which  were  made  available  as  a  precedent  in  support  of  the 
?  memorable  impost  known  by  the  name  of  ship-money.  His  re- 
commendation indeed,  founded  on  the  authority  of  these  obsolete 
writs,  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  advise  that  the  ports  should 
each  be  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  and  the  coasts  of  the  island.  He  did  not 
venture  to  urge  that  they  should  be  required  to  pay  a  pecuniary 
tax  for  that  object,  still  less  that  the  impost  should  be  laid  on  all 
the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  at  such  times,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  sovereign  should  determine ;  nor  did  he  live  to  see 
his  precedent  made  subject,  in  this  manner,  to  a  latitude  of  appli- 
cation, which  rendered  the  maxim,  that  Englishmen  are  not  to  be 
taxed  without  their  consent,  an  utter  mockery. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  as  of  Laud,  we  need  say  little, 
inasmuch  as  nearly  every  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him  has 
been  said  so  often.  Brodie  has  shown  iJiat  Wentworth 's  avowal 
of  popular  principles  was  not  so  early  as  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  suppose ;  and  Guizot,  we  believe,  was  the  first  writer  to  point 
out  the  particulars  which  show  that  the  loud  patriotic  professions  in 
which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Wentworth  to  indulge  during  the 
discussions  of  1628,  had  been  preceded  by  a  cautious  neutrality, 
connected  with  such  indications  as  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that 
his  declarations  as  one  of  the  patriotic  party  at  thatiuncture,  were 
the  effect,  not  of  any  real  sympathy  with  popular  freedom,  but  of 
circumstances  which  seemed,  just  then  to  have  shut  the  court  against 
him.  That  he  meditated  nothing  less,  when  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  than  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  setting  up 
of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  in  its  room,  after  the  manner  of  th& 
most  despotic  states  on  the  continent,  is  now  unquestionable.  We 
indexed  possess  evidence  to  this  effect,  much  more  decisive  than 
was  available  in  that  age.  Enough,  however,  appeared,  even  then, 
to  make  almost  any  penalty  short  of  death  a  punishment  greatly 
below  the  enormity  of  his  offences. 

But  the  patriot  men  who  retained  the  beginning  of  their  confi- 
dence— where  are  they  ?  Some,  before  1640,  had  finished  their 
course.  Others,  having  made  their  stand  in  successive  parliaments 
against  a  government  by  court  favouritism  and  arbitrary  power, 
employed  the  interval  during  which  there  were  no  parliaments  in 
a  closer  study  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  and  their 
opponents,  and  in  silent  efforts  to  diffuse  their  sentiments,  and  to 
vol.  in.  2  x 
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cherish  the  hope  that  the  visible  triumph  of  a  herd  pf  pamitgfi 
over  the  rights  of  the  people,  would  not  be  of  long  continuanpy— 
though  in  this  latter  respect  they  sometimes  appeare4  to  them- 
selves as  men  hoping  against  hope.  Among  tue  men  who  bad 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  honour  in  the  cause  of  freedom  a 
little  previous  to  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  of  whom,  little  er 
no  mention  is  made  at  a  later  period,  we  may  name  Sir  JSdwyn 
Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  'Wflificr 
Earle,  Sir  Peter  Haymau,  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir  Henry  Martin, 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  John  Eliot;  **d 
Messrs.  Alford,  Malory,  Coriton,  Long,  Stroud,  Valentiqe*  Ghm- 
ville,  Kirton,  Sherland,  and  Rouse.  Most  of  these  pfttoos 
suffered  imprisonment,  exile,  or  other  inconveniences,  .at  ttue 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  as  the  punishment  for  their  alleged  mjsoqth 
duct,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Great  wanks  were 
due  in  particular  to  the  learned  labours  of  Sir  Edward  Gokti;  and 
much  admiration  and  giatitude  to  the  unflinching  heroism  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  Hwne, 
taken  up  so  readily  by  Mr.  D' Israeli,  is  entitled  to  the  full  homage 
of  c  a  martyr  to  English  liberty.' 

Of  Sir  Edward  Coke  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  row 
speak,  having  recently  treated  so  largely  of  his  character  «pd 
services.  Though  by  no  means  a  faultless  man,  we  are  fircfTto 
say  of  him  that,  as  the  patriarch  of  his  vocation,  he  laid  the  foils 
of  his  advanced  age  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  and  did  so  wUk 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  a  youthful  devotion. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  parliament  in  this  reign,  Eliot  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  as  the  '  greatest  offender  and  ring- 
leader '  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some 
time  past,  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2000.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  a  native  of 
Cornwall.  Having  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  at  one 
of  the  inns  of  Court,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  continent, 
when  he  chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  George  Yillient 
afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  this  acquaintance  did  pot 
wholly  cease  when  Villiers  became  the  court  favourite.  It  did 
not  lead,  however,  to  anything  on  the  part  of  Eliot,  so  far  as 
we  can  sec,  tending  to  justify  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  political  professions  at  a  later  period.  Hifli. private 
character  was  not  without  its  imperfections,  his  passions  being  gene- 
rally so  ardent  that,  according  to  his  own  admission,  hesometwes 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  control  them.  In  a  dispute  on  one 
occasion  with  a  neighbour,  he  drew  his  weapon,  and  inflicted , a 
wound  on  the  person  of  his  opponent.  Mr.  !>' Israeli  has  begin 
disposed  to  give  the  darkest  colouring  to  this  act,  but  cannot  < pre- 
vent the  dispassionate  reader  from  perceiving  that  this  outbreak 
of  youthful  passion  was  provoked  by  taunting  words,  that  it  .was 
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Mutt  deplored,  and  followed  by  so  sincere  *  rc<taKttltetion  bctwd*ri 
bfcfe  and  Moyle,  the  injured  party,  ad  eould  riev^f  Aave  token 
place,  had  tli'e  proceeding  been  accompanied  by  'flrtwe  bate  cfaetrn*- 
ttttaces  which  Echard's  malignant  partisanship  disposed7  him 
to  Connect  with  it.     The  daughter  of  Moyle  states,  that,  tfttb*c*t- 

Sent  to  the  occurrence  adverted  to,  the  private  chftifefeter-df 
r  John  Eliot  was  as  free  from  fault  as'  his  public  Cbndritik 
fiehard  describes. him  as  going  to  London  tb  beg  the  interference 
Wf  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  affair  between  him  and  the 
Moyles,  and  talks  of  the  conduct  of  the  dnke!  on  that  occasion  te 
Ate  cause  of  Eliot's  subsequent  feeling  of  hostility,  while,  in  ftkfc, 
flU'that  time,  Villiers  had  to  commence  the  trial  6f  his  fortune  tog  a 
ttmrtier.  Mr.  D'Israeli,  to  whom  any  appearance  of  infirmity  in 
the  career  of  a  patriot,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in  the 
whole  circle  of  possible  discovery,  has  given  full  credence  to  this 
mendacious  story. 

Eliot  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  popular  cause  before 
Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and  after  that  event  no  trace  of  ifcti- 
mmcy  between  him  and  Buckingham  is  observable.  He  was' net 
Formed  for  subserviency  to  the  minion  of  a  court,  and  a  little  tof 
doit  proud  neglect  which  is  so  natural  to  the  manners  of  fttfourJtes, 
Mfould  suffice  to  prevent  his  placing  any  reliance  on  such  friend* 
ihips.  It  is  plain  that  when  the  king  assembled  his  first  parliament, 
Eliot  had  so  far  imbibed  the  general  feeling  against  Buckingham, 
m  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  active  and  formidable  of  the 
party  who  made  the  overthrow  of  that  minister  the  great  object  of 
eheir  policy.  No  man  did  so  much  to  expose  the  weakness  and 
Misconduct  of  the  government,  and  to  make  the  granting  of  sup- 
plies depend  on  the  redress  of  grievances.  When  it  became 
known  that  Charles  meditated  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  third 
parliament,  Eliot,  in  an  elaborate  and  impassioned  address,  called 
upon  the  Commons  to  place  the  barrier  of  their  most  solemn  pro- 
test in  the  way  of  any  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  government 
inconsistent  with  the  power  and  privileges  of  parliament;  diaries, 
jxpecting  something  of  this  sort,  had  instructed  the  Speaker,'  $hr 
John  Finch,  to  vacate  the  chair,  should  any  such  matter  be  intro- 
duced; and  the  speaker,  as  all  out  histories  relate,  refusing  to  put 
the  prepared  protest,  was  detained  by  force  in  the  chair,  until  the 
expressions  of  that  paper  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
House.  This  act,  together  with  the  severity  of  his  temper  and 
proceedings  against  Buckingham,  exposed  Eliot  in  a  peculiar 
legree  to  the  resentment  of  the  king;  and  when  it  became  known 
that  Charles  intended  attempting  to  carry  on  the  government 
rithout  the  aid  of  parliaments,  it  was  obvious  that  &  person  so 
committed  against  the  court,  bad  everything  to  apprehend  hank 
he  possible  success  of  such  an  experiment.  Eliot,  it  appears,  toad 
provided  against  all  reverses  of  this  sort*  by  Settling  his  property 
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on  his  sons,  so  that  the  sum  imposed  on  him  as  a  fine,  thongh 
eagerly  sought  after,  could  not  be  obtained.  In  the  *  davit  tod 
smoky  room '  allotted  him  in  the  Tower,  he  gave  his  time  to  reel- 
ing, reflection,  and  composition,  and  to  correspondence  with  his 
children  and  his  friends,  particularly  with  the  patriot  Hampden, 
then  little  known  beyond  the  walks  of  private  life,  to  whose 
wise  oversight  he  committed  the  education  of  his  duUren. 
Some  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  these  remarkable  per- 
sons have  happily  reached  our  time,  and  show  tliem  to  hare  betn 
men  of  extraordinary  parts,  of  various  knowledge,  of  refined 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  governed  by  a  highly  enlightened 
piety,  and  the  purest  sympathy  with  every  thing  morally  bcasti- 
ful.  But  the  health  of  the  mind  is  no  security  for  that  of  the 
body,  and  while  Charles  found  it  possible  for  a  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  power,  and  to  surround  himself  with  the  pastimes  of  a 
court,  his  victim  was  gradually  sinking  under  the  proems*  of  con- 
sumption. Once  and  again  the  king  was  assured,  that  nothing 
but  greater  liberty  and  a  better  air  could  save  the  life  of  his 
victim.  But  he  was  so  assured  in  vain;  and  even  wbea death  had 
come  upon  the  sufferer,  the  prayer  of  his  children  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  place  his  ashes  in  the  tomb  of  hisprogeniton, 
was  not  to  be  complied  with.     *  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  oody  be 

*  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died,9  was  the  royal 
answer.  During  the  last  two  months  of  his  life,  the  restraints 
laid  upon  him  were  even  greater  than  before,  and  in  the  month 
of  November,  we  find  him  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  use  of 
candle,  but  complaining  of  being  left  almost  without  fire  !  Mr. 
D' Israeli  cannot  conceal  his  regret  at  this  inhumanity,  but  avoid* 
censuring  the  king  by  indulging  in  a  very  convenient  exercise  of 
the  imagination  in  his  favour.  '  The  harshness  of  Charles  the 
'First  towards   Eliot,'   says  this  writer,   'indicates  a   cause  of 

*  offence,  either  of  a  deeper  die,  or  of  a  more  personal  nature, 
'  than  probably  we  have  yet  discovered ! ' 

The  long  parliament  met  on  the  third  of  November,  1640,  aul 
Strafford  was  executed  in  the  following  May.  To  that  iaterral, 
belongs  the  impeachment  of  Laud  and  others ;  the  extinction  of 
the  courts  of  star-chamber  and  high-commission ;  and  the  removal 
of  a  multitude  of  alleged  grievances  in  the  practice  of  the  toWl 
and  ecclesiastical  government  These  measures  were  proaecutdd 
by  the  popular  leaders  with  little  or  no  opposition,  ana  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  What  should  be  done  with 
the  bishops,  was  the  first  question  that  called  forth  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  All  agreed  in  loudly  condemning  the  late 
conduct  of  the  ruling  clergy,  and  in  urging  that  their  power  in 
future  should  be  materially  limited.  But  two  parties  soon  becane 
distinguishable — the  one  calling  for  the  entire  abolition  of  episeo- 

Cucy;  the  other  maintaining  that  the  functions  of  the  order  snoaM 
c  much  abridged,  but  that  the  order  itself  should  be  religiously 
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rteeserved.  This  difference  prepared.  4ta  wtoyj&m  rootlm,  which 
ned  also  to  important  consequences  -**w»  refer  »t»<  tJ^ndivkioittof 
-Opinion  respecting  the  penalty  due  to  tiie  high- crimes  of  tbo>  Earl 
aof  Strafford.  There  was  much  in  then  temper  aad  proceed- 
rings  of  the  leaders  in  the  Commons  in  relation  to  the  triai*o£  that 
grand  delinquent,  and  in  the  spirit  of  change  every  where  lieorkuig 
through  the  country,  which  tended  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm 
with  many  well-meaning  persons  in  both /Houses,  m  So  great 
twas  the  impression  thus  produced,  that*  strengthened  by  >  a 
\§mw  subsequent  occurrences,  it  sufficed  i  to  shape  that  uki- 
tmate  division  of  parties  which  placed  the  king  in  a  <con^ 
nAhion  to  hazard  a  civil  war,  and  to  render  the  issue  of  it  so 
Mmg  doubtful.  It  was  maintained  by  those  who  felt  *>ff  from 
:*he  popular  party  at  that  juncture,  that  the  king  had  now  gone  far 
s  e*ough  in  the  way  of  concession,  and  that  the  excess  of  power  from 
-which  danger  to  the  general  liberties  of  the  country  might  b£  appre- 
Jiended,  had  gone  over  from  the  monarchial  to  the  popular  sidet  On 
-the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that  die  concessions  of  the  king  bad 
I  been  made  with  so  much  visible  reluctance  and  insincerity,  as  >  to 
cleave  no  room  for  confidence  in  the  constitutional  professions  now 
made  by  him,  and  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  men  who 
fioma  regard  to  the  public  interests  had  exposed  themselves  to 
I  Ms  displeasure,  should  provide  against  the  probable  reaentmentiof 
-himself  and  his  future  advisers,  by  such  a  division  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  as  might  be  adequate  both  for  that  purpose,  and  as  a 

E revision  against  any  recurrence  of  the  alarming  evils  which/  had 
een  so  long  attendant  on  the  course  of  his  government.  The 
great  question,  accordingly,  between  these  parties,  related  to  i  the 
new  adjustment  that  should,  or  should  not,  be  deemed  wise- and 
satisfactory  towards  the  monarchy  on  the  cme  side,  and  the  people 
on  the  other.  -  ;  t 

Among  those  who  had  opposed  themselves  to  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy,  and  who  at  this  time,  or  soon 
afterwards,  began  to  look  on  the  real  or  supposed  designs  oft  the 
patriots  with  so  much  jealousy  as  to  change  sides,  mention  should 
first  be  made  of  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  in  whose  train 
followed  Lord  Falkland,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord \Digby,  Sir  Joub  Colepeper, 
iLord  Paget,  Lord  Lovelace,  Sir  Hugh  Cholnaely,  and  we  may 
add,  Colonel  Goring,  not  to  mention  others  who  acted  only  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  subsequent  posture  of  a&irs*  Several 
indeed  of  the  persons  we  have  named  proved  to  be  feeble  men* 
•  Paget  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  among  the 
peers  in  supporting  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  similar 
measures,  but  as  the  war  approached,  was  among  the  first  to  join 
the  royal  standard.  He  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry  at  his  #wn 
eost,  and  further  to  propitiate  the  court,  made  disclosures. of  every 
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thing  he  knew  concerning  the  intentions  and  plana  of  the 
with  whom  he  had  acted,  imputing  designs  to  his  former  oolleagasa 
which  their  enemies  are  said  to  nave  treated  as  too  bad  to  be 
worthy  of  credit  Lovelace  concealed  his  altered  preferences  and 
endeavoured  to  serve  the  royal  cause  by  acting  as  »  spy* on  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  Cholmely  wore  the  mask  nnA 
the  arrival  of  the  queen,  when  he  betrayed  his  trust  as  gwagnar 
of  the  castle  of  Scarborough.  But  these  circumstances  include 
nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  these  persona.  i 

Goring  intrigued  much  with  the  leaders  of  the  parliament  en 
the  approach  of  the  war,  but  always  for  purposes  of  deception* 
The  old  associations  of  this  man,  and  his  rooted  profligacy* 
should  have  been  a  sufficient  prognostic  of  his  designs.  Xn  as 
man  of  that  time  were  the  bad  points  in  the  character  of  the  ca- 
valier more  strongly  marked.  His  profanity,  debauchery*  aad 
licence  of  all  sorts,  had  scarcely  any  bounds.  These  habite— and 
nothing  a  jot  more  reputable,  made  him  a  royalist,  and  made  bias 
reckless  of  principle  and  decency,  whenever  the  cause  of  royalty 
was  concerned.  When  taken  in  his  own  snares,  or  exposed  by 
his  excesses  or  duplicity  to  the  rebuke  of  his  superiors,  no 
could  put  on  the  shy,  awkward,  contrite  delinquent  with 
effect  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  was  the  most  remarkable  in 
him — his  power  of  acting  the  knave,  so  as  to  impose  on  the  most, 
prejudiced  and  incredulous,  or  the  buoyant  ingenuity  of  Us  teaper* 
which  served  him  in  every  exigency.  He  no  doubt  felt  a  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  place  the  town  of  rortsmouth  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  to  relate  over  his  cups,  the 


ner  in  which  he  had  outwitted  the  godly  hypocrites  who  placed 
him  in  the  trust  which  he  thus  betrayed,  afforded  him  an  infinitely 
greater  delight  The  excesses  of  his  followers  in  the  west— mf 
his  '  lambs '  as  this  precious  innocent  was  wont  to  call  them— made 
his  name  infamous  for  several  generations. 

But  if  there  was  little  in  the  character  of  the  four  persons  htfft 
mentioned,  to  add  weight  to  any  cause,  a  different  estimate  mast 
be  formed  of  the  other  names  which  we  have  classed  with'  theafci 
Hyde,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  denounced1  ship 
money,  and  many  similar  abuses,  with  a  vehemence  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  patriots.  But  when  theproMsed 
reform  of  the  church  was  carried  so  far  as  to  appear  to  huni-ta 
threaten  its  existence ;  and  when  the  excitement  connected. *rith 
the  trial  of  Strafford  betrayed  the  popular  leaders  into  the  use;  of 
language,  and  the  adoption  of  measures,  which  partook  more,  i* 
his  view,  of  violence,  than  of  equity  or  law,  he  withdrew,  flM 
secretly,  and  afterwards  openly,  to  the  side  of  the  court  -  In  what 
folio  wed,  there  is  evidence  enough  that  his  principles  and  syinpft" 
thies  were  nearly  all  in  favour  of  vesting  a  greater  power  in  the 
crown  than  had  been  ceded  to  it  by  the  constitution*  and  thfct-  his 
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****£  found  among  the  advocates  of  «#pi>ku!prilwif4e%«VfWl  jfor» 
*  Aw.  short  months,  is  to  be  attributed  aolelyto  fbeiextwagaijee 
>fethe  abuses  which  had  become  prevalent  dnringtitbe  preceding 
pAiiod.  No  sooner  had  he  found,  er  imagined,  an  occasion  for 
Batting  back: from  that  unnatural  position^  tlran. he  employed  hufe» 
*dlf  with  much  ardour  in  support  of  theprerpffative.  ^His  pes 
ww*  his  only  weapon,  but  with  that  alonte*  he  di^  more  then  any 
nutn  in  England  to  break  the  force  o£  the  ackWenee  tttbe  cause 
pf  the  parliament*  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late^rbitrary  eon? 
duet  of  the  king,  had  manifested  itself  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
aodwas  the  person  beyond  all  others  whose  labours  tended. to  place 
the  royal  cause  on  the  footing  which  enabled  Charles  to  look  with 
confidence  of  success  to  the  chances  of  a  eivil  war.  The  fltyle  of 
tik  various  papers,  circulated  under  the  royal  sanction  everywhere 
through  the  kingdom,  would  be  described  in  our  day,  in  common 
wtith  that  of  his  history,  as  massy  and  cumbrous;  but  his  argument 
was  generally  characterized  by  clearness,  continuity,  and  force, 
Mgah  as  his  opponents  could  rarely  equal,  and  which  wanted  hut* 
better  cause  to  have  been  irresistible*  Few  men  became  partiea 
t#*4he  civil  war  with  a  more  fixed  hostility  to  the  popular  element^ 
a6  the  constitution ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pious-seeming  talk 
I*  which  he  frequently  indulges,  and  the  general  propriety  and 
gravity  of  his  deportment,  his  moral  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
means  which  might  be  employed  to  place  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons in  strict  subordination  to  that  of  the  peerage  and  crown, 
were  not  of  a  very  delicate  description.  He  Was  better 
acquainted  with  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome*  than  with  the 
course  of  events  which  had  generated  and  matured  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country.  His  erudition  in  this  respect, 
rarely  passes  beyond  the  age  of  the  Tudors ;  and  his  selection  of 
precedents  even  there,  often  betrays  lamentable  ignorance,  or  gross 
partiality.  It  is  reported,  as  a  good  deed  in  his  history,  that  he 
opposed  a  project  at  the  Restoration,  which,  if  acted  upon  success- 
fully, would  have  made  Charles  II.  independent  of  parliament?* 
But  if  the  language  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  that  occasion 
be  correctly  reported,  his  conduct  would  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  a  love  of  office,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  liberties 
df  the  people*  His  argument  with  Southampton  was,  that  in 
sadi  circumstances  Charles  might  govern  by  the  agency  of  profli- 
gates, without  the  support  of  men  of  oharacter,  and  that  they  might 
Both  calculate  on  being  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  king  should  be 
thus  placed  in  independence  of  their  services* 
;  Falkland  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Clarendon,  and  if  inferior  to 
him  in  compass  of  understanding,  and  power  of  observation,  was 
his  equal  in  learning,  and  much  his  superior  in  the  refinement  and 
impartiality  of  his  moral  sentiments.  Clarendon  himself  never 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  when  paying  his  sincere  tribute 
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of  admiration  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  this  rarely  gHfaf 
person,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  to  the  elaborate  efforts  of  his  friendship 
in  this  way,  that  Falkland  is  chiefly  indebted  for  Ma  fame.  The 
ample  fortune  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hit 
age,  was  not  allowed  to  divert  attention  from  his  studies.  Avoid- 
ing* the  court  and  the  capital,  he  fixed  his  residence  within  ten 
miles  of  Oxford,  and  by  his  tastes  and  hospitality  made  his  hones 
favourite  resort  of  the  most  learned  and  estimable  persons  in  the 
University,  many  of  '  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness 
'  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversations,*  being  exa- 
mined in  the  intercourse  which  took  place  there,  with  tb'e  freedom 
proper  only  to  such  select  conferences.  Falkland's  first  appcorsnee 
in  public  was  as  a  member  of  the  parliament  assembled  in  16ST. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Common 
then  convened,  and  became  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution of  parliaments,  so  that  his  previous  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court  was  much  increased  by  the  abrupt  dissolution 
which  followed.  But  the  ideal  world  which  his  books  and  his 
secluded  life  had  contributed  to  place  around  him,  was  sabse* 
quently  much  shaken  and  disordered  by  the  violence  of  the 
collisions  between  the  parties  of  the  real  world  in  which 
he  now  began  to  act  his  part.  If  we  give  Clarendon  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  avowed  dissatisfaction  with  die  spirit 
and  measures  of  the  long  parliament  from  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  its  '  remonstrance,  '  it  is  less  difficult 
to  make  the  same  concession  in  favour  of  Falkland.  It  is 
certain  that  from  that  time  they  began  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commons;  that  in  so  doing,  both  were 
laid  open  to  the  overtures  of  the  court;  and  that  by  both  those 
overtures  were,  ere  long,  accepted.  But  the  causes  which  unset- 
tled the  mind  of  Falkland  as  a  parliamentarian,  soon  began  to 
operate  upon  him  to  the  same  effect  as  a  royalist.  He  must,  we 
think,  soon  have  felt,  that  the  maxims  and  temper  of  the  majority 
among  those  to  whom  he  had  gone  over,  were  not  less  at  variance 
with  the  elements  of  his  own  character,  than  those  of  the  least 
moderate  men  in  the  party  which  he  had  forsaken.  In  fact*  his 
uneasiness,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  this  source,  ie'sa 
manifest,  that,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
his  ultimate  course  would  have  been.  He  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  Newbury,  in  the  thirtv-fourth  year  of  his  age.  ' ' 

The  secession  of  the  Karl  of  Southampton  from  the  popidar 
cause  was  a  more  serious  loss  to  that  interest  than  the  defectum 
of  Falkland,  whose  youth  and  indecision  naturally  prevented  his 
making  any  strong  impression  on  the  times.  Southampton  was 
held  in  general  and  high  estimation.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  ready  elocution ;  governed  by  moderate  views* 
and  by  a  more  enlightened  sense  of  honour,  and  more  humane 
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Rbfeling  than  the  greater  number  even  in  tW  better  ctosa  among. 
ti|e; party  to  which  he  joined  himself  in  164&  Hi*  aim,  was  to 
hrifig  about  a  moderate  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
arid  not  to  favour  the  absolute  triumph  of  either*  No  man  did 
mjore  to  prevent  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword,  and  when  that 
event  could  be  no  longer  deferred,  he  never  flailed  to  echo  Falk* 
land's  frequent  call  for  peace.  Southampton  lived  to  the  time  erf 
the  Restoration,  and  did  good  service  in  checking  the  profligate 
confidence  of  bad  men  at  that  perilous  juncture*  .  .  ..  i 

( The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  person  of  more  scholarship  than 
Southampton,  but  less  able  in  council,  less  active,  and  though 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  too  much 
attached  to  private  life,  and  not  sufficiently  aided  in  his  new  policy 
aa  a  royalist  by  those  who  were  dependent  on  him,  to  become 
very  formidable  as  the  antagonist  of  his  old  friends.  The  lethargy 
of  his  habits,  was  the  principal  objection  to  his  appointment, 
through  die  influence  of  the  popular  party  in  1642,  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  in  the 
field  he  was  never  accounted  deficient  in  energy  or  courage. 

Few  noblemen  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  unfriendly 
to  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  king  than  the 
Earl  of  Bristol.  His  part  in  the  negeciations  with  regard  to  the 
Spanish  match,  and  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  in  con* 
nexion  with  that  business,  both  from  Buckingham  and  from  Charles, 
called  into  exercise  the  lofty  pride,  the  high  physical  and  moral 
courage,  and  the  experience  in  affairs,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  Bristol  was,  moreover,  a  person  of  good  presence; 
and  his  parts,  which  were  considerable,  had  been  improved  by 
education ;  but  as  a  speaker,  he  was  much  too  prolix  to  produce 
impression,  and  too  readily  betrayed  into  passionate  language 
when  opposed. — He  acted  for  a  while  with  the  improvement 
party  in  the  upper  House,  but  more  as  the  effect  of  the  position 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  court,  than 
in  consequence  of  any  fixed  principle  or  real  solicitude  about 
matters  of  good  government  Having  uttered  some  strong 
expressions  in  his  place  in  parliament  which  gave  great  umbrage 
to  some  of  the  liberal  party  there,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  though  his  release  took  place  only  two  days  later,  the  occur* 
rence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  enough  to  decide  the 
withdrawment  of  his  doubtful  allegiance  from  those  who  had  so 
dealt  with  him.  There  was  much,  however,  in  his  temper,  and 
still  more  in  'the  nature  of  the  public  disagreement  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  king,  to  make  it  hardly  possible 
that  anything  like  a  feeling  of  attachment  should  exist  on  either 
side.  In  the  rank  of  the  patriots,  he  was  a  person  out  of  place 
from  the  want  of  any  real  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom; 
and  in  the  councils  and  operations  of  the  royalists  he  was  always 
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impotent,  from  the  want  of  cordial  association  with  the  king,  and 
with  those  most  favoured  by  him. 

Lord  Digby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  took  a-atote 
effective  part  in  public  affairs  than  his  father,  both  during  the 
civil  war  and  for  some  time  before.  As  the  second  Earl  of 
Bristol,  he  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against  Claveadoa. 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  account  given  of  him  in  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  written  subsequently  to  that 
proceeding,  should  always  be  read  with  this  feet  in  .  mind.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Clarendon  has  given  a  more  just  report  of 
his  antagonist,  than  we  should  have  expected  from  a  pesson  so 
liable*to  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice*  It  is  admitted  that  lie 
was  a  person  of  eminent  parts  and  acquirements,  and  that  theeare 
bestowed  on  his  education  had  enriched  his  mind  with  .sock 
various  knowledge,  that  he  could  offer  pertinent  observations  on 
nearly  all  subjects.  We  learn,  however,  from  other  sources,-  ft* 
well  as  from  Clarendon,  that  the  ability  of  Digby  in  someieepecftv 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  infirmity  in  othem  In  As 
House  of  Commons,  his  clear,  bold,  masculine  eloquence,  generally 
produced  a  powerful  effect ;  but  the  ardour  of  his  passions,  and 
the  force  of  his  imagination,  which  contributed  to  his  efficiency  fcs 
a  speaker,  were  not  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  calm  and  easfr* 
prehensive  views,  or  by  the  sound  moral  feeling,  so  important  to 
the  statesman.  His  schemes,  in  consequence,  were  always  vowing 
on  the  romantic  and  impracticable,  much  to  the  detriment  of-fthe 
king's  affairs : — for  though  Charles  was  not  likely  to  act  upon 
extravagant  suggestions,  he  was  so  far  disposed  to  entertain  new 
projects,  as  to  be  frequently  detained  by  some  ignis  Jhtums  ci 
that  sort,  from  pursuing  the  course,  at  the  proper  moment,  which 
circumstances  had  placed  before  him.  Sir  Pnilip  Warwick 
marks  that  this  eccentric  tendency  in  the  genius  of  Digby, 
obvious,  that  sober  men  often  spoke  of  his  cogitations  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  observes,  'thereat* 
4  some  things  which  have  more  wonder  in  them  than  worth/  It 
is  clear  that  ambition  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  that  it  often  tsok 
the  form  of  a  preposterous  vanity,  or  of  a  desire  to  be  wondered 
at — a  result  which  can  occasion  no  surprise  when  we  take  arte 
consideration  the  practical  weakness  of  his  judgment,  the  boss 
texture  of  his  principles,  and  his  total  want  of  generosity,  can* 
nected  as  these  defects  had  always  been  with  great  energy  sf 
temperament  in  all  other  respects,  and  with  a  restlessness  Wnisk 
nothing  could  control.  His  amours,  and  other  irregularitieS|  in 
volved  him  in  expense  and  embarrassment,  which  attended  hus  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  often  irritated  him  almost  to  madness. 

The  weak  points,  however,  in  the  character  of  Digby,  were  not 
such  its  to  prevent  the  king  from  placing  muck  confidence  in  kit 
judgment,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  en 
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lfce>  death  of  Falkland  he  was  raised  to  tbe<  office  of  secretary  of 
late-  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  made  a  fiiiittess' attempt;  to 
aft*  >  the  standard  of  Montrose,  in  Scottamd^a  chief  whose  passion 
or  ithe  daring  and  the  marvellous  was  kindred  to  his  awn,  bni 
dtare  likely  to  attract  admiration  at  a  distance*  than  tonhanre  con- 
Itieed  to  harmonious  operation,  had  two  such  geniuses'  been  ialied 
(*»<dct  together.  Subsequently,  Digby  joined  himself  to  the 
Ailed  court;  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  continent;  applied  him-*  • 
tflf  to  the  study  of  astrology ;  and  returned  at  the  Restoration  an 
towed  Catholic.  The  best  apology  lor  his  credence  in  the  old 
cri^nce  of  the  stars — next  to  that  afforded  by  the  prevalent  notions 
f*  his  times — is  found  in  the  events  of  his  own  life,  for  m  the  case 
£>few  men  has  destiny  appeared  to  have  had  more  to  do,  often 
fl&king  his  fate  apparently  desperate  at  one  moment,  and  extricat- 
ing him  by  the  most  improbable  expedients  the  next  Mr. 
OUsraeli  says,  that  from  his  eloquent  speech  on  the  trial  of  Straf- 
ord,  to  his  last  on  the  Test  Act,  4he  poured  forth  the  feelings  of  a 
patriot,  with  the  calm  sagacity  of  a  statesman,'  a  flourish  of  words, 
wt&oh.  is  contradicted  by  nearly  every  thing  adduced  by  this  rowd 
waiter  concerning  this  same  Lord  Digby. 

fciDigby,  whose  early  opposition  to  the  court,  like  that  of  his 
latter,  sprung  more  from  the  circumstance  of  having  quarrelled 
with  it,  than  from  any  higher  consideration,  was  among  the  first 
tqLrdesert  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  spared  no  pains  to  induce 
Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Colepeper  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  king  to  turn  the  balance  of  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  those  distinguished  persons,  by  some  distinct  assurance  of  his 
favour.  Colepeper,  though  made  master  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man 
of  more  experience  in  military  than  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  a 
person,  however,  of  some  learning,  possessing  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive understanding,  a  most  tenacious  memory,  and  distinguish* 
ed  by  a  facility  in  stating  all  that  might  be  conceived  as  telling  for 
or  against  a  measure.  By  this  schoolman  method  of  viewing1 
questions,  he  often  generated  doubt  in  the  mind  of  others,  and 
greatly  impeded  the  decisions  of  his  own  judgment;  but  when 
satisfied  himself,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  such  grounds  as  tended  to 
the  same  result  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  he  was  desirous  to 
carry  along  with  him.  He  needed  all  these  better  qualities  as 
means  of  providing  against  the  impression  likely  to  result  from 
tke  imperfections  of  his  temper,  and  the  roughness  of  his  elocution* 
He  never  forgave  the  late  ambitious  meddling  of  the  ruling 
clergy*  and  it  was  the  habit  of  Charles  to  regard  a  want  of  zed 
in  the  cause  of  the  bishops,  as  the  same  thing  with  a  want  of 
religion. 

.  When  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  eighty  peers  who  sat  on  the 
trial  of  Strafford,  thirty-five  only  were  consenting  to  his  death,  not 
mere  than  forty-six  being  present  .when  the  House  came  to  its 
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decision;  and  also  that  more  than  fifty  commoners  wete de- 
nounced by  the  populace  as  Straffbrdians,  and  betrayers  of  their 
country,  because  they  had  voted  against  that  roarae  of  proceeding, 
it  must  be  clear  tliat  the  secession  from  the  constitutional  party 
which  soon  followed,  was  in  effect  much  more  considerable  then 
the  list  of  names  to  which  we  have  just  now  adverted  would 
indicate.  These  names,  however,  include  the  persons  whose 
change  attracted  most  observation,  and  produced  toe  greatest  ef- 
fect, and  our  next  step  will  be  to  {dance  at  the  general  complexion 
of  the  party  with  which  these  leading  men  oecame  now  asso- 
ciated. 

On  the  side  of  the  royalists,  no  man  drew  his  sword  more 
promptly,  or  wielded  it  with  more  determination,  than  the  Earl  ef 
Northampton,  though  until  the  approach  of  the  war  he  had  xareiy 
given  much  attention  to  public  affairs*  As  that  crisis  came  on,  he 
relinquished  the  ease  ana  license  in  which  men  of  his  rank  and 
fortune  so  generally  passed  their  time ;  and  before  the  king  had 
set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Northampton  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  in  Warwickshire,  to  watch  the  motions  ef 
Lord  Brook.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  loot 
at  his  own  cost,  and  appointed  his  four  sons  as  officers  under  him. 
All  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  he  endured  with  the 
readiness  of  one  who  had  grown  up  among  them.  His  high 
feudal  temper  taught  him  to  look  with  no  small  contempt  on  me 
band  of  commoners  at  Westminster,  who  had  dared  to  talk  of 
placing  the  power  of  his  order,  and  of  the  crown,  in  subordination 
to  their  upstart  notions  about  freedom  and  its  securities.  He  often 
spoke  of  falling  in  such  a  contest  as  the  noblest  end  that  could  await 
him,  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  reaped  the 
honour  which  he  professed  to  covet  At  Hop  ton  Heath,  his  hone 
wits  shot  from  under  him  in  a  charge,  which  'separated  him  from 
the  main  body  of  lib  followers,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  Us 
enemies.  When  called  upon  to  surrender,  he  answered  in  the 
fulness  of  his  scorn  that  he  was  not  born  to  accept  of  favour  from 
'  base  rogues  and  rebels,'  and  irritated  by  this  return,  as  the  said 
rogues  thought,  of  insolence  for  clemency,  they  speedily  numbered 
him  with  the  slain. 

Loyalty  like  that  of  Northampton,  the  effect  almost  entirely 
of  early  feeling  and  association,  prevailed  widely,  we  may 'per- 
haps say  generally,  with  his  party.  It  was  commonly  the  alfy  of 
a  chivalrous  courage,  which,  like  itself,  partook  more  of  anmr 
than  reflection,  and,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bevil 
(irenvil,  was  wedded  to  dispositions  the  most  honourable  and 
generous.  The  gentleman  last  mentioned  closed  his  short  career 
at  the  battle  of  Lunsdown.  His  brother,  «Sir  Hichard  Grenvii, 
long  survived:  the  worthy  being  taken,  and  the  worthless  left. 
This  Sir  Richard  was  a  man  without  principle  or  humanity,  both 
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in  public  and  private  life.  Treachery,  ctttelty;  fend  rapine,  seem 
to  have  been  his  element  He  affected  to  be  a  zealous  parlia- 
mentarian until  the  moment  arrived  in  which  be  might  betray  his 
party  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  himself;  and  mm  that  time 
lis  military  talent  sufficed  to  procure  him  frequent  employment 
in  important  trusts,  until  the  complaints  preferred  against  him 
from  all  parts,  and  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  led  to  his  dismission.  In  Ireland,  and  through  the  West 
of  England,  he  was  accustomed  to  fine,  imprison,  and  execute  on 
the  most  false  and  frivolous  pretences.  He  saw  five  men  leaving 
a  coppice  near  Plymouth,  bearing  away  bundles  of  fire-wood 
without  permission,  and  he  spared  the  life  of  one,  on  condition 
of  his  hanging  the  other  four  upon  the  spot  In  Ireland  be 
dragged  the  aged  from  their  beds  to  hang  them  in  front  of  their 
own  dwellings,  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  discover  their  trea- 
sures. Monstrous  as  this  may  seem,  even  this  man  had  his 
friends  in  the  royal  household,  and  in  die  army,  who  raised  load 
complaints  at  his  being  put  aside ;  and  Charles  himself  bestowed 
upon  him  large  estates  in  the  West,  belonging  to  Lord  Roberts, 
and  to  the  Larl  of  Bedford.  All  these  facts  we  learn  from 
Clarendon. 

Lord  Wilmot  shared  too  largely  in  the  license  which  disgraced 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Grenvil;  but  was  not  changeable 
with  his  want  of  honour,  and  was  much  less  disposed  to  cruelty 
or  oppression.  He  was  in  fact  a  finished  cavalier,  excelling  in 
the  gaiety,  the  address,  and  the  good  fellowship,  which  distill* 
guislied  that  character,  and  was  a  royalist  as  the  consequence 
principally  of  being  a  complete  man  of  fashion.  He  was  active 
and  courageous,  but  his  impatient  temper  unfitted  him  for  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  affairs,  and  gave  so  much  uncertainty  to 
his  judgment,  that  his  views  to-day,  were  always  liable  to  be 
changed  by  new  considerations  to-morrow.  His  agreeable 
manners  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  the  army,  particu- 
larly with  the  cavalry;  but  his  ambition  and  vacillation  made  him 
an  object  of  distrust  even  with  his  friends,  and  exposed  aim  to  so 
many  instances  of  mortification,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  war 
some  time  before  its  close.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Wilmot 
is  but  too  well  known  as  the  licentious  Lord  Rochester. 

Prince  Rupert  and  Wilmot  rarely  agreed/  except  when 
some  censure  was  to  be  passed  on  persons  who  interfered  with 
military  operations  without  experience  in  them*  The  prince  had 
grown  up  a  military  adventurer  amidst  the  wars  of  Germany,  and 
brought  more  impetuosity  than  discretion  to  his  intercourse  with 
society,  and  to  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  His  self-confidence  was 
boundless,  and  his  bearing  toward  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
haughty  and  reckless.  But  his  nereT-failing  courage,  his  military 
skill,  and  his  cxhaustless  energy,  raised  him  Co  the  chief  commarid 
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after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  The  liberties  of 
were  with  him  a  matter  of  no  concern*  He  would have  \s&Athtom 
prostrate  at  a  stroke.  We  scarcely  need  remind  our  reader*  ftac 
Rupert  was  nephew  to  the  king.  When  the  issue*  of 'the  Wir 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  country,  he  betook  himself  to  the  tea, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  damage  on  the  oommem  wei 
navy  of  the  Island,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  iaciKtatiiiglkt 
introduction  of  succours  to  the  royalists  from  the  oonttaeriU'  Ufa 
powers  of  mischief,  however,  were  too  narrowly  watchtd  'ttf'fcte 
exercised  with  much  effect  .'-■•»;  ■  H,,,: 

When  we  turn  from  men  of  this  description  to  some  e€:tldr 
confederates,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  on  those  concerning  whet** 
very  different  language  may  be  employed.  Such  peraotur  totfe 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  Sir  Ralph  HopftH, 
all  of  whom  appear  to  have  become  parties  to  the  war  me*  a 
conviction  of  its  social  justice,  their  conduct  being  such  <m  ill 
occasions  as  to  bespeak  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  their  op- 
position to  all  unnecessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was 
a  nobleman  whose  parts  had  been  cultivated  by  study, "bat  nmeh 
more  by  travel,  in  which  he  had  indulged  to  a  greater  ekttnt 
than  was  usual  in  that  age,  even  with  persons  of  his  rank.  *  Hit 
conduct  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  not  been  with- 
out its  license  and  frivolities;  but  infirmities  of  that  sort  ail  dfe 
appeared  as  he  became  engaged  in  the  great  national  eoeffiet 
He  possessed  much  of  the  courage  which  distinguished  Rupert* 
but  with  it  a  self-possession  in  action  which  that  otherwise  expert 
captain  was  never  to  acquire.  His  early  death,  in  1648,  wan,  hi 
many  respects,  a  sensible  loss  to  his  party.  Sir  Jacob  A*tley  ftt 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  added  to  his  excellent  morel  qualities 
great  promptitude  and  energy  as  a  soldier.  The  want  of  die  H 
readiness  and  decision  was  almost  the  only  defect  in  the 
of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton ;  and  on  this  account,  he  never  rose  to  those 
more  responsible  offices  in  the  army,  that  might,  on  every  other 
account,  nave  been  safely  committed  to  him.  His  iiihU  islanding j 
though  good,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the  grasp  and  qaitnlriwm 
necessary  to  satisfy  his  moral  scruples,  and  to  give  ateadifiee*  to 
his  plans.  His  industry  was  unceasing,  and  he  stood 
among  his  coadjutors  in  the  exhaustless  generosity  of  In 
On  the  whole,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  the  most  popular  mtf  iA 
the  army ;  and  that  he  was  so,  is  a  circumstance  whieb  speeds 
more  to  the  credit  of  that  body,  than  almost  any  other  in  itafcift- 
torv,  since  we  learn  from  Clarendon  that  he  was  a  man  who 
*  abhorred  enough  the  license  and  levities  with  which  he  mr  too 
'many  corrupted.' 

The  terms  in  which  history  has  spoken  of  these  I  ntitoa hhi 
men,  may  be  applied  with  little  modification  to  Sir  George* 
Lisle,  and  Lord  Capel,  who  !>ecaine  prisoners  on  the 
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£fcttahester*  in  1647.  Lisle,  who  always  di«pkyed,the«»s^^ 
j*iimble  courage  in  the  field,  so  as  to  inspire  his  follower^almtt* 
feflyond  any  manr  with  the  sort  of  confidence  whieh  gaoftott  kftdp 
Ipjsueaess,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most.mild  and  amiahfc 
g£  mankind  in  his  general  manners.  La  common  with  Capel*  be 
jroears  to  have  governed  by  a  loyalty  more  the  #ffect  o^  fori venr 
fefmal  and  hereditary  feeling,  than  of  any  injfieUigentipBiiiQipkw 
£|at  nothing  could  be  more  generous  or  devoted  than  the  service 
yrihieh  these  persons  rendered  to  their  sovereign*  Gapel  joiw^ 
the  king  at  Y ork :  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  die  court  previously ; 
but  from  that  time  placed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  an  interesting  family  of  children,  in  constant 
subjection  to  his  sense  of  public  duty.  These  excellent  men 
goffered  death,  as  offenders  against  an  ordinance  which  had  de- 
clared all  parties  who  should  appear  in  arms  against  the  existing 
government,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Over  the  northern  counties,  until  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor, 
tfre  chief  command  was  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  a  noble- 
9HHn  whose  time  had  been  given  to  poetry  and  music,  and  to  some 
Jrindred  amusements,  more  than  to  the  command  of  armies,  $r 
the  study  of  politics;  and  whose  mind,  moulded  by  no  inde- 
pendent reflection,  but  wholly  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  a»d 
station,  made  its  selection,  as  matter  of  course,  on  the  side  of 
monarchy  and  the  church,  those  institutions  being  regarded  as  sup- 
ports of  each  other,  and  of  his  own  order.  By  the  influence,  and 
the  ample  resources  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  a  formidable  army 
was  soon  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
northern  counties  in  their  allegiance ;  nor  was  he  to  be  removed 
from  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  by  any  of  the  exigences  which 
pressed  elsewhere,  though  commands  to  that  effect  sometimes 
came  in  the  name  of  the  king.  This  spirit  of  insubordination, 
led  to  serious  differences  between  the  earl  and  Prince  Rupert, 
en  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Mars  ton- Moor ;  and  after  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  that  day  the  earl  consulted  his  taste  by  relinquish- 
ing the  profession  of  arms,  and  his  safety  by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  this  very  general  view  of  the  character  of  the 
men  who  acted  with  more  or  less  efficiency  as  royalists,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  of  the  Lords 
Ifewlet  and  Seymour.  Richmond  was  related  to  the  king,  and 
was  much  indebted  to  the  royal  favour  and  bounty.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  he  opposed  the  popular 
feeling  with  so  little  consideration  as  to  make  himself  very  ob- 
noxious. But  while  his  temper  disposed  him  to  act  with,  decision, 
his  want  of  judgment,  or  of  moral  courage,  exposed  him  to  much 
hesitation  in  regard  to  the  best  means  by  which  to  seek  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  wishes ;  and  he  failed,  on  this  account,  to 
produce  any  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  minds  he  wat  sometimes 
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concerned  to  influence.  He  attended  the  retains*  of*4h*iriiig 
when  laid  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor,  having* clqpojdtod^tl* 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  support  of  the  wan  ■ ; -  v    yi» i  ,•    in 

The  Lords  Pawlet  and  Seymour  were  person  (rffautoh  in- 
fluence in  the  western  counties;  and  acted  with advantage'  to  the 
royal  cause  in  that  division  of  the  kingdom  during'  tbe4aity  wet 
of  this  contest  Seymour  was  brother  to  die  Marqtfis'Of-  IUH- 
ford ;  and  if  he  brought  less  activity  and  energy  to  th*  doftfeftf 
his  profession  than  Pawlet,  the  cause  may  be  round  in  trirtati^ 
as  in  that  of  many  beside,—  in  the  strength  of  his  aHmhamHtb 
domestic  and  private  life.  ()f  Sir  Marroaduke  Langdnke* 'tittle 
more  can  be  said,  than  that  he  was,  perhaps,  a  better  saMier 'theft 
either  of  these  persons,  and  a  devoted  royalist  Of  the' Barf  <0f 
Derby,  too,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  a  noblemtin  of  inte- 
grity and  courage,  but  as  remarkable  for  his  pride  as  for  haa  fetyalty.  • 
The  former  passion  made  him  a  person  of  Kttle  infloenee^^  the 
latter  as  every  history  records,  cost  him  his  life.  ■  •  ■  v :  .  y  ■■■  • 

The  names  we  have  mentioned  include,  we  feeliertre^'ftll  Iht 
royalists  who  were  distinguished  by  their  talent  or  conduct  daiiag 
the  civil  war.  The  king  could  boast  of  many  mewwbtt  bfoaght 
with  them  the  influence  of  rank  and  fortune,  but1  wlwhfcd'ikdt 
beside  to  place  at  his  disposal.  Such  were  the  Eark  of  LeicfesKr 
and  Salisbury,  during  the  short  time  in  which  they  ootild'lM'&» 
garded  as  royalists :  men  whose  titles  lead  the  bnaginAttoa4fadt 
to  the  times  of  the  great  men  who  rose  high  in  the-  CWMatttt  (df 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  enterprises  of  her  reign.  But  Cinrle*>W# 
little  in  the  possessors  of  those  titles  to  remind  him  of  the 
splendour  and  power  which  had  distinguished  the  men  from  wkaH 
tney  were  derived.  The  Earl  of  Berkeshire,  and  Lord  Daw 
more,  were  men  of  no  capacity  or  influence;  the  former  was  m* 
debted  to  his  connexion  with  Southampton,  who  had  married  Mi 
daughter,  for  the  little  respect  paid  to  him — and,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  the  least  endurable  epfctot* 
men  of  ill  temper  to  be  found  in  his  party.  Concerning  h&fi 
Ferdinando  Hastings,  sixth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  we  onfy  kriov 
that  he  joined  the  royal  standard  soon  after  it  was  set  up  at  Mot* 
tingham,  and  was  among  the  first  to  run  away  from  it  at  Ddali' 
hill.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  gave  in  ids  adhesion  te  w 
royal  cause  at  York,  but  whether  he  did  anything"  eMftfcr«4il 
the  council  or  the  field  to  make  his  adhesion  of  value,  we^fifidftMf 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Lord  Rich,  and  of  the  Earl  of  New" 
port;  and  Lord  Rivers  is  distinguished  from  thefte  petMBMM 
only  as  having  made  himself  in  some  way  more  obnoxious 4ft  vtf 
Parliament  The  Earl  of  Bath  appears  to  have  been  one  ef  tkoifr 
little  calculators,  who  sometimes  find,  that  there  are  eecametf 
when  a  rash  ultraism,  would  not  have  been  so  costly  BB  heHea1 
pretences  to  neutrality.     Lord  Mohun,  also,  seems  to  Ittfe 
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much  inclined  to  this  trimming  *p|iool.*f  jtoUturiaas,  >  hwA 
Conway,  whose  valorous  doings  at  Newbarn  left  him  little  chance 
of  being  trusted  with  any  military  enterprise,  otiose  to  act  the 
apy  at  Westminster,  until  it  became  necessary  to  his  safety  that 
he  should  seek  an  asylum  in  Oxford,  where,  the  treason  having 
aerved  its  purpose,  the  traitor  was  allowed  ta  sink  into  obscurity. 
Of  Lord  Newark,  we  can  report  little  more  than  that  he  wee 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  royal  commissioners  during 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Herbert,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  afterwards  as  Marquis  of  Worcester, ,  was- a.  person 
of  more  consideration  than  any  of  these  parties.  Though  a  Catho- 
lic, he  was  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the  command  of  the  force? 
•raised  in  South  Wales ;  but,  he  is  best  known  to  us  by  the  part  he 
was  induced  to  take  in  the  treacherous  negotiation  Jbetweem 
Charles  and  the  confederate  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  1645.  It  is 
evident  that  the  king  placed  much  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  Glamorgan,  though  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  he  suit 
fered  much  from  his  well  meant  exertions.  The  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth was  son  to  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  their  idolatry 
of  a  court,  forget  that  they  have  a  country,  and  who  do  homage 
to  the  idol  of  their  choice  for  one  avowed  object — sel£-a6Vaqce+ 
menu  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  second  Eaii  of 
Monmouth  tending  to  show  that  he  was  any  great  improver? 
ment  on  the  first.  We  only  know  that  his  dignity  died  win  him* 
In  an  enumeration  of  this  sort,  mention  should  be  made  of  Lord 
Jermyn — a  gentleman  who  knew  how  to  please  the  queen,  an4 
who,  building  on  that  stock  of  merit,  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  the  effort  in  order  to  please 
every  body  else.  He  sometimes  drew  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  (ha 
king,  but  was  much  more  at  home  in  the  little  gallantries  and 
intrigues  of  a  court,  than  in  the  service  of  the  camp,  or  the  con* 
duct  of  affairs.  Sir  John  Berkeley  also  was  a  courtier,  and 
nothing  more.  Ash  burn  ham  was  a  feeble  person,  of  the  same 
class,  and  not  capable  of  any  efficiency  even  in  that  character.  • 
So  great  was  the  diversity  of  character,  among  the  persons  who 


became  associated  for  the  one  object  of  aiding  the  king  in  .ha 
effort  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  attrae* 
tion  of  the  one  object  which  had  brought  these  parties  together* 
was  not  such  as  to  render  them  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued*  Divided  counsels  were 
inseparable  from  so  much  difference  in  ability  and  tempers 
loyalty  becoming  subordinate,  too  frequently,  to  faction  and 
intrigue.  The  letters  of  the  king,  and  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  age,  show  that  Charles  had  to  lament  the  prevalence  of 
these  evils  among  his  followers  from  {he  beginning,  and  that  he 
found  them  multiply  as  he  became  familiar  with  difficulties 
and  reverses.     Officers  and  men  looked  on -thc(ir  position  abou( 
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the  sovereign  as  the  result  of  their  own  free  choice ;  and'tfamrais. 
in  consequence,  more  of  self-will  in  their  proceedings,  ^tbW'tf 
that  prompt  obedience  which  is  of  so  much  importapQ9.lfc>.  jdbe 
success  of  military  operations.  Measures  conxttrtcd^mtojftTOflg 
counsels  not  unfrequently  proved  disastrous,  as,  at  tim^aHm  if 
Gloucester,  and  then  the  time  and  energy  that  4»QU W  hflv^Jbeen 
employed  in  repairing  the  injury,  were  wasted,. or  rathe?  wch 
worse  than  wasted,  in  the  work  of  recrimination  J4en  .qot 
accustomed  to  have  to  do  with  their  fellows  in  rircraostantts 
somewhat  similar,  can  form  but  an  inadequate  idea  ofthe*rial  to 
which  the  constancy  of  the  wiser  and  better  meaning.  «oiif$.  Jure 
been  exposed  by  such  occurrences.  The  necessity  of  humfWUig 
ignorance,  conceit,  selfishness,  and  ill-temper,  is,  at  all  ti«m  " 
hard  necessity,  but  especially  so  when  the  object  at  stake, i%jftlt 
to  be  of  the  greatest  moment. 

It  is  observable  in  this  retrospect,  that  the  royalists*  *f  >mest 
general  ability,  were,  for  the  greater  part,  mqn  of  moderate  views. 
Such  were  Falkland,  Southampton,  Hertford,  Hoptonvand,Aflffclcty* 
We  cannot  assign  Clarendon  or  Digby  a  place  in  this  JjioftQiMBbie 
list ;  and  the  loyalty  of  Capel,  of  Lisle,  and  of  some  pth^»of  the 
same  class,  was  too  indiscriminate  to  merit  the  praise  4&tfi&iim 
or  sobriety.     It  is  equally  evident,  however,  that  ,ihe  pttrtiiwpfliiir^ 
these  less  considerate  men,  which  were  of  Trunin  ihnifnnTjfl  ds* 
gerous  from   being  frequently  allied  with  a  repptatito^fai-W* 
tegrity  and  talent,  represented  the  feeling  of  the^mratjfitfATOy 
more   nearly  than  those   of  their  less  partial  copc^tpife.  rftgd 
would    no  doubt    have    prevailed   in    the    fr  tinny  fflwnsn|g  frff* 
the   monarch  had  he  been  successful  in  the  field.    ,Hk*,l&~ 
guage  in  which  tliis  party  was  accustomed  to  speak  .of  tbqir 
opponents,  accorded  more  with  that  which  the  king  was>alwa$s 
disposed  to  employ;  and  while  their  patriotism  or  their  peti«* 
would  have  led  them  to  recommend  a  sober  and  salutary  e&ercup 
of  the  prerogative,  they  would  gladly  have  restored  tltftf:  instru- 
ment of  so  much  misrule  to  its  full  power  as  in  the  days, <j£rlfce 
Tudors,  heedless  of  any  custom  or  statute  that  mighfr #flflj to 
point  to  such   power  as  a  gross  usurpation  on  the  4fbeitiei<-4f 
the  people.     Southampton  witnessed  so  much  of  this  vpiritiVthpt, 
next  to  the  absolute  prostration  of  the  royalists,  he  wem(dr»Wme 
lamented  their  uncontrolled  ascendency.  The  attempt  qf  .tb^lriflg 
to  seize  the  Ave  members  is  admitted  by  Hume  asevideerte  of 
his  insincerity  in  his  previous  compliances,  and  the>jabnwtiiWB 
terms  to  which  he  clung  with  such  bold  during  the  war,  wJmp 
setting  forth   the   character  of  his  antagonists,  could  .  mtf.  (pi 
strengthen  all  their  feelings  of  distrust.  :.■..=   .:i|» 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  state,  in  few  words,  tkto£ml*- 
mony  of  history  with  regard  to  the  character  of  <  sou*- <of  tfctse 
persons  whose  principles  and  conduct    made    thejn  .#t  link 
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acceptable  to  the  sovereign.  Among  the  peers  who  chose  th^ir 
place  with  the  Parliament,  when  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword, 
'the  most  considerable  were  the  Earls  of  Bedford,'  Northumber- 
land, Pembroke,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Warwick,  and  the 
Lords  Say,  Brooke,  and  Wharton. 

William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
must  be  distinguished  from  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  died 
while  the  fate  of  Strafford  was  pending.  The  former  Earl,  from 
his  large  wealth,  his  intelligence,  and  his  moderation,  was  a  per- 
son of  great  influence  with  the  liberal  party,  and  the  medium  of 
'  all  important  negociations  between  them  and  the  court  He  was 
-attached  to  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  but  the 
enemy  of  all  arbitrary  power.  His  liberal  contributions  toward 
matters  connected  with  the  splendour  and  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  the  urbanity  of  his  deportment  toward  the  ruling  churchmen, 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  favour  of  many  who  lamented  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  persecuting  laws  against  the  non-conformist  clergy, 
and  the  popular  temper  of  his  political  preferences.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  much  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
his  party  to  something  less  than  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  as  the  price  of  their  own  elevation  to  'the 
offices  of  government.  The  next  Earl  of  Bedford  possessed 
neither  the  judgment,  nor  the  decided  sympathy  witn  liberal 
principles,  which  distinguished  his  predecessor.  He  became 
■General  of  the  Horse  under  the  Parliament,  and  fought  in  that 
capacity  at  Edgehill,  but  displayed  little  aptitude  for  such  a  trust 
on  any  occasion,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  the  following  year. 
The  reception  given  to  him  there,  and  also  to  the  Earl  of  Clare 
and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  accompanied  him,  was  cold  and 
distrustful.  He  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  king  in  the  first 
■battle  of  Newbury,  where  he  gave  proof  of  courage,  and  subse- 
quently made  some  advances  in  the  royal  favour ;  but  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  the  Parliament,  professing  to  have  been  much 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  affairs  at  Oxford,  than  with 
any  thing  he  had  witnessed  at  Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Clare 
joined  lum  in  this  return  to  his  former  confederates,  and  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  not  finding,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  advance- 
ment among  his  old  friends  which  his  vanity  had  taught  him 
to  expect,  followed  their  example. 

It  is  said,  but  is  more  matter  of  conjecture  than  cer- 
tainty, that  this  injudicious  treatment  of  these  fickle  person- 
ages, prevented  'the  manifestation  of  a  similar  defection  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Clarendon  speaks  of 
this  nobleman  as  a  person  who,  in  1641,  possessed  ctne  most 
4  esteemed  and  unblemished  reputation,  in  court  and  country,  of 
'any  person  of  his  rank  throughout  the  kingdom/  His  separa- 
tion from  the  court  at  that  time,  did  much  to  confirm  the  reports 
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which  were  so  widely  circulated  to  its  prejudice.  Charles  bad 
conferred  on  htm  the"  order" 'of  the  garter,  had  raised  him  to  a 
place  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1637,  had  made  him  Lord 
High  Admiral;  in' short,  there  wete  few  persona  whom  the  king 
had  appeared  to  regard  With  so  much  esteem  and  confidence.  So 
decided,  however,  was  the  stand  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
popular  liberty,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare 'in' the  Upper 
House,  that  all  persons  opposed  to  the  measure  which  required 
that  the  military  pow«r  of  the  country  should  be  placed  at  die 
disposal  of  ftirlfaaietiC,  were  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
During  the  change,  intrigue,  and  violence,  which  followed,  he  no 
doubt  saw  much  on  both  sides  to  disapprove ;  but  he  never  for- 
sook the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  so  long  as  any  fragment  of 
the  Upper  House  remained,  appeared  in  his  place.  His  oppo- 
nents found  so  much  difficulty  jn  accounting  for  his  conduct  in 
any  manner  agreeable  to  themselves,  that  they  commonly  spoke 
of  it  as  the  effect  of  his  being  the  proudest  man  in  England,  in- 
capable of  doing  homage  to  a  superior  even  hi  the  person  of  hit 
sovereign.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  rather  of 
the  present  nobleman,  who,  as  Karl  of  Northumberland,  had  been 
placed  under  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  gun- 
powder treason.  The  heavy  fine,  and  long  imprisonment,  imposed 
on  the  ground  of  that  suspicion,  were  not  likely  to  produce  any 
strong  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  to  leave  tlie  sufferer 
insensible  to  the  evils  of  a  government  by  prerogative  and  by 
such  engines  as  the  star-chamber,  in  the  place  of  a  government 
by  law :  and  the  son  may  be  well  excused  if  found  manifesting  x 
sympathy  in  this  respect  with  his  sire.  He  is  described  as  a  per- 
son of  graceful  presence,  though  we  do  not  derive  this  impresada 
from  the  representation  of  him  by  Vandyke.  The  greatest 
decorum  was  observable  in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  the 
government  of  his  household ;  and  the  same  ides  of  regWarS^' 
and  habitual  self-control,  was  conveyed  by  his  measured  ooir^pP 
sation,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  ldmserTQii 
debate.  His  observations,  which  were  never  trivial  or  '  jttfterp 
nent,  appear  to  have  derived  much  weight  from  the  ^libeniitibsi 
which  characterized  his  manner  as  a  speaker,  and  wuldi \  &Jt0&t 
to  strengthen  the  favourable  estimate  generally  enterafte&^ntlt 
regard  to  his  understanding  and  integrity.  In  the  d&p^t£'beifcw*w 
the  army  and  parliament  in  1647,  he  withdrew  tpiftfWHBK 
not  with  die  view  of  setting  up  the  power  of  the  sworoV'liotfitfw 
hope  of  accomplishing  a  more  equitable  settlement  by  ittfeanai'ljf 
the  council  of  officers,  and  the  independent  minority  4 
conipanied  him  from  the  Commons,  than  could  oc '  I 
from   the    king,    or    from    the    presbyteriari    n 

ruled  at  Westminster.     It  was  natural,  when  all  w .... 

had  failed,  that*  man  who  could  boast  of  baring  tHe^o! 
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Charlemagne  in  his  veins,  should  concur  in  the  measures,  which 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  was  a  person  of  much  higher  reputation.  Before 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  Essex  had  been  engaged  in 
the  Palatine  war,  and  in  the  service  of  (ho  United  Provinces, 
His  strong  feeling  as  a  Protestant,  which  led  him  to  the  Palati- 
nate, was  connected  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty.  No  argument 
or  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of 
any  middle  course  toward  Strafford;  and  when  the  moment  fop 
unsheathing  the  sword  arrived,  no  man  hazarded  his  life  more 
willingly  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament.  His  enemies  were  con- 
strained to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  devoid  of  all  selfish  ambi-r 
tion  ;  as  little  concerned  about  titles  or  preferments  of  any  sort.] 
as  constant  and  ingenuous  in  his  friendships;  and  as  incapable  of 
a  dishonourable  action  toward  his  greatest  enemy,  or  for  the  sake 
of  any  possible  object  His  great  defect,  according  to  these  per- 
sons, was  a  weakness  of  judgment,  which  taught  him  to  think  too 
favourably  of  his  confederates,  and  of  their  intentions,  and  also  of 
his  own  power  to  control  the  elements  which  he  did  much  to  pat 
into  motion.  But  these  errors,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  'were; 
those  of  a  generous  nature,  and  such  as  a  wiser  man  in  the 
same  circumstances  might  well  have  entertained.  The  two 
houses,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  raised  by  their  authority,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
high  trust  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  whole  party.  He  felt, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Parliament, much  as  South- 
ampton, and  some  others,  felt  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  king,-r-. 
and  was,  in  consequence,  more  desirous  of  augmenting  it  only  bo 
far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  a  salutary  adjustment  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  than  of  seeking  the  absolute  ascendancy  of 
either  party.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  slow  hesitating 
policy  which  was  the  natural  effect  of  such  views,  tended  to  hold 
the  war  in  a  perpetual  oscillation,  rather  than  to  bring  about* 
peace  of  any  kind.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  timid  and  dan- 
gerous policy  that  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  all  the  then-  existing  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  Essex  among  the  rest,  of  their  military 
commissions,  leaving  them,  at  the  same  time,  eligible  to  subsei 
que  nt  re-election  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Houses.  There  in 
reason  to  believe  that  this  proceeding  was  not  agreeable  to  Essex* 
and  the  Parliament  endeavoured  to  guard  against  his  probablei 
displeasure  by  recording  its  grateful  testimony  to  his  past  services,. 
He  had  indeed  always  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  courage!! 
and  though  he  lived  to  see  the  constitution  in  church  a*d-, 
state  broken  in  upon  to  a  much,  greater  extent  than  he.  ap^, 
proved,  he  never  betrayed  the  slightest  disposition  to  forsake  his 
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old  friends.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  l&Uk,  arid wa»bom«di 
with  «i  stately  funeral  at  the  charge  of  the  nation*. 

The  Earl  of  Manchester  possessed  all  the  integrity*  the  sense 
of  honour,  the  lore  of  freedom,  and  the  manly  generosity  of  top* 
per,  by  which  Essex  was  distinguished,  and  excelled  him>  »n»  dp< 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  in  a  polished  mildness  of  sentiment^ 
which  he  retained  unimpaired  amidst  the  excess  and  violence  in- 
separable from  civil  war.     No  man  drew  his  sword  with  greater* 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  tn  b*  em- 
ployed, and   no  man   was  more  concerned  to  limit  the  evils 
attendant  on  such  contests  by  every  possible  exercise  of  humility 
and  courtesy.     On  bis  first  appearance  in  public  life^,  he  was 
known  as  Lord  Mandeville ;  and  subsequently,  through  the'flK 
fluence  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  he  had  become  connected  by- 
marriage,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  as  baron  of  Kimbolton.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Buck* 
ingham,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wavjrkk;  and, 
during    the    twelve    years    of    misrule    which    pveoeded   uW 
Long  Parliament,  he  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of-  the 
popular  party,  that  we  find  Lord  Kimbolton  die  only  peer  w± 
peached  by  the  king  with  the  five  members.     In  religum^fce  ins? 
a  Presbyterian,  and  if  liable  to  censure  at  all,  it  was  mainly  o*; 
the  ground  of  his  leaning  too  readily  to  the  side  of  intolsftttsy 
from  his  sympathy  with  that  party.     He  was  also -of  the  tsmesy 
mind  with  those  who  were  not  so  much  desirous  of  conqneotjj-aa 
of  that  moderate  amount  of  advantage,  which  they  flattered  thtiSK 
selves  would   suffice  to  bring  about  the  most  desirable  •*£" 
tlement    The  course  of  events  tended  very  soon  to  show  the- 
fallacy  of  such  hopes,  and  he  would  at  any  time  have  gladly  re- 
signed a  commission,  which  he  had  accepted  with  reluctanoc,  — j\ 
which  demanded  a  sort  of  ability  and  experience  that  Us  inodisti 
and  good  sense  would  not  allow  him  to  suppose  he  postfesseifr 
But  to  be  removed  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  wo  so  -little ; 
palatable  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  that  time  to  private  tififcapd- 
kept  himself  wholly  free  from  the  struggle  of  partiesv  until  the. 
moment  arrived  for  restoring  the  monarchy  in  the  pcriesklof 
Charles  II.     Of  Manchester,  as  of  Falkland,  we  may  say,  thaftfrt 
was  so  far  a  wise  and  good  man,  as  generally  to  discern'  vhemitht * 
path  of  justice  and  humanity  lay,  and  was  disposed,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  walk  in  it,*  but  he  lacked  that  deeper  knowledge  *f 
human  nature,  and  that  firm  texture  of  intellect,  which  was  ao: 
necessary  to  the  steady  prosecution  of  a  great  object}  when-tob- 
not  only  opposed  by  the  most  determined  and  reckless  temper^ 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  placed,  perhaps,  at  imminent  haaeroVby- 
the  weakness  or  treachery  of  avowed  friends*     The  infirmities  ofi 
our  poor  nature  do  not  often  take  the  sagacious  by:  surprise, 


.  ■!■.:!. 


* hi* passionbor  conscience  swayed Jriroylw<was*.4indeubtedly**ne 
'arf4h^/<uuWbe«ikl  with  »«tot  Jifl^llyihaT^iieeB-^Qonciei  to 
4tk»tg9vamjaejit  of  ^horchoT  Steto;  niidVd|je&fore»M^ 
4  looked  upon  as  >no  ill  omen  for  peaee^iandrwasieaee*dingljr 
*]amtenfted bf  tbatfparty  ,y  which  hadscroeeHailin^iahsolntoeeit* 
*ftdenee-inanyHmanl^an  ^ltiau1  He  di$piaw^  fi^eatiKtivi^Mi 
Warwickshire,  and  ur  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^; but  was  tbttm 
1643,  when  about  to  besiege  a  por^  of  royalists  who  had  takwi 
possession  of  Lichfield  cathedral.  Charles  mined h&n in  one. of 
bia 'proclamations  as  a  person  whom  he  had  detertnined  to  proee-> 
cute- for  treason.  h;m-. 

*fQ£  'Lord  Wharton,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  a  person 
of  unblemished  reputation,  that  he  always  acted  with  Broobe,  and 
appears  to  have  shared  in  his  sentiments  in  nearly  all  respects. 
I*  the  second  year  of  the  war,  not  more  than  twenty  peers  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  upper  house.  Of  this  number  we. 
hare  mentioned  seven*  and  of  the  remaining  thirteen  history  has 
Bathing'  very  material  to  report  :•— they  were,  the  Earls  of.  &ent» 
Lincoln*  Rutland,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Mulgrave,  Denbigh,  Stan** 
fofd,  and  Bolinbroke ;  ana  the  Lords  Dacres,  Grey,  of  Wariie* 
Willougbby,  of  Parham,  Howard,  of  Eserick,  RedbJbrt,  and  Re* 
fcarts* 

t. It  is  to  the  lower  house  that  we  must  look  for  the  men  who 
were  most  aware  of  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  principles  in-r 
vfclved  in  this  contest,  and  who  were  alone  capable  of  prosecuting 
their  objects  with  vigour  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  amidst  the 
infirmities  and  changes  of  popular  feeling.  The  conduct  of  the-, 
king  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  could  not  fail  to  generate  strong? 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  fair  promises  which  were  so  firfceiy 
made  by  him  soon  afterwards;  and  the  popular  leader  were  ae*' 
cordingly  resolved,  as  we  have  before  observed^  on  prevent 
iag  any  settlement,  which  should  leave  their  own  fitted  -or  that 
of  the  constitution,  dependent  on  the  temper  of  the  monarch 
This  determination  they  avowed  freely  in  their  private  confer 
rences,  and  it  appeared  in  effect  in  all  their  documents  and  pro* 
ceedings*  To  question  the  general  integrity  of  their  .conduct  in 
anting  on  this  policy,  is  to  dispose  of  evidence  so  as  to  reduce  the 
story  of  the  past  to  a  chaos  of  uncertainties.  Something  of  th* 
humane  regard  which  served,  in  many  cases,  to  sober  the  ardent 
adherence  felt  by  these  men  to  the  public  interests,  we  may  pefr 
ceive  in  a  letter  adressed  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  by  his  old  fhend 
Sir  William  Waller— an  able  parliamentary  general,  whose  suo» 
oesses  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  procured  him  the  name 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Hopton  solicited  an  interview,  after 
the  two  friends  had  drawn  the  sword  on  opposite  sides.  Waller 
returns  for  answer;  '  My  affections  to  you  are  so  unchangeable, 
'that  hostility  itself  cannot  violate:  my  friendship  to  your  per- 
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assistance  of  so*  wise  a  head  in  prosecuting1  his  new^poKc^^iwBct 
two  natures  less  adapted  for  co-operation  could  hafnUyiihawfaeeit 
brought  together.     Say  spoke  of  the  experience  of'  liquilyao  m 
school  of  instruction  in  the  mystery  of  govermaentrp'fmdi'tllaty 
in  the  esteem  of  the  shallow  personage  whom  the  jkin£  dMiJgfatodrrtaf 
honour,  was  to  become  a  pedant.  He  dwelt  also  oo  &  neoesntybi 
carrying  out  certain  vigorous  plans  of  reforomtien;aiidfiaipi«fe^' 
ment,  but  to  act  on  such  bold  projects  was  to  Jefflsttttioriuatfce 
state,  and  to  hazard  its  existence.   All  hope  of  any  changed*  the 
better  by  means  of  such  an  instrument  being  vain,  StBftm qcd 
from  the  court  to  the  country,  and  watched  with  soliotadfefetenp 
incident  which  seemed  to  promise  that  the  time  would  ctfmr  iulwhbh 
it  might  be  possible  to  place  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  mhrtmH 
ment  under  some  wholesome  control.  During  the  gloomy  intera! 
from  1028  to  1640,  no  man  did  so  much  to  sustain  the  feopea^ond 
to  regulate  -the  proceedings  of  the  popular  ^paxty  thvongh  >&*• 
kingdom  ;  nor  was  his  reputation  as  a  person  of  emment  oapackyv 
of  sound  views,  and  of  great  firmness  of  temper,  confined  tow* 
party.     In  parliament,  he  always  spoke  with  -effect^  and  w^frihai 
first  peer  who  declared  against  episcopacy.      ^^  ;r  HKrifrrntihr  * 
with   tlie  bishops,   he  was  for  from  meaning  it*  ■  deritt9y>  >w 
whole  fabric  of  the  church,  as   Clarendon  is  pleased  to  assert? 
nor  was  it  ever  his  purpose  to  detract  from  the' Teal  streOgtbbf 
the  monarchy  or  of  the  peerage.     The  king,  however,  k«il  in 
regard  him  as  so  hostile  to  the  just  pretensions  of  the  ctown^lUt' 
in  a  royal  proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  commenewrttnal1 
war,  the  name  of  Say  appears  in  a  list  of  persons  excepted;  Mb • 
pardon,  and,  on  that  account,  he  was  refused  a  safe  conamttomkfmt 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the  royal 
sioners  at  Oxford.     His  last  effort  to  save  the  constitution 
the  treaty  of  Newport,  where,   had  bis  advice  been  takoBjitbr* 
king  might  have  reguined  his  throne,  and,  by  degrees,  m  nmdi 
of  his  power  as  would  have  been  compatible  with  any  feeling?  of' 
safety  on  the  port  of  his  opponents.     Say  lived  to  nnn  tfaf  lUotlf  I 
ration,  and  the  noble  doings  that  followed.  ■.  *■  rum  .«son9i 

■  Lord  Brooke  entered  into  the  views  of  Say  on  all  tHe  poiMtho*> 
liave  mentioned.  He  had  not  the  same  acquaintance  wfth<i)QSifcyi 
but  participated  more  freely  in  the  views  andthe'BpiHttoftikli 
puritans,  so  as  to  be  governed  in  his  public  condnot'ta^a  gnMttfl 
measure  by  his  religious  feelings*  lie  not  nnfrcqiiyntlj  ipipijft 
extempore  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain  and  soltimw;  ikfcwir> 
described  by  Richard  Baxter,  as  one  of  those  superior  naftmtf' 
who  pass  from  the  disorders  of  the  best  social  system  on  earthy** 
contemplate  the  perfect  economy  of  a  celestial  commoiMfaQUfc> 
'They  who  were  acquainted  with  him,'  says  Clarendon,' *boliav«d- 
'him  to  be  well  natured  and  just;  and  rather  seduced  'Ond'oato* 

'  rupted  in  his  understanding,  than  perverse  and  w*ftHrwHWL;  WlnHhU 
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*  his  passions  or  conscience  swayed  khimy)ae<wast.,u»deubtedtoH 
'of those  wha  could  with  aaeet  dim^ltyihaTOibeeii'SeoonGae*1  to 
'the  government  of  -Church  or  State;  atod^fl^foreyUs^eBllljMi 
'looked  upon  as  no  illosaen  for  yemt^^ia^\W9B]UDDe^af^ifi 
'  lamented  by  that  party  j.  which  WiecBseeUftitmtfeiahtehtoeQii'i 
'fidejieoinany  inantaan  taJum*1  He  difptap^flrteatJ^vijy.ift 
Warwickshire,  and  in  other  parts  of  thekiogwrn^lrat  was  that  A 
1643,  when  about  to  besiege  a  j*rty  of  royalists  who  had  takes 
possession  of  Lichfield  cathedral  Charles  mmedkhimtiift.one»af} 
his  proclamations  as  a  person  whom  he  bad  determined  to  proee^ 
cute* for  treason*  .     mw.    •.:;   *■■  ".«■;.  •■  ■■.  moVi 

Of  Lord  Wharton,  it  may  suffice  to  say, that  h»wasaporatai 
of  unblemished  reputation,  that  he  always  acted  with  Qroobe^  and) 
appears  to  have  shared  in  his  sentiments  in  nearly. ail  respects* .- 
In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  not  more  than  twenty  peers  wex* 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  upper  house.  -  Of  this  number  we> 
hare  mentioned  seven*  and  of  the  remaining  thirteen  history  has 
Bathing*  rery  material  to  report  :~^they  were,  die  Earls  of  .i&eatj, 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Mulgrave,  Denbigh,  Stars* 
fotd,  and  Bolinbroke ;  ana  the  Lords  Degree,  Grey*  of  Warlte*i 
Willoughby,  of  Parham,  Howard,  of  Eeerick,  Rechtort,  and  Be»? 
bafts*  ■.  r-iiv. 

i  It  is  to  the  lower  house  that  we  must  look  for  the  men  wW 
were  most  aware  of  the  extent  and  bearing  of  4ha  principles  iari; 
vetoed  in  this  contest,  and  who  were  alone  capable  .of  proeectttingy. 
their  objects  with  vigour  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  amidst  tta 
infirmities  and  changes  of  popular  feeling.    The  conduct  of  the* 
king  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  could  not  mil  to  generate  strong; 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  fair  promises  which  were1  so. freely* 
made  by  him  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  popular  leaden  were  ao* 
cordingly  resolved,  as  we  have  before  observed^  on  prevents 
ing  any  settlement,  which  should  leave  their  own  fate,  •ortbat^ 
of  the  constitution,  dependent  on  the  temper  of  the  monarchy 
rrhis  determination  they  avowed  freely  in  their  private  confa*.. 
rences,  and  it  appeared  in  effect  in  all  their  documents  aadpror 
ceedings.    To  question  the  general  integrity  of  their  coiduct  in 
acting  on  this  policy,  is  to  dispoee  of  evidence  so  as  to  reduce  th* 
story  of  the  past  to  a  chaos  of  uncertainties*    Something  of  th* 
humane  regard  which  served,  in  many  cases,  to  sober  the  ardent 
adherence  felt  by  these  men  to  the  public  interests,  we  may  pefn, 
ceive  in  a  letter  adressed  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  by  his  old  friend 
Sir  William  Waller— an  able  parliamentary 'general,  whose  sue* 
cesses  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  procured  him  the  nana, 
of  William  the  Conqueror.     Hopton  solicited  an  interview,  after. 
the  two  friends  had  drawn  the  Sword  Oft  opposite  sides.    Waller 
returns  for  answer;  '  My  affections  to  you  are  so  anohaageabkv 
'(hat  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  frisaiMbip  to  your .ytrr 
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<  son,  but  I  must  be  true  to  the  cause  whereinllaetvek  >  Inhmftld 
6  on  you  according  to  your  desire,  but  that  1  leokioa  ]pm  m 
«  gaged  in  that  party  beyond  the  possibility,  ofTetwajundidnaeri 
'quently  incapable  of  being  wrought  upon  by  any  jfBimmmm» 

*  That  great  God,  .who  is  the  searcher  of  all  heartejj  li  ijbm  lEJih 
what  a  sad  fear  L  go  upon  this  servioe„and  with  whaaperftot  hl» 

'  I  detest  a  war  without  an  enemy.  But  I-look-Kifmitevm 
4 opus  Domini!  We  are  both  on  the  stage,  and  maat><acL  than 
' parts  that  are  assigned  to  us  in  this  tragedy ;  but  let  a*<U<i*4» 

*  the  way  of  honour,  and  without  personal  aairaosity/  And  irte 
what  we  know  of  llopton,  we  may  well  believe,  he  abased  fiillynm' 
his  friend  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  in*  the  genenms^lattank* 
that  attended  die  performance  of  the  service  which  ifcisapsredi<f» 

On  no  character  in  our  history  have  the  enemiea  of  Aaedaa 
looked  witli  a  more  evil  eye  than  upon  John  Hampden.  .  Hk 
good  points  stand  out  so  beautifully,  and  his<  toe«alK>rtj  i 
was  so  singularly  cautious  and  faultless,  as  to  render  him  a  mi 
welcome  object  to  the  diseased  vision  of  hia  namilmtn  -  Jt»i% 
indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  patriotism  so  bold  andi 
mined,  in  alliance  with  so  much  reflection, 
urbanity.  The  several  parts  of  his  character  might  hfc&ud  i* 
different  men  in  many  countries,  but  where  to  look  for  taw  all 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions  we  hardly  fanrir.  Miw 
D'Israeli's  labours  have  tended  rather  to  augment  thantdinkieV 
the  fame  of  this  extraordinary  person ;  particularly*  by  atomy 
that  his  religion,  instead  of  consisting  of  the  '  mysterioe*  jaivdav 
'  and  vulgar  hypocrisy,'  which  Hume  has  imputed  to  him  minimi 
« coadjutors,  was  a  system  which  embraced  the  moat  lofty*  theamp 
chastened  and  regulated  by  the  discoveries  peculiar  to  rhiis(ianhj» 
and  expressed  on  ordinary  occasions  in  a  language  which- the 
refined  taste  must  approve.  Warburton  has  justly  oboeroed, 
Clarendon's  account  of  Hampden  shows,  in  every  line, 
historian  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and'  honoaevhet 
acting  upon  wrong  principles — that  is,  upon  principlae  whiefaled 
him  to  assert  the  rights  of  tlie  parliament,  and  to  limit  die  pMe* 
of  the  crown  so  far  as  should  appear  necessary  to  preeenra  the 
liberties  of  the  community  against  future  injuriea*fnmi  tkaft^qaear. 
ter.  But  we  find  nothing  in  the  solemn  reasoning  o£.the  km* 
torian,  or  in  tlie  boisterous  dogmatism  of  Ida  eoaamei 
to  satisfy  us  that  the  principles  of  the  patriot  were  afcjali 
vulnerable  than  his  conduct.  Clarendon  describee  Hampden  «* 
the  most  popular  man  in  parliament,  at  a  time  when  lie  i»  obliged 
himself  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Commons  manifeated  *  a<maefr 

*  excellent  spirit.'  But  when  the  crisis  arrived  in  which. tbe.Ue* 
torian  and  tlie  patriot  chose  different  aides,  the  wisdom  of  the  latte* 
is  described  as  '  cunning,  deep  design,'  and  *  craft ;'.  hie  ee)( 
government  and  courtesy  become  a  *  mask;9  hii  nppaeitifm  tnjiev 
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muse  not  admitted,   with  others,  tO<  a  plice^bf  tmt  there; 
r;  X^Wfr  faia  ability  in  council ;  his  address  as  a  Bjtefeker*;   his  skill 
^SiDgoverning  individuals  and  parties;  arid  his  rare  adntfxture  of 
1ii*theught  and  activity,  are  all  viewed  as  s<ynra»y  attributes  e»-* 
lowering  him  to  do  *  mischief/     When.  'the  chancellor   of 
human .  nature,'  was  employed  in  furnishing  this  'elaborate  and 
artful  account  of  the  mind  of  Hampden,  he  was-  far,  we  may  *top± 
pose;  from  suspecting  the  kind  of  curiosity  that)  Would  be  presented 
to  (the  men  of  future  times  by  this  working  of  his4  own:     It  »  plain^ 
from  all  that  he  has  said  about  Hampden,  that  he  had  ito  real  fault' 
to  Jay  to  his  charge;  and  that  m  the  total  absence  of  faets  to  his*1 
mind,  be  restricted  himself  to  the  kind  of  insinuations  that  may' 
bw  conveyed  by  single  terms,  or  by  that  artful  mode  of  expression 
which  leads  the  unsuspecting  to  conclusions  which  it  would  not  b^ 
expedient  directly  to  assert,     Much  of  this  wily  course  of  pw-w 
ceeding  we  may  put  down  to  prejudice;  but  more,  to  a  narrow" 
feeling  of  mortification,  on  seeing  so  much  worth  on  the  side'  of 
a&  enemy.     Falkland,  more  calm,  and  less  liable  to  be  misled <tty' 
iftovgulated  feeling  than  Clarendon,  always  judged  more  con^etf^1 
ofi  the.  character  of  Hampden.  ■■;•»"  ' 

(lAflKttig  the  leading  men  of  that  age  who  did  a  willing*  homage 
to  ithe  almost  faultless  combination   of  intellectual  and  niotttl; 
qualities  in  the  character  of  Hampden,  particular  mentioirslitftilA* 
bft  made  of  Pym — a  statesman  whose  influence  in  the  Gonlmons 
and/  the  capital  was  so  great,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Pat*" 
lmment,  as  to  have  procured  him  among  his  enemies^  the  sai*- 
castie  appellation  of  'king  Pym.*     Mr.  Forster  has  done  good 
sendee    oy   concentrating    our  hitherto    scattered    information7 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  distinguished  patriot     Pym  Wag'a- 
native   of  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  in   Pembroke    College; 
Qodbrd*   Under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  he  obtannmfe" 
place  in  the  Exchequer,  and  a  seat  in  die  parliaments  of  1614* 
and;  1620.     In  the  year  1614,  he  was  committed  to  the  Totterj " 
with.  Coke  and   Selden,   as  the  punishment  of  advocating  the' 
'  rights  and  franchise'  of  the  Commons  with  a  zeal  which  made" 
him,  obnoxious  to  the  crown.      In  our  parliamentary  history 
of  r  the  next  thirty  years  his  name  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
his- course  as  a  public  man  exhibits  no  shadow  of  change;  except 
that'  of  a  growing  attachment  to  the  principles  of  his  early  days. 
In*  the  short  parliament  of  1640,  and  in  the  long  parliment  soon' 
afterwards  assembled,  he  made  his  appearance  with  the  reput&tSott 
of -possessing  admirable  talents  for  business*  and  a  better  acquaint- 
ance than  any  other  man  with  all  the  forms  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings.    His  physical,  as  well  as  his  mental  energies;  wefife?' 
lyiown  to  be  extraordinary;   and*   together  with-  his  uifetfHied1 
integrity,    his  searching    and    comprehensive \  views  of  piibHe' 
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questions,  his  leomno  courage,  his  firmness  o£  purpose,  and  bis 
natural,  earnest,  and  often  must  commanding  eloquence,  tended  tu 
place  him.  in  1610  in  tlie  distinguished  position  winch  he  filled  from 
tliat  time  in  the  view  of  three  kingdoms.  He  not  only  led  the  pru- 
secutlons  against  Strafford,  to  which  scarcely  any  of  bjs  contempo- 
raries would  have  been  competent,  but  did  more  than  any  other  per r 
soil  to  urge  his  party  onward,  uuawed  bv  the  opposition  of  the  court. 
orthe  popular  agitations  of  that  crisis.  Two  years,  however,  ofsudi 
labour  as  devolved  on  Pym  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strafford, 
often  leaving  him  not  more  than  two  hours  of  the  twenty-four  for 
repose,  proved  sufficient  to  break  down  even  bis  capability  of  ex* 
ertion.  The  beautiful  Lady  Carlisle,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  a  numerous  class 
of  females,  who  meddled  considerably  in  that  age  with  politirai 
struggle  and  intrigue  ;  and  having,  m  order  to  gratify  this  uu- 
womanly  passion,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  .Stratford,  she  after- 
wards, for  the  same  object,  bestowed  similar  attention  ou  Pym. 
That  her  acquaintance  with  either  of  these  great  men  was  formed 
with  any  impure  intention,  will  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  little  we  know  concerning  the  history  of  that 
singular  woman.  Scandal,  however,  of  this  sort,  was  insinuated 
at  the  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  credited  by  Baxter,  is  manifest 
from  the  confidence  with  which  that  strict  divine  has  spoken  of  the 
religious  character  of  this  patriot,  assigning  him  a  place  with 
Lord  Brooke,  in  the  better  commonwealth  of  the  skies ;  and,  it  m 
certain,  that  ho  died  giving  expression  to  sentiments  which  breath* 
the  spirit  of  asober  Christianity  and  asound  patriotism. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  acted  with  so  much  effect  during  the 
twenty  years  which  preceded  the  restoration,  was  son  of  the  PriFV 
Counsellor  of  the  same  name.  Having  graduated  at  Oxford,  as  it 
student  of  Magdalen  College,  he  visited  France,  spent  some 
tune  at  Geneva,  and  returned  to  England  much  dissatisfied  both 
with  the  worship  and  polity  of  the  English  church.  The  postare 
of  affairs  at  that  juncture  afforded  him  little  opportunity  for  dif- 
fusing his  principles  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  he  found 
no  man  more  opposed  to  his  uncourtly  novelties  than  his  fiitlurr. 
But  his  nature  was  of  that  bold  and  ardent  complexion,  which 
generally  creates  occasions  for  action  in  one  direction,  if  shut  out 
from  them  in  another.  Under  this  impulse,  Vane  transport M 
himself  to  New  England,  and  so  far  commended  himself  to  tin- 
exiled  puritans  and  nonconformists  of  whom  thai  colony  was 
composed,  as  to  be  elected  governor  the  year  after  his  landing. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  views  at  that  time 


concern!  ijt; 


the  province  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  in 
substance  those  which  he  defended  with  so  much  ability  at  a  later 
period,  and  on  that  point  the  pious  settlers  in  New  England  hail 
still  most  of  thera  something  to   learn.      The   majority   wer» 


£*!#*&  ^Wanne^  dicing JfaB^^£]fafo,f        6$» 

npt  prepared  to  adopt  h:a  more  perfect  theory  of  liberty  of 
^s&eheeVtJioiugn,  many  embraced  It  with  great  earnestness,  as 
f&4Wi  jjbing'ijettWary  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  their  infant 
ft&K.  .Vp'rip;  dissafaffed,  apparently  with  the  measure  of  his  success 
ib''tte''NeW-VVoVidi sbop  returned  to  England  ;  where  lie  married 
a'Wty  i)f  gd&t  fem%;  listened  to  the  lectures  of  his' father  on  the 
JifijibrfeUlce  of  avoiding  all  singularity  of  opinion  or  conduct;  and, 
(trough  his  influence,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy.  His 
nrbsequejit  friendship  with  Pym,  and  adherence  to  the  popular 
party,'  are  attributed  by  Clarendon  to  the  '  disobligation '  put 
3bon  bts  father,  who  coveted  the  title  of  Baron  of  Raoy,  but  was 
<ftdn)ed  to  see  that  honour  conferred  ou  Strafford.  The  historian, 
JSatfever,  has  said  enough  before  concerning  Vane,  to  place  us  in 
jjWttefeloh  of  a  more  adequate  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
The' roan  who  fonnd  his  views  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty  but  imperfectly  realized  in  Geneva  or  New  England, 
dn(t  who  was  Withal  a  man  not  to  be  deterred  from  avowing  his 
opinions  by  little  calculations  of  loss  or  danger,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  long  in  deciding  as  to  the  choice  which  it  became 
Hh)  to  make  when  the  struggle  had  really  com  me  need  between  the 
rjarliaineiit  011  the  one  side,  and  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy  on 
tHe'Wber.  That  he  was  '  a  man  of  great  natural  parts,  of  quick 
•^hception, and  very  ready,  sharp,  and  weighty  expression;1  and 
altogether  an  extraordinary  person,  is  admitted   by  Clarendon. 


•;  same  writer  further  describes  him  as  a  man  of  * 


fry  pro- 


•toimd  dissimulation.'  We  have  no  knowledge,  however,  of  any 
tftfng  of  this  description,  as  proved  against  him,  in  reality  so  cen- 
surable as  are  some  things  of  the  same  kind  which  Clarendon  has 
proved  against,  himself.  In  tact,  the  self-compJacency  of  fhw 
statesman  appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  when 
he  has  once  imputed  duplicity  to  Ins  opponents,  the  practice  of  that 
vjee  to  almost  any  extent  on  his  own  part  must  become  venial  and 
eteri  praiseworthy.  We  much  suspect  that  the  charge  of  con- 
cealment and  cunning  so  often  preferred  in  the  '  History  of  the 
Rebellion'  against  the  most  virtuous  men  of  those  times,  owes  its 
origin,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  distrust  which  the  patriots  were 
soon  obligedto  entertain  as  to  the  political  integrity  of  the  author 
of'-ttett  work.  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  kept  up  the 
appearance  of  a  coadjutor,  that  he  might  act  with  more  effect  as 
an  ;ehemy,  by  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  a  spy-  and  the  double 
JeiuVr  is  nota  man  to  be  pleased  with  being  outwitted.  Wedo 
rrfrt  mean  to  insinuate  that  Vane  was  a  person  of  such  nice  moral 
sentiment  as  to  be  incapable  of  opposing  craft  to  craft— the 
manner  m  which  he  conducted  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  might, 
perhaps,  be  appealed  to  as  showing  the  cuntrary.  All  we  mean 
to  affirm  is,  that  he  was  not  more  a  dissembler  tiian  almost  any 
irian'of  the  same  general  capacity,  and  in  the  same  circumstances, 
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would  have  been,  wad  fiat  Clareridou  is» 'by  to  toting 'ttfcii 
vidual  entitled  to  cast  die  first  stone  at  him  *>tkftt  aecdtfflt."  lOfa 
the  whole,  he  was  a  man  of  good  average  virtae  ;3M  'idfltijpMAH, 
from  his  hatred  of  all  ecclesiastical  intolerance;  to  fejtalflktfn, Uttfc 
the  force  of  untoward  circumstances,  more  tiiatffhnhf&Mef  pits 
ference;  and  a  visionary  in  theology,  from  htfting  letiM  Id 
▼iew  religion  as  an  object  of  feeling  and  imwkmtfeMli  ifeOre'lfctti 
of  the  understanding ;  the  latter  faculty,  made  W  beUt  wJA  &> 
much  force,  in  his  case,  on  questions  of  policy,  being*  rafcely  ex- 
tended beyond  that  circle.  As  a  religious  reformer,  htt  first  j>oti- 
tion  was  that  of  an  opponent  of  the  bishops;  his  iMesty'flrfeh 
antagonist  of  the  presbyterians,  as  soon  as  that  party  ttelfayed  a 
disposition  to  act  upon  the  persecuting  policy  of  their  predecessor*. 
In  regard  to  the  state,  his  first  object  was  die  refbrmafiott  tf 
abuses ;  but  as  the  anger  of  parties  became  more  intense^  he 
joined  in  the  demand  for  new  securities  in  the  shapO  rfiftraadkcii 
tlie  old  landmarks  of  the  constitution ;  and,  in  ffte  enttj  atiovtti 
himself  the  advocate  of  a  republic,  as  being'  tfce  only  artfhMt 
government  which  could  hold  forth  to  the  people  the|ttGHiiflte4JFtth 
equal  liberty.  He  would  have  been  a  party  to  the  (4e))tiaHkAi  of 
the  king,  but  was  opposed  to  his  execution.  When,  howdyfci/tte 
commonwealth  was  established,  it  was  pre-emiaerftly^i  Af- 
fluence of  his  genius,  industry,  and  generous  •exaniple^AJt 
made  it  so  formidable  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  tfc&'ttiltffy 
which  he  thus  incurred,  we  must  attribute  his  judicial  ittttifcjfct 
the  Restoration.  i-nOV 

Oliver  Saint-John,  was  one  of  the  many  persona  wb^whife 
Charles  governed  without  a  parliament,  were  accustomed  <6  IMU 
private  conferences  on  the  state  of  affairs,  in  die  hope  of  b?lrijftii| 
back  the  constitution  from  its  abeyance.  Some  politic*!  pipits 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  friends  exposed  'hfftn  tiHttt 
time  to  trouble  in  the  star-chamber.  Soon  afterwards,  to'titMm- 
guished  himself  as  counsel  for  Hampden,  in  the  com  dflllp- 
money.  Subsequently,  he  was  called  into  frequeftt  ptafcAWw 
similar  questions,  which  made  him  increasingly  obnotiiWtftt  lfce 
court,  and  tended  to  strengthen  his  feeling  of  hostility  tigtAiife%. 
He  was  much  confided  in  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  arttftoy  riellty 
the  whole  of  the  liberal  party,  but  was  a  man  of  esfeiertfcHPtalfc 
from  the  beginning,  gloomy  in  his  aspect,  and  ttatBrVetl  *}ti& 
unamiable  in  his  manners.  His  language  when  engaged  <1fc&ttfe 
prosecution  of  Strafford,  bespoke  him  a  person  wW'wtfd$ilMt 
scruple  to  put  violence  in  the  place  of  law,  when  anyWitUBft 
excuse  might  be  urged  for  so  doing.  He  continued  to'mflWitl 
the  current  of  affairs,  in  some  degree,  until  the  ascendancy  W fc>dtf> 
well,  always  manifesting  the  same  harsh  uncompromising't^ft^ft 

Saint- John  excelled  as  a  popular  advocate.  He-  ha^nft ^ex- 
tension to  the  general  erudition  of  Selden,  or  to  th»ect$tiA£tifcftl 
learning  of  Prynne.     The  judicial  and  scholar-like  impartiality  of 
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I   tfrp-  former,-  was  not  •  at  all  to  bi$  taste ;  and  the  impassioned)  tofr- 
I  t^*rament  of  the  latter,  particularly,  wheft  referring  to  j  questions 
|  jnigely  religious,  was  hardly  more  acceptable  to'Wm. ;  .Botbtkebe 
|  ^(iwyers,  however,  were  capable  of  producing  atroogajftpressiene 
I  _^f|.  the  party  with  which  they  acted,  though  theytffareiy  acted.to- 
I  tgeih?r.     Prynne,  as  a  leader  of  the  presbyterians,»  imbibed  their 
i  rflppnt  of  intolerance  to  the  full.     SeJdeu  twaa>  plac&d  -at  .the 
i  ,  bead  of  the  Erastians,  who  would  have  <lestro,yedrpriefttly  power 
,  _pf  every  sort  by  vesting  all  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
jj  ,in.  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.    Prynne,  indeed,  waa  indebted. to 
?    bis  sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  and  to  the  dogged  ha*~ 
^    <fchood  with  which  they  were  endured,  for; much  of  the  rgspeat 
i    which  he  enjoyed.     Selden,  who  was  known  to  be  deficient  i» 
(   tcourage  of  that  description,  based  bis  pretensions  on  hts-widdr 
compass  of  knowledge,  on  his  more  comprehensive  views,  and  on 
l     that  tone  of  moderation  which  Prynne  could  never  be  induced  tp 
regard  as  a  virtue.      In  short,  the  characters  of  these  raerl, 
though,  for  another  reason,  we  have  mentioned  them  together,  hairfe 
more  in  contrast  than  in  common.  v; 

...  When  fighting  the  battles  of  presbyterianism  in  the  commans, 
prynne  was  accustomed  to  look  for  aid  to  Derrzil  Hollis*  aftd 
Sir  Philip  -Stapleton.  Hollis  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
£tare,  and  had  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  df 
,  ftugkingham  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  as  to  have  suiiered  con- 
siderably from  the  resentment  of  the  court  In  the  new  Hoiise 
of  Commons  assembled  in  1640,  he  was  much  esteemed,  as  a  man 
qf  courage,  of  accomplished  parts,  and  liberal  views*  He  toot  no 
rait  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  the  earl  having  .been -.the 
husband  of  his  sister ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  manifested^ 
much  opposition  to  the  late  government,  that  the  name  of  Hoilii 
pocurs  in  the  list  of  the  five  members  impeached  by  the  king. 
Nothing,  however,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance; and  no  sooner  was  that  regulation  passed,- than  <hergaflg£ 
abundant  proof  that  neither  his  attachment  to  presby  teriani&ra,.  aar 
his  aversion  to  the  court,  were  at  all  so  strong  as  his  baUred^ofitke 
independents,  and  of  their  kindred  sectaries.  He  retained  bis 
place,  indeed,  as  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian*. so  long  asiit  wafe 
possible,  but  principally  because  he  regarded  that;  body  ias  the 
eply  power  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  possibles  being.- the 
king- to  reasonable  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to-  crush  the  Inda* 
pendents  on  the  other.  But  he  did  not  acquit  himself  welkin  4liif 
new  position.  The  ungenerous  scorn  with-  which  he  treated  thearmjft 
always  describing  them  as  a  mere  band  of  mercenaries,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  place  the  sovereign  power  in  the  tonds  of  the  council 
of  officers.  As  that  crisis  approached,  he  withdrew  to  .France* , Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  who  had  acted* with  him  in  all  hi*  measures, 
but  without  being  remarkable  for  either  goodwrevii,  or"  for  talent  of 
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any  kind,  followed  his  example,  and  died  soon  afterwards  at  Calais. 
From  the  time  when  the  military  become  ascendant,  tktf  mot 
of  government  pass  virtually,  if  not  formally,  from  the  hands  of 
senators  to  those  of  soldiers.  But  those  soldiers  were  '4*91 
citizens,  and  such  as  no  nation  in  Europe  beside  had  ttftas. 
We  have  already  occupied  so  much  greater  space  with  this  sufcjett 
than  we  had  intended,  that  we  must  not  touch  upon  the  efc*i*ctar+f 
the  military  chiefs,  who  come  into  prominence  a*  we  approved  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth.  Were  we  to  speak  at  all  of  €Mi- 
well,  we  should  be  disposed  to  do  so  at  some  length,  inasmuch  ss 
we  regard  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the  character  of  thaLfiXtia- 
ordinary  man  as  still  a  want  in  our  literature ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  characters  of  his  leading  coadjutors  in  the  field,  we  know  not 
where  to  look  for  them  developed  and  grouped  with  an  stkqfldte 
degree  of  attention  and  fairness.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
masses  whom  they  governed,  the  mind  of  such  men  as  Ludlow, 
Hutchinson,  Ireton,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Harrison,  is  in^sg 
the  roost  instructive  matters  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  period. 

But,  according  to  one  class  of  politicians,  the  lesson-  pre- 
eminently conveyed  by  the  reign  ot  Charles  the  First*  is  tktit 
which  points  to  the  necessity  of  always  looking  toward  til*  btopth 
lar  elements  of  the  constitution  with  the  greatest  possible  aeptie 
of  watchfulness  and  suspicion.     That  our  weak  point  is- ttrtrtyrll 
said  to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events  iof\ttit 
period.     We  are,  however,  unreasonable  enough  to  beKeW'tlgt 
nothing*  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  narrow  hasty  feasanfej^ 
which  has  led  to  this  conclusion.     We  should  rather  say*  thaMtt 
great  lesson  suggested  to  rulers  by  the  occurrences  of  tuft  agfe,  h 
one  which  calls  upon  them  to  regulate  their  course  by  a  das 
regard  to  the  land-marks  of  law  and  usage ;  and  to  exercise  their 
high  powers,  even  within  those  limits,  with  caution  and  modern^ 
tion ;  and  one  pointing,  above  all,  to  the  importance  of  a  character 
for  sincerity  and  truth-keeping,  in  the  case  of  the  govenrihg  na 
less  than  of  the  governed.     It  is  mainly  to  the  neglect  -of  seek 
things  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  popular  excesses 
It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the  extent  and  permau>ente*4f 
such  disorders  have  been  determined  in  nearly  all  cases  by  tip 
prevalence  and  power  of  the  causes  we  have  mentioned.     In  this 
of  commotion,  if  parties  are  without  a  character  for  truths  'tlte 
ground  for  mutual  trust  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  equal >adjtiitt 
ment,  and  nothing  remains,  but  conquest  to  the  one  skfe,  anciflttl^ 
jection  to  the  other — and  when  this  issue  is  realized,  a.  state  tf 
society  exists  which  has  ever  been  incompatible  with  equal  latfl 
or  good  government.     All  these  causes  of  inquietude,  rnnTaMrfni 
and  disaster,  are  but  too  manifest  in   the  character  aiid^ro- 
ceedings  of  the  king,  and  of  many,  who,  from  time  to.tirifcei 


tl1'! 
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UMurtoA  much  wflwenoewerliim;  A^w^i>#tdJbW  fctfjcfiptHents 
p**0>  feultieas ;  but  *ro  would  b*  nfatowtopcfc.  difrtiatflift  toaffimi, 
ftpt'jhe  excesses  of  democracy  in  that  a^,r)^reoth%7#*tu«tl 
effect  of  previous  excesses  elsewhere;   a^dhlJtef>r#o^(^^h- 


in|4ded  politicians,,  whose  ruling  passio*  w*u]df  is#*j&  <te<fe%  the 

of. IjMi  fellows, if  they  would pvt 
df  jueh  evils,  have  only  to.  be  careful  »ot  to/  (uiwrfi  ja^a^n^for 


few  of.  theii  fellows,  tf  they  would  provide  agtiiwtflte  docmpetffe 


thefts  .  .••U'j't.'iKjtnuv:  *«.»}  'i-»  *?trrJ» 

in  J  /  »    •  '•■•'•:  ^  ':••.   l! <»'•!■•■  ".■*»«   *yju 

■ 

lift    *'■./■  ,     •   :     '■•i:>j,-.  •  -.1-       J        ^  -     .     L  TV   4'.-   *?"*•*• 

A|&|  lh  Home  Education.  By  the  Author  of  <  Natural  .History +f 
lt  jljnfhugjasni.'     large  \%vao>    London;.  Jackson  andWaMordV;  1838. 

iJL.  WpRK  upon  almost  aay  Mbject  from  this  popular  wr^pr, 
j*!t  ;WQu)d  command  publie  attention;  and  we  are  glad  that*. in 
toe  present  volume,  he  has  invited  it  to  a  topic  of  the  first. pn- 

rini^e,  and  treated  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  not  rhetorically, 
practically.  The  subject  deeply  concerns  every  ^parottt, 
ia^evCT  course  or  system  of  education  he  may  propose  tpadopt 
I  (lis  children;  and  the  principles  and.  method  of  ,in$fructw*i 
gxpjo.unded  in  this  work,  are  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
CT^ry private  and  every  public  teacher;  .,,  ;..,_  ■. 
f/Lv.  Taylor  does  not  attempt  to  decide  in  favour  of  Home 
tion  as  abstractedly  and  universally  preferable  to  the  oppo- 
system,  or  as  practicable  by  the  generality  of  figniljest;.  and 
e  has  shown  his  good  sense  in  not  making  war  upon,  scjioolsand 
pphool  discipline.  In  fact,  all  education  worthy;  of  $he  name, 
fluust  begin  at  home ;  and  it  may  be  practicable  t<>, combine  home 
education  and  school  education,  not  only  by  making  tfre  one  que- 
oped  to  the  other  at  a  period  sufficiently  advanced  ..t^  allow  the 
initial  development  of  the  faculties  to  be  completed  hy,  domestic 
culture,  but,  by  means  of  day-schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
thiey  may  be  rendered  collateral.  It  is  no  d^paragomant  of 
fichjaol  education,  to  say,  that  it  cannot  take  the  pkcer  or  supply 
the  waat  of  home  education;  any  more  than  it  deroga^s  n-oin 
tjffl importance  and  value  of  the  public  miiaustry„ttat,.i$ cannot 
$Rake,up  for  the  want  of  religious  educations  and  aonjnsjUc^xain- 
ple,  loo  much  may  be  devolved  upon  the  pastor,  a&npoathe 
schoolmaster,  through  the  criminal. neglect,  or  incompetency,  or 
vice  of  parents ;  and  in  either  ease*  without  attaching  blaina  to 
tl^e.  teacher,  society  must  suffer,  in.  its  vitajjn^ere^ts  from  tl>* pre- 
sence of  the  mistake.  ,         ,,     /.      wmni.--     -.  S .:  io 

' ,.  .Were  we  called  upon  to  discuss  the  conipafatijce  advaatageft.flf 
home  and  school  education,  there  :is  a  preyions  .question  ^h^ch 
would  demand  our  consideration,  and  which  we  wish  that  the 
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Author  Lad  adverted  to ;  a  question  relating  to  the  righto  of 
children  and  parental  responsibility.  Cowper  has  fexpreqcied  a 
poet's  feeling  in  the  often  cited  line — 

'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.' 

Yet,  town  may,  under  many  circumstances,  be  preferable  to  the 
country.  2So  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  God  made  families,  man 
made  schools, — without  implying  any  condemnation  of  such  sub- 
sidiary institutions.  Still,  tue  domestic  economy  being  a  part  of 
the  Divine  constitutiou  under  which  we  are  placed  as  subjects  of 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  parents  being  immediately 
responsible  to  God  for  the  training  and  welfare  of  tneir  oflspring, 
it  is  a  question  not  wholly  unreasonable — '  Am  I  at  liberty;  as  a 
4  parent,  to  devolve  that  responsibility  upon  a  stranger?  Can  I 
'discharge  a  parent's  duty  by  proxy?  Have  I  a  right  to  send 
'  away  a  child  from  under  my  own  eye,  and  to  deviate  so  for  from 
c  the  law  and  design  of  the  domestic  economy  as  established  by 
'  Infinite  wisdom?  Can  I  answer  to  God  for  sending  my  child 
'  to  school  ?'  That  those  questions  will  admit,  in  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  of  being  conscientiously  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  will  not  dispute ;  but,  admitting  this,  it  does  not,  follow 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  put,  or  that  the  affirmative  pngbtto 
be  taken  for  granted.  We  cannot  but  deem  it  of  vast  importable, 
that  the  sending  of  a  child  from  home  in  order  to  be  educated  by 
the  public  step-father,  should  at  least  be  determined  upon  religi- 
ously, with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  child  tp  have 
its  happiness  consulted  in  the  arrangement,  and  with  the  consci- 
ousness on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  they  are  transferring  their 
proper  business  and  duty  to  another,  without  thereby  discharging 
themselves  from  accountability  to  God  for  the  results.  Tfoe 
question  would  be  a  startling  one,  in  many  cases,  and,  if  braoght 
home  to  the  conscience,  would  often  lead  at  least  to  the  postpone 
ment  of  the  child's  exile  from  the  native  sphere  of  his  affections; 
— '  What  right  have  you  to  decline  the  task  which  nature  U4  fan- 
*  posed  upon  you  ?  What  crime  has  the  poor  child  comtaitfted, 
'  that  deserves  to  be  visited  with  this  penalty?*  The  ahffar 
would  be,  that  it  is  sent  to  school,  not  as  a  punishment,  'btitlbrJh 
benefit — it  will  be  happier  at  school ;  happier,  undoubtedty/iffiEn 
in  being  spoiled  at  home,  whether  by  blind  and  selfish  fondl^ep 
or  by  mistaken  and  indolent  severity.  Keeping  a  child  $QO 
school,  does  not  insure  its  being  educated  vX  home. 

'  If  there  be  not/  remarks  the  present  writer,  '  in  the  natural  dp- 
positions  of  parents  and  children,  kindly  warmth  of  feeling  ^f^Trh  It 
effect  implicit  obedience  by  the  means  of  the  gentle  affectioUL  fafi 
without  frequent  recurrence  to  measures  of  severity,  home  ediiesfSoi 
had  better  not  be  attempted.     Children  may  be  governed  at  school  tj 
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motives  of  fear,  without  entirely  depraving  their  sentiments,  because 
school  is  not  their  all.  ;  they  have  still  a  home  and  a  sphere  of  love  to 
think  of.  But  to  rule  them  in  any  such  way  at  home  itself,  is  to  wind 
out  of  their  hearts,  by  a  slow  but  certain  process,  every  root  and  fibre 
of  the  affections ;  nor  will  it  fail  to  render  them,  in  the  seed,  murky, 
obdurate,  crafty,  selfish,  and  malign.  In  mere  mercy  send  children  to 
school,  who  must  be  so  schooled  if  kept  at  home.' — p.  62. 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  perusal  of  this  work,  though 
illustrative  of  the  superior  advantages  of  a  home  education  con- 
ducted upon  sound  principles,  may  lead  some  persons  to  decline 
an  attempt  for  which  they  feel  disqualified,  and  to  decide,  con- 
scientiously and  not  unwisely,  upon  sending  their  children  to 
school  as  the  preferable  method  of  training,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, though  not  absolutely  the  best.  Even  where  the  perusal 
leads  to  this  determination,  it  will  have  a  useful  result  What 
we  contend  for  is,  that  the  disposal  of  a  child  for  the  all -important 
period  of  education  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  light  con- 
siderations or  unworthy  motives, — by  an  unintelligent  aeference 
to  some  inexorable  law  of  custom  or  fashion, — by  a  wish  to  get  rid 
of  troublesome  duties, — or  by  worldly  and  sordid  calculations  as  to 
the  chances  of  advantage  in  after  life  from  school  connexions.  A 
step  that  may  be  justifiable  as  the  result  of  due  consideration, 
may  be  criminal  if  taken  in  sheer  recklessness.  The  motive  not 
only  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  the  action, 
but  would  give  direction  to  it,  by  governing  the  parent's  choice 
of  the  instructor  to  whom  he  should  decide  upon  consigning  the 
object  of  his  anxiety.  The  schoolmaster's  vocation  and  business 
would  be  viewed  by  parents  in  a  far  more  honourable  light,  were 
the  importance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  duly  appreciated.  But 
a  school  is  a  school ;  and  if  the  boys  are  well  feci,  and  get  cm  in 
their  learning,  the  generality  of  parents  are  well  satisfied* 
Hence, 

'  Honourable  as  is  the  profession,  and  upright  as  may  be  the  inten- 
tions of  the  teacher,  there  will,  from  obvious  motives,  be  far  more  re- 
gard had  to  immediate  and  ostensible  results,  to  the  tangible  product 
of  the  process  of  instruction,  than  to  its  remote  influence  and  future 
effect,  as  bearing  upon  the  adult  development  and  actual  employment 
of  the  faculties.  Ordinary  teachers,  and  even  the  most  efficient  and 
distinguished  of  them,  must,  almost  inevitably,  be  impelled  by  the 
wish,  whether  confessed  or  not,  to  make  it  appear,  and  in  no  question- 
able manner,  that  they  are  fairly  earning  their  remuneration,  and  are 
honestly  rendering  the  quid  pro  quo  to  their  employers.  However  con- 
scious they  may  be  of  aiming  always  at  the  real  advantage  of  their 
pupils,  they  can  hardly  have  stoicism  enough  to  sustain,  in  silence,  the 
imputation,  likely  to  be  thrown  upon  them  by  inconsiderate  and  igno- 
rant parents,  of  not  having  imparted  an  amount  of  learning  equivalent 
to  the  stipend  received.' — p.  1 1 . 

2  z  2 
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To  an  instructor  of  youth  who  has  any  adequate  notions  of  Ac 
duties  of  his  profession — a  most  honourable  one  when  not  taken 
up  as  a  mere  trade — and  who  unites  to  conscientiousness  any  sen- 
sibility of  feeling,  nothing'  is  more  discouraging  and  disgusting 
than  the  heartlessness  with  which  children  are,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  abandoned,  rather  than  entrusted  to  them,  and  die 
thankless,  grudging  manner  in  which  the  account  is  discharged,  as 
if  the  payment  cancelled  all  obligation.  For  any  reward  beyond 
the  pure  satisfaction  arising  from  the  self-denying  discharge  of 
duty,  such  an  instructor  must  look  to  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils, 
rather  than  of  their  fathers  or  mothers.  But  the  average  charac- 
ter of  schools  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  rise  above  the  reqnifi- 
tion  of  the  generality  of  parents;  hence,  a  low  estimate  of 
parental  responsibility  will  not  only  vitiate  the  early  home  educa- 
tion, but  will  extend  its  influence  to  the  future  training  of  die 
child  at  school,  and  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

We  must  insist,  then,  that  the  education  of  children  is  the 
primary  duty  of  their  parents, — their  proper  duty  and  business 
according  to  the  economy  of  nature,  which  is  only  another  term 
for  the  ordinance  of  God  ; — and  that  whatever  foreign  assistance 
they  may  find  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  call  in,  they  are 
responsible,  through  every  stage  of  the  process,  for  the  training, 
intellectual  and  moral,  which  is  imparted.  Well  would  it  be  if 
adequate  notions  of  parental  responsibility  were  chargeable  only 
upon  the  irreligious.  They  are  but  too  prevalent  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  are  the  dry-rot  of  our  churches.  This  is 
the  day  of  institutions ;  but  the  most  sacred  of  all  institutions,  the 
domestic,  is  too  much  overlooked  or  superseded.  May  we  be 
allowed  here  to  digress  from  our  immediate  subject  so  far  as  to 


preme,  ana  sovereign 

'  of  them,  and  as  they  are  His  plantation.  '  He  sets  the 
'  in  families.'  Psalm  lxviii.  6.  Consider  this  together  with  die 
'  design  of  his  forming  of  them ;  to  wit,  that  He  might  have  a 
4  godly  seed  still  arising  from  age  to  age.  MaL  ii.  15.  It  was  the 
'  very  end  and  design  of  that  fundamental  relation  in  fiunilief, 
'  and  unto  families, — the  conjugal  relation.  '  Wherefore  did  he 
'  make  but  one,  when  he  had  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why, 
'  that  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.'  As  if  it  had  been  said,  These 
'  plantations  are  mine.  This,  the  constitution  of  families  (h 
'  which  the  conjugal  relation  is  the  fundamental  relation)  spesb 
'  upon  the  first  design  of  settling  such  a  constitution  as  this.  There 
k  lay  open  (as  we  must  be  sure)  to  the  foresight  of  the  Divine 
1  eye,  what  a  general  apostacy  and  defection  there  would  be;  and 
'  that  a  corrupt  nature  would  be  transmitted  from  age  to  ag*b 
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4  from  generation  to  generation.  But  God  did  determine  with 
4  himself  not  therefore  to  abandon  all  to  one  common  ruin  :  as  if 
'  he  should  have  said,  '  I  will  have  an  interest  in  this  world  not- 
withstanding.'    And  therefore,  as  this  was  the  original  design 

*  of  the  constitution  of  families,  that  he  might  have  a  godly  seed, 
4  though  the  apostacy  has  intervened,  he  will  not  quit  his  design 
4  •  .  .  .  and  this  we  must  understand  him  continually  to  insist  upon 
4  as  a  sacred  right  to  himself.  •  .  .  He  will  have  all  endeavours 
4  used  for  transmitting  of  religion,  as  well  as  corrupt  and  sinful 
4  nature  is  transmitted,  from  age  to  age ;  though  the  one  is  done 
4  by  a  natural,  the  other  is  done  by  instituted  means,  followed  with 
*a  blessing,  and  by  influence  from  above:  he  will  have  this  latter 
4  design  carried  on  by  the  mutual  and  joint  endeavours  of  parents 
1  under  the  influence  of  his  grace,  as  well  as  the  former  course  is 

*  carried  on  unavoidably.  But  when  no  care  or  concern  is  had 
'  about  this,  the.  foundations  of  families  are  laid  in  a  curse.'* 

By  whom  can  the  religious  education  of  children  be  efficiently 
conducted  but  by  parents  ?  If  not  commenced  at  home,  how 
rarely  can  that  fatal  neglect  be  repaired  at  school !  Where  can 
the  religious  affections  of  a  child  be  developed,  and  religion  be- 
come the  object  of  affection,  but  in  the  native  sphere  of  a  pious 
family  ?     Where  else  can  a  Sunday  be  enjoyed  ? — that  most  im- 

Eortant  means  of  home  education  ;  at  school,  too  often,  a  listless 
lank.     Referring  to  the  happy  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties,  of  'a  due  and  fervent  attendance  upon  religious  exer- 

*  cises,  public  and  private,'  the  present  writer  says: — 

'  I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  that,  to  the  studious  especially,  and  whe- 
ther younger  or  older,  a  Sunday  well  spent, — spent  in  the  happy  ex- 
ercises of  the  heart,  devotional  and  domestic, — a  Sunday  given  to  the 
soul,  is  the  best  of  all  means  of  refreshment  for  the  mere  intellect.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  true,  the  general  inference  it  suggests  is  easily  applied  to 
the  business  of  education  ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  have  its 
weight  with  parents  in  cherishing  the  religious  and  social  affections 
among  their  children.  It  is  very  certain  that  young  persons  may  be 
shorn  of  their  happiness,  and  may  be  chilled  in  their  affections,  and 
yet  be  made  scholars,  or  mathematicians,  or  what  else  we  please,  in 
particular  departments  ;  but  I  deny  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
a  vigorous  development  of  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  except  in  the  sun- 
shine of  happiness,  and  love,  and  piety/ — pp.  77*  7b\ 

We  could  dilate  upon  this  subject;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  plan  and  contents  of 
the  present  volume.  The  first  chapter ,  treats  of  the  *  points  of 
4  comparison  between  Public  and  Private  Education.'     The  dis- 
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tinguislring  recommendations  of  the  latter  are  stated  to  be>  1st* 

*  That  the  stress  of  the  process  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  senti-» 
'ment  and  principle,  and  the  deep  reciprocal  affections  of  the 
4  teacher  and  the  taught,  instead  of  its  falling  upon  law,  {4nd 
'  routine,  and  mechanism:'  2d.  That  both  the  method  and  mas- 
ter may  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the> 
pupil :  3rd.  That  it  may  be  exempted  from  the  despotism  of 
irrational  usage;  and  4ihly,  That  it  may  be  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  retarded  development.  This  last  advantage  is 
principally  insisted  upon,  the  Author  being  strongly  opposed  to 
the  prevalent  system  of  favouring  the  expansion  of  the  faculties 
at  an  early  age. 

1  The  principle  of  delayed  development  supposes  a  vigilant  regard  to 
l>e  had  to  the  spontaneous  germination  of  the  several  faculties  ;  and  a 
due  care  also  that  the  vitality  of  each  should  be  preserved  throughout 
the  period  during  which  its  expansion  and  exercise  are  deferred,  Ylie 
rule  we  have  to  recommend  enjoins  that  excitement  should  be  posU 
poned,  while  nutriment  is  supplied  ;  and  in  a  word,  that  the  mental 
force  should  be  husbanded,  much  rather  than  used.' — p.  14. 

In  plain  words,  education  ought  to  observe  and  adhere  to  the 
order  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the  faculties ;  and  the 

fTowth  and  expansion  of  the  mind  ought  never  to  be  Jbrced. 
n  the  second  chapter,  the  Author  lays  down  the  principle,  that 
'  happiness  is  the  necessary  condition  of  home  education.'  Thh 
is  a  doctrine  very  much  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  notion, 
that  the  trials  and  childish  adversities  of  school  are  beneficial  as  a 
preparation  for  the  struggles  of  after  life.  From  the  fact,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  made  a  special  provision  for  securing 
the  happiness  of  childhood,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  it  is  a  just  fan 
ference,  that  what  the  Creator  in  his  beneficence  so  plainly  in- 
tends, we  are  bound  to  promote ; — that  it  is  '  a  religions  duty  to 
'  make  the  happiness  of  infancy  and  childhood  our  main  care  in 

*  whatever  relates  to  early  education/ 

4  The  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  happy  childhood  (other  advan- 
tages not  wanting)  is  the  very  best  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual 
with  which  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  life.  A  sunstpae . 
childhood  is  mi  auspicious  inheritance  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  oonU 
mence  trading  in  practical  wisdom  and  active  goodness.  It  is  a  gnat 
thing  only  to  have  known  hy  experience,  that  tranquil,  temperate, 
felicity  is  actually  attainable  on  earth.  How  many  have  pursued  a 
reckless  course,  because — or  chiefly  because — they  early  learned  ts 
think  of  happiness  as  a  chimera,  and  believed  momentary  gratifi* 
to  be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  man. 
happiness  is  much  oftener  wantonly  thrown  away,  than  really  Miqto>*i— * 
from  us :  but  it  is  the  most  likely  to  be  pursued,  overtaken,  and  hus- 
banded by  those  who  already,  and  through  some  considerable  pqctiaa 
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of^their  lives,  hare  been  happy.  To  have  known  nothing  hut  misery, 
ir4ta'm*)*t. portentous  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  pur- 
sad  its'  coarse. 

m'  Due  care  being  taken  to  elicit  the  benevolent  sensibilities,  it  is  the 
happiest  children  who  (natural  dispositions  allowed  for)  will  be  the 
nsqst  sympathetic,  and  the  most  ready  to  forego  personal  gratifications 
fe?  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  others.  The  substantial  principles,  or 
hfthit?  of  feeling,  whence,  in  after  life,  a  course  of  self-denying  benefit 
oejnce  should  take  its  rise,  are  best  bottomed  upon  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  much  felicity.  If  angels  are  more  benevolent  than  men,  it  is, 
we  may  believe,  because  they  are  themselves  conversant  with  the 
highest  happiness.  Continued  gloom  and  depression  during  childhood 
and  youth,  debilitate  as  well  the  body  as  the  mind  ;  and  whatever 
enfeebles  the  constitution,  vitiates  it.  Under  the  irritation  or  the 
melancholy  that  attend  harsh  treatment  and  a  want  of  natural  enjoy- 
ments, the  animal  secretions  receive  a  poison  which  breaks  out  in  the 
temper,  and  constitutes  at  length  malignant  character.  It  is  in  the 
sonsnine  literally,  and  the  sunshine  metaphorically,  that  the  human 
body  and  mind  reach  their  blooming  perfection.' — pp.  39,  40. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  6  Family  Love  and  Order,'  as  both  es- 
sential and  '  absolutely  inseparable  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
'  system.'  These  three  chapters  may  be  considered  as  prelimi- 
nary. In  the  fourth  and  following  two  chapters,  the  Author  pro- 
ceeds to  distinguish  the  three  stages  of  development  to  wnich 
education  applies;  infanq/,  terminating  with  the  sixth  year; 
childhood,  ordinarily  extending  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth ;  and 
youth,  to  the  seventeenth. 

Infancy  being  the  period  during  which  the  animal  organization 
of  the  mind  is  advancing  most  rapidly,  every  tiling  should  be 
made  subservient,  during  that  period,  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  brain.     It  does  not  fall  within  the  Author's 

Clan,  to  treat  specifically  of  the  moral  culture.  We  agree  with, 
im,  that  '  very  little  book-learning  ought  to  be  attempted  during 
this  stage  ; ' — that  an  infant  or  young  child  ought  to  be  read  to, 
rather  than  allowed  to  read  much ;  and  better  still,  conversed 
with ;  and  that  all  is  accomplished  that  ought  to  be  attempted, 
1  if  mental  vivacity  be  maintained.'  But  during  this  early  stage, 
the  foundations  of  the  moral  culture  must  be  laid  in  the  discipline 
3f  the  infant  will,  the  quickening  of  the  conscience,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  heart  to  the  emotions  of  piety.  These  initial 
processes  of  moral  education  cannot  be  commenced  too  early ; 
uid  if  the  season  of  infancy  is  suffered  to  elapse  before  they  are 
iccomplished,  the  time  can  scarcely  ever  be  redeemed.  The 
question  cannot  too  soon  be  settled,  which  is  to  govern,  the  will 
)f  the  child  or  the  authority  of  the  parent.  If  the  will  of  the 
nfant  is  broken  in  by  mild,  judicious  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Tidther,  sustained,  when  necessary,  by  the  authority  of  the  father, 
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the  instinct  of  obedience  may  become  so  habitual  qnAjriewpfUe, 
as  to  preclude  all  occasion  for  having  recourse  tp  serenity,  of 
discipline  at  a  later  period,  when  punishment  is  apt  to  degrade 
and  vitiate  the  fnind  which  it  is  employed  to  subdue.  Aaenaeof 
accountableness  is  instinctive  alike  in  infante  and  in  the  ikwMStif 
animals ;  but,  in  both,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  instinct,  it  respect^  as 
its  object,  only  the  authority  of  the  immediate  superior*— the 
nurse  or  the  master,  whose  eye  is  feared,  but  may  be  eroded; 
and  this  animal  conscience,  although  a  means  of  government  i* 
reference  to  conduct,  has  in  it  nothing  of  moral  character^  Thtt, 
with  the  first  idea  of  the  Creator,  the  Omnipresent  and  AXtyd&tijfc 
tlie  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,  which  is  the  mdiriatil  JQonr- 
science,  is  indissolubly  connected;  and  we  say  that  it  is  flaring 
infancy,  that  the  conscience  may  be,  and  must  be,  quickened  into 
a  determined  and  vital  principle  or  faculty  of  the  moral  being* 
And  as  the  will  and  the  conscience  admit  of  being  so  far  brought 
under  education  at  the  earliest  period  of  conscious  existence^  as 
do  the  affections ;  and  not  only  towards  those  who  are  seen*  but 
also  towards  Him  who  is  unseen.  Faith,  or  the  spiritual  princi- 
ple, whether  considered  as  instrumentally  produced  by  nana 
teaching,  or  as  efficiently  generated  by  Divine  influence  in  eon* 
nexion  with  the  subject  matter  of  religious  instruction,— is  fraud 
to  be  iu  fact  more  readily  and  more  certainly  the  result  of;  early 
education,  than  of  any  after  process  of  moral  culture.  We  dare 
not  say  that  faith  in  God  is  strictly  natural  to  the  infant :— *  thft 
<  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.'  But,  as  there  is  less  in  <lje 
heart  of  the  infant  to  resist  Divine  influence,  than  in  those  .who 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  habitually  callous  to  religious  im- 
pressions, we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  natural  and  proper 
influence  of  religious  truth,  so  far  as  the  intellect  can  receive 
it,  is  more  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
child  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  adult  Infant  piety  is  neither 
a  forced  production,  nor  a  phenomenon.  Baptismal  regeneration 
is  a  monstrous  and  pernicious  fiction ;  but  infant  regeneration 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  result  of  the  regenerative  effi- 
cacy of  religious  training  at  the  earliest  stage  of  intellectual 
development. 

But,  if  the  spiritual  principle  should  not  be  thought  capable  of 
being  quickened  into  vitality  in  the  heart  of  an  infant,  at  least 
let  it  be  an  object  of  parental  solicitude,  that,  during  the  first 
years  of  life,  no  obstruction  should  be  created  to  its  development 
in  early  childhood,  when  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
culture  must  be  directed  more  systematically  to  the  training  of 
the  rational  nature.  Not  to  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  any 
further,  we  shall  transcribe  the  Author's  remarks  upon  the  pheno- 
mena which  sometimes  attend  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
youth.  _. 
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-  c  The  tenth  and  eleventh  years  are,  I  think,  the  times  whc*  internal 
devolutions  often  take  place  as  well  in  the  dispositions  a*  fas  the  intei- 
iectual  conformation.  By  internal  changes,  I  mean  such  as  seem  to 
arise  from  occult  causes,  probably  of  a  physical  kind,  and  which  are  to 
he  distinguished  from  modifications  of  die  character  plainly  attributable 
to  certain  external  influences.  These  changes,  as  affecting  the  moral 
condition ,  demand  often  the  nicest  regard,  and  the  most  skilful  treat- 
ment, on  the  part  of  parents :  but,  to  speak  of.  such  as  belong  to  our 
present  subject,  it  is  about  this  time,  if  ever,  that  remarkable  faculties, 
ajod.the  rare  endowments  which  constitute  genius,  if  they  have  been 
latent  during  infancy  and  early  childhood,  begin  to  make  themselves 
ferceptible.  That  which  shows  no  bursting  bud  in  the  twelfth  year, 
probably  will  never  be  found  to  belong  to  the  mind  at  all. 
■-'** It  is  about  this  time,  therefore,  that,  with  little  hazard,  parents 
may  so  far  calculate  the  future  course  of  their  sons,  as  is  requisite  for 
determining  the  sort  of  education  they  are  to  receive.  Not  that  the 
particular  calling  or  profession  need  be,  or  can  be,  fixed  upon  ;  but  it 
may  then  pretty  well  be  known,  whether  a  boy  is  to  follow  the  common 
gainful  occupations  of  an  ordinary  course,  or  is  to  devote  himself  to 
some  one  of  the  intellectual  professions.  This  forecast  of  the  futuuce 
course  regulates  every  thing  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction 
to  be  imparted. 

'  Again  :  the  middle,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier,  or  even  the 
later  periods  of  childhood,  is  not  unfrequently  marked  by  a  sort  of 
thoughtfnlness,  or  pensive  tendency  to  muse  on  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  It  is  as  if  the  mind,  in  just  reaching  the  first  hillock  on 
its  journey,  were  halting  a  moment  to  ponder  the  landscape  before  it. 
The  infant  does  not  reflect  in  any  such  manner ;  and  as  to  the  youth  of 
fourteen,  the  ripened  vigour  of  the  animal  system,  the  higher  energy 
and  wider  range  of  the  desires,  and  the  greater  pressure  and  variety  of 
all  sorts  of  engagements.,  dissipate  effectively  the  meditative  humour ; 
and  in  truth,  vulgarize  the  mind,  and  impel  it  to  accept  whatever  it 
finds  suited  to  its  tastes,  without  inquiry.' — pp.  154,  155. 

There  is  something  fanciful  in  the  Author's  notion,  that  'it 
'  seems  as  if  each  marked  era  of  human  life  were  preceded  by  a 
4  season  of  though tfulness  ;'  but  persons  who  have  watched  the 
unfolding  of  the  mind  and  character  in  children,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  recollect  instances  similar  to  those  which  have  suggested 
^his^cmarkg;  Th  the  following  observations,  Mr.  Taylor  appears 
to  hold  the  scales,  rather  than  to  '  strike  a  balance,'  between  the 
two  methods  of  education. 

'  The  practical  difference  between  a  public  and  a  private  education 
becomes  broadly  apparent  about  the  time  when  boyhood  succeeds  to 
childhood.  In  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  children  who  have  been 
reared  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  and  who  have  lived  in  the  society  of 
well-informed  adults,  are  found  to  be  very  unlike,  in  tastes  and  habits, 
those  of  the  same  standing  who  have  already  passed  several  years  at 
school.     They  will  bo  less  childish,  and  more  child-like :  they  will,  in 
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a  sense,  be  too  adult,  and  too  infantile:  thaw  ii  en', advantage  they 
will  possess,  and  a  disadvantage  alto ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  el 
once  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  former,  sad  teJnd  mesas 
for  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  latter.  V  -  /<   : 

'  I  do  not  profess  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  two  methods  j 
but,  simply  keeping  my  eye  fixed  upon  that  which  I  have  adopted,,  and 
which  I  undertake  to  treat  of,  shall  labour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
doing  the  best  with  it. 

'  Home  education,  when  it  reaches  its  later  stages,  is  not  unlikely  to 
present  an  apparent,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  a  real  inconsistency 
with  the  leading  principle  professed  in  this  volume ; — I  mean  that  Of 
a  retarded  development  of  the  mind;  for  it  may  often  be  found  thfct 
intelligent  children,  who  are  constantly  the  companions  of  wenV 
informed  parents,  and  who  may  have  been  their  father's  asftistantr  in 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  have  become,  notwithstanding  hh  inten- 
tions to  the  contrary,  far  more  mature  in  tastes  and  habits  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  passed  the  same  yean  at  school.  If,  bow* 
ever,  the  home  system  be  in  all  respects  judiciously  condnated»^f 
animal  health  and  hilarity  are  maintained  by  the  proper  means,  m  ssJ 
if  severe  exactions  in  the  course  of  study  are  scrupulously  nvwMaflr-t 
few,  if  any,  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this  early  ripening  of  tbettipe1 
will  have  been  incurred.  Yet  I  will  not  say  that  a  father  may  not 
sometimes  wish  to  see  his  sons  a  little  more  boyish  than  they  ptobu 
bly  will  be,  if  they  have  conversed  much  more  with  him  than  ,wi0i 
theirpeers. 

'  The  school-boy  of  fourteen  is  what  his  comrades  have  made  kirn; 
but  the  home-bred  boy  is  what  his  parents  have  made  him  ;  and  there 
is  a  balance  of  advantages  between  the  two  kinds  of  character.  The 
former  is  the  creature  of  vehement  and  instantaneous  impulses,  and  he 
acts  under  the  guidance,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  conventions! 
reason.  Whatever  may  be  his  acquirements,  and  whatever  the  assumed 
manliness  of  his  bearing,  he  is  the  child  still,  and  is  more  sensual,  and 
more  frivolous,  and  more  wilful  than  a  home-bred  boy  five  years 
younger  than  himself.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  engagements  of 
common  life,  he  is  not  ill  prepared  to  brunt  the  world  as  it  is.  He  is 
not  too  thoughtful,  or  too  wise,  or  too  nice  in  his  tastes,  or 
sideratc  of  the  feelings  of  others,  to  take  up  the  rough  work  of 
sional  or  commercial  life ;  and  he  is  saved  not  a  little  of  the 
which  those  must  pass  through,  who  enter  upon  the  broad  paths  af 
business  with  their  own  individual  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their 
own  feelings  all  about  them.' — pp.  159 — 161. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusion,  we  hasten 
to  complete  our  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Chapter 
VII.  illustrates  'some  diversities  of  mental  conformation  con* 
sidered  in  relation  to  methods  of  culture.'     Chapter  VIII. 


tains  'a  practical  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  a 
4  view  to  the  culture  ot  each.'  The  culture  of  'the  coneeptbe 
faculty'  is  the  subject  ot'  the   next  two  chapters;  that  of  the 
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ptroaption  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy  k  ■  than.  ftettodi  lof  p  rand, 
raallyy  in  Chapter  XII.,  the  expansion  o£j  the  dbatraotav*  jattd 
raewoning-  faculties.  A%  in  this  part  of  the  wovk*  the-  •explanation 
of  what  our  Author  deems  the  method  most  consonant  Jwfth  tb» 
philosophical  principles  which  he  lays  down,  necessarily  runs  into 
details,  and  we  have  no  room  for  entering  into  minute  dtecrasjon, 
wfe  shall  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  cordial  iapprobatioti 
of  Jib  general  views,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  anaffreenient 
with  mm  in  every  particular.  Those  persons  whose  duties  re- 
quire them  to  be  more  immediately  occupied  with  the  business  oJ£ 
education,  will  be  grateful  for  the  hints  he  has  thrown  out; 
ana  the  main  features  of  his  plan  will  recommend  themselves 
to. the  good  sense  of  all  intelligent  readers;  being  founded. oa 
the  importance  of  bestowing  a  well-considered  culture  upon  the 
several  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  order  of  their  natural  develop^ 
ment.    In  the  present  volume,  he  has  professedly  *gone  no  fiuv 

*  tber  than  to  open  the  subject  of  a  systematic  culture  of  the  mind, 
'  by  suggesting  some  method  for  eliciting  and  for  enriching  those 

*  faculties  that  are  passive  and  recipient  chiefly,  and  which,  as  they 
'  are  developed  early,  demand  the  teacher's  attention  before  the 
'time  when  any  strenuous  labours  ought  to  be  exacted  from 
'  children/  The  subject  of  Moral  and  Religious  culture  is  de- 
ferred, as  we  gather  from  the  Preface,  for  separate  consideration* 


Art.  III.  England  and  Wales,  from  Drawings  of  J.  Jf.  W.  Turner* 
Esq.  R.A.  With  Descriptive  and  Historic  illustrations.  By  H. 
£.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Royal  4to.  Each  No.  four  plates.  Twenty-three 
No«.  published.     Longman  and  Co. 

~p*LEVEN  years  have  passed  away  since  the  appearance  of  the 
-■-*  first  Number  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  a  notice,  that 
a  number  would  be  '  published  punctually  at  intervals  of  three 
4  months.' 

Within  so  long  a  period,  not  a  few  of  the  original  subscribers 
must  have  finally  closed  their  accounts,  with  artists,  publishers^ 
and  the  world  itself;  leaving  the  unfinished  series  to  the  chances 
of  the  taste  and  means  of  their  descendants,  for  going  on  with  it 
to  its  completion  in  some  perhaps  distant  year.  Others,  who 
could  discern  all  the  finer  workmanship  of  the  prints  in  the  first 
number  with  the  unassisted  eye,  will  have  been  reduced  to  seek 
the  aid  of  glasses  to  do  justice  to  those  in  the  latest;  and  may  be. 
beginning  to  apprehend  that  even  that  will  be  a  defective  help  for 
such  inspection,  by  the  time  the  work  shall  reach  its  conclusion, 
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should  they  live  so  long.  No  probable  term  for  such  an  event  is 
assigned;  there  is  no  assurance  of  greater  despatch ;  nor  are  we 
aware  to  what  length  the  series  is  projected  to  be  drawn  out.  The 
circumstance  that  fifteen  parts  are  made  to  constitute  a  lint 
volume,  affords  a  conjecture  that  an  equal  number  may  be  in- 
tended for  the  second.  Subjects  would  not  be  wanting  for  an  in- 
definitely longer  course  of  graphic  illustration.  But  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  elegant  articles  are  apt  to  feel  a  particular 
and  somewhat  impatient  interest  to  have  them  in  a  state  of  com- 
pleteness, even,  on  the  condition  of  foregoing  a  sequel  of  eqoal 


beauty,  that  might  be  made  by  a  prolonged  allowance  of  time. 
The  idea  of  completeness  has,  though  not  distinctly  reflected  on, 
considerable  power  over  the  imagination.  It  is  gratifying  to  hive 
the  loose  and  confused  treasures  adjusted,  compacted,  and  consoli- 
dated into  one  thing ;  with  appropriate  grace  of  exterior;  in 
a  shape  fitted  to  facility  of  inspection  by  themselves  or  their  ad- 
miring friends. 

This  extreme  slowness  of  publication,  therefore,  is  an  error  on 
the  score  of  policy ;  is  it  attributable  to  necessity  ?  Has  die  ad- 
mired draughtsman  become  too  opulent  by  his  art  to  be  disposed 
to  work,  except  when  the  fancy  happens  to  come  on  bimr  Or 
does  he  (such  a  whisper  has  been  heard),  exact  too  high  a  pre- 
mium ?  Or  have  the  excellent  engravers  too  many  things  in  meir 
hands  at  once  ?  Or  is  it,  that  the  undertaking  is  too  little  favoured 
by  the  public  to  stimulate  and  reward  a  more  expeditious  pro* 
gress  ? 

Of  the  taste  and  discernment  of  that  public,  in-  this  depart- 
ment of  fine  art,  the  work  may  certainly  claim  to  be  a  test;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  very  foremost,  if  we  should  not  rather  say,  the  one 
foremost,  of  its  class.  It  has  two  advantages  over  that  eminently 
fine  preceding  work  of  the  southern  coast,  also,  after  Turner's 
drawings — a  less  uniformity  of  subjects,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
able  engravers.  We  have  the  diversified  characters  of  execution 
of  a  considerable  number  of  our  first-rate  workmen.  And  if 
national  pride  be  the  virtue  for  which  every  nation  applauds  it 
in  its  own  behalf,  we  may  well  indulge  it  on  a  comparison  of  our 
engravers  with  any  others  in  the  world.  Let  any  one  compare 
those  plates  with,  for  example,  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  im- 
perial Musie  Francais,  or  later  and  better  single  prints  from  the 
continent.  It  hardly  needs  a  practised  eye,  still  less,  that  of  an 
artist,  to  perceive  the  striking  superiority.  The  solidity,  promi- 
nence, and  natural  surface  of  the  nearer  masses  and  substances 
in  the  view,  worked  in  a  graceful  irregularity  and  combination  of 
lines,  instead  of  being  shaped  as  if  of  bare  straight  iron  wires  (we 
describe  without  any  pretension  to  technical  skill  and  language); 
the  delicious  softness,  the  slight  shudiness  without  loss  of  distinct- 
ness, in  the  receding  part* :  the  natural  truth  of  water,  in  all  its 
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\  ftates,  from  that  of  a  tranquil  mirror  to  the  most  violept^gitation^ 
i  the  seiziag  of  the  visionary  caprices  of  cloud-scenery^  leaving,  k 
:  90  if  still  floating"  and  changing — such  things  as  these  may  furmsu 
lor  foreign  artists  a  school,  in  which  they  will  soon  rival  their; 
Masters. 
,■  The  plates,  in  the  present  work,  are  on  a  much, larger  than  the 
usual  scale  for  quarto  publications,  and  all  in  tjie  fine  manner. 
Respecting  this  richest  mode  of  engraving,  there  have  recently 
been  made,  with  perfect  truth  unfortunately,  representations  of 
the  extreme  deficiency  even  among  the  cultivated  classes,  of 
qualification  to  appreciate  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  talents 
required  in  the  artist ;  or  to  take  any  account  of  his  immense 
labour,  and  of  what  would  be  an  adequate  reward.  As  to  the 
taste,  invention,  and  varied  contrivances  of  adaptation,  there  can  of 
course  be  generally  no  notion  at  all.  And  as  to  the  mere  manual, 
labour,  though,  any  one  who  looks  attentively  at  a  print  of  mode- 
rate size  must  know,  that  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  cuts  and 
touches,  considerately  and  deliberately  made,  must  hind  down  the 
operator  to  the  most  fixed  attention  through  very  long  spaces  of 
tune,  it  is  little  imagined  that  whole  years  may  be  consumed  on, 
one  plate.  The  unknowing  casual  inspector,  first  wondering  at 
what  he  thinks  the  extravagant  price  put  on  a  single  impression* 
is  next  amazed  if  he  hear  it  said,  that  many  hundreds,  or  if  the 
piece  be  very  large,  perhaps,  several  thousands  of  pounds,  were 
paid  for  figuring  three  or  four  square  feet  of  copper.  He  ex- 
claims at  the  exorbitancy  of  the  artist ;  and  says,  he  will  not,  by 
being  a  purchaser,  contribute  to  encourage  any  such  monstrous 
exactions.  And  he  is  quite  incredulous,  when  further  told,  that 
the  sums  in  question  are  a  very  inadequate  reward  for  the  talents, 
the  industry,  and  the  wasted  health,  of  an  ingenious  man,  whose 
excellence  in  the  work  has  not  been  attained  but  through  many 
years  of  assiduous  study  and  practice,  as  a  painful  education  of  his 
fine  native  talent,  of  his  eye,  and  of  his  hand. 

We  know  no  help  for  it,  unless  some  of  the  wealth  now 
lavished  on  grosser  luxuries  and  ostentatious  show,  shall,  one  of 
these  days,  chance  to  fall  under  the  command,  and  be  converted 
to  the  indulgence  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  taste. 

But  there  is  an  untoward  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  chiefly  used  hitherto  as  the  basis  of  the  work.  If  a  cop- 
per-plate can  render,  but  considerably  less,  than  a  thousand  good 
impressions,  and  an  improving  taste  and  discernment  in  the 
patronizing  public,  shall  reject  as  valueless  all  the  deteriorated 
ones,  there  cannot  be  that  enlarged  circulation  which  we  are 
supposing  as  the  means  of  a  more  adequate  reward  to  the  artist 
The  resource  must  be  a  more  general  employment  of  steel.  This, 
we  understand  is  adopted  for  the  forthcoming  Royal  Gallery  of 
British  Arts ;    which  sends  before  it  the  promise  of  first-rate 
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excellence  at  s  more  moderate  price  than  that  of  any  rival  exhi- 
bition. In  consequence  of  the  almost  endless  labour,  so  indiffe- 
rently remunerated,  the  line  engraving,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  is  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  mezzotint  and  litho- 
graphy-    It  is  so,  in  a  great  degree,  in  France. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  wort  before  as.  The 
series  of  nearly  a  hundred  plates,  already  produced,  may  apprise 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  that  alt  manner  of  interesting  scenen, 
short  of  giant  Alps  and  cataracts,  may  be  found  without  qui!tiiig 
the  island.  We  have  here  exhibited  mountains,  vales,  gorges 
torrents,  gloomy  recesses,  vistas,  ruined  castles,  solitary  wiliK 
wide  horizons,  scenes  of  bustle,  inland  cities,  seaports,  marim1 
prospects ;  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  point  of  view,  charac- 
teristic accessories,  calm  and  storm,  sunshine  and  moonshine, 
that  the  genius  of  Turner  could  give  them.  Sometimes  he  revel* 
in  those  violent  effects  in  which  ne  so  much  excels,  and  tbev  say, 
exaggerates.  Exaggeration  or  not,  we  avow  that  we  are  deliglitAf 
at  the  horrid  grandeur  into  which  he  sometimes  blackens  his  skim, 
rends  them  with  thunder,  and  throws  a  lurid  gloom  on  the  scene 
beneath ;  a  spectacle  analogous  to  tragedy  in  the  moral  world,  to 
the  contemplation  of  which  who  does  not  eagerly  turn  from  t 
prolonged  detention  on  the  view  of  a  tranquil,  unexeiting, 
though,  perhaps,  agreeable,  order  of  things?  But  he  is  not,  hje 
another  eminent  painter,  in  a  department  partaking  of  landscape 
(imaginary  landscape  indeed)  almost  constantly  embattling  the 
elements  of  darkness  and  tempest.  He  introduces  all  the  hoawly 
realities  belonging  to  any  of  his  subjects.  There  are  rustic^ 
fishermen,  sailors,  cottages,  crowded  market-places,  amusements, 
labours,  utensils,  and  accommodations  of  ordinary  life.  If  the 
original  drawings  had  any  of  the  wanton  perversities  of  colouring 
latterly  charged  on  Turner's  pencil,  they  could,  of  course,  bat 
little  affect  the  engravings. 

His  list  of  engravers  includes  a  majority  of  those  who  are  carry- 
ing the  art,  in  landscape,  to  a  pi  tch  of  excellence,  which  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  to  surpass,  Goodal),  Wallis,  Miller,  WilmMH", 
Brandard,  and  a  number  of  others  worthy  of  the  fraternity  and 
the  rivalry  in  a  band  of  artists,  whose  associated  and  whose  sepa- 
rate performances  will  be  the  admiration  of  a  distant  age,  and 
in  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  It  were  invidious  to  make  osef 
parisous.  They  have  all  acquitted  themselves  meritoriossrf  i 
many  of  them  in  other  works,  as  well  as  this.  We  only  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  one  of  them  a  modification  of  the  ww— ■ 
of  representing  water  impelled  by  storm.  Let  the  example  he 
the  plate,  'Long  Ship's  Light-House,'  in  No.  80;  where  w» 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  delineation  is  much  too  hard  for 
imitation  of  any  action  of  a  fluid.  It  stands  out  in  dry  sprtnlH' 
lines,  some  as  if  forced  down  with  difficulty  to  drive  on  a  hit**; 
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others  darting  up  in  sharp  distinct  points  and  ridges,  and  sheaves, 
ligptead  of  bursting  into  spray.  It  is  an  effect  that  suggests  the 
Ijiea  of  something  different  from  a  simply  passive  commotion  of  the 
water ;  and  as  if  it  had  under  the  assault  of  the  blast  a  certain  re- 
bellious force  of  its  own.  It  somewhat  reminds  us  of  represen- 
tations we  have  seen  of  the  rank  stout  rushes  and  flags  of  a  jungle, 
in  tumult  and  re-action  under  an  impetuous  wind. 

In  so  large  a  number  of  views,  there  would  be  more  difficulty 
than  use  in  singling  out  any  that  we  might  fancy  more  specially 
attractive,  at  once  by  the  character  of  the  subjects  and  the 
Beauty  of  the  representation.  In  making  a  slight  trial  to  do  so, 
we  soon  found  that  the  selection  must  be  nearly  at  hazard,  among 
a  multitude  of  competitors  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  claims.  The 
eye  is  sure  of  its  gratification,  open  wherever  we  may. 

After  all,  it  may  be  questionable,  how  far  we  should  congratu- 
late the  possessors  of  such  a  work,  except  those  of  them  who 
possess,  also,  that  rare  combination  of  advantages,  health,  patient 
vigour,  liberty,  and  money — the  last  not  least.  As  to  some  of  the 
others,  our  own  experience  would  not  assure  us,  that  the  pleasure 
of  looking  round  this  gallery,  representative  of  spectacles  which 
Its  very  production  implies,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  in  their 
reality,  may  not  be  partly  counterveiled  by  the  reflection,  how 
much  there  is  of  what  is  beautiful,  striking,  and  romantic,  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  them,  which  they  must  never  behold. 

The  neatly  written  portion  of  the  work,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  subject  of  each  plate,  is  of  good  service  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  is  it  become  a  law  of  fashion,  or  artistical 
etiquette,  that  the  description  of  the  place  or  object  depicted, 
however  remarkable  for  local  features  or  historical  associations, 
shall  seldom  exceed  the  amount  of  about  a  quarto  page  in  large 
type  !  Would  it  have  a  vulgar  look,  too  much  like  a  leaf  ofa 
gazetteer,  if  both  the  pages,  to  the  full  breadth  of  the  press,  were 
discoloured  with  lines,  and  of  somewhat  smaller  print?  Is  the  blank 
left  in  compliment  to  the  inspector's  imagination  ?  The  following 
account  of  Stone-Henge  accompanying  one  of  Turner's  conju- 
rations of  storm  and  thunder,  is  of  considerably  more  than  the 
average  quantity. 

*  This  very  remarkable,  and  on  the  whole,  unique  monument  of 
British  antiquity,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  antiquarian  research 
and  learned  discussion,  that  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  even  briefly 
to  notice  the  variety  of  opinions,  theories,  and  suppositions  which  have 
been  published,  concerning  its  origin  and  purpose.  It  consists  of  a 
great  collection  of  stones  of  an  immense  size,  which  from  their  positions 
appear  to  have  formed  one  great  building.  Their  present  appearance 
is  that  of  a  complete  ruin,  a  confused  heap  of  standing  and  fallen  stones; 
but  by  attentively  considering  their  relative  situations,  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  original  structure  may  still  be  traced.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  Druidical 
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temple ;  but  its  founders,  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  the  meant  by 
which  these  enormous  masses  of  atone  were  broi^t  toithiB/oJesoJtye 
spot,  and  raised  to  their  respective  situations,  are  qircjusptqppp)  all 
which  are  buried  in  obscurity.  The  whole  building  ajgjeara,  $?/*** 
consisted  of  two  circular  and  two  elliptical  ranges  of,  qpriffbt, fftpa> 
with  horizontal  stones  lying  on  the  outer  circle,  in  a  contmued  order 
all  round  ;  and  five  imposts,  or  horizontal  stones,  on  ten  uprights  of  &? 
third  row.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  vaKtlin  af,€sxl},° 
connected  with  which  are  three  other  stones ;  the  valluni  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  interior  to  the  ditch.  The  diaftsEUr 
of  the  whole  area  within  the  vallum  is  about  three  hundred  ffeeV?1  1H 
ditch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  yards  in  dteumferance,  sttftsftolt 
fifteen  feet  in  the  slope  on  the  scarp  side.  The  entrance  throtlglPCfcil 
line  of  circumvallation  is  on  the  N.  E«,  and  is  marked  by  a  fasflhdsd 
ditch  called  the  avenue.  The  total  number  of  the  stones  wsncji>e*a» 
posed  Stone- Henge  in  its  complete  state,  seems  to  have  been  fltaJw* 
dred  and  'nine;  namely,  thirty  in  the  outer  circle,  forty  in  tfceiflpaW 
circle,  fifteen  in  the  first  ellipsis,  and  nineteen  in  the  second.  ,^)|t 
remaining  five  are,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  called  the  altarsfose, 
fifteen  feet  in  length ;  one  immense  rude  stone  in  the  avenue,  nfa.  jW 
a  leaning  position,  and  sixteen  feet  in  height,  called  the  Jfyka^Brf1  * 
and  three  others  within  the  vallum,  one  of  which,  exactly  one  hnn 
feet  from  the  '  Friar's  Heel/  and  the  same  distance  froth  the  outeri 
circle,  is  twenty-two  feet  two  inches  in  length.  Seventy!  .ytttU^of 
the  outer  circle  are  still  standing ;  but  there  are  only  six "  '  ' 
of  which  has  two  mortices,  to  correspond  with  two  tenons  tftUhe 
of  the  vertical  stones.  The  uprights  are  from  thirteen '  WfiftsHl 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  in  circumference.  Of  the  secons^eirde,1 
eight  feet  three  inches  within  the  other,  and  consisting  of  SHsdlaraiBl 
more  irregular  stoues,  only  eight  are  now  standing.     The  jrra— font  ipnt 


of  Stone-IIenge  is  the  outermost  ellipse,  consisting  of  five  seMNfct 
pairs  of  trilithons,  or  two  large  upright  stones  with  a  third  on  the  |s» 
as  an  impost.  These  stones  are  more  regular  in  their  shapes,  and  BSJRF 
carefully  formed,  than  those  of  the  outer  circle.  The  interior<0jal 
consisted  of  nineteen  upright  stones  without  imposts.  At  a  ^IT^flpft 
this  extraordinary  monument  appears  a  trifling  object,  its,  WJLflffi 
character  being  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  plain  by  which  i£  is  to- 
rounded  ;  and,  even,  on  a  nearer  approach  it  often  disapjriHta* tin  ex- 
pectation* of  strangers,  who  visit  it  with  preconceived  ana(exagj^en&9i 
ideas.  But  its  vast  extent,  its  peculiar  character,  quite' distinct  WAif 
the  temples  of  upright  stones  found  in  various  parts  of 'the  Brttiss 
islands,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and,  even,  on  the  AifrUUIUsst 
of  the  Black  Sea,  justly  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  Ae  wdsifeJa 
of  antiquity.'  ■  •'    ■•J,,,, 


■i  i 


Reverting  to  the  languid  progress  of  this  work,  the  total 
taintv  as  to  the  length  of  the  intervals  in  the  remaining  course  *f 
publication,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  expected  to  .be 
prolonged,  we  would  suggest,  whether  the  publishers  would  act 
do  well  to  afford  some  precise  information,  conveyed  in  the  pub* 
lUher's  circular,  or  other  channel  of  public  notices. 
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^Art.  IV.  The  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  By  his  Sons  Robe  A* 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  and  Samuel 

'*-  Wilberforce,  M*A.,  Rector  of Brightstone.  In  5  vols.  Murray: 
London,  1838. 

*TPHE  appearance  of  these  volumes  will  be  hailed  by  a  large 

-*•    class   of  readers.      They  are  happily  appropriate  to   the 

times,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over 

the  tone  and  direction  of  public  feeling.     Mr,  Wilberforce  was; 

ia  many  respects,  an  extraordinary  man.     He  was  made  up  of 

generous  impulses,  happily  controlled,  and  guided  by  a  nicely 

balanced  judgment.      His  natural  endowments  were  rich   anct 

varied,  while  the  unsophisticated  kindness   of   his  heart,  gave 

hhn  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him! 

His  biography,  therefore,  must  necessarily  present  many  points  of 

interest,  and  we  shall  best  fulfil  our  duty  as  journalists,  by  de-' 

voting  as  large  a  portion  of  our  pages  as  is  practicable,  to  the 

details  of  his  instructive   and  eventful  life.      The  lessons  which 

that  life  embodied,  are  of  the  last  importance  to  his  countrymen, 

and  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 

his  history. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1759.     His  father,  a  man  in  opulent  circumstances,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  that  town,  and  his  ancestors  had  long  been  resident  in 
the  surrounding  county.      His  constitution  was  feeble,  and  his 
stature  short,  and  considerable  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life 
during  some  years.     He  himself  acknowledged  it  as  one  of  the 
mercies  for  which  it  became  him  to  be  grateful,  that  he  '  was  not 
'  born  in  less  civilized  times,  when  it  would  have  been  thought 
'  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate  a  child/     Little  is  known  of  his 
childhood,  save  that  his  disposition  was  eminently  affectionate,  and 
his  elocution  remarkable.     At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  where  Isaac  Milner,  after- 
wards dean  of  Carlisle,  tells  us,  '  we  used  to  set  him  upon  a  table^ 
'  and  make  him  read  aloud  as  an  example  to  the  other  boys.'     The 
future  senator  was  thus  preparing  for  those  effective  bursts  of  elo- 
quence,  which  ultimately    succeeded  in  forcing  the  claims  of 
humanity  on  the  reluctant  attention  of  a  torpid,   selfish,   and 
ill-informed  parliament.      His  father  died  before  young  Wilber- 
force had  completed  his  ninth  year,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
transferred  to  the  care  of  a  paternal  uncle,  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  London.     The   school   where   he   was   placed,  though 
equal  to  most  of  that  day,  was  far  from  being  of  a  high  order ^ 
The  following  sketch  of  it  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  one 
of  his  private  papers,   and  is   any  thing  but  creditable  to  its 
domestic  economy  and  literary  pretensions.     f  Mr.  Chalmers,  the 
vol.  in.  3  a 
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'  master,  himself  a  Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of  the  same  nation, 
'  whose  red  beard — for  he  scarcely  shaved  once  a  month— I  aha)l 

*  never  forget/  They  taught  writing,  French,  arithmetic,  auqid 
'  Latin ;  with  Greek  we  did  not  much  meddle.  It  waa  frequented 
'  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  merchants,  and  they  taught,  therefore, 
'  every  thing  and  nothing.  Here  1  continued  some  time  aa  a  par- 
'lour  boarder:    I  was  sent,  at  first,  amoqgst  the  lodgers,  apd  I 

*  can  remember,  even  now,  the  nauseous  food  with  which  we  were 
'  supplied,  and  which  I  could  not  eat  without  sicklies*'  ila 
aunt  with  whom  he  now  resided  at  Wimbledon,  was  an  qrceHmt 
woman,  deeply  imbued  with  a  "religious  spirit,  and  warmly  at* 
tached  to  the  ministry  of  Whitefield.  Young  Wilberforce  w*4» » 
consequence,  brought  into  association  with  a  new  class  of  in- 
fluences. He  saw  religion  in  a  different  form  from  that  .under 
which  it  had  been  exhibited  to  him  at  Hull,  and  he  yielded  hio- 
self  to  its  solemn  and  vital  convictions.  His  mother,  whom  bs 
describes  as  '  an  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Christian/  waa  alannqd 
at  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and  repaired  to  Lopdoa, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  him  from  his  uncle's  family*  ,  *  I 
'  deeply  felt  the  parting/  he  said,  when  recurring  ia  future  life  tp 
this  circumstance,  *  for  I  loved  them  as  parents :  indeedi  I  wis 
'  almost  broken-hearted  at  the  separation.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  his  residence  at  WimMedop  pas 
mainly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  those  religious  view*  which 
gave  so  decided  a  complexion  to  his  future  life.  His  &Bt  (im- 
pressions, indeed,  were  obliterated  amid  the  gaiety  to  which  hii 
friends  introduced  him  on  bis  return  to  Hull.  He  lost  the  aofcma 
convictions  of  his  childhood,  and  became  thoughtless  and  ambiti- 
ous like  others;  but  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  though  latent  for  a 
time,  sprung  up  in  happy  season  and  bore  much  fruit.  His  irre- 
ligious relatives  rejoiced  in  the  chance,  and  did  their  utmoat  Id 
Eromote  it,  and  their  object  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  social 
abits  then  prevalent  at  Hull.  'The  religious  impressions 
'  which  I  had  gained  at  Wimbledon,'  he  himself  reeorflbb  'eop- 

*  tinued  for  a  considerable  time  after  my  return  to  Hull*  hot  wj 
'  friends  spared  no  pains  to  stifle  them.     I  might  almost  say,  thai 

*  no  pious  parent  ever  laboured  more  to  impress  a  beloved  dhUd 

*  with  sentiments  of  piety  than  they  did  to  give  me  *  ttofajfa  the 
'  world  and  its  diversions.' 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the ,  probable  consequences 
of  his  having  remained  longer  under  his  uncle's  roof.  There  1490 
saying,  what  changes  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  wrought,rr 
how  different  a  complexion  might  have  been  given  to  the  wbpk 
of  his  life, — how  altered  might  have  been  his  moral  pftfttigfli 
his  alliances  and  political  views.  The  churchman,  WpiiUL 
probably,  have  become  a  Dissenter;  and  the  friend  pf  Pitt, 
the  political  opponent  of  Fox,  have  been  known  ip  St.  Steal**'! 
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the  consistent  advocate  of  liberal  politics  and  the  rights  of  con- 

.  science.     He  himself,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  when  his  church- 

raanship  was  rife  and  his  views  of  Dissenters  were  far  from  being 

so  candid  as  they  became  subsequently,  has  remarked,  'If  I  had 

*  staid  with  my  uncle,  1  should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted, 
'  despised  Methodist/  Soon  after  his  return  to  Hull,  he  was 
placed  at  the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Pocklington,  where  he 

•remained  till  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  October  1776.  An  inte- 
resting anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  during  this  period,  by  a  sur- 
viving school-fellow.  Amid  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  self-indulgence  to  which  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friendfe 
invited  him,  a  remarkable  indication  was  given  of  his  future 
course.  It  is  interesting  as  marking  the  early  development  of 
his  ruling  passion,  and  shows  the  happy  harmony  there  must  have 
•been  between  his  sympathies  and  convictions.  A  youth  of  four- 
teen must  have  had  a  generous  heart,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  manly 
intellect,  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  York  paper 
in  condemnation  of  the  African  slave  trade,  then  connived  at  by 
all  classes,  and  pouring  its  ill-gotten  wealth  into  the  bosoms  of 
a  thousand  families. 

A  removal  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  seventeen,— «  the 
'  master  of  an  independent  fortune  under  a  mother's  sole 
'  guardianship/ — would  have  proved  fatal  to  most  youths.  The 
fiabits  then  prevalent  in  the  University  were  eminently  pernicious, 
and  must  have  constituted  his  college  life  a  scene  of  great 
temptation.  '  I  was  introduced,'  he  says,  ( on  the  very  first  night 
4  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set  of  men  as  can  well  be  con- 
•*ceived.     They  drank   hard,   and  their  conversation  was  even 

*  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  though 
'  I  never  relished  their  society,  ....  often,  indeed,  I  was  horror- 
'  struck  at  their  conduct ....  and  after  the  first  year,  I  shook 

*  off  in  a  great  measure  my  connexion  with  them.'  Dissenters  as 
we  are,  we  can  well  appreciate  the  literary  advantages  attendant 
on  a  college  life:  yet  if  those  advantages  are  to  be  purchased  at  so 
costly  a  price,  we  infinitely  prefer  that  our  youths  should  forego 
them.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  pass  through 
■such  a  process  uninjured, — that  they  should  come  forth  from  such 
an  ordeal  with  virtuous  habits  and  unimpaired  convictions  of  the 
importance  of  religion.  In  some  rare  instances  this  may  be  the 
case,  but  their  infrequent  occurrence,  and  obvious  contrast  to  the 
general  result,  present  a  lamentable  view  of  the  social  working 
of  a  university  life.  In  Mr.  Wilberforce's  time  the  whole  system 
was  corrupt  and  enfeebling.  The  gownsmen  freely  indulged  in 
the  vices  of  the  day,  while  the  fellows  and  tutors  conspired  to 
foment  the  pride  and  indolence  of  every  man  of  fortune.  •  Their 
'  object,'  he  remarks, '  seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me  idle. 
'  If  ever  I  appeared  studious,  they  would  say  to  me,  '  why  in  the 
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'  world  should  a  ma^  p£yo«r  fortune  tpoubja  himself  |rjLtE,&|j- 
'gingr  Whilst flj.wwps^tQDsVere  r^wjjsig  ^ar^a^a!  JWjflfljff 
'lecture*,  card  partjes  And  idle  mtua^ae!Xti^ifffoiw^^im,\9ii^ 
'The  tutors  would  often  gay  within  my hearing,, .Abaft I1 t*ff  W§»» 
'  mere  ups,  but  that . I  did  all  b;  talent.'  -ffff. -ftp*  that  jHtwgs 
are  somewhat  better  now,  though  we  have  nta,  waigjfiggfciv.j'Iaw 
spirit  of  reform  has  forced  an  entrance,  but.  Mi  yet'  dtay  adaa 
cates  are  few  and  feeble.  It  ia  some  ooniolaUowtnndec'thw'h  "' 
itity  and  wrong  of  an  exclusion  from  these  Rational  iowata 
to  know  that  our  youths  are  exempted  from  the  moral  \ 
which,  pervades  them,  and  which  has  served  in  ten  thousand 
instances  to  deprave  the  hearts  and  to  destroy  the  fine  promise  of 
others.  The  hopes  of  many  families  have  been  withered,  (lie 
hearts  of  many  parents  saddened  for  life,  by  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  which  have  sprung  from  a  college  life.  And, 
yet,  these  institutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  nurseries  of 
religion, — the  school  where  piety  and  talent  are  consecrated  to 
the  public  weal,  or  to  the  still  higher  duties  of  religion.  It  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  party  writers,  so  to  represent  them,  but  we 
point  in  refutation  of  trie  statement  to  die  disclosures  made  in  the 
biography  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilberlbrce.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  will  tell  on  the  public  mind,  when  the  most  plausible 
theories  are  forgotten  or  despised.  Let  the  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment be  raised;  let  parents  become  duty  solicitous  for  the  moral 
training  of  their  sons,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  be  made 
different  from  what  they  are,  or  their  halls  will  he  deserted. 

Mr.  Wilherforce  having  resolved  to  enter  on  public  life,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Hull,  at  the 
general  election,  in  1780.  The  constituency  of  his  native  u>*n 
sustained  at  that  period  much  the  same  character  as  atpreseut. 
Two  guineas  were  given  for  the  single  vote  of  a  resident  frecnun, 
and  four  for  a  plumper,  while  the  expenses  of  those  brought 
down  from  London  averaged  about  ten  pounds  each.  Mr.  wil- 
berforce  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  was  retailed- -ftf  a 
large  majority,  having  spent  between  eight  aitd  nine  thousand 
pounds.  He,  subsequently,  regretted  having  done  so,  deetaing, 
that  rather  than  so  enter  parliament  again,  he  would  prefer  re- 
maining a  private  man  for  life.  His  success,  on  this  occasion,  con- 
stituted a  favorable  introduction  to  London  society.  He  was,  ot 
once,  elected  a  member  of  the  leading  clubs,  was  on  terms  of 
warm  friendship  with  William  Pitt,  and  associated  in  easy  fami- 
liarity with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and.  other  noted  political  men. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  weaned  from  gambling,  was  highly 
characteristic,  and  gave  promise  of  something  belter  than  had  yet 
been  realized.  ..    .     ■.,■  ,,  ,1.1,1,. 

'  It  was  by  this  vice/  say  his  biographers, '  that  he  was  himself nwataapjy 
immured.    A  brief  diary  of  this  period  records  more  than  ones  the.  faaW 
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JJ1O0  at  the  Paro  table.  He  was  weaned  from  it  in  a  most  characteristic 
Maimer.  *  We  can  have  no  play  to-night/  complained  somfe  ofthe  pcrtjrat 
Wecidb,  'for  St:  Andrew  is  not  here  to  keep  the'  bank.'  *WtIberftrce/ 
t*tid  MrV  Bwikes  (who  never  joined  himself,)  K  If  yon  will  keep  it  I 
Wfll-giVe  yon  a  guinea.'  The  playful  challenge  was  accepted,  but  to 
t&i*  game  grew  deep,  he  rose  the  winner  of  £600.  Much  -of  this  wos 
list  toy  those  who  were  only  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and  could  »apt 
therefore  meet  such  a  call  without  inconvenience*  >  The  pain  he  felt?at 
their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed,  but  too  likely  .to 
become  predominant/ — V*l.  I.,  p.  18. 

u"His  subsequent  election  for  Yorkshire,  in  opposition  to' the 
liqwerful  Whig  aristocracy  of  that  county,  greatly  increased  Ws 
iblitical  celebrity.  Pitt  having  displaced  the  coalition  ministry  of 
%l6rd  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  had,  for  some  time,  been  struggling 
with  ah  adverse  majority  in  the  commons,  and  was  now  per- 
mitted by  George  the  Third  to  appeal  from  that  majority  to  the 
Aatio'iv  The  result  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
Completely  established  his  ascendancy.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
Warmly  attached  to  the  minister,  and  rejoicing  in  his  success  lerlt 
tiiin  a  zealous  and  disinterested  support. 

'They  were  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  much  of  their 
leisure  time  was  spent  together.  Most  of  the  readers  of  these 
Volumes  will  be  surprised  at  the  light  thrown  on  the  social 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  general  carriage  was 
cold,  reserved,  and  haughty, — a  fit  emblem  of  the  system  oh 
which,  with  such  fatal  energy,  he  ruled  the  country.  Yet,  it  would 
appear,  there  were  elements  of  mirth  and  joyousness  in  his  con- 
stitution which  occasionally  showed  themselves  in  all  the  playful 
moods  of  childhood.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Wimbledon 
where  Mr.  Wilberforce  now  resided,  and  the  following  account  is 
given  of  his  social  unbendings. 

■  'Little  was  it  known,  by  those  who  saw  him  only  in  his  public 
eoutfse,  that  the  stiffness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ordinary  manner  could  thus  at 
times  unbend,  and  wanton  in  these  exuberant  bursts  of  natural  vivacity. 
TJtue  sports  of  the  rigid  Scipio  and  meditative  Lselius  in  their  ungirded 
hours  .were  equalled  by  the  '  fuinings/  of  the  garden  at  Wimbledon, 
where  Pitt's  overflowing  spirits  carried  him  to  every  height  of  jest. 
€  We  found  one  morning  the  fruits  of  Pitt's  earlier  rising  in.the  careful 
'sowing  of  the  garden  beds,  with  the  fragments  of  a  dress  hat,  in  which 
*  ttyder  had  overnight  come  down  from  the  opera/  It  was  in  this 
varied  and  familiar  intercourse  that  their  mutual  affection  was  matured; 
aih  affection  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  retained  through  life  in  spite  of 
difference  in  politics  and  on  yet  more  important  subjects,  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  often  cast  a  momentary  sadness  over  the' 
habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  aged  countenance/ — ib.,  p.  28. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  an  important  change  was  to  be 
effected  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character  and* views,  and  the  cir-! 
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uuaistances  by  which  it  was  brought  about  are  highly  character* 
istic  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  divine  providence.  Hitherto,  he 
had  been  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  ambitious  but  well-disposed,' 
with  much  kindliness  of  heart,  a  deep  sympathy  with  all  that  vat 
human,  but  no  reference  to  a  higher  code  than  was  prevalent  in 
the  circle  where  he  ordinarily  moved.  His  early  impressions  had 
wholly  disappeared;  the  promise  of  his  spring  had  been  blighted; 
and  the  rank  growth  of  subsequent  years  afforded  no  ground  to 
hope  for  the  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered.  But'  there  was  an 
agency  at  work  which  he  did  not  recognize,  and  the  time  of  its 
development  was  drawing  near.  Upon  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament in  1784,  he  determined  on  a  continental  tour,  and  applied 
to  a  friend  at  York  to  accompany  him.  To  his  great  surprise  the 
invitation  was  declined,  and  meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
Isaac  Milner  the  offer  was  transferred  to  him,  and  accepted. 
The  whole  affair,  apparently  so  casual,  would  be  passed  over  as 
one  of  the  trifling  occurrences  of  a  busy  and  crowded  life,  wen 
it  not  for  the  consequences  which  followed.  Milner  was  no, 
ordinary  man.  He  united  great  strength  of  intellect  with  equal 
kindness  of  heart,  was  free  from  the  artificial  refinements  o( 
polite  society,  and  had  imbibed  a  theological  creed  much  more 
evangelical  than  was  generally  prevalent.  Yet  he  was  far,  ai  das* 
time,  from  being  a  spiritual  man.  Religion  was  his  pro&ssMav 
and  he  had  studied  its  doctrines  as  such,  but  his  heart  was  uniiH 
fluenced  by  its  spirit.  His  creed  was  correct,  but  his  conduct, 
was  worldly.  He  was  one  of  those  instances,  not  infrequent  at 
the  present  day,  though  then  extremely  rare,  of  evangelical  sen- 
timents dissociated  from  practical  godliness.  cHe  was  free,'  says 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  '  from  every  taint  of  vice,  but  not  more  atten- 
'  tive  than  others  to  religion ;  he  appeared,  in  all  respects,  like  an. 
'  ordinary  man  of  the  world,  mixing  like  myself  in  all  companies, 

*  and  joining  as  readily  as  others  in  the  prevalent  Sunday  parties.* 
His  companion  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Ills  views 
differed  from  those  of  the  clergy  generally,  and  was  first  apprised* 
of  it,  by  his  defence  of  a  clergyman,  of  whom  Mr.  WOberftrae 
had  spoken  '  as  a  good  man,  but  one  who  carried  things  too  (ar.# 

*  Not  a  bit  too  far,'  replied  the  future  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  to 
this  opinion  he  adhered  when  the  conversation  was  subsequently 
renewed.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  frequent  referee 
made  to  religious  topics,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  occasionally, 
them  with  lightness,  and  raillery.  This  was  rebuked  fay  his 
companion,  who  would  sometimes  remark,  '  I  am  no 
'  you.  Wilberforce,  in  this  running  tire ;  but  if  yon  reaBy  wit 

*  discuss  these  subjects  seriously.  1  will  gladly  enter  on  thorn 
you/  A  copy  of  Doddridge's  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  Relipon,* 
was  possessed  by  one  of  the  party,  and  having  been  casually 
taken   up  by  Mr.   Wilberforce,  the  opinion  of  his  Spend  wm, 


atted  impeding  it.  *  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written/ 
grid  Milner,  « let  us  take  it  with  us  and  read  it  on  our  journey.'. 
Bis  advice  was  followed,  and  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  determined,  at  some 
fbtttre  period,  to  examine  the  Scriptures  for  himself*  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  coincided  with  the  representations  of  the  noncon* 
fimnist  author.  This  was  done  during  the  following  year  in 
cdmpany  with  Milner,  when  they  journeyed  from  Genoa  to 
Switzerland.  Their  conversation  now  became  more  impressive  and 
absorbing;  the  Greek  Testament  was  their  daily  companion, 
and  its  doctrines  the  subjects  of  thoughtful  study.  The  result  wafr 
a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  of  the  reality  of  religion^ 
and  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  Milner  defended. 

.'  *  By  degrees/  he  says,  '  I  imbibed  his  sentiments,  though  I  must 
confess  with  shame,  that  they  long  remained  merely  as  opinions, 
Haaented  to  by  my  understanding,  but  not  influencing  my  heart*  My 
interest  in  them  certainly  increased,  and,  at  length,  I  began  to  be  im- 

C eased  with  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Milner,  though  full  of 
srity  on  all  other  subjects,  never  spoke  on  this  but  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  all  he  said  tended  to  increase  my  attention  to  re- 
ligion. 

'Often,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could 
bestow,  my  conscience  told  me,  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  f 
Was  not  a  Christian.  J  laughed,  I  sang,  I  was  apparently  gay  and 
happy,  but  the  thought  would  steal  across  me,  '  What  madness  is  all 
this ;  to  continue  easy  in  a  state  in  which  a  sudden  call  out  of  the 
Werld  would  consign  me  to  everlasting  misery,  and  that  when  eternal* 
happiness  is  within  my  grasp !'  For  I  had  received  into  my  under* 
standing  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  believed  that  its  offers  were, 
free  and  universal ;  and  that  God  had  promised  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit 
to.  them  that  asked  for  it.  At  length,  such  thoughts  as  these  com- 
pletely occupied  my  mind,  and  I  began  to  pray  earnestly/  '  Began 
three  or  four  days  ago/  he  says,  Oct.  25th, '  to  get  up  very  early.  In 
the  solitude  and  self-conversation  of  the  morning  had  thoughts,  which 
I  trust  will  come  to  something.' — '  As  soon  as  I  reflected  seriously 
upon  these  subjects,  the  deep  guilt  and  black  ingratitude  of  my  past 
life  forced  itself  upon  me  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  I  condemned 
myself  for  having  wasted  my  precious  tune,  and  opportunities,  and 
talents/— ib.,  pp.  87,  88. 

Such  was  the  process  through  which  he  was  led  to  the  more 
serious  consideration  of  religious  truth.  As  yet  little  progress  waa 
made,  but  he  had  entered  on  the  course  which  was  destined  to 
effect  a  thorough  revolution  in  his  views  and  conduct.  It  may 
accord  with  a  shallow  and  pretending  philosophy  to  decry  the 
ideality  of  conversion  and  the  agency  of  the  Deity  in  its  production, 
bnt  the  less  prejudiced  inquirer  afler  truth  will  be  staggered  by 
such  facts  as  are  here  presented.  A  marked  change  was  wrought 
in  the  sentiments,  habits,  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  at 
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change  which  descended  to  the  deepest  seats  of  iMiDg)~»*«rttak 
embraced  the  whole  man  in  all  his  sympathies  and  rtbtionttripti 
This  change  resulted  from  no  ordinary  and  skilful  appliances, 
shaped  by  a  profound  sagacity, and  designed  from  tta  first  yfchbeffo- 
ductive  of  snob  an  end  It-  sprang  4ip  at,*,Aitoe  wAenuitMfi*. 
least  to  be  expected,  and  owed  its  origin  under. GodbAQntiPtj): 
who  was  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  unconscious  cfife'iappf'tftuce, 
It  was  opposed  to  all  the  natural  prepossessions  of  the,  injrin jovial; 
in  whom  it  took  i  place,  threw  a  dark  and  repulsive^  abadow,|iol|Hf. 
the  whole  of  his  past  life,  subjected  bios  In  n  ihniwmd  yMtiMwl 
struggles  from  which  he  had  hitherto  beenexmpt^aoAfqjQqfbfc 
forth  peace  and  joy  only  as  .the  fruit  of  protracted  disquifct^fe  #sd 
deep  self-humiliation.  And  this  change  was  as  permanent  <&*  it.ffji 
radical.  It  did  not  pass  away  with  the  ctaownsta^Mtafthafcipfn- 
duced  it,  but  continued  to  distinguish  the  man. in  every  oecunstiQi> 
and  amid  all  possible  varieties  of  company*  '  It  wssfetfttw  «MMnt 
admitted  to  his  moral  constitution*  and  it  sprtiad  oni;4vgt?  hsodi 
subduing  prejudice,  rectify ing  mistakes,  and  eon^bUng  hfe  ajMsknl 
nature  with  the  higher  growth  of  God's  spiritual  cwtiatkNM!  iBut 
we  must  return  to  the  narrative.  .  .1,.  -,,  >ji 

The  new  class  of  sentiments  which  had  sprung  up  in  hy?  Bund 
during  his  continental  tour,  were  greatly  deepened  on  hls-fttUfe 
to  England.  For  some  months  he  was  in  a  ttatet  of  paiafrl 
depression,  and  engaged  in  a  course  of  religious  exercises^  withs. 
view  of  relieving  his  overburdened  heart.  Still  his  conntUes* 
were  gathering  strength,  the  seed  was  germinating,  and  a  .good 
harvest  was  speedily  reaped.  He  determined  on  frankly  an- 
nouncing to  his  friends  that  his  views  were  changed,  and  thalthsy 
roust  look  for  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  deportment* '  Mr. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  announcement  was  mads* 
and  he  instantly  replied,  proposing  to  visit  him  at  Wupblsdan 
the  next  day.  The  prime  minister  was  true  to  his  nppoinjfntt 
and  the  following  brief  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilberfefteef 
the  interview.  ...  y.i-ii.*  : 

•  I  had  prayed/  to  God,  I  hope  with  some  sincerity,1  *#  flt> 
lead  me  into  disputing  for  my  own  exaltation,  but  for  iibi* 'Warp. 
Conversed  with  Pitt  near  two  hours,  and  opened  myself  estaptetriy 
to  him.  I  admitted,  that  as  far  as  1  could  conform  t*  the  wdrlajivtifik 
a  ]>erfect  regard  to  my  duty  to  God,  myself 9  and  m y  feUortrtifeatfcflef, 
I  was  bound  to  do  it;  that  no  inward  feelings  ought  to  betttakenJ.a* dih 


found  himself  unable  to  combat  their  correctness,  if  Christianity 
true.     The  fact  is,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  politics,,  thai  he  had  never 
given  himself  time  for  due  reflection  on  religion.     But  amongst  etlter 
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things  he  declared  to  me,  that  Bishop  Butki '5  work  raised  in  his  mind 
msfefe  doubts  than  it  had  answered.' — ib.,  pp.  94,  96,    . 

*>He>  -now  sought  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  old  John 
NfeWton;  he  withdrew  his  name  from  all  the  clubs  of  which  he 
was*  u  member;  and  began  to  realise  the  peace  which  accompanies 
an  *lnfeserved  surrender  of  the  heart  to  religion.  The  aspect  of 
Hfe'tptety  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Without  any 
deficiency  of  strength  or  compass,  it  was  mainly  visible  in  the 
gftyWittg  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  the  stricter  regulation  of  his 
tfernper,  his  desire  to  subdue  opposition  and  to  overcome  prejudice 
tty&  consistent  display  of  the  milder  and  more  attractive  features 
of  the  Christian  character.  This  was  shown  in  his  solicitude  to 
remove  the  impressions  which  his  mother  had  received  respecting 
his  change.      *  It  may  tend,'  he  remarks,  when  anticipating  a 

ifceettncr  with  her  in  1786,  '  to  remove  prejudices if  I  am 

4  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  ever  —consult  her  more — show 
« rfcspeot  for  her  judgment — and  manifest  rather  humility  in  my- 
'J&elf  than  dissatisfaction  concerning  others.'  So  completely  did 
he  accomplish  his  views,  that  a  female  friend  of  his  mother,  com- 
itietiting  on  his  cheerfulness  and  command  of  temper,  remarked, 
*  If  this  is  madness,  I  hope  that  he  will  bite  us  all.' 
i  1  Some  of  his  religious  friends  imprudently  urged  his  retiring  from 
public  life,  but — happily  for  the  interests  of  humanity — their  counsels 
Wfcre  opposed  by  the  sounder  advice  of  others.  It  is  strange,  that 
men  should  permit  their  judgments  to  be  so  warped,  as  to  take  up 
the  notion  that  the  duties  of  a  legislator  are  incompatible  with  the 
vocation  of  a  Christian.  The  practical  evils  which  would  flow 
from  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  theory  suffice  to  expose  its 
unsoundness.  It  is  the  growth  of  an  unthinking  and  short- 
sighted piety ;  the  dictate  of  a  conscience  more  alive  to  a  sense 
of  danger,  than  solicitous  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  There  are 
specific  and  appropriate  obligations  devolving  on  each  member 
of  society,  and  he  fails  to  discharge  them,  who  being  summoned 
by  the  providence  of  God  to  the  avocations  of  public  life,  refuses 
to  enter  on  his  appropriate  sphere  of  labour.  He  may  veil 
his  reluctance  under  what  plausible  pretext  he  pleases,  but  m  the 
eye*  of  the  great 'task-master,'  he  deserts  his  proper  station,  and 
forfeits  the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  remained  at  his  post  and  the  happiest  conse- 
quences followed.  Events  had,  for  some  time,  been  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  atrocious  character  of  the  African  Slave- 
trade.  Granville  Sharpe,  James  Ramsay,  Ignatius  Latrobe,  and 
other  like-minded  worthies  had  sought  to  arouse  inquiry,  and  to 
diffuse  information;  while  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  several 
occasions,  passed  resolutions  at  their  annual  meetings,  condemning 
the  traffic,  and  warning  their  members  against  embarking  in  it. 
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It  became,  in  consequence,  the  subject  of  remark,  its  nature 
inquired  into,  and  a  growing  feeling  of  repugnance  and  detestation 
towards  it  was  springing  up.  In  this  work  of  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  then  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  was  actitely 
engaged,  -and  we  cannot  but  express  our  deep  regret  at 
the  course  which  the  Messrs.  Wilberforce  have  adopted  to» 
wards  this  venerable  man,  now  bending  with  age,  and  oppressed 
by  grievous  afflictions.  We  would  willingly  avoid  reea*» 
rence  to  this  theme,  but  justice  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  what  it  of 
still  greater  importance,  justice  to  the  future  interests  of  humanity, 
demand  that  we  take  some  notice  of  it.  The  venerable  apoetkf  of 
Africa,  who  sacrificed  fortune  and  health  in  its  service,  must  notfce 
surrendered  to  the  splenetic  attack  to  which  he  is  here  subjected. 
His  reputation  is  the  property  of  his  species;  and  it  must  be  ptt- 
tected,  as  such. 

Since  the  first  agitation  of  the  question  of  th*  Abolition*  ittths 
year  1787,  two  names  have  been  inseparable,  and  united  in  bonsai? 
that  of  Wilberforce,  as  the  great  parliamentary  leader;  sad* 
that  of  Clarkson,  as  the  indefatigable  labourer  oat  of  parliament 
We  never  before  heard  of  rivalry  between  them,  or  of  conflicting 
claims  by  their  respective  friends;  and  it  is  with  eqnalssmw 
and  surprise  that  we  have  read  in  this  life  of  Mr.  WilberfeictY 
a  studied  depreciation  of  his  still  surviving  and  revered  asss 
Scarcely  any  form  of  contempt  is  omitted,  and  in  order  Id 
the  purpose  of  degradation,  the  most  unwarrantable  expedJsfll 
lias  been  resorted  to, — that  of  selecting  from  the  mass  of  Mr.  Wit 
berforce's  papers,  one  or  two  letters  by  Mr.  Clarkson  of 


confidential  character,  for  which  act  the  authors  make  an  apology 
far  more  offensive  than  the  act  itself;  the  consciousness  of  wbca 
they  betray  by  an  apology  which  appears  to  us  unfoaaded 
in  fact  and  illogical  in  conclusion.  In  bitter  aggravation  of 
this  wrong,  there  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review*  se- 
veral weeks  before  the  publication  of  the  Life,  an  article  which 
that  early  appearance  (independently  of  the  current  report 
ascribing  it  to  a  near  relation  of  the  authors),  would  justify  us  in 
considering  as  an  arrow  from  the  same  quiver  though  drawn  by  a 
different  hand.*  We  feel  ourselves  under  such  circumstances 
well  warranted  in  examining  the  allegations  thus  advanced.  Bat 
we  mean  not  to  put  our  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest:  We 
draw  our  materials  solely  from  the  Life,  the  review,  and  Mr. 
Clarkson's  <  History  of  the  Abolition.'     Whether  the  good  eld 


*  In  the  interest  of  a  publisher,  this  is  no  rare  occurrence  ;  and, 

liail  the  review  appeared  in  the  'Quarterly/  the  inference  would  have 
unfair ;   hut  wheu  a  publication  from  Albcmarle-street  is  reviewed  before 


its  appearance  in  the  '  Kdinburgli  Review '—a  connexion  between  the 
and  reviewer  must  be  inferred. 
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omu,  tlie  repose  of  whose  latter  days  is  thus*  assailed  while  suffer* 
iug,  under  grievous  afflictions  of  body  and  mind*  will  have  the 
sUssngth  or  even  the  will  to  vindicate  himself  as  he  only  can,  is 
more  than  we  know;  but,  in  the  meanwhile  we  will .  discharge 
a4ebt  due  to  his  great  services,  by  showing,  the  case  as  bis  very 
assailants  leave   it.     Happily  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  the 
ojie.  good  man,  we  need  run  no  danger  of  wounding  tbe,repMtation 
of  ^be  other ;  we  disclaim  the  design  of  instituting*  any  comparison 
between  them.     Unless,  we  greatly  err*  the  biographers  will  be 
found  in  these  portions  of  their  work  to  have  mistaken  the  character 
of  their  father,  no  less  than  that  of  his  colleague,  and  if  we  might 
without  presumption  imagine  his  disembodied  spirit  as  aware  of 
earthly  occurrences,  and  sharing  human  sensibility,  we  should  con- 
ceive of  him  as  feeling  more  acutely  than  any  living  man, 
an  act  at  utter  variance  with  his  last  best  character,  and  most  un- 
congenial with  the  sort  of  fame  they  would  confer  on  him.     For 
the  sake  of  our  young  readers  it  may  be  necessary,  briefly,'  to 
state  the  history  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  connexion  with  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, and  the  Abolition  as  it  appears  in  this   book  —  re-; 
questing  our  readers  only  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  they  may 
feel  no  distrust  in  the  perusal  of  the  few  extracts  we  may  make* 
or,  facts  we  may  borrow  from  the  History,  that  the  very  Edinburgh 
reviewer  himself,  in  an  article  in  which  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
against  Mr.  Clarkson — we  regret  to  use  such  language— is  urged, 
with  all  the'zeal  of  a  partisan,  remarks :   '  Remembering  the  vast 
'.age,  the  eminent  services,  and  the  spotless  character  of  thatvener- 
4  able  and  excellent  man,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  very 

*  deep  regret,  that  the  ill-judged  encomiums  of  his  friends  should 
«  have  contributed  to  the  publication  of  anything  which  could  for  a 
'.moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  closing  scenes  of  a  life  distin-, 
'guished,  as  we  believe,  by  the  exercise  of  every  social  and  do- 

*  mestic  virtue,  and  the  most  unwearied  beneficence  to  men  of 
<  every  condition  and  every  country.' 

Mr-  Clarkson,  who,  we  understand,  was  born  a  few  months 
after  Mr.  Wilberforce,  being  in  1785  a  junior  bachelor  at  Cam-; 
bridge,  was>from  the  mere  desire  to  obtain  a  university  prize,induced> 
to  write  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  question,  '  Anne  liceat  in- 
'  vitos  in  servitutem  dare?'  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries 
into,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade,  his  youthful  sensibility  and, 
zeal  were  so  wrought  upon,  that  having  gained  the.  prize  he  re-* 
solved  [1786]  to  abandon  the  church,  in  .which  he  had  taken* 
Deacon's  orders,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  effecting  an  abolition* 
of  the  trade.  He  had  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;  inherited 
from  his  father  a  patrimony,  which  though  small  was  amply  suffix 
cient  for  a  country  clergyman;  and  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a* 
ha'njisomc  provision  in  the  church*  He  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  found  in  addition  to  a  few  scattered  individuals  of  al{  religious- 
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persuasions,  the  Quakers,  as  ii  body,  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
effect  the  Abolition.  This  occasioned  an  intimacy  with  the  body 
of  friends,  which  bad  a  decisive  influence  on  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  became  the  advocate  and  biographer  of  their  William,  Penu- 
lt determined  his.  owu  literary  character ;  for  bjs  habit  of  feeling 
us  well  as  IjlS  style  received  a  strong  infusion  of  quakerish  sim- 
plicity and  naivete,  to  which  we  believe  much  of  our  anther's  de- 
preciation is  owing., 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1787,  that  that  committee  wai 
formed  who  organized  the  society  for  the  Abolition.  The 
History  and  the  Life  alike  inform  us,  that  it  consisted  of  twelve 
persons,  of  whom  all  but  three,  were  quakers.  The  Life,  we 
are  sorry  to  remark,  omits  to  state  the  material  fact,  that 
Mr.  Clarkson  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Their  chief, 
Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  already  advanced  in  life  was  '  the  father 
'  of  the  cause  in  England.'  The  oilier  ten  were  merchants. 
Mr.  Clarkson  alone  combined  youth,  zeal,  and  hi  consequence  of 
tlie  voluntary  abandonment  of  his  profession  leisure  for  the 
office.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  working  partner  in  this,  noble  firm, 
though  the  biographers  are  careful  to  designate  him  always  as  lite 
agent  of  the  society.  And,  in  what  sense  they  wish  tins  t»  be 
understood,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  fourth  volume, 
in  which  Wilberforce  speaks  of  some  one  acting  under  agency, 
as  having  no  will  of  his  own.  But  whether  it  were  partner  or 
agent,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  from  the  first  formation  of  the 
committee  till  his  health  was  broken  m  the  service,  Mr.  Clark- 
son was  by  far  the  most  hard-worked  of  those  persons  whom  Mr. 
Pitt  called  {and  it  is  the  only  joke  we  recollect  of  die  great 
minister)  Wilberforce'a  white  negroes.  He  repaired  to  Paris  at  an 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  where  he  found  among  the  revolu- 
tionists the  most  zealous  amis  des  nnirs,  became,  in  conqerjoeqpfc 
intimate  with  I.a  Fayette,  Gregoire,  &c,  and,  perhapft&.aor&jtf 
Jacobin  which  harmonized  ill  with  the  Pitt-politics  of.  Mje,,  WUbgr- 
force.  Tlio  sad  course  of  the  revolution  was  the  gmafctWut  rf 
the  temporary  failure  of  the  Abolition  cause.  ItwairilTfli 6y 
that  the  cause  seemed  for  the  moment  desperate*  an<E  it  ^afUthMr 
that,  utterly  broken  down  in  health  ami  iijniiiln.  lin  mm  MMptflM 
to  retire  from  the  committee.  After  an  angering  sWttttfliBTtf  the 
condition  to  which  lie  was  reduced,  he  says,  'For  sev^tfytfarsji'ftittr 

*  a  correspondence  to  maintain  with  four  hundred  {JetBuuVViA 
'  ray  own  hands.     I  had  some  book  or  other,  annually, 'ttt'Wrftttofc 

*  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  this  time,  I  had  travelled  m<fre'"Uk£ 
'35,000  miles  in  search  of  evidence,  and  a  great  part'  of 'mAia 
'journeys  in  the  night.  All  this  time,  my  mind  had  been  bh~me 
'stretch.  It  had  been  bent  too  to  this  one  subject ;  ferXhadrriW 
'even  leisure  to  attend  to  my  own  concerns.'  A  bout  this  period  be 
married,   retired   into    the   country,  first, 
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then  Suffolk,  and  never  afterwards  resided  in  London,  though 
TterTj  nine  years  of  absence  he  returned  to  ihe  committee,  and 
fttew'e^  nis  labours.  They  were  become  comparatively  easy  as 
tney/were  short,  for  that  which  Mr.  WilberfyrWs  great  friend, 
19k  Pitt,  could  hot  effect,  was  executed  by  the  Whigs1  on  ^heijr 


thk 

book  Ibome  the  title  of  Memoirs  instead  of  Hi&tori/.  no  man  could 
li^e  taken  exception  to  anything  contained  or  omitted  in  it ;  for 
by  *  Memoirs,'  are  properly  designated  such  works  as  record  facta, 
m6i& '  especially  within  the  knowledge  and  on  the  personal 
authority  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Clarkson  has  ever  since  been 
iefliovea  from  the  public  eye,  except  when  the  ulterior  interests 
df  tie  negro  race  required  his  occasional  interference.  While  the 
sovereigns  were  at  Paris,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
at  the  Congress  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  he  was  found  at  his  post  On 
tfye  questions  concerning  the  foreign  slave-trade  emancipation,  &c. 
lie  has  seldom  foiled  to  make  himself  heard  with  the  authority  his 
ri^nie  conveys.  We  recently  read  with  pleasure  an  eloquent 
^tllogy  on  him  from  Lord  Brougham ;  and  his  individual  petition 
to  tie  House  of  Lords  was  distinguished  by  being  read  in  eitenso  in 
the  house ;  a  distinction  due  to  his  exemplary  character  and  ser- 
vices. But  the  press  was  then  teeming  with  more  than  one  work, 
Written  with  the  tendency  as  to  both,  and  the  undoubted  design 
atfto  one,  to  degrade  that  character,  and  under-rate  those  services. 
[Xti  the  first  volume  of  the  Life,  page  141,  we  find  the  following 
note  on  Mr.  Clarkson 's  '  History  of  the  Abolition. ' 

'  Of  this  book  it  is  necessary  to  declare  at  once,  and  with  a  verf 
painful  distinctness,  that  it  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the 
Abolition  struggle.  Without  imputing  to  Mr.  Clarkson  any  inten- 
tional unfairness,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  own  service  has  led  him  unawares  iuto  numberless 
mis-statements.  Particular  instances  might  he  easily  enumerated,  but 
4he  writers  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  resembling  controversy 
on  this  Bubject.  Contenting  themselves,  therefore,  with  this  declara* 
tine,  they  will  henceforth  simply  tell  their  own  story,  without  pointing 
Out  ita  contradictions  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  History. 

,f:Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  looked  into  the  book  and  saw  enough  to 
ityl^oe  him  to  refuse  to  read  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  remark  upon 
U. .  .With  a  ready  forgetfulness  which  they  who  knew  him  will  under, 
stand  at  once,  he  told  Mr.  Clarkson,  when  obliged  to  give  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  what  was  said  about  himself,  but 
that,  undoubtedly,  justice  was  not  done  to  Mr.  Stephen/ 

iTfyat  is,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  conscientious  character  was 
t#$p  formed  and  in  full  force,  is  supposed  to  have  borne  by  his 
silence  a  negative  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  numberless  mis- 
statements, and  to  have  falsely  asserted  entire  satisfaction.     And 
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it  is  after  a  silence  of  thirty  years,  that  his  sons  come  f< 

assert  loudly  what  the  father  does  not  appear  to  bare  tvliftpered. 

In   other   men   it  would  be  mere  simplicity  to  say,'  theV 'Will 

*  simply  tell  their  own  story.'  They  can  have  no  Story  of  their 
own  to  tell.  They  can  but  compile  a  story  from  their 'ftrther's 
papers.  While  Mr.  Chtrkson's  narrative  is  entitled  to  fi*  Credit, 
having  remained  for  thirty  years  uncontradicted  '  by'  their 
rather  and  all  others,  their  story  is  entitled  to  no  other'  Credit 
than  that  which  testimony  may  give  it.  The  dectinfag-  ib  boftrt 
out  particular  mis-statements  is  a  demand  of  implicit  eonnawice 
by  men  writing,  to  say  the  least,  under  -the  mAocrnce'  "Jot 
strong  passions.  No  feeling  leads  to  more  inj 
tempt.  They  invite  a  comparison  which  they  v 
reader  in  a  hundred  will  have  the  inclination  a 
Their  book,  they  are  aware,  will  be  in  ei 
which  makes  pretension  to  bath  religion  and  gemirrtv ;  wHfe 
Mr.  Chtrkson's  history  is  to  be  met  with  chiefly  fn  the  lions'^  of 
a  few  quakers.  'His  style  being  characterized  only  by  quaint  sim- 
plicity renders  it  unattractive  to  worldlings,  and  the  Messrs.  Wil- 
berforce may  be  quite  certain  the  Acid  will  be  their  Own. ' ;  "'< 

The  invitation,  however,  was  not  lost  on  vs.  We  have.  WpteiaSed 
the  History.  Not  knowing  how  to  look  for  them,  we,  at  leasf^'haVe 
found  no  inconsistencies ;  and  were  there  any,  wo  shotihl  iwir 
from  thinking  the  credit  due  to  the  later  writers.  BdC'me 
perusal  has  left  on  us  an  impression  the  very  opposite  Of  treat 
the  biographers  may  have  anticipated.  We  were  by  nothing  SO 
much  impressed  as  by  the  author's  conscientious  desire,  to  give  to 
every  man  his  due.  The  undeclared  but  indubitable  source  of 
all  the  acrimony  towards  Mr.  Clarkson,  betrayed  by  the  sons'  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  their  impression,  that  be  did  not  do  ftrB 
justice  to  their  father.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  u*  to  copy 
the  whole  of  chapter  16,  vol.  i.  p.  867—275,  in  which  th*'anth[rf, 
imbued  with  tlie  spirit  of  John  Woolman  and  the  other  stntpfmo- 
grnphic  quaker-writers,  anticipates  and  repels  the  charge  'of 
egotism.  We  can  only  abridge  the  characteristic  image  by1  whfcfi 
the  Committee  are  likened  to  the  human  body,  one  man  berngta 
eye,  another  a  head, — '  As  every  limb  is  essentially  neeeasfcry fcr 
'  the  completion  of  a  perfect  work,  so,  in  the  case  befbreas;  every 

*  one  was  as  necessary  in  his  own  office  as  another.  '  For  what, 
'tor  example,  could  I  myself  have  done,  if  1  had  not 'derived  to 

*  much  assistance  from  the  Committee  ?  -What  could  Mr.  Wflbef- 

*  force  have  done  in  parliament,  if  I,  on  the  other  hand,  'bad  Mt 
collected  that  great  body  of  evidence  to  which  there  was  awh 
'a  constant  appeal?  Ana  what  could  the  Committee  bare  done 
'without  the  parliamentary  aid  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  V  And  in 
mentioning  tins  necessity  of  distinct  offices  and  talents,  he  pn» 
weds,  'and  1  feel  myself  bound  by  the  feeling  of  j — J—  "    J- 
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*  liver  it  as  my  opinion,  that  knowing  as  I  have  done  so  many 
'  members  of  both  houses  of  our  legislature,  for  many;  of  whom  I 

*  have  had  a  sincere  respect,  there  was  never  yet  one  who  ap- 

*  peared  to  me  to  be  so  properly  qualified,  in  all  respects  for  the 
'management  of  the  great  cause,  as  he  whose  name  I  have  just 
'mentioned.  His  connexions,'  &c.  c his  habits  also. of  diligent 
'and  persevering  inquiry,  made  him  master  of  all  the  knowledge 
-*  that  was  requisite  for  conducting  it  His  talents  both  in  and 
'  Out  of  parliament  made  him  a  powerful  advocate  in  its  favour, 
'  His  character,  free  from  the  usual  spots  of  human  imperfection, 
'gave  an  appropriate  lustre   to  the   cause,  making  it  look  yet 

*  more  lovely,  and  enticing  others  to  its  support  But  most  of  all 
'  the  motive  on  which  he  undertook  it  insured  its  progress.  For 
4  this  did  not  originate  in  views  of  selfishness,  or  of  party,  or  of 
'  popular  applause,  but  in  an  awful  sense  of  his  duty  as*  Christian. 
'  It  was  this,  which  gave  him  alacrity  and  courage  in  his  pursuit. 
'  It  was  this  which  made  him  continue  in  his  elevated  situation  of  a 
'legislator,  though  it  was  unfavourable,  if  not  to  .his  health,  at 
'  least  to  his  ease  and  comfort  It  was  this  which  made  him  inobr* 
'  porate  this  great  object  among  the  pursuits  of  his  life,  so  that  it 
'  was  daily  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  this,  which,  when  year  after 
'  year  of  unsuccessful  exertion  returned,  occasioned  him  to.be  yet 
.'  fresh  and  vigorous  in  spirit,  and  to  persevere  tilL  the  day  of 
f  triumph.'  This  may  appear  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  a 
•'  damning  with  faint  praise,'  but  assuredly  to  no  one  else  i  and 
we  cannot  credit  the  insinuation  of  the  biographers,  that  his  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  was  but  forced  from  him,  and  not  quite 
sincere  ! ! !  On  the  contrary,  we  deem  this  eulogy  more  congenial 
with  his  purified  nature  than  the  testimonies  of  Madame  de  Sta'el 
and  other  worldlings  so  carefully  collected  in  the  life.  A  more  posi- 
tive evidence  how  uncongenial  the  History  is  with  the  spirit  of 
the  authors  of  the  Life,  appears  in  a  sarcasm  which  would  have 
been  in  its  place  in  a  leading  article  of  a  party  paper.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Clarkson's  journey  to  Paris,  at  an  early  period  of  the  re- 
volution, it  is  said,  vol.  i.  p.  230 ;  '  Mirabeau  withstood  a  bribe  in 
his  zeal  for  abolition ;  and  the  amiable  Louis  gave  a  no  less  em- 
f  phatic  pledge  of  favour  in  his  unwearied  perusal  of  one  of  Mr. 
'  Clarkson's  volumes.'  Oh,  how  utterly  extinct  must  the  spirit 
of  the  father  have  been  in  the  breasts  of  his  Reverend  sons  when 
they  penned  this  paragraph,  which  seems  introduced,  only,  that 
no  form  of  contempt  might  be  wanting  I  It  is,  on  our  parts,  a 
charitable  construction,  that  the  biographers  could  not  sustain  die 
fatigue  of  perusing  the  History;  and  therefore  are,  in  fact, 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  anticipated  them  in  every  topic  of 
eulogy  by  which  they  have  laboured  (not  dishonourably)  to  do 
their  father  honour,  except  in  his  social  and  courtly  qualities. 

This  is  but  a  skirmishing  before  the  main  attack.     This  con- 
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sists  in  tlicir  having  ferretted  out  of  the  mass  of  letters  which 
Mr.  Clarkson  must  have  written  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  whether  pre- 
served or  not,  they  only  know,  two  confidential  letters.  By  way 
of  introduction  to  one,  they  remark  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
annoyed  by  applications  for  the  employment  of  his  interest  with 
the  government  on  behalf  of  abolitionists.  Such  is,  wc  believe,  the 
fate  of  all  ministerial  members.  And  to  illustrate  this  notorious 
fact,  which  needs  neither  illustration  nor  statement,  the  authors 
publish,  not  a  whole  letter,  but  a  few  sentences  from  one,  in  which 
Mr.  Clarkson  asserts  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Chatham  had  be- 
haved to  his  Mr.  Clarkson's  brother  in  a  very  scandalous  manner; 
and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 's  own  timidity  was  the  occasion  of  his 
miscarrying  in  his  promotion.  Then  follows  a  letter,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  full  of  anger,  but 
so  mixed  up  with  respect  and  kindness  that  we  think  it  most  pro- 
bable the  letter  was  never  sent,  for  he  complains  of  want  of 
eye-sight,  and  says,  c  this  is  a  letter  wherein  I  cannot  employ  mv 
'  amanuensis.'  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  he  would  have  copied" suck 
a  letter  ?  And  copying  machines  were  not  then  in  use.  The  tad 
letter  could  not  have  been  in  his  cabinet  But  it  is  marvellous 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce's  sons,  seeing  that  their  father  would  not 
suffer  his  own  confidential  secretary  to  know  of  the  letter,  out  of 
delicacy  to  Mr.  Clarkson's  feelings,  should  yet  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  publish  it  to  all  the  world,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
while  Mr.  Clarkson  was  still  alive  to  suffer  whatever  the  disclo- 
sure might  inflict,  and  which  they  suppose  probable,  from  the 
attempted  apology.  The  great  probability  is,  that  the  letter  was 
thrown  aside  and  not  sent,  and  through  inadvertence  left  unde- 
stroyed.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  letter  be  in  any  way  creditable 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  its  style  or  sentiments,  the  name  might 
have  been  concealed,  as  our  authors  have  done  on  other  occasions 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  after  all,  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
fully  justified  in  all  he  wrote  of  Lord  Chatham.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force fs  great  partiality  towards  Lord  Chatham's  brother  was  long 
a  subject  of  animadversion,  and  his  giving  no  reply  to  the  charge 
of  scandalous  behaviour  against  Lord  Chatham,  is  almost  an  wlima 
sion  of  the  fact.  Thus  this  blow,  besides  being  a  foul  one  in  its 
nature,  fails  in  its  aim.     It  is  injurious  only  to  the  publishers. 

Another  and  still  more  serious  attempt  to  cover  with  disgrace  a 
name  which  their  ally,  the  '  Edinburgh  Reviewer,'  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  is,  with  that  of  Granville  Sharpe,  to  be  mentioned 
with  *  peculiar  veneration,  '  will  also  be  found  offensive, 
less  for  what  it  actually  discloses,  than  for  the  publishers9  confes- 
sion, in  the  way  of  apology,  that  they  think  the  disclosure 
discreditable  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  is  thus  introduced,  *  Nor  was  it 
'  only  by  the  violence  of  his  opponents  that  his  patience  was  tried. 
'  Many  were  the  sources  of  annoyance  which  this  cause  furnished 
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**its  leader.  Thu9  in  the  course  of  this  spring  [1794T,  he  had 
'tietenninett  by  a  Subscription  amon^tthe  adherents1  of  the  Atoo- 
**i!tidn  to  reimburse  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  brokefc  hedltfi  compelled 
"f  Mm'  to  retire  entirely  from  the  contest  in  Whi£h  he  had  taken  so 
*  i&rm  a  part.  The  conduct  of  such  a  business  mnstj  unite*  any 
^cttmstances,  have  proved  distasteful  to  him,  &c.  V. .  /  Now 
eveiy  syllable  of  this  seems  to  us  penned  by  <me  uiterly'Unable  to 
^Sjtf&iate  the  character  of  Mtf.  Wilberforce. '  Tt'  was  his  own 

Wntyiination,  that  Mr.   Clarkson  should  be  reimbursed,    "We 
sRould  lave  thought  that  an  act  of  such  mere  justifce,  would  inider 
ntaj"  circumstances  have  proved  distdstefid.    A  letter  is  published 
fiton!  Wilberforce  to  Lord  Muncaster  which  is  the  best  exposition 
df'tis  feelings.     cThe  truth  is  that  he  has  expended  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  little  fortune,  and  though  not  perhaps  very  jprtl- 
Mentfy,  or  even,  necessarily,  yet  I  think,  judging  liberally,  that 
'he  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  time,  and  strength,  and  talents, 
'should  not  be  suffered  to  be  out  of  pocket  too?    So  delicately 
did   Mr,   Wilberforce  feel — so   unlike    his  biographers — in  ail 
respects,  that  his  wish  was  that  there  should  be  'no  register  of 
names  or  sums ;'  but  that  an  annuity  for  Clarkson  should  be 
bought,  and  he  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceeding.    Lord  Mun- 
caster concurred  with  Wilberforce  in  thinking  the  reimbursement 
a  mere  act  of  justice,  but  doubted  of  its' policy  on  account  df  the 
revailing  idea  of  Clarkson's  political  prejudices,  in  other  words, 
iar  Jacobinism — for  so  the  radicalism  of  that  day  was  called.    This 
'fine  scheme'  of  concealment  was  spoiled.     It  reached  Clarkson's 
ears ;  and  then,  he  acting  with  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  wrote  about  this  subscription  precisely  as  he  would  have 
done  if  it  had  been  for  any  one  else :  he  wrote  even  to  Lord 
Muncaster,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  letters  are 
carefully  copied.     Mr.  Clarkson  partaking  of  the  impression  of 
his  correspondents,  that  the  subscription  was  a  mere  act  of  jus- 
tice, suggested  the  propriety  of  their  applying  to  certain  indi- 
viduals ;  with  what  propriety  or  impropriety  we  are  not  told. 

Now  we  will,  before  we  close  this  subject,  venture  a  remark 
without  fearing  the  charge  of  refinement.  It  is  obvious  that 
though  every  man's  character  is  formed  from  the  result  df  aH  his 
actions,  each  individual  action  must  be  judged  of  from  hid  charac- 
ter. These  letters,  from  a  man  wno  was  habitually  Elfish, 
would  be  justly  deemed  most  selfish,— but,'  from  one  whofce  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  philanthropic  and  unselfish  objects,  must  re-* 
ceive  an  opposite  construction.  They  arfc  proofs  not  of  selfish- 
ness but  of  simplicity.  In  the  habit  of  acting  chiefly  for  others, 
he  acted  for  himself  as  if  he  were  another.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  a  written  memorial  of  his  inter- 
ference, as  it  could  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  W.  that  the  privacy 
of  his  cabinet  would  be  so  abused  by  his  sons  and  biographers. 

vol.  in.  3  B 
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Mr.  W.'s  answers  to  these  letters  are  not  given.  We  are  merely 
told  that  £1,500  were  raised, — what  portion  by  Mr.  W.  does  not 
appear.  A  silence  that  deserves  remark,  for  either  Mr.  W.  left 
a  note  of  his  own  contribution,  which  his  biographers  thought  it 
expedient  to  conceal,  or  he  concealed  the  transaction  altogether. 
And  that  concealment  shows  that  they  are  acting  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  feelings,  and  wishes,  in  the  disclosure. 

But,  considering  these  letters  solely  with  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  that  writer  had  acri- 
ficedhis  prospects  in  life,  and  worn  out  his  health,  his  youth,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  in  the  cause  which  the  contn- 
butors  to  his  partial  re-imbursement  professed  to  have  at  heart  m 
much  as  himself,  we  think  the  authors  need  not  profess  so  re- 
peatedly much  sorrow  (vol.  i.  141,  ii.  88,)  for  the  necessity  of 
printing  them.  Far  from  necessity;  there  is  not  even  ttftftoin 
them;  at  the  most  they  could  illustrate  the  character  of  the  writer, 
not  the  receiver. 

Equally  invalid  is  another  suggestion  in  apology  for  these  dis- 
closures. '  They  exhibit  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  ana  Mr.  Clarksoa  in 
'  relations  very  different  from  any  thing  that  the  History  of  the 
'  Abolition  would  suggest.*  (i.  141.)  Undoubtedly  they  do,— so<fif* 
ferently  as  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  history  of  the 
abolition.  Mr.  Clarkson  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  toad- 
vert  to  pecuniary  matters,  either  obligations  or  sacrifices ;  he  once 
only  relates  that  the  committee  wished  to  buy  up  his  books  far 
circulation,  and  that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  pay  mote  don 
the  trade  price  !  In  fine,  we  are  assured  of  this,  tnat  all  prrisai 
who  have  any  delicacy  of  sentiment,  will  feel  that,  at  all  events 
they  would  infinitely  rather  have  written  such  letters  than  90 
published  them  ;  that  the  end  to  be  gained  bears,  no  proportion 
to  the  reproach  which  the  use  of  such  means  draws  after  it;  tfepft 
an  executor  is  bound  by  the  same  laws  of  honour  which  bind  n 
testator,  and  that  the  garbling  of  extracts  from  letters,  and  tie 
selection  of  a  few  from  many  letters  written  in  the  confidence  sf 
friendship,  and  that  by  persons  under  the  manifest  influence  of  lH 
will,  expose  the  actors  to  imputations  which  it  grieves  us  tpset 
rest  on  the  sons  of  so  exemplarily  good  a  man. 

Having,  we  trust,  sufficiently  repelled  the  implied  charge  of  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  in  the  History  of  die  Aboli- 
tion, we  would  sav  one  word  on  the  only  expressed 


charge,  that  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Stephen.  Again,  we  Wt.f* 
cannot  draw  our  materials  of  exculpation  but  from  die  vmnMi 
themselves.     Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  Uk 


dition  openly  to  avow  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  Pet; 
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sonal  relations  had  before  that  time  obliged  him  to  keep  his  feel* 
ings  secret.  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  dated  August  1, 
1797. 

As  to  the  general  charge  of  egotism  against  Mr.  Clarkson's 
book,  we  smile  at  it  as  proceeding  from  one  who  has  no  sense  of 
the  worth  of  the  History.  Its  only  value  is  as  a  chapter  of  auto- 
biography; and  egotism  is  its  charm.  Mr.  Latrobe  is  cited  as  an 
authority;  and  this  gentleman  is  noticed  with  praise  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer.  A  long  letter  by  him  is  quoted,  containing  a 
statement  which  the  biographers  themselves  deny  the  truth  of. 
He  says  that  many  Reviews  had  brought  this  charge  against 
Clarkson's  History.  This  is  loose  writing.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  biographers  spared  no  pains  to  find  out  these  Reviews. 
They  are  enabled  to  mention  only  one,  the  Christian  Observer, 
which  it  appears  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  per- 
sonal friends,  (ii.  338).  In  fact,  (we  mention  it  not  in  dispraise 
of  the  periodical)  the  Christian  Observer  was  always  reported  to 
be  conducted  by  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one 
of  the  individuals  whom  the  Life  as  industriously  elevates,  as  it 
depreciates  Mr.  Clarkson,  for  whom,  however,  we  feel  nothing 
but  high  esteem ;  still,  as  an  authority  in  a  question  between  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  Christian 
Observer  has  the  least  possible  weight.  We  will  not  oppose 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  present  day  to  that  of  thirty  years 
ago,  because  all  but  titular  identity  has  been  long  lost.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Clarkson's  name  is  introduced,  is  one 
which  ill  agrees  with  the  preceding  endeavours  to  represent  him 
as  a  mere  agent.  It  was  in  1818,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
anxious  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  obtain  through  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  from  the  sovereigns  there 
assembled,  a  declaration,  that  the  slave-trade  should  be  deemed 
piracy.  There  being  objections  to  his  own  going,  or  to  Mr. 
Stephen  goings  he  writes :  c  Clarkson  seems  formed  by  Pro- 
'  vidence  for  tne  purpose ;  ....  he  is  the  only  man  that  could 
'go  and  carry  our  representations  who  may  be  suffered  to  go  of 
'his  own  impulse,  and  not  deputed  by  us.  Then  he  will  be  more 
'  acceptable  than  most  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  [who  probably 
'  had  not  undergone  the  penance  of  reading  one  of  his  volumes] 
*  and  we  may  depend  on  his  being  in  earnest :  he  would  be  re- 
'  garded  as  half  quaker,  and  may  do  eccentric  things  with  less 
r  offence  than  you  or  I  could.'  We  have  learned  elsewhere  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  would  speak  freely  of  the  eccentricities  of 
Clarkson ;  but  so  mingled  with  affection  and  esteem,  as,  while 
limited  to  private  circulation,  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
dulgence and  enhancement  of  the  best  affections:  nor  are  we 
willing  to  believe  that  any  other  than  our  authors  themselves  are 
without  a  due  sense  of  all  those  virtues  and  excellencies  from 
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which  eccentricities  are  an  unimporto  d*  iction.  Wt 
would  on  no  account  except  the  Edinburgh  i(eviewer>  mh$ 
seems  to  labour  with  conflicting  feelings ;  his  conscience  im- 
pelled him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Out- 
son ;  but  his  main  object  still  \  i  defend  his  friends;  sodi* 
that  purpose  he  makes  use  of  su  pstions.  to  justify itfafc-  «* 
duct,  which)  with  respect  to  them,  o%  leaat,  have  theeppsctMse  «f 
after-thoughts*  We  could  forgive  the  Rtfviewe*  fee  faaplmi^r 
in  favour  of  his  friends,  if  it  were  not  at  the  opst.of  themao  pkft 
he  states  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  veneration.  Among  Jkbe  £*> 
fetched  arguments  thus  forensic&lly  brought  forward,  is  ee*4t 
prove  that  Clarkson  himself  claimed  undm  credk»;Which  we  «Mr 
sider  most  unfair.  We  are  told  that,  'in  a  Imfm,,pie&c*d  tsji 
4  History  that  gigantic  evil  [the  slave  trade]  Ifciepsfessoftfd  Qite 
*  the  image  of  a  mound,  placed  at  the  confluence  of  few  am 
(and  of  these  streams  one  takes  iear  its  aourae  the  qmif 
Clarkson,  into  which  the  rivulet  of  Wilberforpe  is  seen  to  Jd 


'  much  lower  down.  His  sons  excLiim  against  this  1ifi1iiiMjn|frj!i 
'and  propose  to  correct  the  map  by  converting  this  i|1lnTlsfJ 
*  flood  into  the  main  channel.'  ..i  -  < 


Here  again,  we  mean  not  to  impute  to  the*  _ 

viewer  a  wilful  misrepresentation.  We*  however*  4o.  Mfe  W* 
tate  to  say,  with  the  map  before  4  eyes,  •  that  thin 
grossly  incorrect  There  are  some  hundreds  of  these  t 
each  with  a  name,  running  into  v  ions  larger,  channel*.,  >rl)iin 
is  the  name  of  WUberforce  to  one,  a  id  it  is  a  long  liralffchAtoJt 
joins  the  common  stream.    There     the  name  e? 

of  these  rivulets,  much  shorter,  but  the  eegmver  hsft  u 

near  the  stream,  through  accident    It  could  not  pesrihlji  hjjwjs 

meaning  so  invidiously  put  by  the  Reviewer*  far.eAenrilMlhV 

would  be  a  rivulet  without  a  name;  and  no  nssgre-JvjApnMMSF 

one  of  the  larger  currents*  except  that  of,  WiUbm  UWifMlll 

is  named  repeatedly,  as  he  was  the.  channel. of.  *   "* 

between  the  American  and  English  .abolituwatfct 

the  map,   neither  Clarkson  nor  WUberforce  cpuldte 

channel.     We  are  almost  ashamed  to  advert  to 

They  show  how  anxiously  the  advocate  omits  no.. 

ever  slight,  to  support  his  friends-— a  solicitude 

quietude.  ■„  „;"  ,^ma 

Another. charge  of  undue,  assumption  of  influemfc  J9i»ArifljM 


against  Clarkqon,  because  Wilberforce  before  he 
had  known  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  conferred  with  Ufa 
trade,  while  Clarkson  claims  th/e  credit  of  making  Jfc*  _, 

Mr.  Pitt     Here  again  the  Reviewer  seems  to  hnvfrfeni} 

of  Mr.  Clarkson  as  inattentively  as  he  «ii«k*i«  LfW)ked  MflSjAl 
map.  He  states,  History  i-  472,  that  .,  -  Iheihsss  W 
opened  the  way  for  him  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  t       i  vjsfl  Vutfih 
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Eapers,  and  African  productions,  to  the  minister  who  had  before 
ttle  knowledge  on  the  subject;  he  describes  the  premier  as 
turning  over,  leaf  after  leaf,  *  above  a  hundred  pages'  accu- 
rately ;  as  confessing  '  with  some  emotion  that  his  doubts  were 
4  wholly  removed.  He  thanked  me  for  the  light  I  had  given  him 
'on  many  branches  of  this  great  question,  and  I  went  away  under 
'  a  certain  conviction  that  I  had  left  him  much  impressed  in  our 
'  favour.'  It  is  really  discreditable  to  the  Reviewer,  as  a  man  of 
business,  that  he  should  have  supposed  it  a  contradiction  of  such 
a  statement  as  this,  that  Wears  before*  Mr.  Wilberforce  had 
conferred  with  Mr.  Pitt  Years  before,  neither  Mr.  Wilberforce 
himself  nor  Mr.  Clarkson  knew  of  these  things  in  their  details. 
The  facts  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  collected,  and  made  available 
as  evidence  by  the  committee,  and  chiefly  by  Mr,  Clarkson. 
In  the  Reviewer's  summary  there  are  other  items  which  seem 
to  us  equally  gratuitous ;  such  as  that  Wilberforce  was  at  the  per- 
sonal expense  of  some  of  Clarkson 's  labours,  of  which  we  see  no 
evidence  in  the  printed  book.  They  may  be  family  traditions. 
We  must  proceed  to  more  serious  and  more  exceptionable  matter 
— the  Reviewer's  attempted  justification  of  the  unjustifiable  breach 
of  confidence  in  the  publication  of  the  letters.  '  in  these  volumes 
'will  be  found  a  correspondence,  the  publication  of  which  we  can- 
'  not  condemn :'  [but,  unless  the  idea  of  condemnation  had  forced 
itself  strongly  on  the  Reviewer,  he  would  not  have  framed  such  a 
sentence ;]  although  we  think  that  nothing  but  the  filial  duty  of 
vindicating  their  father's  highest  title  to  renown  could  have  justi- 
fied his  sons  in  giving  it  to  the  world.'  This  is  a  marvellous 
non-sequitur.  As  if  the  involuntary  reception  of  letters  of  any 
description  —for  no  act  of  Wilberforce's  thereon  of  the  least  mo- 
ment, is  shown,  were  his  highest  title  to  renown  !  But  this  we 
have  already  refuted.  The  effect  of  it  (the  correspondence)  is  to 
show  that  Mr.  Clarkson 's  services  were  remunerated  by  a  large 
subscription.  And  what  if  it  had  been  so,  as  far  as  Wilberforce's 
character  is  concerned  ?  but  in  truth  this  is  so  flagrant  a  deviation 
from  the  text  on  which  the  Reviewer  had  to  comment,  that  it 
distresses  more,  on  account  of  our  esteem  for  the  supposed  author, 
than  any  thing  in  the  Review.  On  the  one  hand,  the  profession 
and  official  habits  of  the  reputed  writer  forbid  our  supposing  that 
through  inadvertence  he  confounded  remuneration  for  services 
with  reimbursement  of  money  out  of  pocket  (the  expression  both 
of  Lord  Mancaster  and  Mr.  Wilberforce) :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
his  personal  character  will  not  permit  us  to  ascribe  to  him  a  wilful 
misrepresentation.  We  confidently  expect  an  explanation,  at  least, 
if  not  an  apology,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

On  the  comparatively  insignificant  question,  who  first  stirred 
in  this  great  work,  the  Reviewer  declines  the  discussion,  and  im- 
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mediately  proceeds  to  give  a  decision  in  Mr.  Wilberforce*!  terns. 
This  question  is  embarrassed  only  by  inattention  to  an  oMmi 
distinction.    Mr.  Clarkson  was  already  a  senior  bachelors* Qaa- 
bridge,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  slave-trade ;  Mr.  WBbcrfbret 
heard  of  it  and  wrote  a  letter  about  it  to  a  magnate  when  at 
school;  he  therefore  in  that  respect  preceded  Mr.  Clarkson.  And 
what  then  ?    It  appears  that  Mr.  Clarkson  farmed  his  heroic  and 
magnanimous  resolution  to  abandon  his  profession  for  this  great 
work  in  1786.    An  autographic  note  by  Mr.  Wilberfarce  snows 
that  his  like  resolution  was  formed  in  1787.   But  we  do  not  think 
that  we  raise  Clarkson  a  hair's  breadth  above  Wilberfarce  in  so 
saying.     Nothing  turns  on  the  insignificant  question  of  thae. 
Indeed,  we  hold  all  comparison  needless,  and  worse  than  nacleMj 
if  made  for  the  purpose  of  depreciation ;  but  the  question  Of 
time  is  absolutely  unmeaning,  even  were  it  of  importance  to 
weigh  the  relative  merit    That  would  depend  on  the  degree  of 
sacrifice  made  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  young  gentleman  ot  rank 
and  fortune,  who  abandoned  the  usual  pursuits  of  his  age  and 
station,  and  devoted  rare  and  manifold  talents  to  the  conduct  of  a 
great  cause  of  which  he  became  the  acknowledged  head)  and  en- 
joyed all  the  distinction  while  he  sustained  the  labour  of  the  •pain- 
ful pre-eminence : '  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  young  man 
without  rank  or  fortune,  who  applied  talents  less  varied  anapopv- 
lar,  but  still  rare,  with  a  sacrifice  of  an  honourable  profession,  arid 
the  means  of  advancement  in  life,  to  humbler  and  comparatively 
obscure  labour  in  the  same  great  cause.     While  the  name  of 
Wilberforce  was  bruited  throughout  Europe,  by  means  of  the 
public  prints,  Mr.  Clarkson 'a  influence  was  greatly  owing  Id  Mi 
personal  demeanor.     Without  the  aid  of  station  or  tbrtane,  the 
gravity,  great  earnestness,  and  quakerish  simplicity  of  his  •»• 
pearance— adding '  eccentricities^  if  the  authors  wish  it— made  nv 
presence  a  sort  of  phenomenon  among  great  men,  and  men  of  Ab 
world.     He  was  at  home  only  among  the  quakers  and  otter 
sectaries :  thus  there  was  as  little  personal  as  there  was  literary 
rivalry  between  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson.   Yet  it  is  on  the  pre- 
tence that  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  been  defrauded  of  his  fiatiefetit 
the  Reviewer  would  justify  his  sons  in  their  attack  on:  Mr. 
Clarkson,  as  if  it  were  a  measure  of  defence.     He  goes  ao  widely 
out  of  his  way  as  to  fix  on  a  very  idle  word  that  has  fallen  from  a 
modern  writer,  who  we  believe  was  never  in  Mr.  Claikaon'a  com- 
pany, and  we  are  persuaded  never  thought  of  uttering  a  sneer 
or  a  sarcasm  at  Wil  her  force's  expense.     Mr.  SeijeantTalfourd, 
in  his  charming  collection  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters,  incidentally 
says:  « There  he  (Lamb)  met  with  the  true  annihilator  of  the 
'slave-trade,  Thomas  Clarkson.    Lamb  had  no  taste  for  oratorittl 
•  philanthrophy,  but  he  felt  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Clark- 
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*  son's  character/     The  Reviewer  remarks,   'No  man  ever  so 

*  little  merited  the  condemnation  which  the  language  of  Mr. 
'  Talfourd  must  be  supposed  to  convey.'  Must  be  supposed/  By 
whom  and  why  ?  We  will  not  impute  to  the  Reviewer  so  un- 
worthy an  artifice  as  that  he  affected  an  application  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce of  the  Serjeant's  words  in  order  thereon  to  hang  an 
analogy  for  his  friends.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  appli- 
cation is  gratuitous.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  is  a  young  man,  and 
c$n  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  abolition  struggle; 
tflrt  ^e,  knows  at  least  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  parliamentary 
leader :  he  is  an  able  man  of  business,  and  knows  what  it  is  to 
rn^rshal  evidence,  to  preside  over  committees,  and  conduct  for 
many  years  a  parliamentary  investigation  opposed  to  active  and 
interested  adversaries.  He  could  not  possibly  have  meant  to  de- 
signate such  labours  by  the  contemptuous  phrase  '  oratorical  phi- 
lanthropy.' We  suspect  that  he  alluded  to  a  very  different  class 
qf  persons,  towards  even  whom  we  cannot  approve  of  directing 
any  words  of  scorn — the  speakers  at  public  meetings,  where  cer- 
tainly a  cheap  reputation  may  be  gained  by  advocating  a  cause 
after  it  is  won ;  at  which  an  oratorical  appeal  is  made  to  the  sen- 
sibilities of  an  applauding  audience,  and  who  verily  in  such  ap- 
plause may  have  their  reward. 

.,The  Reviewer  then  cites  the  great  names  of  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  as  of  persons  wrongfully  exalting  Mr.  Clarkson  to 
a  station  in  public  opinion  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  As  to 
Mr.  Southey  we  are  not  aware  of  what  he  has  written;  but,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  our  authors  have 
not  adopted  the  fittest  means  to  redress  the  injury.  It  appears, 
from  frequent  passages  in  the  Life,  that  the  laureat  not  only  en- 
joyed the  high  esteem  and  even  friendship  of  Mr,  Wilberforce, 
but  that  he  has  been  applied  to  by  the  biographers,  and  has  con- 
tributed anecdotes  of  his  intercourse  with  nim.  Now  if  the  bio- 
graphers really  believed  that  he  was  among  those  who  had  in- 
juriously given  <  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due,'  we  cannot  account 
for  their  not  remonstrating  with  him,  and  obtaining  from  him  a 
retraction  of  the  unmerited  praise.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
blamed  this,  while  the  injustice  is  manifest  of  not  resentiig  the 
wrong  on  the  real  offender,  but  of  drawing  from .  that  wrong  ,a 
plea  by  their  advocate  for  a  breach  of  that  confidence  which  4s 
held  sacred  among  honourable  correspondents  and  their  represen- 
tatives. One  fine  Sonnet  has  been  penned  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
but  sadly  diseased  must  the  sons  and  friends  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
be  if  it  should  wound  them  as  an  implied  detraction,  of  their 
kinsman.  It  is  probable  that  such  imperishable  words  have  not 
been,  and  never  may  be  uttered  in  his  praise.  The  Sonnet 
does  assert  the  claim  of  Mr.  Clarkson  to  priority  in  the  sfcruggfe; 
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but  we  are  very  sure,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  giving  an 
opinion  on  a  disputed  claim :  nor  does  Mr.  W  llberforce  appear 
to  have  thought  so,  for  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  we  hear  of  no  reproach  or  remonstrance 
these  lines, 


thou  who  starting  in  thy  fervent  prime. 


Didst  first  lead  forth  that  enterprise  sublime.' 


We  have  heard  of  prophecies  that  effect  their  own  fulfilment 
Grievously  would  the  poet  lament  should  his  affectionate  testi- 
mony have  stimulated  me  evil  passions  that  threaten  to  wkUraw 
the  promised  reward- 

'  The  blood-stained  writing  is  for  ever  ton; 

And  thou  henceforth  wilt  have  a  good  man's  calm, 

A  great  man's  happiness.' 

We  have  faith  in  the  prophecy,  though  we  are  well  aware  tkat 
this  blow  tends  to  the  destruction  of  it.  It  falls  on  a  head  aged 
as  well  as  honoured.  We  know  that  this  venerable  apeade  sf 
philanthropy  has  suffered  severe  bodily  afflictions,  of  Mindm— 
the  frequent  companion  of  old  age— and  bereavennate  of  the 
heart,  by  which  Providence  tries  its  most  exemplary  mmuM. 
Yet  we  are  assured  that  an  approving  conscience  will  enable  bur 
to  sustain  this  attack,  though  inflicted  by  the  aoas  of  tbe  mm 
whom  he  had  reckoned  among  the  dearest  and  the  moat  revered 
of  his  friends;  and  with  whose  name  (in  their  despight)  w*Sumlij 
believe  his  own  is  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity, 
of  the  best  of  men,  in  an  age  not  unproductive  of 
goodness  of  every  description. 

We  regret  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have 
but  our  sense  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Clarkson  Jkas  irompaflsd 
to  proceed.  We  should  not  have  done  justice  to  our  own  feeling 
nor  have  met  the  righteous  demands  of  the  case,  had  weiflsMlM^ 
and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  d< 


ther  month  our  notice  of  the  multifarious  and  deeply 
contents  of  these  volumes.  -  ' 
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Art.  V.     1.  A  Speech  delivered  by  Thomas  Noon  Taffourd,  Ser- 
jeant at  Law,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  the  lPfA  of 
May,  1837,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate 
the  Jmw  relating  to  Copyright,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  Us  duration. 
JLondon :  Edward  Moxon.  1837. 

2.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Copyright.  Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  27th  of  February,  1838. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  Serjeant  Taifourd.  By  Thomas 
Tb6g,  Bookseller.     London:  TeggandSon.     1837* 

4.  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Copyright.  Printed  for  Scott,  Web- 
ster, and  Geary.    1838. 

5.  Brief  Objections  to  Mr.  Talfourds  new  Copyright  Bill.  By  W. 
and  R.  Chambers.     Edinburgh. 

T  ITERARY  property  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  It  is 
-*-'  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  consequent  power  of 
indefinitely  multiplying  copies  of  a  literary  composition,  that  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  Dooks  have  become  common  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  The  consideration  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  gave  rise  to  the  legal  protection  off 
the  proprietors  of  books  in  the  retention  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege to  print  and  publish  them.  This  exclusive  privilege  appears- 
to  have  been  perpetual,  and  its  perpetuity  seems  to  nave  been 
undisputed,  in  this  country  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. .  It  was 
usual  'to  purchase  from  authors  the  perpetual  copyright  of 
'  their  books,  and  to  assign  the  same  from  hand  to  hand  for  valu~ 
'able  considerations,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  of  family 
'  settlements.*  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  however,  an  act  was  passed, 
professedly  '  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,'  but  in  reality  to 
limit  the  term  of  copyright  to  fourteen  years,  and,  if  the  author 
should  be  living  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  for  another  period 
of  the  same  duration.  How  far  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
affected  the  common  law  right  of  copy  has  been  disputed,  and' 
there  are  several  curious  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  on 
record  relative  to  particular  cases.      The  universities  and  the 

Eublic  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  have  never 
een  robbed  of  their  perpetual  copyright.     They  enjoy  it  still* 
Clarendon's  History  is  an  Oxford  book. 

In  the  year  1814,  by  the  statute  54  George  III.,  c.  156,  which 
mainly  regulates  literary  property  at  present,  the  duration  of 
copyright  was  extended  ;  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  the  author  of  any  book,  and  his  assigns,  shall  have  the 


*  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Speech,  p.  2. 
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sole  liberty  of  printing-  and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  full  term 
of  twenty-eight  years  from  tie  day  of  publication,  and  if  the 
author  shall  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  die  residue  of 
his  natural  life.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  <the  term  of 
'twenty-eight  years,  with  thejpossible  reversion  beyond  that  time  frr 
Mife,  is  all  authors  have  yet  obtained  in  return  for  that  inhtenttmee 
'  of  which  the  statute  of  Anne  deprived  them.9  About  a  y«r 
ago,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright  to 
sixty  years  beyond  the  death  of  the  author.  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd, though  of  opinion,  that  perpetual  copyright  ought. to  he 
restored,  proposes  this  extension  in  compliance  with  the  rieffls  on 
the  subject,  which  have  been  so  long  entertained  by  others* 

'  Although/  he  says,  '  I  see  no  reason  why  authors  should  not  be 
restored  to  that  inheritance,  which,  under  the  name  of  protection  and 
encouragement,  has  been  taken  from  them,  I  feel  that  tie  subject  has 
so  long  been  treated  as  matter  of  compromise  between  those  wpp  deny 
that  the  creations  of  the  inventive  faculty,  or  the  achievement!  of 
reason,  arc  the  subjects  of  property  at  all,  and  those  who  thiol  {fee  jJo- 
perty,  should  last  as  long  as  the  works  which  contain  truth  and  benty 
five,  that  I  propose  still  to  treat  it  on  the  principle  of  coimyrdmiktt/ltoid 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  fairer  adjustment  of  the  difference  UMnvtihelttt 
act  of  parliament  affords.  1  shall  propose,  subject  to  modifictfida 
when  the  details  of  the  measure  shall  be  discussed— that  the  4MB*  of 
property  in  all  works  of  learning,  genius,  and  art,  to  b?  prodnosd 
hereafter,  or  in  which  the  statutable  copyright  now  subsists,, shall  be 
extended  to  sixty  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  death  of  the  aultaf 
which  will,  at  least,  enable  liim,  while  providing  for  the  inptrnjdjp 
and  delight  of  distant  ages,  to  contemplate  that  he  shall  leave  ji^Jhj* 
works  themselves  some  legacy  to  those  for  whom  a  nearer,  if  not  a 
higher  duty,  requires  him  to  provide,  and  which  shall  inake  /fliepth 
'  less  terrible.'  * — p.  8.  ■■<•■•■ 

We  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  prihdpleb 
of  the  mil,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  Wnlcfrfcate 
been  urged  against  it.  On  this  subject  there  are  in  the  mkfatat 
two  opinions,  '  the  extreme  point  of  one  being,  that,  by  giving 
'his  thoughts  to  the  world,  an  author  abandons  aU right  tx> torn* 
'  sider  the  vehicle  as  private  property:  and  of  the  othef, 'that1  fee 
'  has  the  right  in  perpetuity,  that  descends  to  his  heirs  atidk  ttnfr» 
*  ferablc  to  those  to  whom  he  or  they  may  assign  it'*      l  •'  ,,T'  •*■ 

In  refutation  of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  in  hi  broad  and 
unqualified  form,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  public  have  no 
right  to  the  work  of  an  author  at  all.     They  have  no  claim  on  him 


*  ( Wordtworth'*    Letter   to   Mr.  Serjeant   Talfourd,   published   in   ths 
Athenaeum,  May  5th,  1U38). 
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ffr  publish  his  book,  he  lies  under  no  obligation  to  impart  his 
Mtasto  them  at  all,  and  it  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  say  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  free  use  of  it  as  a  property  and  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  It  is  pretended,  that  it  is  not  for  the  public 
interest  that  authors  should  enjoy  a  perpetual  copyright  in  their 
books,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  robbed  of  it  after  a  certain 
fine.  What  would  be  thought  of  this  mode  of  arguing  in  other 
things  ?  If  it  were  to  be  proposed  to  deprive  a  landholder  of  his 
estate  after  thirty  years,  because  he  had  been  sufficiently  remu- 
nerated for  his  outlay  and  trouble  in  getting  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  for  the  pubbc  interest  and  health  to  turn  it  into  a  common; 
the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the  proposition  would  be  manifest 
even  to  the  dullest  Are  books  property,  or  are  they  not?  The 
question  is  not,  are  they  property  till  the  author  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  remunerated?  Are  they  property?  Are  they 
solid,  genuine  property  ?  If  they  are,  on  what  principle  can  we 
ever  fix  a  point  of  time  when  the  ownership  is  to  cease  r  Doubt- 
less, the  public  would  like  very  well  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
*  Bridgewater  Treatises,9  for  example,  for  a  seventh  of  the  actual 
price ;  Dut  is  that  a  reason,  why  the  property  should  be  alienated  or 
thrown  open  altogether?  Some  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
seem  to  imagine  that  if  a  book  is  cheap,  that  is  every  thing,  all 
that  is  wanted.  But  are  books  to  be  made  cheap  by  law  2  Are 
authors  or  other  proprietors  of  copyrights  to  be  robbed  of  their 
books,  because  they  will  not  publish  them  cheap  ?  Who  has  a 
right  to  fix  the  price,  but  the  proprietor  ?  The  public  are  not  ob- 
liged to  buy,  no  injunction  islaiaon  them  to  purchase  any  particular 
book.  The  matter  is  purely  optional  If  they  do  not  think  a  book 
worth  the  price  put  upon  it,  they  need  not  buy  it  That  it 
is  politic  in  proprietors  of  books  to  publish  them  cheap,  we  do 
not  deny ;  their  utility  is  increased,  and  the  profits  are  enlarged. 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,'  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  work  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  published  at 
about  fifteen  shillings  a  volume,  might,  doubtless,  have  been 
printed  in  the  form  ot  '  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,'  at  six  shillings  a 
volume.  The  three-volumed  novels,  at  a  guinea-and-a-half  each, 
could  be  printed  and  published  for  a  few  shillings ;  but  they  are 
not  The  public  are  not  injured  hereby ;  they  only  do  not  get 
what  the  proprietor  did  not  see  fit  to  give.  The  real  and  legiti- 
mate security  for  books  being  published  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  tendency  of  everything  to  find  its  level.  If 
a  book  was  not  published  at  a  reasonable  rate,  no  one  would  buy 
it ;  and  knowing  that,  no  proprietor  of  a  book  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  affix  a  price  which  would  debar  the  public  from  the 
purchase  of  it. 

But  what  is  a  reasonable  price  for  a  book  or  for  a  copyright  ? 
Mr.  Tegg  seems  to  think,  literary  labour  as  easy  to  be  valued  as 


I 
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any  other  labour,  and  he  regards  it  purely  as  labour.  A  book  of 
ten  sheets  is  worth  so  much,  one  of  fifteen  sheets  is  amply  paid 
for  by  so  much,  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  mode  of  reckoning  very  well 
suited  to  manual  labour,  but  not  equally  applicable  to  mental 
efforts.  A  celebrated  Italian  artist  was  once  asked  by  a  person 
in  a  coffee-house  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  for  him ;  he  said, 
'he  should  like  exceedingly  to  have  one  of  his  drawing;'  the 
artist  sat  down,  and  in  five  minutes,  produced  a  beautiful  picture; 
he  asked  thirty  francs  for  it  «  What!'  exclaimed  die  astonished 
amateur,  '  thirty  francs  for  that!  why,  it  has  not  taken  you  above 
'  five  minutes  to  do  it.9  True ;  it  had  not  taken  more  than  five 
minutes  to  produce  that  particular  picture,  but  how  long  had  it 
taken  to  acquire  the  skill  which  enabled  him  to  produce  it? 
Ought  he  not  to  be  paid  for  that?  This  is  a  point  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  bode.  If  an  author 
receives  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  book  which  he :  has  been  only 
six  months  in  writing,  it  is  considered  by  ignorant  persons  an 
extravagant  sum;  but  how  much  study,  how  many  precious  yean 
of  laborious  research  or  of  elaborate  culture  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  write  it,  this  is  forgotten.  This  is  a  most  iifrportant  pecu- 
liarity in  literary  labour,  and  renders  it  often  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  is  a  fair  remuneration.  The  notion  that  the  mere  timeem- 
ployed  in  the  composition  is  a  criterion,  is  most  erroneous  and  ab- 
surd It  reminds  usof  the  countryman  who  went  to  a  regular  dentist 
in  London  to  have  a  tooth  extracted ;  the  dentist  performed  the 
operation  very  much  to  the  bumpkin's  satisfaction ;  the  tooth  was 
out  almost  before  be  knew  what  he  was  about ;  but  when  the 
dentist  informed  him  that  the  charge  was  half-a-guinea,  he  de- 
murred, and  exclaimed,  '  Half-a-guinea !  Why,  I  could  have 
'  had  it  done  at  home  for  nine-pence,  and  been  dragged  three 
'  times  round  the  blacksmith's  shop  into  the  bargain.' 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated  by  these  observations,  that 
publishers  should  give  a  price  for  books  which  would  be  ruinous 
to  themselves,  or  that  they  should  forego,  still  leas,  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of,  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay  of  capital 
which  they  make  in  bringing  works  before  the  public :  but  it  if 
meant  to  be  implied  that  abundant  argument  is  hereby  farniahfd 
why,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  authors  sold 
their  copyright,  they  (the  authors)  should  have  the  chimes  of  addi- 
tional remuneration,  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
voluntary  homage  paid  by  the  public  to  literary  talent.  If  Iky 
have  no  right  to  this  chance,  who  has  ?  Surely,  not  A,  B»  C,  or 
D,  who  may  happen  to  be  able  to  scamp  up  an  edition  of  the  work 
for  a  fortieth  of  the  original  price.  As  Mr.  Serjeant  Tatfburd 
observes,  'the  rare  instances  in  which  copyright  retains  its 
'  value  beyond  twenty-eight  years,  arc  those  in  which  the  author 
'  had  most  merit ;  and,  perhaps,  received  an  inconsiderable 
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aeration,   though  adequate  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  his 


Mr.  Tegg.  is  wrong- ia  supposing  and  arguing,  on  die  suppo- 
ftkm,  that  the  end  proposed  by  the  law.  of  copyright  is  public 
chantage,  and  not  individual  reward.  The  end  actually  ana  legi* 
irately  proposed  by  the  law  of  copyright  is  individual  reward, 
nd>  therefore*  public  advantage.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the'  public, 
lat  its  authors  should  be  worse  paid  than  its  mechanics?  Is  it  an 
dvantage  to  the  public,  that  its  authors  should  be  supported 'by 
ommon  charity  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  public,  that  its  authors 
bould  be  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  that  labour  which  if  directed  in 
nother  and  inferior  channel,  would  have  furnished  a  competence 
wr  their  families  ?  The  interest  of  authors  is  not  alien  from,  but 
ne  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  public  The  object  of  a  copyr- 
ight law  is,  to  secure  to  authors  their  right  in  that  property  of 
rhich  they  have  been  the  producers;  the  object  is  individual 
eward ;  in  every  case,-  it  is  the  author  whose  remuneration  is  legit- 
imately contemplated  by  a  copyright  law. 

Mr.  Tegg  is  perfectly  right  in  saying*  that  when  Milton 
aeditated  '  to  adorn  his  country  by  some  great  performance,' 
pfcen  he  wrought  upon  it  with  die  divine  fervour  and  energy  of 
he  true  poet,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  pecuniary  reward ;  and,  taat, 
ie  laboured  solely  under  the  poetic  impulse,  exalted  as  he  tells 
is,  with  the  pious  hope  'to  justify  the  ways  of  God  toman/ 
Jut  it  is  making  an  ungenerous  aud  unjust  use  of  this  feet,  the 
;lory  of  literature,  to  adduce  it  as  an  argument  against  literary 
property.  Was  Milton's  right  in  his  great  work  as  a  property* 
ess  in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  his  impulse  ?  Is  the  interest 
aken  in  the  composition  of  a  work,  or  the  exceeding  weight  of 
ame  which  it  is  expected  to  bring,  a  reason  against  high  pecuniary 
enumeration  ?  This  is  an  argument  which,  by  proving  too 
nuch,  proves  nothing.  If  it  were  valid  to  show,  that  Milton  was 
tufficiently  rewarded  by  the  five  pounds  which  he  received  for 
he  '  Paradise  Lost,'  it  would  as  well  prove,  that  he  would  have 
>een  sufficiently  rewarded  without  money  at  alL  And  if  this  is 
rue  of  authors,  with  how  much  more  force  might  it  be  pleadcfd 
igainst  the  clerical  and  the  medical  profession.  Because  a  sincere 
tnd  zealous  minister  receives  his  highest  reward  for  his  labours 
n  the  reformed  character  and  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
learers;  or,  because,  the  honest  and  enlightened  physician 
tees  his  most  valued  remuneration  in  the  recovery- of  hi?  alntost 
lying  friend,  is  this  a  reason  why  the  one  or  the  other  should  go 
inpaid  ?  Should  it  not  rather  have  the  opposite  effect,'  and  show 
ihat  by  how  much  the  higher  and  nobler  the  impulse,  by  So  much 
;he  larger  should  be  the  reward?  The  common  sense  and  in* 
iegrity  of  mankind  have  decided  the  question* 
The  booksellers  who  have  come  forward  on  this  occasion*  seem 
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to  have  little  or  no  higher  idea  of  literary  composition  than  of 
brickmaking  or  paper-making.    They  argue  as  if  it  were  labour 
of  the  same  kind,  to  be  valued  by  a  similar  scale,  and  regulated  on 
the  same  principles.     They  say,  that  the  most  numerous  dais  of 
literary  men  are  those  who  write  ito  order  of  a  publisher,9  (these 
are  the  words  of  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh),  and  that  the 
minority  are  those  who  write  from  the  influence  of  their  own  fancy. 
It  may  be  so.    We  do  not  deny  it,  but  is  this  a  wholesome 
state  of  things?  Does  this  indicate  a  high  order  of  literature,  or  a 
high-minded  feeling  in  literary  men  ?    The  bookselling1  idea  of 
literary  men  is  of  literary  drudges,  writing  hacks,  book  making 
mechanics,  mere  jobbers,   to  be  worked  as  such,  and   their 
work  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  opera- 
tives?    That  there  are  such  men  we  do  not  deny;  that  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Talfourd's  measure  know  and  employ  such 
men,  we  do  not  deny;  and  further  we  do  not  deny  that  such 
men  may  be,  and  generally   are  respectable,    well-deserving 
men,    but    most    of    them    have    mistaken   their    profession. 
Many  of  them  have  been  absolutely  thrown  on  literature.    If 
all  the  authors  of  this  class  were  to  take  to  some  other  pro* 
fession,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  lose  much  sterling  litera- 
ture.   We  believe,  that  the  most  valuable  works  are  those  which 
are  written  without  any  prospect  of  publication,  which  fall  in 
the  writer's  own  line  of  study,  or  favourite  pursuit     For  oar- 
selves,  we  can  say,  and  we  conceive  the  majority  of  literary  men 
will  respond  to  the  statement  of  our  own  experience,  that  that 
part  of  a  work  which  has  afforded  us  the  most  pleasure,  has  been 
that  which  we  have  written  by  the  voluntary  propension  of  cor 
own  minds,  from  a  pure  penchant  for  the  subject,  before  it  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  book,  and  before  the  pleasure  of  compac- 
tion had  been  mixed  with  the  anticipations  of  ulterior  reward. 
We  have,  sometimes,  found  that  as  soon  as  we  had  conferred  with  a 
publisher,  and  had  engaged  to  complete  the  book,  it  became  almost 
a  task-work  instead  of  an  amusement,  it  lost  its  peculiar  charm,  we 
continued  as  by  compulsion,  what  we  had  begun  for  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  composition  becomes  compulsory  it  loses  its  genial 
tone,  it  is  up-hill  work,  it  lacks  that  pleasurable  and  seltre- 
warding  spontaneity  of  impulse  which  is  the  most  salutary  stimulus 
of  learning  and  of  genius.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  queru- 
lously of  publishers.     We  have  met  with  uniform  liberality.    We 
only  state  an  actual  feeling,  and  we  believe,  intelligent  publishers 
will  readily  appreciate  its  reality.     They  must  be  aware,  that 
whatever  may  be  their  justice  or  generosity  in  pecuniary  pay- 
ment, the  most  abiding  and  inalienable  remuneration  of  autnors 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  is  of  an  intellectual  nature,  and 
consists  in  the  self-moved  interest  they  have  themselves  taken  in 
the  composition ;  in  the  satisfaction  they  have  derived  from  the 
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solution  of  some  difficulty,  or  from  the  enucleation  of  some  valu- 
able but  before-hidden  truth,  or  from  some  happy  expression 
by  which  they  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  exact  transcript  of  a 
thought.  The  desire  of  fame,  we  believe,  never  exists  as  an 
active  principle  in  authors,  apart  from  these  spontaneous  and 
purely  intellectual  sources  of  reward.  Isocrates  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  on  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend.  It  is  said,  that 
Robert  Hall  was  more  than  once  offered  £1000  if  he  would 
write  a  volume  of  sermons  for  publication,  and  refused  to  do  so. 
He  could  not  have  done  it.  The  idea  of  the  price  would  have 
haunted  him  in  every  line  he  wrote.  He  would  have  thought, 
when  he  had  written  a  page,  that  was  worth  so  much,  two  pages  so 
much,  a  whole  sermon  so  much.  In  fact  he  could  not  prostitute  his 
intellect  to  such  pounds-shillings-and-pence  composition.  He  was 
not  incapable  of  receiving  £1000  for  what  he  had  written,  but  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  a  volume  Jar  £1000.  These  are 
two  things  widely  different.  How  would  the  finest  bursts  of 
eloquence  have  been  marred  by  the  thought  of  the  uncongeni- 
al! ty  of  the  reward  to  the  labour  !  At  the  same  time,  no  man  will 
be  paltry  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  sermons  had  been  written 
and  published,  he  was  not  entitled  to  regard  them  as  his  property, 
and,  as  such,  to  receive  the  profits  arising  from  their  sale;  merely, 
because,  his  highest  impulse  was  of  a  nobler  nature. 

We  very  often  see  in  the  preface  to  a  book  the  expression  of 
some  such  sentiment  as  this,  that  the  author  has  been  amply 
rewarded  for  his  labour  by  the  pleasure  he  has  derived  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  subject.  And  whoso  doubts  it,  is  a  stranger  to 
the  pleasures  of  authorship.  But  as  we  said  before,  it  is  a  mean 
thing  in  an  opponent  of  literary  property,  to  use  this  as  an  argu- 
ment against  nigh  pecuniary  remuneration  for  the  literary  achieve- 
ments of  genius ;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  '  they  make  an 

*  ungenerous  use  of  the  very  nobleness  of  its  impulses,  and  show 

*  how  little  they  have  profited  by  its  high  example.' 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  a  declaration  as  this — *  Authors 
'  of  great  acquirements  and  talents  do  not  want  the  stimulus  of 
'  additional  pecuniary  encouragement :  those  of  the  highest  class 
'  write  in  many  cases,  from  the  hope  of  fame  and  professional  dis- 
'  tinction,  but  know  also,  that  they  need  not  want  pecuniary  remu- 
'neration ;  and  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  public  to  flog  on  the  in- 

*  ferior  artists ?'  (Mr.  Tegg's  pamphlet,  p.  8 ) .  This  passage  shows 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  question.  It  is  not  as  stimulus, 
that  the  extension  of  the  copyright  is  regarded,  but  as  a  part  of 
that  bare  naked  justice  which  is  the  common  right  of  every  man. 
It  is  not  as  a  spur  to  genius,  that  the  extension  will  operate,  it  is 
not  as  a  favour  it  is  asked,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  it  is 
sought ;  but  as  the  removal  of  a  feeling  of  injury,  a  wiping  out  of 
the  monstrous  anomaly  sometimes  witnessed,  of  an  author  or  his 
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descendants  in  poverty,  and  others  battening  on  the  profits  of  hb 
labour.      ProbUas  laudator  et  cdget 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  that  our  school 
treatises  are  chiefly  written  by  literary  men, €  to  order  of  a  pub- 
'  lisher.'  We  do  not  believe  that  one  good  school  book  in  twenty 
originates  in  this  way.  We  believe  that  the  best  school  took 
are  made  by  practical  teachers,  actually  and  regularly  enraged  in 
the  business  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  these  books  grow 
as  wants  are  felt  by  the  teacher;  and  that  they  are  generally 
written  with  a  primary  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  Writer's  own 
pupils.  This  is,  in  met,  the  only  way  in  which  a  good  school 
book  (except  in  one  or  two  inferior  departments)  can  be  made. 
The  best  school-book  is  the  used-before-published  school-book. 
No  school-book  ought  to  be  published  before  it  has  been  used  pod 
tried  and  experimented  on.  We  will  even  go  farther,  and  wt 
shall  not  be  going  too  far,  we  believe,  when  we  say,  that  the 
best  books  in  all  departments  of  literature  have,  for  the  mott  part, 
been  written  by  persons  engaged  in  regular  professional  or  other 
business,  that  they  have  been  written  as  the  vaplpya  of  aotire 
minds,  by  men  deriving  an  income,  on  which  they  rely,  ptthtr 
from  some  profession  or  business,  or  else  from  privafe' .up- 
perty.  The  best  books  have  not  been  produced  by  thote.wfco 
may  be  called  authors-by-profession;  and  the  advice  qf,  ill 
literary  men  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  and  for  the  good  of  fiten- 
ture,  is  against  relying  on  authorship  as  a  profession  or  basing. 
Every  one  remembers  Sir  Walter  Scott's  saying,  that  'titeit- 
'  ture  is  a  good  walking-stick,  but  a  bad  crutch/  and  Cobbettt 
advice  is  in  the  same  spirit:  '  Stick  to  the  shop;   rely  upon  yosr 

*  mercantile,  or  mechanical,  or  professional  calling;  try  yosr 
'strength  in  literature,  if  you  like;  but  rely  on  the  shop.' 
Coleridge's  remarks  are  well  known,  but  are  too  good  not  to  be 
quoted  m  connexion  with  this  subject  'Never,'  says  he,  'newer 
'pursue  literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  one  exfta- 
4  ordinary  man,  1  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an 
'  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  a  profession,  that 
4  is,  some  regular  employment,  which  does  not  aepend  on  the 
'  will  of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechani- 
4  cully,  that  an  average  quantum  of  health,  spirits,  and  inteUecto^ 

*  exertion  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.9  The&ct  14 
that  valuable  authorship  is  too  expensive  a  thing  for  a  profession, 
it  requires  more  buoyancy  and  elasticity  and  nee  scope  of  mind 
than  can  be  enjoyed  but  by  few  men,  when  the  means  of  fifing 
are  depending  on  the  composition.  High  authorship  require^ 
above  all,  a  mind  not  forced  or  hampered  by  necessity. 

The  most  valuable  works,  then,  we  say,  are  produced  by  ntt 
who  do  not  rely  on  those  works  for  their  living.     They  are  pro* 
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duced  by  men  on  whom  the  Scotch  threat  —  that '  no  publisher 
c  would  give  employment  to  a  writer,  unless  he  (the  publisher) 

*  was  to  be  registered  as  the  author ' — would  have  little  effect 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  all  books,  how  much  more  with 
school-books !  Every  teacher  who  teaches  with  zest,  and  enters  with 
a  genial  spirit  into  the  processes  of  instruction,  will  make  and  use 
his  own  plan ;  he  will  find  wants,  and  if  he  possesses  the  time,  and 
the  talents,  and  the  industry,  he  will  probably  seek  to  supply 
them  ;  thus  good  working  school-books  are  made.  The  reason 
why  treatises  on  education  have  generally  been  so  vapid  and 
so  shallow  is,  that  they  have  so  often  been  written  by 
unprofessional  men,  by  men  who  have  not  known  and  have 
had  little  or  no  means  of  knowing,  what  education  is.  They  have 
written  from  the  study,  not  from  the  school-room.     After  all, 

*  Knox's  Essays  on  Education,'  the  actual  result  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, contain  more  really  valuable  matter,  more  truth,  than  any 
ten  books  on  the  subject  which  have  been  published  since. 
And  the  reason  why  our  school-books  are  often  so  bad,  is  that 
they  are  not  written  by  teachers,  or  are  not  used  till  they  are 
printed.  One  reason  why  so  much  rubbish  is  written  is,  that 
multitudes  of  persons  write,  not  because  they  have  something  to 
write,  but  because  they  have  to  write  something — two  things 
widely  different 

One  of  the  most  egregious  and  most  palpable  fallacies  which 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject  is  in  tne  words  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  that  'books  are  ideas  in  print;  but  that  these  ideas, 
c  however  much  improved  and  embellished  by  genius,  are  after  all 

*  only  common  property.'  Ideas  in  print  I  We  should  like  to  be 
informed,  how  ideas  are  printed,  by  what  process  a  notion  is 
stereotyped,  or  a  thought  lithographed.  Can  it  really  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  used  this  argument,  that 
they  have  passed  over  one  step,  and  that  the  most  important 
of  all.  Books  are  words  in  print,  not  ideas.  Copyright 
belongs  not  to  ideas  alone,  but  words  expressing  ideas.  Now 
this  is  a  most  material  consideration,  and,  at  once,  shows 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  patent  and  a  copyright.  Two  men 
without  any  communication  whatever,  by  merely  availing  them- 
selves, of  the  existing  state  of  science,  which  seems  often  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  scatter  germs  of  kindred  thought  simulta- 
neously in  different  minds,  two  such  men,  working  on  the  same 
subject,  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  might  very  possibly 
hit  on  the  same  development  of  a  scientific  principle,  and  be  lea 
to  the  construction  of  a  machine  on  the  same  plan,  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  that  two  men  without  communication  should  adopt 
the  same  ideas  and  the  same  modes  of  expression,  for  any  number 
of  sentences  together,  is  not  possible.  It  is  not  a  conceivable 
case,  that  an  author  in  Cornwall  and  an  author  in  Edinburgh, 

vol.  in.  "  3  c 
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should  independently  write  the  same  words.  And  to  say  that  the 
ideas  of  A  expressed  in  given  words  are  public  property,  because, 
B  might  have  expressed  the  same  ideas  in  other  words,  is  nd 
argument  at  all. 

We  wonder  that  these  opponents  have  not  contended  that,  be- 
cause all  English  books  are  composed  of  the  twenty-four  letters 
and  the  nine  figures,  which  are  public  property,  there  should  be 
no  copyright  at  all.  The  very  same  arguments  which  wouW 
show  that  a  copyright  should  cease  after  a  few  years,  would  show 
that  there  should  be  none  at  all ;  which  would  be  palpably  unjust 
and  absurd.  'Every  book,'  say  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  'issued 
'  to  the  world  has  been  written  in  virtue  of  the  author  drawing 
'on  the  common  literature  of  the  country  for  assistance.  He 
'  could  not  have  written,  liad  he  not  been  indebted  to  public  in- 
'  stitutions,  public  libraries,  and  to  out-of-copyright  books.  The 
*  whole  intellect  of  society  is  but  a  result  of  the  free  circulation  of 
'  literature.'  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  argument  would  be  as 
applicable  to  any  other  species  of  property  as  to  books?  How 
could  a  man  build  a  house  if  he  had  not  drawn  on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  past?  Is  that  a  reason  why  be  should  Be 
robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ?  Because  Robert  Hall  formed 
his  style,  and  refined  his  mind,  by  the  study  of  the  greatest 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  had  he  therefore  no  claim  to  con- 
sider as  his  own  those  matchless  compositions  in  which  he  has 
embodied  our  idea  of  all  that  is  polished  and  graceful  in  lan- 
guage? Because  Charles  Lamb  studied  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
were  not  his  writings  his  own  productions?  and  were  not  his 
own  productions  his  own  property?  Because  Byron  adopted 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  was  not  the  Childe  Harold  the  property  of 
the  writer  ?  We  have  heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  a  town  in 
the  West  of  England,  who  used  frequently  to  amuse  his  morn- 
ing's leisure  by  walking  into  the  fish-market  and  seeing  what  was 
to  be  seen.  On  inquiring,  and  being  told  the  price  ofa  fish,  he 
would  express  a  feigned  astonishment,  and  wonder  how  they 
could  have  the  face  to  ask  so  much  for  the  fish.  *  The.  fish,*  he 
would  say  to  the  seller,  'is  as  much  mine  as  yours  ;  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  give  you  a  trifle  for  catching  it/  This  is  the  argument 
of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  objections  of  the  booksellers  are  of  a  strangely  contradic- 
tory character.  They  wish  to  show  that  authors  will  not  be 
benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  copyright,  that  they  will  get 
nothing  by  it.  Yet  in  the  same  breath  they  say,  that  they  (the  book- 
sellers) will  be  injured.  They  say  that  books  for  the  most  part 
are  not  worth  any  thing  after  thirty  years!  then  why  do  they  want 
to  retain  them  after  that  time  i  If  copyrights  are  so  valueless  as 
they  pretend,  why  are  they  so  anxious  to  hold  them?  If  authors 
are  sufficiently  paid  now,  and  would  not  be  better  satisfied  with 
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possessing  their  own  property  than  with  being  robbed  of  it,  whf 
do  not  authors  say  so  ?  If  it  be  true  that  iri  purchasing  a  vfork 
booksellers  would  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  give  no  tnorg  for 
a  copyright  of  sixty  years,  than  for  one  of  thirty  years,  it  follatttf 
that  tney  would  give  as  much  for  one  of  thirty  years  as  for  one  of 
sixty  years,  and  authors  would  sell  their  copyrights  for  thirty 
years.  Allowing  full  force  to  their  assertion  that  so  Jew  books 
pay  the  expenses  of  publication,  we  cannot  admit  that  no  books 
are  profitable.  Well,  in  those  instances,  be  they  twenty,  or  be 
they  200  in  a  year,  authors  would  have  the  benefit.  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  because  the  copyright  of  forty-nine  books  in  fifty  is 
worth  nothing  after  thirty  years,  therefore  the  remaining  one  fc 
worth  nothing  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  because  only  one  book 
in  a  hundred  is  profitable,  therefore  none  are  profitable  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  argument  brought  forward,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all.  If  all  they  intend  to  convey  is,  that  there  would 
still  be  many  authors  who  would  not  find  their  copyrights  valu- 
able at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  we  say,  no  one  ever  supposed  that  it 
would  be  otherwise.  But  if  they  mean  to  insinuate  that  no 
authors  would  find  their  copyrights  valuable  after  that  time,  tfe 
deny  it.  And  yet  if  they  ao  not  mean  this,  their  argument  is 
worthless. 

The  retrospective  part  of  Mr.  Talfourd's  Bill,  which  proposes 
that  the  copyrights  in  books  already  assigned,  shall,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twenty-eight  years,  return  to  the  representative 
of  the  author  for  the  sixty  years,  or  the  remainder  of  that  time 
from  his  death,  has  been  objected  to  by  some  who  are  favourable 
to  the  general  tenour  of  the  Bill  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
injustice  in  this  provision,  because,  as  Mr.  Talfourd  observes, 
the  assignee  is  entitled  in  justice  only  to  that  for  which  he  con- 
tracted and  paid.  He  bargained  only  for  a  twenty-eight  years 
term  at  the  outside,  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  claim  beyond 
that  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  speech  is  an  eloquent  and  unansweN 
able  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  proposed  measure.  Three 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  have  expressed  their  opinions  on  it,  and  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  its  object.  We  know  not  how  we  can  conclude 
our  observations  better  than  by  quoting  the  learned  Serjeant's 
splendid  panegyric  on  Wordsworth,  Alter  speaking  of  the  curi- 
ous adaptation  of  the  present  law  to  encourage  light  and  frivolous 
works,  but  its  palpable  insufficiency  for  the  claims  of  a  high  and 
enduring  literature,  he  says — 

'  Let  us  suppose  an  author  of  true  original  genius,  disgusted  with 
the  inane  phraseology  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  poetry,  and  de- 
moting himself  from  youth  to  its  service,  disdaining  the  gaucfa  which 
attract  the  careless  and  unskilled  hi  the  moving  accidents  of  fortune—- 

3  c  2 
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not  seeking  to  triumph  in  the  tempest  of  the  passions,  hat  in  the 
serenity  which  lies  above  them — whose  works  snail  be  scoffed  at— 
whose  name  made  a  bye-word — and  yet  who  shall  persevere  in  his  high 
and  holy  course,  gradually  impressing  thoughtful  minds  with  the  sense 
of  truth  made  visible  in  the  severest  forms  of  beauty,  until  he  shall 
create  the  taste  by  which  he  shall  be  appreciated — influence,  one  after 
another,  the  master-spirits  of  the  age — be  felt  pervading  every  part  of 
the  national  literature,  softening,  raising,  and  enriching  it ;  and  when 
at  last  he  shall  find  his  confidence  in  his  own  aspirations  justified,  and 
the  name  which  once  was  the  scorn  admitted  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
age — he  shall  look  forward  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  as  the 
event  which  shall  consecrate  his  fame  and  deprive  his  children  of  the 
opening  harvest  he  is  beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his  copyright  be- 
comes valuable  it  is  gone  !  This  is  no  ordinary  case*  I  refer  to  one 
who,  '  in  this  setting  part  of  time,'  lias  opened  a  vein  of  the  deepest 
sentiment  and  thought  unknown — who  has  supplied  the  noblest  anti- 
dote to  the  freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age— who, 
while  he  has  detected  that  poetry  which  is  the  essence  of  the  greatest 
things,  has  cast  a  glory  around  the  lowliest  conditions  of  humanity, 
and  traced  out  the  subtle  links,  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest — of  one  whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo,  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  the  secluded  student,  but  in  that  of  the  busiest  of  those  who 
are  fevered  by  political  controversy — of  William  Wordsworth.  Ought 
we  not  to  requite  such  a  poet  in  some  degree  for  the  injustice  of  our 
boyhood  ?  For  those  works,  which  are  now  insensibly  quoted  by  our 
most  popular  writers,  the  spirit  of  which  now  mingles  with  our  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  he  has  probably  not  received  through  the  long  life 
he  has  devoted  to  his  art,  until  lately,  as  much  as  the  same  labour, 
with  moderate  talent,  might  justly  produce  in  a  single  year.  Shall  the 
law,  whose  term  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  his  scomers,  now  afford 
him  no  protection  because  he  has  out-lasted  their  scoffs,  because  hit 
fame  has  been  fostered  amidst  the  storms,  and  is  now  the  growth,  of 
years  ?  ' — p.  13. 
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rPHE  attempts  which  are  making  to  protect  and  elevate  the 

-■-    coloured  races,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 

of  the  aire ;  and  the  good  spirit,  which  prompts  these  attempts 

both  in  favour  of  the  slave,  and  of  the  free  aboriginal  inhabitants 
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of  the  colonies,  not  only  manifests  itself  powerfully  in  England* 
but  is  sensibly  influencing  countries  heretofore  the  almost  hopeless 
scenes  of  oppression  to  both.  In  Britain  pttblic  opinion 
is  nearly  settled  in  a  way  not  to  be  nrisutidefstood  by  tbe 
most  careless,  and  with  claims  that  admit  of  no  Compromise; — 
elsewhere  the  prospect  of  coming  change — in  this  great  chapter 
of  human  relations  is  in  a  high  degree  cheering,  and  chiefly  so 
to  those  who  estimate  best  the  means  indispensable  for  eject- 
ing what  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  Sot  the  colored 
race.  Improvement  in  policy  is  promised  even,,  among  the  Por- 
tuguese whose  early  prosperity  in  new  countries,  only  tbe  more 
fatally  generated  a  proportionate  degree  of  corruption ;  and  whose 
later  mischievous  policy  alone  it  was,  that  ruined  their  once  splen- 
did colonial  empire  along  ten  thousand  leagues  of  coast,  and  in  the 
heart  of  three  continents.  An  able  Portuguese  minister  has 
already  induced  his  young  sovereign  to  pledge  herself  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  evil  policy;  and  reverting  with  just  pride 
to  periods  when  better  principles  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  he  has  entered  upon  a  new  colonial  career,  as  vigorously 
as  the  perplexed  state  of  affairs  at  home  permits.* 

But  it  is  the  partially  good  effort,  making  by  the  governmentof  the 
United  States  of  North  America  in  regard  to  one  race  of  coloured 
people,  the  Indians,  that  we  intend,  especially,  to  examine  in 
the  present  article.  Without  underrating  the  enormous  evil  done 
them  by  the  American  citizens,  in  common  with  all  other  white 
people  who  have  colonized  the  New  World,  our  object  will  be 
to  explain  the  gigantic  measures  actually  in  progress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  civilized  people — out  of  broken  tribes,  in  the 
Indian  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  west  The  magni- 
tude of  this  scheme  may  be  estimated  by  its  money  cost,  which 
is  more  than  one  million  sterling  annually,  expended  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.  During  upwards  of  fourteen  years  past,  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  America  have  laboured  earnestly  to  establish 
its  principle  and  work  out  its  details. 

Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  United  States,,  the  new 
system  is  connected  (although,  not  necessarily),  with  the  frightful 
principle  of  removing  H  many  thousands  of  the  Indians  from  their 
ancient  homes ;  and  if  the  necessity  that  is  pleaded /or  this  step 
is  traceable  to  two  centuries1  abuses  permitted  by  England  in  her 

*  By  a  decree  of  the  12th  of  December,  1836,  the/ Queen  of  Portugal  ap- 
points a  commission  for  the  reform  of  tbe  administration  of  the  colonies. 
This  reform  was  begun  by  the  Cortes  of  1826.  The  minister  Viscount  Ban- 
deisa  Sa,  who  countersigned  the  new  decree,  published  in  1881  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  subject.  ' 

T  Our  own  government  lias  sanctioned  the  removal  principle  in  its  worst 
extent  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and-  in  Canada.  -  In  the  latter  colony  within 
two  years,  it  has  been  applied  in  the  most  scandalous  manner. 
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Indian  administration,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  the  American 
people  now,  as  to  the  British  colonists  in  former  days,  must  justly 
be  imputed  a  large  share  of  the  fault  But  as  the  American 
government,  with  its  independence,  received  from  Great  Bri- 
tain all  its  Indian  relations  embittered  by  those  abuses  of  two 
centuries,  the  Indian  administration  of  the  old  colonies  must  shait 
largely  in  the  reproach  often  levelled  too  exclusively  against  their 
successors. 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  the  conduct  of  the  English 
towards  the  Indians  of  North  America,  resembled  that  of  all 
Europeans  to  the  natives  of  other  barbarous  countries.  The  home 
government,  whilst  professing  a  wish  to  protect  and  civilize 
them,  acted  in  utter  disregard  of  its  profession.  The  colonial  laws 
rendered  the  defence  of  tneir  rights,  and  the  redress  of  their  in* 
dividual  grievances,  impossible.  Their  possessions  were  intruded 
upon  without  ceasing.  Our  most  vicious  propensities  were 
transferred  to  them  without  check.  Our  diseases  were  Intro* 
duced  among  them  without  an  attempt  at  prevention,  or  cure, — 
without  the  slightest  aid  to  their  helplessness  against  the  fatal 
visitation.  The  benevolent  efforts  of  sincere  friends  to  improve 
them — efforts  that  were  almost  always  met  by  corresponding  ad- 
vance on  their  parts  in  the  slow  march  of  rivinzatuw — were  often 
misdirected,  and  always  on  too  small  a  scale.  These  errors  qffiiemh 
have  not  been  enough  considered  as  they  should  be,  along  with 
the  ordinary  reproaches  rightly  cast  on  those  who  have 
either  neglected  or  outraged  the  Indians.  And  they  are  the  more 
important,  as  at  present,  both  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
country  many  friends  of  the  same  cause  are  falling  into  the  same 
errors.  William  Penn,  an  incomparable  man  for  his  tune, 
whom  puny  cavillers  will  attack  in  vain, — tolerant,  courteous, 
kind,  and  substantially  just, — even  William  Penn  neglected  the 
most  important  guarantees  for  his  poor  people,  who  were,  at  last> 
driven  from  the  lands  which  gave  bis  descendants  princely 
revenues ;  and  those  descendants  were  enabled  by  his  neglect « 
proper  guarantees  to  enjoy  those  revenues  almost  unburthened  by 
every  charge  that  ought  to  have  been  perpetual  in  favour  o£fte 
aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil.  They  could  get  no  justice  iiyhis 
courts;  for  they  were  not  admissible  as  witnesses,  although  ,this 
was  a  grievance  of  which  the  members  of  his  own  sect  obtained 
the  abolition  for  themselves  in  Pennsylvania.  Nor  did  he  estab- 
lish a  single  suitable  means  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  fi«V»» 
either  moral,  or  social,  so  that  they  might  bear  the  change  pf  all 
about  them,  and  graduallv  become  their  own  protectors.  The  ad* 
mirahle  missionaries  too,  Elliot,  and  Mayhew,  although  as  efficient 
in  their  most  important  calling  as  any  of  their  fellows  of  any  age, 
or  country,  foil  into  equally  fatal  mistakes, — holding  that  the  IB- 
proving  Indians  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  .  Cot* 
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sequently,  as  they  did  not  learn  gradually  to  ettpfe  with  civilized 
man  in  his  early  advances,  they  were  altogether  incapable  of 
resisting  his  overwhelming  progress,  and  therefore  wtere  destroyed 
by  the  contact  from  which  no  human  power  can  entirely  shelter 
them.  Something  like  this  error  contributed  tb  the  ruin  of  the 
Jesuits'  mission  in  Paraguay,  and,  in  our  own  times,  there  is 
a  tendency  we  fear  among  some  English  missionaries  to  fall  into 
it. 

Bishop  Berkeley  wasted  his  great  powers  in  one  vast  undertaking 
for  the  oenefit  of  the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  his  easy  ftritK 
in  a  government  that  deluded  him  by  half  a  dozen  years  of  false 
promises  and  evasions,  and  then  left  him  for  as  many  more  years  tb 
struggle  against  the  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  they  exposed 
him.  The  minister,  Walpole,  who  had  consented  to  Berkeley's 
plan  for  improving  the  Indians,  excused  himself,  by  saying,  'that 
he  should  not  have  acquiesced  in  it,  if  not  convinced  that  par- 
liament would  refuse  its  support/  Berkeley  erred  too,  in  con- 
sidering that  literary  education  alone  would  civilize  a  barbaxMb 
people. 

Other  eminent  individuals  devoted  great  zeal  and  grefct 
talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  before  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States ;  but  upon  no  system  that  fairly  met 
the  many  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  was,  also,  in  those  days,  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  civilization  of  the  native  tribes,  that  the 
conflicting  politics  of  the  French  and  English,  prompted  both  to 
excite  these  tribes  to  take  part  in  wars  which  involved  no  in- 
terests of  their  own,  aggravated  all  their  mischievous  passions, 
and  sunk  them  in  the  melancholy  degradation,  with  rare  intervals 
of  excitement. 

The  result  is  too  well  known.  The  whole  range  of  %h£ 
eastern  colonies  from  Massachusets  to  Georgia,  was  stripped  of 
its  multitudinous  tribes  seventy  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  scattered  remnants,  which  had  marvellously  withstood  our 
blood-hounds,  our  gunpowder,  our  ardent  spirits,  our  diseases, 
and  our  frauds,  to  prove  now  difficult  of  accomplishment  is  the  cruel 
work  of  destroying  human  beings. 

Yet  do  we  hear  every  day  of  these  tribes,  'melting  away  Kke 
snow  before  the  sun;9  and  other  more  material  metaphors;  as 
if  the  suffering, — the  mortal  suffering  of  body  and  mind  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  poor  creatures  were  not  the  essence  of 
the  frightful  operation.  Historical  details  that  may  safely  be  sub- 
mitted to  rigorous  scrutiny,  prove  too  that  all  degrees  of  improve- 
ment were  attained  by  Indians  long  before  the  independence  of 
the  old  colonies;  ancl  an  able  statesman  of  the  revolution,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  of  its  generals,  Knox,  then  declared,  that 
it  was  'more  convenient  than  just,'  to  deny  their  capability  of 
civilization. 
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Washington)  when  employed  as  a  colonial  officer,  before  the 
war,  had  exhibited  sound  and  benevolent  views  in  regard  to  them; 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  struggled  nard  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  whole  question.  He  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  their  chiefs  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages 
of  civilization,  without  sharing  which,  said  he  to  them,  in  a  solemn 
council,  your  fate  is  sealed,  and  pour  people  will  sink  mUanjblf 
before  the  white  men.  He  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mora- 
vian Missionaries,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  improvement, 
of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  But  the  old  systems  of  trading, 
although  modified,  were  not  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing;  *&d 
no  system  either  to  regulate  squatters,  or  to  redress  Indian 
grievances,  was  devised  long  after  the  time  of  Washington.  The 
administration  of  law  continued  to  be  what  it  is  still,  a  means  of 
sheltering  the  oppressor,  and  of  overwhelming  the  oppressed. 
One  defect  of  the  law  itself  has  been  already  noticed,  namely,  the 
incompetency  of  Indian  witnesses,  who  cannot  take  oaths.  Its 
importance  is  obvious ;  and  the  following  passage,  from  a  book 
printed  in  the  United  States  only  last  year,  proves  indisputably 
that  this  cruel  rule  of  a  bigotted  code  is  not  only  in  force,  but 
that  it  is  used  in  the  most  Machiavelian  .manner,  in  order 
to  strip  the  Indians  of  their  lands.  The  case  occurred  in  1834,  the 
year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war,  which  is  still 
racing  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  that  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
this  extract.  We  copy  so  much  of  the  American  autnor  as  will 
show  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  some  working  of  the  removal 
system;  which  is  the  bad  part  of  the  great  scheme  that  is  the  sub? 
ject  of  our  article. 

The  length  of  this  and  other  extracts  will  be  excused,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  rareness  of  the  books  and  documents  quoted, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  a  race  of  men  now  standing 
on  the  brink  between  life  and  death. 

'  When  we  are  told/  says  our  author,  'that  at  such  a  time,  and  inch 
a  place,  commissioners  of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delega- 
tion of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty, 
the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  two  or  three 
queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  by  what  means  have  the 
chiefs  been  got  together  ?  what  other  chiefs  and  principal  men  are  there  - 
belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  bosiness  of 
the  treaty  ?  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have  some. 
times  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaming  their  consent 
to  a  removal  by  presents. 

*  •  *  •  • 

*  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  va 
ni.ule  hv  which  the  Semiuoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better 
]);irt  of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,— a  quarter 
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consisting  for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the1  worst*  description, 
and?  terminating  towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable 
marshes.  When  the  time  came  for  the  execution  of  th&  treaty,  old 
Neha  Mathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the 
cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man,  and  summoned  his  warriors  to 
resist  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his.  war  council,  deposed  the 
war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies.  The  • 
Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them.,  and  old 
Neha  Mathla  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  chief. 

'  The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Semi* 
noles,  is  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing.  Of  this  affair  I  am  able  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  principal  agent  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites.  The  individual  to  whom  I  refer,  General  Wiley  Thompson^ 
will  be  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  from  the  melancholy  fate  which 
he  met  in  the  progress  of  this  war. 

'  I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  ' 
Creek ;  but,  before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Land*. 
ing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  •■ 
Indians  who  consented  to  that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  'to  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  to  give  up  their  possessions, 
and  remove  to  certain 'restricted  boundaries  in  the  territory,  the  ex. 
treme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might  be 
subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  do- 
nations, also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c,  and  pay 
an  annuity  of  5000  dollars  for  twenty  years;  besides  which,  there  were 
presents  of  corn,  meat,  &c,  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that 
they  should  prevent  absconding  slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them, 
and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exertions  to  apprehend  and  deliver  the 
same  to  their  proper  owners.' 

'  Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  provisions,  'that  they  had  a  clause  ex- 
pressly inserted,  by  which  the  United  States  agent,  Major  Gad.  Hum- 
phreys, and  the  interpreter,  Richards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile 
square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  these 
officers  of  the  government.' 

'  Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded 
upon,  and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery; of 
the  runaway  negroes.'  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and 
difficulties  followed,  in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length 
it  was  determined  that  the  Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got 
out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing  was  got  up  for  this 
object. 

1  Accordingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
'  mi  Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Fayncfs 
Lauding,  by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in 
Florida,  and  emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the* 
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Mississippi ;  in  consideration  of  which  the  government  was  to  pey 
15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival  at  their  new  home ;  and  give  to  each  of 
the  warriors'  women  and  children,  one  blanket  and  one  homespun 
frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take  place  within  three 
years  after  the  ratification.' 

'  What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating 
that  the  Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and 
horses,  previous  to  their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  its  agents  to  speculate  in  stock  ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by 
which  the  Indians  were  to  be  transported,  would  not  admit  of  their 
being  transported  with  them.  Be  this  as  it  might,  we  shall  see  thst 
this  stock  affair  was  among  the  beginning  of  the  sparks  of  war, 

1  It  appears  that  between  1 832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  appa- 
rent that  no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equsilj 
apparent  that  those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation*  wen 
not  the  first  people  in  it, — and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  would  ensue, 
let  the  matter  be  urged  when  it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the 
government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he  (whether  with  advice  or  without, 
I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a  talk  with  some  of  the  real 
head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal,  which  lie  effected 
about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namely,  in  the  fall  of 
1834. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  Neamatali, 
by  Governor  Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  lor  ad- 
hering to  the  whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi 
The  name  of  the  chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hides.  To 
him  succeeded  one  named  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
Charles  Omathla,  and  he  shared  the  same  fate  not  long  after.  Nine 
warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he  insisted  upon  s 
removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubtful 
characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named 
Louis,  well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

*  In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  sad 
several  other  distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  Kins;* 
and  was  opened  by  Gen.  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein 
he  endeavoured  to  convict  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  re- 
moval ;  urging,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  own  safely,  as  well  as  thai 
of  their  property,  required  it ;  and  requested  their  answer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in  form  of  propositions.  'The 
Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the  subject,  when  the  pre- 
sent young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  (Powell)  [Osceola]  n drill  said  the 
council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  that  any 
one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  am 
enemy,  and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in 
his  manner  so  impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the 
council  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be 
resisted.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  km§ 
ami  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them 
if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  pale  faces,  where  m  red  mm*  * 
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oord  would  md  be  taken  ;  that  the  whites  might  make  fake  charge* 
against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horse*,  land*,  &a 
Ul  this  time  Osceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  remain  firm.' ' 
—Drake's  Indians  of  North  America,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  VIII.,  pp. 
JO—  72. 

The  treaty  was,  however,  at  length  got  from  the .  Indians ; 
md  the  war  thus  provoked  is  unhesitatingly  declared  by 
the  American  author,  as  it  has  been  denounced  even  in  Con- 
gress, to  be  unjust  The  agent,  General  ThmfMMD,  fiett 
in  it — shot  by  fifteen  bullets.  Osceola  has  since  died;  * 
prisoner,  taken  under  circumstances  which  have  been  harshly 
characterized.  Five  Generals  of  the  United  States  have  been 
tariHed  in  successive  campaigns  in  this  Seminole  country;  the 
tvar  has  already  cost  four  millions  sterling,  with  hundreds  of 
tvhite  men's  lives ;  and  the  last  intelligence  from  America  is,  that 
the  present  commander  has  urgently  recommended  to  the  govern- 
ment to  give  up  the  contest,  and  let  these  poor  people  remain  in 
their  'pine  barrens/  and  pestilential  swamps,  which  they  now; 
iold  against  an  army  of  8000  men.  * 

The  scheme,  which  such  a  termination  of  this  particular  con- 
test, and  a  few  others  like  it,  would  little  impede,  aims  in  its  better 
part,  at  establishing  a  system  that  shall  abolish  the  ordinary  oeca* 
dons  of  these  unhappy  conflicts.  The  character  of  the  scheme 
itself  may  be  collected  from  the  details  contained  in  the  following 
abridgment  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1836. 

*  The  Act  of  Congress,  of  May  28,  1830,  provided  for  an  exchange 
[>f  lands  with  the  Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories 
cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  their  removal  beyond  that  river.  It 
authorized  the  President  '  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with 
which  the  exchange  is  made,  that  the  United  States  will  for  ever  secure 
and  guarantee  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  the  country  so  ex- 
changed with  them/  It  further  authorized  him  'to  cause  such  tribe 
or  nation  to  be  protected  at  their  new  residence,  against  all  interrup*. 
tion  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of  Indiana,  or  from 
any  other  poison  or  persons  whatever.9  It  also  empowered  him  to  ex- 
ercise over  them  *  the  same  superintendence  and  care,'  that  he  had  ex* 
tended  to  them  before  their  removal. 

'Anterior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  which  devolved  upon  the 
Executive  these  high  duties  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  necessity  of  some 
form  of  government  had  been  distinctly  recognised.  Stipulations  were 
made  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  and  Chootaws,  for  their  removal 
and  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1817  and  1820.  In  1824, 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  pointed  to 
the  vast  extent  of  country  '  between  the  limits  of  our  present  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico/  as  a  region  le 
which  the  Indians  '  might  be  invited,  with  iaduoameota  which  .might 
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be  successful.  '  It  is  thought/  he  observed,  'if  that  territory  should  be 
divided  into  districts,  by  previous  agreement  with  the  tribes  now  mid. 
ing  there,  and  civil  governments  be  established  in  each,  with  schook 
for  every  branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  of  civilised 
life,  that  all  the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might  gradually  be  drawl 
there.'  On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1824,  the  Committee  on  Indies 
Affairs  was  instructed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represents. 
rives,  i  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  organizing  all  the  Territorial 
of  the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  Territo- 
ries of  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  into  a  separate  Territory ,  to  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  may  think  best,  to  adsnise 
all  the  Indians  of  the  present  States  and  Territories  permanently 
within  the  same.9  On  the  27th  of  January,  1825,  Mr.  Monroe  agtis 
presented  this  subject  to  the  House  of  Representatives*  in  a  special 
message.  *  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished/  he  said,  'is  the  is* 
moval  of  these  tribes  to  the  territory  designated,  on  conditions  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  honourable  to  the  United  States* 
Tin's  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  to  each  tribe  a  good  title  to  an  ads. 
quate  portion  of  land,  to  which  it  may  consent  to  removes,  and  by  pre* 
viding  for  it  there  a  system  of  internal  government,  which  .shell 
protect  their  property  from  invasion,  and  by  the  regular  progress  of  ist- 
provement  and  civilization,  prevent  that  degeneracy  which  has  gene- 
rally marked  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  state.*  '  The 
digest  of  such  a  government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians*  whica 
should  be  endowed  with  sufficient  powers  to  meet  all  the  objects  con- 
templated :  to  connect  the  several  tribes  together  in  a  bond  of  amity, 
and  preserve  order  in  eacli ;  to  prevent  intrusions  on  their  property ; 
to  teach  them,  by  regular  instruction,  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  and 
make  them  a  civilized  people,  is  an  object  of  very  high  importance.  It 
is  the  powerful  consideration  which  we  have  to  offer  to  these  tribes,  ae 
an  inducement  to  relinquish  the  lands  on  which  they  now  reside,  and  fee 
remove  to  those  which  are  designated.9  '  To  the  United  States,  the  po> 
posed  arrangement  offers  many  important  advantages,  in  addition  Is 
those  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  By  the  establishment  ef 
such  a  government  over  these  tribes,  with  their  consent,  we  bwotnfr  is 
reality  their  benefactors.  The  relation  of  conflicting  interests,  which 
has  heretofore  existed  between  them  and  our  frontier  settlements^  will 
cease.  There  will  be  no  more  wars  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  Adopting  such  a  government,  their  movement  will  be  in  bar* 
inony  with  us,  and  its  good  effects  be  felt  through  the  whole  extent  of 
our  territory  to  the  Pacific.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  througk 
the  agency  of  such  a  government,  the  condition  of  all  the  tribes  in- 
habiting that  vast  region  may  be  essentially  improved  ;  that 
peace  may  be  preserved  with  them,  and  our  commerce  be  much 
tended.' 

*  *  *  * 

'  These  official  papers  look  to  the  removal,  permanent  settlement,  and 
protection  of  the  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Go- 
vernment as  measures  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  demanded  by 
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a  just  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  with' 
tte  Cherokees  of  May  6,  1828,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  formal 
recognition  of  and  action  upon  these  principles,  as  it  secured  to  them 
m  permanent  home  under  the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  the  United 
Btates,  that  it  should  remain  theirs  for  ever,  and  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  would  give  them  a  set  of  plain  laws,  and  cause  their 
lands  to  be  laid  off,  whenever  they  wished  to  own  them  individually. 

'  In  the  message  at  the  opening  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Congress,  President  Jackson  suggested  '  the  propriety  of  setting- 
apart  an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ana  without  the  limits 
w  any  State  or  Territory  now  formed,  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it ;  each  tribe  having  a  distinct 
control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use/  '  There/  he  observed, 
*  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United  States,  than  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the 
several  tribes/  In  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  War,  which  ac- 
companied this  message,  Mr.  Eaton  remarked,  '  no  better  plan  can  be 
thought  of,  than  that  the  United  States  shall  put  in  operation  such  a 
system  of  Indian  protection  and  government,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
a«  that  a  confidence  may  be  reposed  that  they  are  indeed  our  fostered 
children,  and  the  Government  not  only  so  disposed  to  consider,  but 
practically  to  evince  their  good  feelings  towards  them.  At  present  ait 
objection  arises  with  the  weaker  tribes.  They  are  indisposed  to  emi- 
grate, from  an  apprehension  that  powerful  and  stronger  neighbours 
may  oppress  them,  and  that  no  surer  protection  can  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  in  the  west,  than  is  possessed  already  where  they 
reside.     To  remove  such  apprehensions  will  be  of  importance. 

€  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  consideration,  if  an  Indian  terri- 
tory, without  the  range  of  western  States  and  Territories,  might  not  be 
advantageously  created ;  to  give  efficiency  and  to  inspire  confidence, 
military  posts,  under  some  able  and  discreet  officer  of  the  army,  to  be 
designated  at  some  central  and  convenient  point.  Intrusions  from  the 
whites  might  thus  be  restrained,  and  the  Indians  maintained  in 
quiet  with  each  other.  Laws  for  their  general  government  and  to  preU 
serve  peace  amongst  the  tribes,  to  be  the  act  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  right  to  the  Indians  in  council  to  make  their  own  municipal  regula- 
tions/ 

'  The  Act  of  Congress  of  May  28,  1830,  was  the  authoritative  sanc- 
tion of  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President.  Numerous  treaties  for  the  cession  and  exchange  of 
lands  have  since  been  made  with  Indian  tribes ;  and  the  entire  num- 
ber of  many  of  them,  and  portions  of  others,  have  been  removed.  From 
a  want  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  errors 
were  made  in  defining  the  boundaries  or  the  lands  intended  to  be  as- 
signed to  them,  and  questions  arose  which  remained  long  unsettled,  and 
proved  to  be  of  difficult  adjustment.  The  relations  between  the  indi- 
genous and  emigrated  tribes  were  of  novel  character,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  them  upon  an  amicable  basis  was  evidently  of  great  importance 
to  them  and  to  our  own  citizens.    These  considerations  were  presented 
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to  Congress  in  a  Report  from  this  department  to  the  President,  dated 
February  10,  1832,  which  was  transmitted  to  that  Body  on  the  same 
day.  Approving  the  measure  recommended  at  the  close  of  that  Report, 
Congress  passed  the  Act  of  July  14,  1082,  providing  €Jbr  tfeqppsitf. 
ment  of  three  commissioner*  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  for  oiker 

purpose*.' 

*  *  *  * 

*  By  the  Bill  of  1834,  it  was  '  made  competent  lor  the 
council  of  confederated  tribes  to  elect,  in  such  manner  as  the 
general  council  may  prescribe,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  hare 
the  same  power,  privileges,  and  compensation  as  are  possessed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  respective  territories/  In  the  Bill  of  1836,  the  phra- 
seology in  reference  to  this  subject  was  changed,  so  as  to  provide  lor 
the  residence  of  a  delegate  '  at  the  seat  of  Government  daring  the 
session  of  Congress,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  u 
that  of  a  delegate  from  a  territory.'  The  terms  of  the  first  Bill  con. 
form  most  nearly  to  the  views  of  the  Indians  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
have  at  any  time  been  made  known.  The  Choctaws,  in  the  22nd 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  September  27,  1830,  and  the  Cherokee*,  hi 
the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  December  29,  1835,  expressed  a  soli- 
citude that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  a  delegate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  These  treaties  having  been  ratified 
without  any  exception  being  taken  to  these  articles,  may  it  not  be  as- 
sumed that  Congress  intended,  whenever  it  was  determined  that  this 
measure  was  proper,  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  these  tribes,  to  the 
extent,  and  in  the  manner  they  themselves  desired  ? 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proposition,  to  admit  a  delegate 
from  the  Indians  to  a  seat  in  the  national  council,  was  first  made  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  the 
•6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Delawares,  of  September  17*  1778* 
'  it  is  further  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties,  (should  h  for 
the  future  be  found  conducive  for  the  mutual  interests  of  both  par- 
ties,) to  invite  any  other  tribes,  who  have  been  friends  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  to  join  the  present  confederation,  and  to  form  a 
State,  whereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the  head,  and  nave  a  re- 
presentation in  Congress.'  It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  part  of 
the  section,  that  the  object  was  to  obviate  the  false  suggestions  of '  tht 
enemies  of  the  United  Stales,  who  had  '  endeavoured,  by  every  artifice 
in  their  power,  to  possess  the  Indians  in  general  with  an  opinion,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  States  to  extirpate  the  Indians,  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  country.'  In  addition  to  the  conciliatory  influence  of 
the  measure,  it  has,  at  the  present  day,  additional  importance  from  toe 
increased  extent  of  our  Indian  relations,  and  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  Indians  themselves  to  afford  information,  that  will  be  nscfUl  !■' 

the  preparation  of  the  laws  affecting  them. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

4  The  Act  of  May  28,  1830,  gave  to  this  matter  a  new  character.  It 
distinctly  authorized  treaties  for  the  exchange  and  cession  of  lands,  the 
conveyance  in  fee  of  equivalent  tracts  to  the  Indians,  and  the  extension 
to  them,  at  all  times,  of  adequate  protection.     Since  its  passage,  the 
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current  of  emigration  has  been  constantly  flowing,  with  diftVttnt  degnec* 
Ot  rapidity  at  different  times.  More  liberal  arrangements,  have  been 
iqade,  in  treaties,  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and  the 

r motion  of  their  comfort.  The  stipulations  made  with  the  Choctaws 
1830,  provided  reservations  of  land,  large  annuities,  means  for  edu- 
cation, churches,  agricultural  and  mechanical  establishments,  and  ample 
donations  of  blankets,  rifles  and  agricultural  implements.  The  stipu- 
lations in  subsequent  treaties  with  other  tribes  have  conformed  to 
these,  the  amounts  and  quantities  being,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  were  made.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  emigrated  tribes,  having  these  advantages  and  facilities, 
have  acquired  property,  and  with  property  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  a  desire  to  advance  in  civilization.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  with  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  the 
three  largest  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  territory,  as  these 
were  described  in  the  two  Bills  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  acting  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  compliance 
with  a  circular  from  this  office,  has  made  a  very  valuable  and  sensible 
report,  abounding  in  facts  illustrative  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
these  people.  I  have  collated  some  of  them,  as  the  happy  condition  of 
things  which  they  exhibit,  forms  one  of  the  arguments,  upon  which 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  government,  competent  to  afford  secu- 
rity and  protection,  may  be  rested. 

'  It  is  a  source  of  serious  gratitude,'  he  observes,  speaking  of  the 
Choctaws,  c  to  witness  their  gradual  improvement.'  They  are  governed 
by  a  written  constitution,  and  have  an  annual  general  council,  to  which 
twenty-seven  members  are  elected,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  annuity, 
and  who  pass  such  laws  as  they  think  proper.  The  three  chiefs  of  the 
nation  meet  with  the  council,  any  two  of  whom  can  exercise  the  veto 
power  ;  but  if  a  Bill  be  again  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  council,  it 
becomes  a  law.  Their  laws  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  copies  of  them, 
and  of  the  constitution,  are  left  with  the  agent.  A  new  council-house 
and  houses  for  their  chiefs  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  middle 
country,  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers,  Blue  Bony  and 
the  Canadian,  is  particularly  fitted  for  raising  stock.  The  RedRiver 
part  is  destined  soon  to  be  a  fine  cotton-growing  country ;  the  native 
traders  have  erected  cotton  gins,  and  they  purchase  all  the  cotton 
that  is  raised  by  the  common  Indians  and  half  breeds.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  500  bales  will  go  down  Red  River,  from  the  Choctaws, 
this  year.  There  is  one  good  grist  and  saw-mill  near  Red  River,  ana 
another  is  building  on  the  Poteau,  from  which  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber will  go  down  the  Arkansas.  To  a  great  extent  the  trade  with  • 
these  Indians  is  carried  on  by  the  natives.  '  I  can  state,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  two  native  Choctaws  on  Red  River  have  this  year 
brought  into  the  country  20,000  dollars  worth  of  goods ;  and  there  are 
others  engaged  in  smaller  trade  of  from  2000  to  10,000  dollars.  They 
make  their  purchases  in  New  Orleans,  and,  I  understand,  are  in  good 
credit.'  The  assistants  in  the  three  public  smith-shops  are  natives, 
who,  in  a  year  or  two,  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  them.  Besides 
these  shops  they  have  five  others  of  their  own,  that  are  used  in  the 
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farming  season.  'The  chase,  for  a  living,  is  now  nearly  abandoned  ; 
many  take  a  fall  hunt,  but  it  is  more  an  excursion  of  pleasure  than  a 
pursuit  of  gain.' 

' *  Of  the  Cherokees,'  he  says,  'they  are  gradually  progrcniiwg  is 
civilization  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  amongst  them  are  many 
intelligent  men.  They  raise  corn,  beef,  pork,  tfheef),  fte.,  td  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  travelling  through  their  country  yUu  "ate  (fake 
comfortably  entertained.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  ill -trade  frith 
their  own  people ;  they  are,  however,  not  located-  advantageously  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  They  have  some  mills  erected  «moagst 
them ;  and  with  a  wide  extent  of  country,  a  portion  of  k .  ftody 
watered,  they  bid  fair,  with  frugality  and  temperance,  to  became  s 
leading  tribe.'  A  similar  account  of  these  Indians  was  given  by  the 
commissioners  in  1834,  and  they  stated,  besides,  that  a  government 
had  been  organized  by  them,  laws  ordained,  and  enforced  by  a  body  of 
sheriffs,  termed  light  horse. 

"The  Creeks,'  continues  the  acting  superintendent,  'have  a  rich 
country,  and  those  of  them  that  emigrated  with'  irf'lriioshlhiave  been 
-engaged  busily  in  making  corn  ;  they  usually  have  a  Taige>  sttrplus,  at 
high  some  years  as  30,000  bushels,  besides  stock  of  eyer^  description. 
As  there  is  now  a  large  emigration  coming  to  tihe  corttttafyy  they  wip 
find  a  sale  for  all  they  may  have  to  sell.  They  have-not'  jfet* fensjftglA 
in  trade.'  :■«-,.  r!' .." 

e  In  another  communication,  he  mentions  that  then  atsj 
churches  within  the  limits  of  these  three  tribes :  ten  ut  the 

four  in  the  Cherokee,  and  three  in  the  Creek  country; 

*  *  #  o 

.        p»    .  .■ 

'  The  obligations  which  the  United  States  have  assumed. in  tfteir 
negotiations  with  some  of  these  Indians,  and  in  their  legislation  k 
regard  to  them,  have  no  inconsiderable  bearing  upon  this  matter  af 
protection  and  government.  With  the  largest  of  the  emigrated  tribe?, 
the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  the  United  States  lmve  mass 
treaties  containing  stipulations,  which  bind  them  to  secure  to  taeae 
Indians  'the  jurisdiction  and  government  of  all  the  penons~  arias* 
perty  that  may  be  within  their  limits  west/  This  language  111  quoted 
from  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  of  September 
27,  1830.  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  .&e3Kfc  ttf 
March  24,  1832,  and  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  trJTCbero- 
kees,  of  December  29,  1835,  secure  to  those  tribes  similar  pttofeaft^Br 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Intercourse  Act  of  1834*  fcisjntsssrllstl 
'  that  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  pnw isais  "fai  ilia 
punishment  of  crimes  committed  within  any  place  within .titBiso]s>aad 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  inifisrceriathe 
Indian  country  :  Provided,  The  same  shall  not  extend  to  rprn^s.rojp 
mitted  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  and  property,  of  >an0jpar 
Indian/  Tims  the  right  to  form  and  administer  all  laws  is  aalepnaly 
guaranteed  to  these  Indians.  And  it  is  stated  by  General  Stojcev  the 
agent  for  the  Cherokees,  that  they  'are  in  the  habit  of  making  written 
wills,  deeds  of  gift,  bills  of  sole,  written  judgments  of  their  courts, 
written  judgments  of  arbitration,  and  written  settlements  of  the  es- 
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tates  of  deceased  persons.*  The  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  bft- 
'tween  the  native  and  the  native  trader,  and  between  the  lattgr  and  our 

own  citizens,  now  becoming  important  in  extent  and  aniQunt^Jire  also 
%>  be  regulated  and  guarded  by  them/ — pp.  6— 16. 

The  Indian  territory  which  is  the  subject  of  this  report*  contains 
.Tppwards  of  60,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  the  removed  tribes 
ibaye  already  had  32,000,000  assigned  to  them.    Hie  residue 
jtae  to  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  tribes,  or  belong  to  the 
Indians  already  on  those  lands.    The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1836,  was  45,690 ;    the  number  of  die  Indians  still  within  the 
limits  of  the  States,  was  57,3d3 ;   the  number  of  the  indigenous 
tribes,  was   150,000.     The  expense  incurred  in  removing  the 
'emigrants  was  £16,000,000  sterling.      The  quantity  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  required  by  the  government  under 
the  removal  treaties,  is  93,000,000  of  acres,  which  must  far  exceed 
the  expense  of  the  scheme.     The  state  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  among  the  Indians  is  described  as  being  imperfectly 
known.     But  it  is  asserted  in  the  report  already  quoted,  that  the 
.tribes,  generally,  strongly  desire  education  for  their  children.  The 
test  instructed  tribes,  the  Choctaws,  have  391  pupils  at  the  smaller 
schools  under  twenty  teachers,  of  whom  five  are  Indians.     Thesfe 
twenty  smaller  schools  are  supported,  twelve  by  the  American 
.  Missionary  Society,  three  by  the  United  States  under  treaty, 
and   five  by   the  Choctaw  nation  itself;   sixty-seven  Choctaw 
students,  besides  eighty-nine  other  Indians,  are,  also,  at  a  remark- 
able academy  in   Kentucky,   managed  by  the   Baptists.     The 
eighty-nine  belong   to   eight  other  tribes,  one  of  which  is  the 
unfortunate  Seminoles.     Four  Indians,  also,  are  students  at  law. 
The  schools  among  the  Choctaws  are  favorite  institutions  with 
them,  and  under  the  teaching  of  competent  men,  and  the  super- 
vision agent,  have  produced  and  are  producing  essential  benefits. 
The  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Moravian   Missionaries'  history,   have   been  improved  by  the 
labours  of  instructors  long  established  among  them.     Minor  scho- 
lastic institutions  exist  in  their  infancy  among  three  other  remote 
tribes,  who  regard  them  with  favour.     In  all  these  establishments, 
instruction  in  manual  mechanical  arts  and  in  agriculture  is  com- 
;  bined  with  intellectual  culture ;   and  there  is  an  increasing  dispo- 
sition  among  the  Indians  to  have  them  located  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  are  said  to  become  objects  Of  common  feel- 
ing and  interest.  .•  ^ 

These  institutions  are  supported  partly  by  sums  sdpulatOT  for 
in  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  tne  Indians ;  partly  by 
voluntary  Missionary  Societies,  partly  by  the  tribes  themselves ; 
and  partly  by  an  annual  grant  of  Congress  paid  over  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. A  portion  of  the  annual  grant*  called  for  many  years 
the  civilization  fund,  and  amounting  to  £2500  a-year,  is  chiefly 

VOL.  III.  3    D 
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*  'A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  security  and  protection' of  the  emigrant 
and  other  Indians  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas*  of 
^rhich  the  1st  section  enacts,  That  the  country,  beginning  at  the 
sources  of  the  Puncah  river;  thence,  down  said  river,  to  Missouri 
river ;  thence,  down  Missouri  river,  on  the  south-west  bank,  to  the 
State  of  Missouri ;  thence*  along  the  western  line  of  the  State  of 
Jtfissouri*  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  thence* 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  Red  River  ; 
thence,  up  Red  River,  to  a  point  200  miles  in  a  direct  course  west  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  ;  thence*  in  a  direct  line*  to  the  beginning,  be 
denominated  the  Indian  Territory,  and  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  who  have,  or  may  have,  a  right  to  the  same : 
Provided,  That  the  lands  secured  to  any  tribe  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  when  such  tribe  shall  abandon  the  same*  or  become  ex. 
tinct :  Provided,  alto.  That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  military  roads  through  the  same*  and  to  occupy  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  military  posts,  and  for  the  residence  of  such  persons  as 
shall  be  authorized  to  reside  in  the  Indian  country,  in  conformity  with 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States :  And  provided,  also,  That 
no  white  person*  either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
country,  snail  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Indian  territory*  under  any 
pretence  whatever*  without  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

'  Section  2*  enacts :  That  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs*  for  the 
said  Indian  territory,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  with  a  salary  of  2,500  dollars  per  annum,  shall  reside  in  the  said 
Indian  territory,  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  be  enjoined  by  law* 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  President*  to 
whom,  as  often  as  he  shall  require  it*  the  said  superintendent  shall 
report  his  proceedings. 

1  Section  3*  enacts :  That  a  secretary  of  said  Indian  territory*  ap- 
pointed for  the  term  of  four  years*  with  an  annual  salary  of  1500 
dollars,  shall  reside  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent*  and  keep  a  record  of  all  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
superintendent*  and  annually  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
President*  to  be  laid  before  Congress;  and  perform  the  duties  of 
superintendent  during  the  vacancy  of  such  office*  or  during  the  absence 
of  the  superintendent. 

'  Section  4*  enacts :  That  each  of  the  tribes  residing  within  said 
Indian  territory  may  establish  and  maintain  such  government  and 
laws*  for  the  regulation  of  their  internal  concerns*  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper,  not  being  contrary  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  any 
existing  treaty  with  such  tribe*  or  to  the  laws  that  have  been  or 
may  be  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

'  Section  5,  enacts  :  That  the  superintendent  shall  invite  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes*  embraced  in  this  Act*  to 
unite  in  a  general  council,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confedera- 
tion* for  regulating  the  intercourse  and  preserving  peace  with  each 
other,  and  for  their  assent  to  such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  may 
require  their  co-operation  or  assent ;  and  such  articles  of  confederation 
and  such  assent  shall  not  be  binding  on  any  tribe  unless  subsequently 
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assented  to  by  such  tribe  in  council,  or  by  its  delegates  duly  authorised 
'for  that  purpose ;  and  duplicates  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
of  such  act  of  assent,  shall  be  made,  one  of  which  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  President,  and  the  other  retained  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent :  Provided,  That  said  articles  of  confederation  shall  be  of  no 
effect  until  approved  by  the  President ;  and,  if  not  approved  by  him, 
they  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent,  to  be  again  submitted  to 
the  council  for  such  modification  as  he  may  think  proper  :  Provided* 
further,  That  copies  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  tnat  may  finally 
be  adopted,  shall  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session :  And  pro- 
vided further ,  That  the  said  confederation  may  be  carried  into  effect  by 
any  number  of  tribes  that  may  choose  thus  to  unite. 

1  Section  6,  enacts :  That  any  of  the  tribes  now  within,  or  that  may 
hereafter  emigrate  to,  said  Indian  territory,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  said  confederation  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  tribes 
first  assenting  thereto. 

*  Section  7,  enacts  :  That  after  the  formation  of  such  confederation, 
and  according  to  an  article  to  be  contained  in  it,  a  general  council  of 
the  tribes  composing  such  confederation  shall  be  annually  held,  at  such 
place  as  the  superintendent  shall  appoint,  to  consist  of  not  more  thin 
five,  nor  less  than  two,  from  each  tribe,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  their 
respective  tribes,  in  such  ratio,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  such  articles  of  confederation.  The  superintendent  shaU  secure 
to  each  member  equal  privileges,  and  a  majority  shall  constitafe  a 
quorum  ;  and  the  said  council  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
regulations  respecting  the  intercourse  among  their  tribes,  and  with  other 
tribes,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities, 
and  generally  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  welfare  of  the  confederation 
shall  demand,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  giro 
effect  to  this  Act,  without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  tribes,  seve- 
rally, to  manage  their  own  internal  concerns  ;  and  the  members  shall 
receive  from  the  United  States  their  necessary  subsistence  while  at- 
tending and  returning  from  the  council,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law :  Provided,  The  laws  and  regulations  so  passed  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  nor  to  the  treaties  with  such  tribes,  or 
with  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  ;  and,  to  that  end,  all  law*  and  regu- 
lations passed  by  a  majority  of  the  council  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
superintendent,  and  shall  have  no  force  until  approved  by  him:  Pro- 
vided, furtlier,  That  said  laws  and  regulations  snail  be  reported  by.  the 
superintendent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States j  and  shall  nut 
take  effect  until  approved  by  him :  And  provided,  further]  Tttai  n 
regular  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  shall  be  kept,  in  the 
English  language,  and  certified  by  the  superintendent,  and  copies 
thereof  be  printed,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  for  each  tribe,  for  the 
Superintendent,  Secretary,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  library  of  Congress. 

'  Section  V.  And  to  promote  the  advancement  of  such  confederated 
trilx»s  in  the  science  of  civil  government,  to  afford  them  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  they  may  be  seenred  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  free  government,  and  to  enable 
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all  times  to  represent  their  condition  to  the  Government,  It  is  enacted, 
That  suck  confederated  tribes,  or  their  general  council ^  may  elect,  in 
Such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  a  dele- 
gate to  reside  at  the  seat  of  Government  during  eaqh  session  of  Con- 
gress, who  shall  be  of  Indian  descent,  and  an  acknowledged  member  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the ;  same  compensation  as 
that  of  a  member  of  Congress:  Provided*  That  the  council  msty, 
after  the  two  first  years*  enact  laws  prescribing  the  mode  of  such 
election ;  which  laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  they  take  effect. 

'  Section  9,  enacts :  That  all  persons  employed,  under  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  all  persons  travelling  in  or  through  said  Indian  territory, 
not  being  residents  therein,  shall  be  under  the  protection  of,  and  sub- 
ject to,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall, 
within  said  Indian  territory,  commit  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  cause  such 
persons  to  be  apprehended,  and  removed  for  trial  to  the  judicial  dis- 
trict having  jurisdiction  of  such  offence. 

'  Section  10,  enacts:  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect,  all  that  part  of  the  said  Indian  territory  that  lies  south  of 
the  north  line  of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Osage  tribe, of  Indians,  shall 
be,  and  hereby  is,  annexed  to  the  judicial  district  of  Arkansas ;  and 
that  all  that  part  of  said  territory  that  lies  north  of  said  line  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby,  annexed  to  the  judicial  district  of  Missouri.  * 

The  success  of  this  better  part  of  the  new  system,  is,  however, 
seriously  endangered  by  two  errors  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
and  humane  people. 

In  the  first  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  sufferings  at- 
tendant on  the  emigration  of  large  bodies  of  people,  when  not 
consoled  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  free  agents  seeking  to  better 
their  condition,  the  forcing  men  in  any  state  of  society  to  quit 
their  homes,  is  a  wrong  not  to  be  compensated  by  even  great 
possible  benefit;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  savythat  many 
of  the  removal  treaties  of  the  Indians  with  the  United  States,  have 
been  free  acts  on  the  part  of  the  tribes.  The  will  of  every  man  of 
them,  therefore,  who  is  reluctant  to  leave  his  ancient  home,  ought 
to  be  respected,  and  every  vestige  of  compulsion  erased  from  the 
whole  system*  It  is  the  more  reasonable  to  require  this  modifi- 
cation in  it,  inasmuch  as  its  better  parts,  namely;  i&good  civilizing 
institutions  in  the  new  territory,  with  the1  'extension  of  missions, 
and  other  aids  now  in  preparation,  will  make  it  abundantly  at- 
tractive ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  proved  to  be  by  the  fact  of 
a  large  body  of  Unper  Canadian  Indians  having  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  lands  under  the  British  government  in  order  to 
go  to  the  West. 

There  is  another  motive  for  pausing  in  this  project  of  removing 
so  many  people,  unwilling  to  exchange  their  ancient  homes 
for  the  new  country.    uThis  is,  the  fear  of  their  resentment; 
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and  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  day  from  Washington 
on  the  subject  proves,  that  the  dangers  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Indians,  are  not  unnoticed  in  the  States;  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of  Indian 
affairs  r 

'  The  rejection  by  Congress  of  the  memorial  of  theCherokees  again* 
being  compelled  to  emigrate,  has  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  among 
them,  tliat  troops  are  sent  to  their  country.  Further  Indian  troubla 
may,  also,  be  anticipated  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  where  a  band 
of  starving  Osages  having  applied  to  some  settlers  to  buy  food,  were 
refused.  A  collision  was  the  consequence,  and- several  whites  were 
killed. 

'  The  Florida  war  has  cost  many  millions,  and  now  employs  an  army 
of  8000  men,  whose  exertions  hitherto  have  not  been  attended  with 
success.  The  moral  effect  too  of  the  Seminolea  so  long  withstanding 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  might,  if  known  to  remote  tribes,  induce 
them  to  make  common  cause.  The  Indians,  one  and  all,  both  by  tra- 
ditions of  the  wrongs  of  two  centime*,  as  well  as  by  preaenjt  sobering, 
are  constantly  incited  against  the  whites,  as  despoilers  of  their  haw 
Mauy  experienced  statesmen,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  bqgin  to 
fear  that  banishing  them  all  into  one  particular  region,  may,  in  the  end, 
prove  impolitic,  as  the  various  tribes  will  constantly  communicate  with 
each  other,  all  animated  by  a  principle  of  enmity  against  rjriKrktm 
And  if  a  chieftain  should  arise,  crafty,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  war- 
like,— such,  for  example,  as  Tecumseh, — it  is  possible,  that  he  might 
prevail  upon  them  to  unite  against  the  republic.  If,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  to  engage  in  a  war  of  vengeance,  the  consequences 
to  the  border  states  would  be  too  frightful  for  contemplation.  Although 
their  ultimate  subjugation  would  be  inevitable,  yet  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  whites,  in  such  a  contest,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
bullet,  the  arrow,  the  tomahawk,  the  scalping  knife,  and  the  burning 
stake.  May  heaven  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the  people  of  tins 
land  !  and,  yet,  without  the  adoption  of  a  firm,  humane,  and  cautious 
]>olicy  towards  the  Indians,  these  horrors,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  far 
from  impossible.  The  unquelling  courage,  the  ferocity,  the  craft,  and 
perseverance  of  the  North  American|  Indian,  together  with  the 
cruelties  attendant  on  his  savage  mode  of  warfare — his  remarkable  con- 
tempt of  danger,  pain,  and  death,  render  him  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
enemies  on  the  face  of  the  earth.9 — Correspondence  of  the  Mornhsg 
Chronicle  from  Philadelphia,  May  5th,  1836. 

Instead  then  of  the  pains  now  rashly  bestowed  upon  Che 
removal  of  the  broken  tribes,  amounting  to  45,000  souk,  the 
strong  powers  and  resources  of  government  ought  to  be  turned  to 
their  protection  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  their  civUizatkmmt 
home  should  be  sought  by  measures  like  those  taken  with  acknow- 
ledged success  beyond  the  Mississippi  in  our  days, — just  as  in  other 
times,  very  considerable  progress  was  really  made  by  exertions  in 
favour  of  Indians  so  far  as  tliose  exertions  were  carried,  and  when 
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.obstacles  existed  that  might  have  been  removed)  even  in  the 
-midst  of  the  white  men's  settlements. 

Wrong  feelings  alone  in  the  Americans  themselves,  in  regard 
to  the  coloured  race,  obstruct  this  course ;  and  it  is  those  feelings 
that  have  led  to  the  second,  great  error  alluded  to ;  namely,  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  keeping  Indians  separate 
from  white  people.  Universal  experience  has  proved  such  impos- 
sibility, and  suggests  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  qualify  the 
Indians  for  bearing  the  intercourse  which  cannot  be  prevented* 
The  evil  of  attempting,  as  the  Americans  are  doing,  to  keep  the 
races  separate,  does  not  end  with  the  attempt  being  merely  fruit- 
less— it  renders  the  wrong  feelings  which  so  much  require  to 
be  conciliated  or  controlled,  uniformly  more  mischievously  ob- 
stinate. 

The  wisest  policy  is  to  make  intercourse  useful,  by  endeavouring 
to  make  laws  just.  What  American  -law  is  to  coloured  people  has 
been  shown  by  the  disqualification  inflicted  on  their  witnessed. 
If  the  rule  as  to  the  oaths,  and  Other  similar  points  be  changed, 
the  progress  of  the  savage  will  be  cleared  of  incalculable  impedi- 
ments. The  course  of  justice  between  man  and  man  being  thus 
permitted  to  become  more  and  more  steady,  improvement  in 
manners  on  both  sides  will  gradually  follow  the  equality  of  legal 
conditions. 

Many  more  topics  might  be  suggested  for  legislative  and  admi- 
nistrative reform,  on  which  we  have  not  left  space  to  expatiate. 
But  the  whole  subject  is  at  length  brought  to  that  practical  stage 
which  must  present  future  occasions  for  reconsidering  it  The 
American  people  are  beginning  to  treat  it  as  one  of  real  national 
concern.  All  that  is  good  in  the  scheme  before  us,  sprung 
out  of  the  popular  efforts  of  one  individual,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Morse,  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  succeeded  in  forming  mo  nu- 
merous a  society  for  obtaining  justice  for  the  Indimfe,  that 
some  influential  American  statesmen  opposed'  him  as  likely  to 
create  a  dangerous  body  that  might  dictate  to  the  Mate.  Books 
and  documents  of  all  kinds,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  have  been 
published  upon  the  Indians  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  bad 
parts  of  the  new  scheme  were  strongly  oppose^  and,  were  only 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  objections  made  to  all 
other  existing  systems ;  and  it  in  England,  as  some  persons 
believe,  a  better  system  than  any  heretofore' detised,  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  established  for  the  improvement  and  safety  of  coloured 
people,  the  happy  state  of  our  political  relations  with  America 
nay  recommend  it  to  a  favourable  reception  there. 
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Art.  VII.    BRIEF  NOTICE. 

The  Little  Sanctuary :  a  Scries  of  Domestic  Prayers  for  Morning  and 
Evening  during  Four  Weeks:  to  which  are  added  Offices  for  Special 
Occasions.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winter  Hamilton.  8ro.  London: 
Hamilton  &  Co.     1838. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  such  volumes  as  the  present  were  in 
extensive  demand.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  some  who  need  them, 
and  to  whom  they  may  be  useful,  it  is  both  kind  and  wise  in  the 
Christian  minister  to  furnish  them.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  preface, 
carefully  guards  against  the  supposition  of  his  designing  to  supersede 
free  prayer.  '  My  only  attempt,'  he  remarks,  'is  to  assist  those  head* 
'  of  households,  who  cannot  or  will  not  offer  free  prayer.  Compositiom 
'  of  the  highest  order,  the  noblest  rituals,  are  imperfect  substitutes  fcr 
'  its  ministration,  and  doubtful  apologies  for  its  neglect.*1  In  such 
his  volume  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in 
timent,  devout  in  spirit,  extensive  in  its  range,  and  varied  in  its  topic. 
If  we  were  to  make  any  exception,  it  would  be  to  the  length  of  some 
of  the  prayers,  and  to  an  occasional  stiffness  and  want  of  ease  in  their 
composition.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  look,  in  such  a  publication,  for  the 
simple  utterance  of  the  heart,  the  flowing  out  of  pure  and  ardent,  yet 
chastened  emotion  which  mark  the  devotion  of  the  closet.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton^ however,  has  succeeded  to  a  happy  extent ;  and  to  such  as  need 
the  aid  he  has  furnished,  we  warmly  recommend  his  volume. 

Art.  VIII.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  T 

Just  Published. 

Life  and  Administration  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon.  With  Original 
Correspondence  and  Authentic  papers  never  before  published.  By  T.  B. 
Lister,  Esq.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement,  Justification,  and 
Regeneration.    By  George  Payne,  LL.D,    Second  edition. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Bv  W.  Roberts,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  abridged.    (Christian's  Family  Library.) 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Use  of  Church  Authority,  Tradition,  and  Private  Judge- 
ment in  the  investigation  of  Revealed  Truth.  By  tho  Rev.  John  Moore  Capes, 
B.A.    8vo. 

Six  Years  in  Biscay :  comprising  a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Sieges  of 
Bilboa,  in  June,  1835,  and  October  to  December,  1836 ;  and  of  the  Principal 
Events  which  occurred  [in  that  City  and  the  Basque  Provinces,  during  |  the 
years  1830  to  1837.    By  John  Francis  Bacon.    8vo. 

China ;  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  special  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel ;  containing  allusions  to  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  Population,  CiviEzs- 
tion,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Chinese.    Bv  W.  H.  MedhuisU    8va 

The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  B. A.,  formerly  of  Trujo, 
Cornwall.  Bv  the  Rev.  Edwin  Svdnev,  A.M.  2nd.  cdiL,  revised  and  enlaiged. 

An  Analytical  and  Comparative  View  of  all  Religions  noir  extent  aaaong 
Mankind ;  with  their  internal  diversities  of  Creed  and  Profession.  By  Josiah 
Conder.  ^ 

The  History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  Eastern  India ; 
comprising  the  districts  of  Bchar,  Shahabad,  &c.,  &c,  &c.,  in  relation  to  their 
(.■oology,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &c,  &c,  &c.  By  Montffomcrv 
Atari  in,  Author  of  the  '  History  of  the  British  Colonies/  &c.    3  vols.    VoL  1. 

Lectures  on  Church  Establishments.     Bv  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 

__ »  * 

UK  K  AT  A.— IV.:  »•  567,  line  S»,/i/r  returns  read  retains. 

Pai;t-  572,  lint'  37,  Jirr  Cuptnin  Bafil  read  Captain  Bufl  HaU. 
Paw  57*.  lint*  41,  jfrr  Svria  read  8t?ria. 
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Awolo-Tndia,  600. 

Anti-Slavery  Cause,  its  present  state,  54; 
Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey's  depar- 
ture to  ihe  West  Indies,  55 ;  narrative  of 
IV Miami,  56;  treadmill,  5?  \  enormities 
in  slave  colonies,  59  ;  official  investiga- 
tion at  Spanish  Town,  63 ;  dismissal  of 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Brown  from  tbe 
magistracy,  65 ;  results  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, 67  ;  Dr.  Nugent's  testi- 
mony, 70 ;  domestic  aspect  of  the 
question,  72;  duty  of  the  British 
public,  74. 

Arnott  on  Warming  and  Ventilating, 
570 ;  discoveries  which  increase  human 
comfort  valuable,  570 ;  history  of  artifi- 
cial beat,  571  ;  Rumford's  register  stove, 
572  ;  heating  by  steam,  572  ;  heated 
water,  573  ;  heated  air,  574;  Arnott's 
Thermometer  stove,  574 ;  fully  de- 
scribed, 576 ;  its  benefits,  577. 

Bacon,  Works  of,  361 ;  popular  works 
illustrative  of  their  age,  561 ;  genius 
and  influence  of  Bacou  distinct,  S61  ; 
state  of  science  in  the  days  of  Bacon, 
362 ;  character  and  influence  of  his 
works,  364  ;  mistakes  of  Edinburgh 
Review,  365,  el  seauel;  importance 
of  Bacon's  principles  in  theology, 
380 ;  character  of  present  edition,  381. 

Ballot  discussed,  see  Ministry. 

Barrow,  Sir  John's  Life  of  Earl  Howe, 
178  ;  Profession  of  arms  opposed  to 
Christianity,  178  ;  author's  fitness  for 
his  task,  180  ;  sketch  of  earl  Howe's 
life  and  character,  182  ;  his  conduct 
not  approved  by  the  Admiralty,  184 ; 
siege  of  Gibraltar  by  an  Italian  officer, 
185;  Howe's  great  victory  of  1794, 
quoted  from  James's  naval  history, 
1 87  ;  Anecdote  of  Captain  Gambier,  190; 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson  com- 
pared, 191 ;  the  author's  remarks  on 
duelling  censured,  193. 

Bathurst's  Memoir  of  Bishop  Bathurst, 
555  ;  price  and  character  censured, 
555 ,  et  sequel ;  presents  humiliating  pic- 
ture of  the  state  church,  556  ;  sketch 
of  the  prelate's  history,  56,  et  sequel; 
his  liberal  principles,  562  ;  legacies 
left  by  him,  567  ;  suicide  of  his  son 
Robert,  5b9  ;  apparent  pliancy  of  the 
author's  political  principles,  570. 

Bell's  History  of  British  Reptiles, 484. 

Biblical  Cabinet,  117. 

Bickersteth's  Letters  of  the  Martyrs, 
118. 

Binns'  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland, 

356. 
Birt's  Official  Responsibility,  see  Anti- 
slavery  Cause. 
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Bradley's  Practical  Sermons,  vol.  ii.599. 

Brown's  Self- Interpreting  Bible,  by  Pe- 
terson, 354 ;  its  superiority  to  all 
previous  editions,  355. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  J.  A. 
St.  John.  239. 

Buquete's  Guide  to  Pronunciation  of  the 
French  language,  359. 

Burk's  Memoir  of  Bengel,  21  ;  sketch  of 
Bengel's  life,  21,  et  sequel;  his  influ- 
ence on  the  Wurteraberg  divines,  23  ; 
his  literary  labours,  24  ;  character  as 
a  tutor,  28 ;  bis  eminent  piety,  31 ; 
his  last  illness,  35  ;  character  of  the 
work,  36. 

Canada,  war  in — its  causes  and  conse- 
quences, 214 ;  rebellion,  inquiry 
into  its  justice  and  propriety,  214; 
Conquest  of  Canada,  215  ;  subsequent 
history,  216,  et  sequel ;  evidence  re- 
lating to,  in  1835,  217  ;  seignorial 
grants  in  227  ;  abuse  of  patronage  in, 
531 ;  proposed  mode  of  its  future  go- 
vernment, 235. 

Charles  I.,  English  statesmen  during  tbe 
reign  of,  605 ;  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  leading  men  of  that  day,  ib. ; 
misled  by  popular  histories,  606 ; 
biographical  history  of  the  pericd 
a  desideratum,  ib.;  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
incompetent  to  his  undertaking,  607  ; 
Mr.  Foster's  work  commeuded,  607  ; 
Buckingham,  608;  Weston,  609;  Sir 
'J'.  Coventry,  610;  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, 611 ;  Earl  of  Arundel,  612;  Earls 
of  Pembroke,  612  ;  Earl  of  Dorset, 
614 ;  Earl  of  Carlisle,  614 ;  Earl  of 
Holland,  615;  ,'Sir  John  Cooke,  616  ; 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  616;  Archbishop 
Laud,  616  ;  Sir  Francis  Cot  ting  ton, 
618  ;  Windebanke,  618  ;  Sir  John 
Finch,  619  ;  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
621  ;  Sir  John  Eliot,  622;  Colonel 
Gowring,  626 ;  Earl  Clarendon,  625  ; 
Lord  Falkland,  627  ;  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, 628  ;  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
629;  Earl  of  Bristol,  629 ;  Lord  Digby, 
630  ;  Earl  of  Northampton,  632 ;  Sir 
R.  Gmnril,  632;  Lord  Wilmott,633; 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  635;  Duke  of 
Richmond,  635 ;  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, 639  ;  Earl  of  Warwick,  643; 
Lord  Say,  6-J3 ;  John  Hampden,  646 ; 
Pym,  647  ;  Sir  Harry  Vane,  648  ; 
Saint  John,  650 ;  Prynne  650;  Hollis, 
651  ;  lesson  taught  by  that  age,  652. 

Charlesworth's  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  238. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  English  Martyr- 
ology,  237. 

Chatterton,  Life   of,  by  Dix,  529 ;  hfs 
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imposition,  530;  his  alienation  from 
religion,  532,  notices  of  his  life,  534, 
et  sequel;  his  destitution  and  death, 
538 ;  melancholy  perversion  of  his 
mind,  540 ;  his  affair  with  Waljude, 
541  ;  improper  esteem  demanded  for 
his  genius,  544. 

Chinese,  the,  by  J.  F.  Davis,  146  ;  qua- 
lifications of  author  of,  146;  design  of, 
1-16;  origin  of  the  Chinese  jealousy  of 
Europeans,  147  ;  analysis  of  the  work, 
148 ;  emperor  an  high  priest,  148  ; 
moral  character  of  the  Chinese  under 
estimated,  150 ;  education  promoted 
by  the  government,  extract,  151  ; 
Chinese  ceremony  of  marriage,  152  ; 
Dr.  Morrison,  incident  related  of',  153  ; 
Chinese  [Mem  on  London,  155  ;  Chinese 
management  of  silk  worms,  156;  British 
importation  of  opium,  157  ;  Chinese 
manufacture  of  tea,  159;  moral  con- 
dition and  destiny  of  the  Chinese,  159. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society,  two  me- 
morials addms^eil  to  the,  200;  its 
character  and  publications,  i?00 ;  at- 
tempts made  to  improve  it,  '201  ;  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  memorials, 
M0:i ;  dangerous  tendency  of  the  so- 
ciety's publications,  205 ;  memorialists 
unsuitable  men  to  produce  any  great 
effect  on  the  society,  213. 

Church  of  Scotland,  the,  tried  by  expe- 
riment, 532  ;  public  interest  felt  in 
( cclcsiuAtical  establishments,  332  ; 
theory  of  English  Dissenters,  334; 
origin  of  reformation  in  Scotland,  337 ; 
dependence  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  monarch,  338  ;  &tr  H.  Mon- 
criefs  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Scohish  Church,  341 ;  effect  of  en- 
dowments. 3-15 ;  prevalence  of  un- 
sound doctrine,  347  ;  neglect  of  scrip- 
tural discipline,  3-19 ;  open  ungodli- 
ness, 349  ;  claims  for  extension,  351  ; 
duty  of  Dissenters,  354. 

Church  in  the  army  and  nary.  Second 
series,  oO". 

Cole's  translation  of  Luther's  Manual  of 
the  Psalms,  359. 

Copyright  Hill,  pamphlets  on,  693  ;  re- 
cent  date  of  literary  property,  693 ; 
Mr.  Sergi'tHit  TalVourd's  proposal, 
694,  eitract ;  no  public  claims  on 
authors.  69 *  ;  erroneous  views  of  Mr. 
l<*Ug,  695;  -Milton's  energy,  and 
piety,  697;  wrong  views  of  publishers, 
697  ;  refusal  of  Robert  Hall  to  write 
for  hire,  699;  errors  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  700  ;  contradictorv  objec- 
tions of  hookselh  rs,  70'J  ;  'I  a  If  turd's 
paue*iirican  Wordsworth,  703. 

Cox,  Dr.  F.  A.,  his  Our  voting  men,4£5 ; 
origin  of  the  wort,  4J5  ;  injiuence  of 
voiing  men,  4sf7 ;  tiavvller*,  4i'o*  ; 
Uut ns  of  tutors,  430  j  character  of  the 
woik,  134. 


Davenport's  History  of  taw  BwtflttSS& 
Duncans    Sacred    Philosophy    of  tbi 

Seasons,  358. 
England.  Pictorial  Hiatory  of,  579; 
nrglect  of  English  hiatory,  579 ;  cha- 
racter and  plan  of  the  work,  580;  et- 
tract,  580. 
Establishmenta  Religious,  opposed  to 
Christianity,  1 ;  plea  of  their  not  briar, 
forbidden  examined,  1 ;  plea  of  ex- 
)>ediency,  2  ;  appointmenta  of  the 
English  Church  committed  to  woridlj 
men,  3;  testimony  of  Christian  OV- 
aerver,  6 ;  makes  no  provision  lor  the 
piety  of  its  head,  10;  its  affaire  mstten 
of  legislative  discussion,  11 ;  sap- 
ported  by  taxation,  13  ;  in  voire  pass 
and  penalties,  14;  an  obstacle  to  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  16 ;  opposi- 
tion of  Christianity  to  establishments, 
17. 
Foster's  Essay  on  accent  and  quantity, 
395 ;  importance  of  accent,  595 ;  Bus- 
takes  of  the  author,  596 ;  changes  ia 
Greek  pronunciations,  598;  Greek 
and  English  metre,  596. 
Froissart'e     Chronicles     of     England, 

France  and  Spain,  ecc,  601. 
Geology,   works  on  by  Phillips,  Git- 
borne,  and  Fairholme,  501 ; 
to  modern  geology,  30* ;  ta 
of  the  globe,  305;  diluvud 
mains,  306 ;   facts  established  by  Mr. 
Fairholme,  309. 
Gray's  Version  of  Umbrsit  on  Job,  117. 
Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 

421. 
Greek  Testament,  119. 
Guizot'e  General  History  of  Civilisation 
in  Europe,   241;  censure  of  Gibbon, 
241 ;  eulogium  on  the  work.  248 ;  its 
character  and  analysis,  242,  et  Mens!; 
Church   as  a  hierarchy,  249 ;  oorpo- 
rate  cities,  851 ;  Crusades,  25$;  Mo- 
narchy, 254 ;  attempts  at  one  wftitrd 
society.  256 ;    reformation,  260 ;  Bri- 
tish revolution,  262 ;  resemblances  be- 
tween  various  states,  264;   trssBla- 
tions  of  the  work,  266  ;  advantages  of 
perusing  the  work,  267. 
Halsted's  Investigation,  357. 
Hamilton's  Little  Sanctuary,  724. 
Hardy's  Analysis,  of  Cyrus,  557. 
Home  Education,  653 ;  interest  of  the  sub- 
jei-t,  653;  comparative  advantages  of 
home  and  school  education,  659 ;  iav 
portauce  of  a    right  selection,  665 ; 
education  a  parental  duty,  656 ;  ana- 
lysis of    the    work,    657,  et  imsf; 
difference  Itetween  children  *dumtmf*b- 
liclxi  and  pri cutely,  661. 
11  uds  n's   Plain  Directions  for  making 

Wills,  601. 
Intelligence,    literary,   ISO.  ttOk  560, 

-JH4, 633,721. 
Jenkyn  on  the  Union  of  tfci  isa^Sjosrit 
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and  the  Church,  312 ;  animating  ten- 

,  -deacy  of  prophecy,  312;  reasons  for 
non-coo  version  of    the    world,  318; 

{  seasons  of  extraordinary  divine  influence 
315  ;  preaching  likely  to  effect  revivals, 
317  ;  the  Holy  Spiut  resident  in  the 
church,  318;  character  of  the  work, 
331. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  485 ; 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  465, 
et  sequel ;  the  queen's  oak,  488  ,  arrest 
ef  Somerset,  499 ;  character  of  his 
works,  513 ;  criticism  on  the  life,  617. 

.Jones's  Primitive  Christianity  illustrated, 

.     119. 

Krummacher's  Glance  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Grace,  600. 

Life  of  Gonthier,  609. 

Lloyd's  England  and  Wales,  663;  long 
continued  publication,  663  ;  superior- 
ity of  the  Engravings,  664 ;  literary 
character  of  the  work,  667 ;  Stonehenge, 
667. 

Macculloch's  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Attributes  of  God,  37  ;  improper 
modern  use  of  the  term  philosophy,  ST, 
character  of  the  Bridgwater  treatises, 
39  ;  Atheism,  41  ;  knowledge  of  Deity, 
42  ;  phenomena  of  the  universe  depen- 
dent^ a  great  First  Cause,  48 ;  objec- 
tions to  the  author's  theory,  48. 

Martineau's  Retrospect  of  Western 
Travel,  S77 ;  origin  and  progress  of 
American  society,  277 ;  Miss  M.'s 
narrative,  279,  et  sequel ;  arrival  at 
New  York,  €81 ;  Anecdote  of  Livings- 
ton, 282  ;  Character  of  Van  Bureii,  282; 
Amos  Kendall,  285  ;  Chief  Justice  Afar- 
shall,  286 ;  A  merican  Senate,  287 ; 
Ex-president  Adams,  288 ;  character  of 
the  work,  290. 

Merlet's  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and 
Selections,  118. 

Ministerial  policy  on  slavery,  effects  of, 
582  ;  results  of  loss  of  Sir  G.  Strick- 
land's motion,  582  ;  allowances  made 
for  ministers,  583 ;  character  of  the 
party  opposed  to  abolition,  584;  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  their  policy, 
585 ;  legal  bearings  of  the  question,  587 ; 
Dr.  Lushington  an  the  viclation  of  the 
contract,  589  ;  Lord  Brougham  on  do., 
ib. ;  Sir  G.  Grey  on  the  memorial  of  the 
delegates,  591 ;  Lord  Glenelg  on  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  592 ;  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  ministry,  596 ;  duty 
of  the  abolitionists,  597. 

Ministers,  policy  of,  on  the  anti-slavery 
question,  pamphlets  on,  458  ;  crisis 
reached  by  question,  458  ;  expecta- 
tions from  the  government  disappoint- 
ed, 459 ;  testimony  of  the  marquis  of 
Sligo,  462  ;  peaceable  dispositions  of 
the  negroes,  463 ;  iniquities  of  colonial 
jurisprudence,  464;  extent  of  party- 
ieeh'ng,  465 ;  cruelties  shown  to  ne- 


gro**, 4£$.  Varies  of  special  jus- 
tices, 468;  objections  to  abolition 
answered,  471. 

Ministry,  positiou  of  the,  97;  disap- 
pointment felt  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
97  ;  defects  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, 99;  conjectures  ss  to  their 
motives,  105 ;  duty  of  the  people,  106 ; 

.  Ballot,  its  importance,  107 ;  objections 
to  it  answered,  109 ;  changes  in  pro- 
gress, 113. 

Morison'sFear  of  the  Lord,  the  Guardian 
of  Youth,  357. 

Mudie's  Winter,  358. 

Nangle's  Gospel  Lever,  60S. 

New  Zealand,  several  works  on  the 
colonisation  of,  382  ;  disregard  of  eon- 
sequences  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  38S;  evils  of  colonisation, 
383 ;  plan  of  colonizing  New  Zealand, 
388  ;  provisions  of  New  Zealand  As- 
sociation, 391 ;  its  advantages,  304. 

North  American  Indians,  American 
Works  on,  704;  improvement  of  pub- 
lic feeling  towards  the  coloured  races, 
704 ;  effort  of  American  government 
in  favour  of  the  Indians,  705 ;  prin- 
ciple of  removing,  705 ;  conduct  of  the 
English  to  the  Indians,  706;  conduct 
of  Washington,  708 ;  war  and  removal, 
708 ;  scheme  of  improvement,  711 ;  state 
of  the  Indian  territory,  717;  BiU  of 
congress,  719 ;  errors  of  the  plan,  721 ; 
suggestions,  722. 

Palgrave's  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  545;  object  of  the 
work,  545  ;  sketches  of  Friar  Bacon 
and  Marco  Polo,  545  ;  meeting  for 
choosing  Parliamentary  representatives, 
547;  author's  misrepresentation  of 
ministers  in  America,  554. 

Parser's  Arithmetic,  359. 

Philips'  Life  of  Whitefield,  see  Pulpit 
Eloquence. 

Pinnock's  Elementary  English  Grammar, 
239. 

Plato,  French  edition  of  the  works  of, 
131 ;  interest  of  ancient  systems  of 
mental  philosophy,  131 ;  Plato's  view 
of  the  soul;  extracts  from  Socrates, 
132;  Plato,  134;  Remarks  on,  137; 
Punishments  of  a  future  Itfe,  139; 
Plato's  .arguments  for  the  soul's  im- 
mortality considered,  142  ;  Certainty 
of  a  future  state  derived  only  from 
Revelation,  145. 

Politics  of  1837,  see  Ministry. 

Pringle's  Poetical  Works,  by  Ritchie, 
414 ;  equality  of  Divine  providence, 
414;  Pringle's  derotedness  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  415;  Domestic 
manners  of  Wilberforce,  416;  Birth 
and  family  of  the  author,  417  ;  sketch 
of  his  lite  and  works,  U>.,  et  sequel, 
oharactex  of  his  poetry,  with  extracts, 
419,  et  sequel. 
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Pulpit  Eloquence,  550;  Venn  and 
Toplady's  testimonies  to  Wbiteceld, 
520 ;  earlj  commencement  of  bis 
popularity,  520 ;  how  to  be  accounted 
for,  521 ;  Southey  on  WhiteJieUVs 
preaching,  527  ;  eulogium  of  Philip's 
life  of  Wh itefield,  5*8  ;  account  of 
his  bones,  529. 

Record  Newspaper,  its  calumnies  refu- 
ted, 480. 

Bedford's,  Dr.  G.,  Holy  Scripture 
Verified,  121  ;  the  trutb  of  the  Bible, 
121;  Object  of  the  author  and  an-jlysis 
of  his  work,  122  ;  origin  of  the  human 
race  in  a  single  pair,  1 23 ;  Confusion  of 
tongues,  124;  Condition  of  man,  126; 
Conversion,  127  ;  faults  of  style,  129. 

Reid's  Rudiments  of  Modern  Geography, 
358. 

Riddle's  Latin  English  Dictionary,  and 
Abridgment  of  do.,  87  ;  improvements 
in  Latin  dictionaries,  87  ;  their  faults, 
88  ;  character  of  works,  93. 

Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  269 ;  Progress 
of  Biblical  learning,  269;  American 
scholars,  270 ;  Dr.  Robinson's  labours, 
271;  history  of  the  work,  273; 
omitted  passage  respecting  it  supplied, 
425. 

Rogers's  Lectures  on  English  Grammar 
and  Composition,  194 ;  Bacon's  Novum 
Organum,  and  its  results,  199;  ex- 
tract, 195;  Dr.  Whateley's  definition 
of  poetry  controverted,  197  ;  extract, 
the  work  commended,  199. 

Rosen,  Dr.,  sketch  of,  95. 

Rowbotham's  Derivative  Dictionary, 
239. 

Scottish  Church  Extension  Scheme, 
pamphlets  respecting,  432 ;  Aggressive 
Spirit  of  the  Scottish  Church,  432; 
character  of  the  extension  project. 
433,  et  sequel;  different  views  of 
seceders,  433 ;  misrepresentations  of 
the  Church  Review,  434 ;  insinuation 
against  the  government,  439;  dis- 
claimers of  the  church-extensionists, 
142  ;  their  demands,  446 ;  mistakes 
as  to  religious  destitution,  447  ;  Dis- 
senters disclaimed  by  church  exten- 
sionists,  '149 ;  Explanation  of  the 
Rystem  of  teinds,  454  ;  speech  of  Rev. 

'  Mr.  Fleming,  456  ;  Dissenters  ex- 
horted to  energetic  action,  458. 

Select  English  Poetry  for  Schools,  603. 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  IVs  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah,  291  ;  Reasons  for  distinct 
notice  of  the  work,  V91  ;  Additions, 
S# 1,  et  sequel;  ifcvfc  of  Enoch,   292; 
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philosophical  home  of  German  tktoUgy, 
295;  diligence  of  the  author,  296; 
Inspiration,  299. 

Smith's  Philosophy  of  Morals,  160; 
various  theories  of  human  duty,  lbO ; 
difficulties  of  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers, 160 ;  Rise  of  modern  science, 
163;  theories  of  Hobbes  and  Mande- 
ville,  163 ;  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  1 64 ; 
Shaftesbury,  164;  llutcheson,  165; 
Adam  Smith,  165 ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
166 ;  l'aley,  166 ;  Desultory  character 
of  Mr.  Smith's  volumes.  167 ;  his  view 
of  morality,  167  ,  Objections  to  his 
theory,  171 ;  Deiatical  controversy, 
175 ;  author  reproved  for  his  misre- 
presentations of  evangelical  Christ- 
ians, 176. 

Souther's  Poetical  Works,  485. 

Stuart's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Tests* 
ment,  421. 

Sturge  and  Harvey's  West  Indies  in 
1837,  see  Anti-slavery  Cause. 

Timpsou's  British  Ecclesiastical  Historv, 
601. 

Tomlin's  Popular  Lew  Dictionary,  509. 

Troll ope's,  Mrs.,  her  Vicar  of  Wrexbill, 
78  ;  celebrity  of  author,  78  ;  design  of 
present  work,  79;  its  character,  79, 
et  sequel;  strongly  censured,  85. 

Vaughan's  Christian  Warfare,  illustrated, 
239 

Ward's  Miscellany,  360." 

Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural  History, 
601. 

Watson's  Secret  Disciple,  238. 

Wilberforce,  life  of,  by  bis  sons,  669 ; 
sketch  of  his  life,  669,  ft  stout/;  Col- 
lege life,  671 ;    abandons   gambling, 

"  672  ;  intimacy  with  Pitt,  673 ;  change 
in  his  character  and  views,  673 ;  an- 
nounces it  to  Pitt,  676 ;  continues  in 
public  life,  677  ;  engages  with  Clark- 
son  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
678;  vindication  of  Clarkson,  678, 
et  sequel;  Clarkson's  History  of  the 
Abolition,  examined,  681,  et  sequel; 
Wilberforce *s  proposal  to  re-imburse 
Clarkson,  685 ;  origin  of  the  discutaios 
on  the  slave  trade,  689 ;  Wordsworth's 
Sonnet,  691. 

Wilberforce's  Journals  and  Letters  of 
Martyn,  3f  1  ;  biography  of  scripture, 
321  ;  Christian  automography,  SM  ; 
design  of  Martyn**  diary,  385 ;  mental 
characterof  Martyn  accounted  for,  326 ; 
his  true  dignity,  329  ;  probable  effects 
of  the  work,  330. 

Williams's  Narrative  of  Events,  600. 
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